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I write but of ^miliar stufie, 

Because my style is lowe ; 
I fear to wade m weigbtie wotks. 

Or past my reach to rowe. 

GioaoB TinuimTiLLB. 

ii U DoUetse est vertu, elle se perd par tout ce qui n'est pas vertueuz ; et ai eUa n*6at pas vertii, 
it peu de chose.— La Brutbbb. 
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CHAFTBR L 

■ *« Sjtraoge ia iL thtt our bloods 
or colour, wei^ and heat, pour'd aQ togothM) 
Would quko oooKNind dittmctaoD, jet itand off 
In difference ao mishtT." 

\Sfrt WOi tiuA End9 WtU. 

It is a truth universally acknowledged, that 
diere is no passion so deeply rooted in human 
natare as that of pride.* Whether of self or fa- 
mily, of deeds done in onr own bodies, or deeds 
done in the bodies of those who lived hundreds 
of years before us— all find some foundation on 
which to bmld their Tower of Babel. Even the 
dark uncertain future becomes a bri^t field of 
promise to the eye of pride, which, like BaAiquo^s 
bloody ghost, can smile even upon the dim per- 
spective of posthumous greatness. 

As the noblest attribute of man, family pride 
had been cherished time immemorial by the no- 
ble raoe of Rossville. Deep and incurable, there- 
fore, was the wound inflicted on all its members 
by the marriage of the honourable Thomas St 
Clair, youngest son of the Eari of Rossville, with 
the humble Miss Sarah Kack, a beautiful giri of 
obscure origin and no fortune. In such a union 
there was every thing to exasperate, nothing to 
mollify the outraged feelings of the Rossville fo- 
ndly, for youth and beauty were all that Mrs. St 
Clair had to oppose to pride and amlution. The 
unial consequences, therefore, were such as 
always have^ and probably always will accom- 
pany unequal alliances, viz. the dfispleasmre of 
friends, the want of fortune, the worid*s dread 
laug^ and, in short, all the thousand natural ills 
that flesh is heir to, when it fails in its allegiance 
to blood. Yet there are minds fitted to encounter 
and to overcome even these — ^minds possessed 
of that inherent nobility which regard honour 
as something more than a mere hereditary name, 
and which seek the nobler distinction, open to all, 
in the career of some honourable profession. But 
Mr. St Clair's mind was endowed with no such 
powers ; for he was a man of weak intellects and 
indolent habits, with just enough of feeling to 
wish to screen himself from the poverty and con- 
tempt his marriage had brought upon him. 
After hanging on for some time in hopes of a re- 
conciliation with his famUy, and finding ail at- 
tempts in vain, he at lengUi consented to banish 
himself, and the object of their contumely, to some 
remote quarter of the world, upon condition of 
receiving a smtable allowance so long as ^y 



should remain abroad. The unfortunate pair, 
thus doomed to unwilling exile, therefore retired 
to France, where Mr. St Clair*s mind soon set- 
tled into that state which acquires its name from 
the character of its possessor, and, according to 
tint, IB called fortitude, redgnation, contentment, 
or stupidity. There, too, they soon sunk into 
that oblivion which is sometimes the portion of 
the living as well as the dead. His father's death, 
which happened some years after, made no alter- 
ation in his circumstances. The patrimony to 
which he expected to suci^eed was settled on his 
children, should he have any, and a slender lifo 
annuity was his only portion. 

The natural wish of every human being, the 
weakest as well as the wisest, seems to be, to 
leave some memorial of themselves to posterity — 
somethings if but to tell how thdrfothers thought 
or fought, at least to show how they talked or 
walked. This wish Mr. and Mrs. St Clair pos- 
sessed in common with others; but year after 
year passed away, and it still remained ungrati- 
fied, while every year it became a stUl stronger 
sentiment, as death seemed gradually clearing 
the way to the succession. At the time of his 
marriage Mr. St Clair had been the youngest of 
five sons ; but three of his brothers had fkflen 
victims to war or pestilence, and there now only 
remained the present Eari and himself, bodi alike 
childless. 

At length, when hope was almost extinct, Mrtr 
St Clair announced herself to be in the way of 
becoming a mother, and the emigrants resolved 
upon returning to her native land, that their child 
might there first see the li^t Previous to taking 
this step, however, the important intelligence was 
communicated to Liord Rossville, and also their 
intention of immediatdy proceeding to Scotland, if 
agreeable to him ; at the same time expressing 
a wish, that he would favour them with his ad« 
vice and opinion, as they would be entirely guid- 
ed by him in their plans. 

Lord Rossville was a man who liked to be con- 
sulted, and to overturn every plan which he him- 
self had not arranged ; and as Mr. St Claur bad 
spoke of taking shipping from Bourdeaux, whero 
they then were, and so going by sea to Scotland, 
Lord Rossville, in his answer, expressed his d^ 
dded (fisapprobation of such a scheme, in Mrfc 
St Clair's situation, and in stormy winter wea- 
ther. But he enclosed a route by way of Paris, 
which he had made out for them with his own 
hand, and directed then^ upon their arrival th«r 
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to «|pBiQr ^ nme to hiin, and there to remain 
until he had reedved upon what was next to be 
done, aa he had by no means made up hb mind 
as to the propriety, or at least the necessity, of 
&eir returning to Scodand. The packet also 
contained an order for a sum of money, and let- 
ters to some friends of his own at Paris, who 
would be ofservice to Mrs. St Clair. Sofarall 
was kind and conciliating, and the exiles, after 
much delay, set forth upon their journey, accord- 
ing to the rules prescribed by the Earl— but, 
within a day's journey of Paris, Mrs. St Clair 
was taken prematurely ill, and there, at an ob- 
scure village, gave birth to a daughter, which, as 
Mr. St Clair sensibly remarked, though not as 
good as a boy, was yet better than nothing at alL 
As the Salique law was nol in force in the Ross- 
ville family, the sex of the child was, indeed, a 
matter of little consequence, save in the eyes of 
those sturdy sticklers for man's supremacy. Its 
health and strength were, therefore, the chief ob- 
jects of consideration, and, although bom in the 
seventh month, it was a lemariiably fin^ thriving 
baby, which Mrs. St Clair, contrary to the com- 
mon practice of mothers, ascribed entirely to the 
excellence of its nurse. 

They had been fortunate enough to meet with 
a woman of a superior class, who, having re- 
cently lost her husband and her own infant, had 
readily adopted this one, and as readily trans- 
ferred to it that abundant stock of love and ten- 
derness, which those dealers in the milk of hu- 
man kindness always have so freely to bestow on 
their nursling for the time. Mrs. St Clair*s re- 
covery was tedious, and her general health aha 
declared to be so much impaired, that she could 
not think of encountering the severity of a 
northern climate. Instead of prosecuting their 
journey, therefore, they retired to the south of 
France, and, after moving about for some time, 
finally settled there. This was not what the 
Earl had mtended, for, although pride still o^ 
posed his brother's return to Scotland, he had, 
at the same time, wished to have the family 
somewhere within the sphere of bis observation 
and control,— the more especially, as having 
lately separated from his lady, his brother's child 
might now be regarded as presumptive heiress to 
the family honours. He had purposed, and, in- 
deed, pressed to have the little Gertrude trans- 
mitted to him, that she migbthave the advantage 
of being trained up under his own eye, but to 
this Mrs. St Clair would not consent She de- 
clared, in the most polite but decided manner, 
her determination never to part with her child, 
but promised that, as soon as her health was suf- 
ficiendy re-established, they would return to Bri- 
tain, and that Lord Rossville should have the 
direction and supermtendence, if he pleased, of 
the young hmress's education. But some obsta- 
cle, real or pretended, always arose to prevent 
the •ccompliahment of this plan, till, at length, 



Mr. St Clair was struck with a palsy, which 
rendered it impossible for him te be renove^ 
Dead to all the purposes of life/ne lingered on 
for several years, one of those melancholy mo- 
mentoe, vi^io, with a human voice and bmnaa 
shq>e, have stmrired every thing human b^ 
sides. 

At length death claimed him as his own, and his 
widow lost no time in announcing the event to 
the Earl, and in craving his advice and protectiQa 
for herself and daughter. A veiy pohte, thoogli 
long-winded, reply was received from Lord Roa^ 
ville, in which he directed that Mrs. and Miss 
St Clair should nnmediately repair to Rossville 
Castle, there to remain until he should have had 
time and opportunity fully to dig^ the plans he 
had formed for the pupilage of his piece. This 
invitation was too advantageous to be refused, 
even although the terms in which it was couch- 
ed were not very alluring either to the mother or 
daughter. WiUi a mixture of pleasure and re- 
gret, they therefore hastened to exchange the 
gay vineyards, and bright suns of France, for the 
bleak and frowning skies of Scotland. 



CBAPTSE n. 

" Hope wen to have, hate not past tfaoa|iit ; 
For cruel •toniM fair caliat have broiijpit : 
Afler sharp showers ihe tun shines fair, 
Hope comes likewise after despair." 
Ridiard 



Many years had elapsed since Mrs. St Clair 
had left her native land, and those who had 
known her then could scarcely have recognised 
her now, so completely had the tout eiuembU 
changed its character. The blooming hoyden, 
vrith her awkward habits and provincial dialect, 
had been gradually transformed into the beanti* 
ful woman, graceful in her movements, and po- 
lished, though elaborate in her manners. — 
Though now long past her meridian, she was 
still handsome, and to superficial observers could 
be captivating ; but the change was merely out- 
ward, proceeding from no ihnate delicacy of 
thought or ennobling principle of action. It was 
solely tha result' of nice tact, knowledge of the 
worid, and long intercounte with foreigners. The 
mind remained the wame$ althoug|h the matter 
had been modified. 

In her eariy days her pride and ambition had 
been excited, by making what was consider- 
ed a splendid alliance, and it was not till her mH 
derstanding was thoroughly ripened, that she 
made the mortifying discovery, that high birth, 
when coupled with personal insignificance, adds 
no more to real distinction than a flaming sign 
does to an ill kept inn. It was this disappoint* 
ment, which, operating on a naturally proud and 
f ident temper, had brou^t into play all the 
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wont qualities oThsr nature, and made her look 
upon the world as indeed a stage, where all the 
men and women were merely players. To act 
a grand and conspicuotis part, and regain the 
station her husband's pusiUanimityhad lost, was 
therefore now her sole aim. 

It rarely happens, that one artificial mind can 
succeed in forming another— we seldom imitate 
what wo do not love. There is something in 
hnman nature which recoils from an artificial 
eharacter even more than from a faulty one, and 
. where the attempt fails, the revulsion generally 
prodvoes a charaHer of a totally difierent stamp. 
Birs. St Clair had spared no pains to render her 
daughter as great an adept in dissi m ulation as 
she was herself; but all her endeavours had 
proved unsuccesrful, and Miss. St Chur remain- 
ed pretty much as nature bad formed her — a 
mixture of wheat and tares, flowers and weeds. 
There existed no sort of sympathy or congeniality 
of mind between the mother and daughter — there 
seemed little even of that natural auction which 
often supplies the want of kindred feeling, or 
similar tastes, and which serves to bind togedier 
hearts which no human process ever could have 
brought to amalgamate* Without any point of 
reeemblanoQ in their characters or ideas, there 
was consequently little interchange of thought, 
and when Gertrude did address her mother, it 
was more from the overflowings of an open heart 
and buoyant spirits than from any reciprocity of 
feeling. 

** How I wish I had Prince Houssain's glass," 
exclaimed she, as they drew near the borders of 
Scotland, *' that I mi^t takeapeepat the people 
I am going amongst— a single glance would suf- 
fice to ^ve me some idea of them, or, at least, 
to show whether they are the sort of persons it 
will be possible for me to love," 

i^Tou have formed very high and somewhat 
presumptuous ideas of your own powers of dis- 
crimination, it seems," said Mrs. St Clair with 
a disdainful smile ; ''but I should humbly con- 
ceive that my knowledge and experience might 
jprove almost as useful a« your oik^ observations 
or theories are likely to do." 
' **I beg your pardon, mamma, but I did not 
know yon had been^^cquainted vrith the Ross- 
ville fimiily.'" % 

''I am, not personally acquainted with any of 
them-*I never wasM never wo^^ have been, but 
Ibr you— it is upon your accounti nowstoep to are- 
eQnciMation,'fdiich otherwise I would have spum- 
ed as I have been spumed." She spoke with vehe- 
mence, then in a calmer tone proceeded : " It is 
natural that yra should wish to know somethibgof 
therelations you are going amongst, since there is 
nothing morederinUe than aprevious knowledge 
of those whom it is necessary we should please. 
But it is only firom report I can speak of the Ross- 
viUe &mily, tbou^ even from report we may 
fimn a tolerably accurate idea of people's general 



character. Report then says, that Lord Rossville 
is an obstinate, troublesome, tiresome, well-be- 
haved man ; that his sister, Lady Betty, who 
resides with him, is a harmless, dull, inquisitive 
old woman; then there are nephews, sister's 
sons, to one of whom you are probably destined ; 
there is Mr. Delmour, a weak, formal parliament- 
ary drudge, son of Lord siomebody Delmour, 
and nephew to the Duke of Buriington, and his 
brother. Colonel Delmour, a fashionable unprin- 
cipled gamester; and Mr. Lyndsay, a sort of 
quakeriah, methodistical, sombre person, all, of 
course, brimful of pride and prejudice. Never- 
theless, beware how you contradict prejudices, 
even knowing them to be such, for the generality 
of people are much more tenacious of their preju- 
dices than of any thing belonging to them ; and 
should yon hear them run out in raptures at such 
a prospect as this," pointing to the long bleak 
line of Scottish coast, '* even this you, too, must 
admire ; even this cold shrubless tract of bare 
earth and stone walls, and yon dark stormy sea, 
you will periiaps be told, (and you must assent,) 
are fairer that the lilied fields and limpid waters 
ofLanguedoc" 

Miss St Clair remained silent for a few mo 
ments contemplating the scene before her; at 
last she said, " Indeed, mamma, I do think there 
is something fine in such a scene as this, al- 
though I can scarcely tell in what the charm 
consists, or why it should be more deeply felt 
than scenes of greater beauty and grandeur; 
but there seems to me something so simple and 
majestic in such an expanse of mere earth and 
water, than I feel as if I were looking on nature 
at the beginning of the creation, when only the 
sea and the dry land bad been formed." 

<< Rather after the fidl, methinks," said Mrs. 
St Clair with a bitter smile, as she drew her 
cloak round her, " at least, I feel at present much 
more as if I had been expelled from Paradise, 
than as if I were entering it" 

The scene was indeed a dreary one, though 
calculated to excite emotions in the mind trae to 
nature in all her varied aspects ; and more es- 
pecially in the youthful heart, where novelty 
alone possesses a charm sufficient to call forth 
its admiration. The dark lead-coloured ocean 
lay stretched before them, its dreary expanse, 
concealed by lowering douds, while the sea-fowl 
clamouring in crowds to the slior^ announced the 
coming storm. The yet unclothed fields were 
black with crows, ndiose discordant cries, min- 
gled with the heavy monotonous sound of the 
waves, as they advanced with sullen roar, and 
broke with idle splash. A thick mist was gradual- 
ly spreading over every object— an indescribable 
shivering was felt by every human tiling which 
had bones and skin to feel — ^in short, it veas 
an east wind ; and the efiect of an east wind 
upon the coast of Scotland may have been ex- 
perienced, but cannot be described. 
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^nm is dreadMl" ezcUimed Mn, St Cbir, 
M Imt teetk chattered in her heed, and her akin 
began to rise into what iavulgarij termed gooee- 



« Yon do look ill, mamma — ^you are quite a 
pale blue, and I certainly feel as I never did 
before;** and Mias St Clair pulled up the win- 
dows, and wrapped her roqiuUihrt still closer. 
The French valeC and Abi|^ who sat on the 
dicky, looked round with pitiful faces, as though 
to adL, ** (lv?iit-€e que eda r* Even the postillion 
aaemed adlected in the same manner, for, stop- 
ping his horses, he drew forth a ponderous many* 
caped great-coat, and buttoning it up to his nose, 
with a look that bade defiance to the weather, he 
pursued his route. The air grew colder and cold- 
er—the mist became thicker and thicker— the 
«hiieks of the se»-fowl louder and louder — till a 
tremendous hail ahower burst forth, and dashed 
with threatening violence against the windows of 
the caniage. The undaunted driver was com- 
pelled to bend his purple face beneath its pitiless 
pelting, while he urged his horses as if to escape 
from its influence. 

''This is Scotland, and this is the month of 
May !" exclaimed Mrs. St Clair with a groan, 
as she looked on the whitened fields, and her 
thou^ts recurred to the smiling skies and balmy 
vernal airs of Languedoc. 

''Scotland has given us rather a rude wel- 
<x>me, I must confess," said her daughter ; " but, 
happily, I am not superstitious; and, see, it is 
beginning to smile upon us already. 

In a few minutes the clouds rolled away— the 
sun burst forth in all his warmth and brilliancy 
—the tender wheat glittered in the moisture— the 
lark flew exulting aloft— the sea-fowl spread 
tbehr white wings and skimmed over the blue 
waters-^e postillion slackened his pace, and 
put off* his great-coat: such is Scotland's varying 
«limo— such its varying scenery ! 



cRAPTEnm. 

" My fkthff's hoots! 
-fitood ne not theaoe 
DiihoMNir'd, bat to wealth, to greatness rais'd." 

SophoeUt, 

It was on a lovely evening that the travellers 
reached their destination near the western coast 
of Scotland. The air was soft, and the setting 
son shed his purple light on the mountains which 
formed the back-ground of the Rossville domains. 
The appro^h wound along the side of a river, 
which possessed all the characteristic variety of 
a Scottish stream — now gliding silently along, or 
steming to stand motionless in the crystal depth 
of some shaded pool— now chafing and gurgling, 
with lulling sound, over its pebbly bed — while its 
6 



steep banks presented no lass ehangiiigCealana* 
In some places they were covered with wood, 
now in the first tints of Spring— the formal pop- 
lar's pale hue, and the fringed larch's tender green 
mingling with the red searad leaf of the oak, and 
the brown opening bud of the sycamore. In 
Others, gray rocks peeped from amidst the lichens 
and creeping plants which covered them as with 
a garment of many oolours, and the wild nao 
decked them with its transient blossoms. 

Farther on the banks became less precipitous, 
and gradually sunk into a gentle slope, covered 
with smooth green tur^ and sprinkled with treea 
of noble sise. The only sounds that mingled 
with the rush of the stream were the rich full 
song of the blackbird, the plaintive murmur of 
the wood pigeon, and the abrupt, but not unmusi- 
cal, note of the cuckoo. Qertrude gazed with 
ecstasy on all around, and her heart swelled with 
delight as she thought, that this fair scene she was 
destined to inherit ; and a vague poetical feeling 
of love and gratitude to Heaven caused her to 
raise her eyes, swimming in tearful rapture, to 
the giver of all good. But it was merely the over- 
flowing of a young, enraptured, and enthusiastie 
mind ; no deeper principle was felt or understood 
— no trembling mmgled with her joy — no dark 
future cast its shadow on the mirror imagmation 
presented to her, but visions of pomp and power, 
and wealth and grandeur — ^visions of earthly blias 
—swam before those eyes which yet were raised 
from earth to heaven. She was roused from her 
reveiy by a deep sigh, or rather groan, from her 
mother, who leaned back in the carriage, seem- 
ingly overcome by some painful sensation either 
of mind or body. Miss St Clair was aocustomBd 
to hear her mother sigh, and even groan, upon 
very slight occasions, sometimes upon no occasion 
at all ; but, at present, there was something that 
betokened an intensity of suflering too sincere for 
feigning. 

" You are ill, mamma! " exclaimed she in ter- 
ror, as she looked on her mother's pale and agi- 
tated countenance. 

It was some moments ere Mrs. St Clair could 
find voice to answei^-but at length, in much emo- 
tion, she said — 

" Is it surprising that I should feel atapproaeh- 
ing that house from which my husband and my* 
sd[f were exiled— nay, were even denied an en- 
trance? Can you imagine that I should be uik- 
moved at the thoughts of beholding that family 
by whom we were rendered outcasts, and whom 
I have only known as my bitterest enemies?" 

Mrs. St Clair's voice and her colour both rose 
as she enumerated her injuries. ' 

"OhI mamma, do not at such a time sufier 
your mind to dwell upon those painful recollec- 
tions ; it is natural that melancholy thoughts 

should suggest themselves; but ah! there is 

the castle," cried the young heiress, forgetting aU 
her mother's wrongs as the stately mansion now 
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bunt upon tbe&Tiew; and again berheftiteiult- 
ed as she lodied on its lofty torrets and long 
range of arched windows gUtteiingin the golden 
rays of the aettingsun. In another uMunent they 
found themseWes at the entrance; a train of 
richly liyeried servants were stationed to reeeiye 
them. Mrs. St Clair's agitation increased^ehe 
■topped and leaned upon her daoghter, who feared 
she would have fainted ; hot making an efibrt, she 
followed the servant, who led the way to the 
presence of his Lord, when, quickly recovering 
her self-possession, i^ advanced, and gracefully 
presented her daughter, saying, 

"To your Lordship's generous protection I 
commit my fatherless child.** 

Lord Rossville was a hulky, portentous-looking 
person, with nothing marked in his physiognomy 
except a pair of very black elevated eyebrows, 
whic^ gave an unvarying expression of solemn 
astonishment to his countenance. He had a 
husky voice, and a very tedioas elocution. He 
was some little time preparing an answer to this 
address, but at last he replied, — 

" I shall, rest assured, Madam, make a point 
of fulfilling, to the utmost of my power and abili- 
ties, the hi^y important duties of the parental 
office." 

He then saluted hb sister-in-law and niece, 
and taking a hand of each, led them to a tall thin 
gray old woman, with a long inquisitive-looking 
nose, whom he named as Lady Betty St Clair. 

Lady Betty rose from her seat with that sort of 
deUbente bustle which generally attends &e 
rising up and the sitting down of old ladies, and 
may be intended to show that it is not an every 
day aflair with them to practise such condescen- 
sion. Having taken off her spectacles. Lady 
Betty carefully deposited them withinalarge work- 
basket, out of which protruded a tiger's head in 
worsted work, and a volume of a noveL She 
next lifted a cambric handkerchief from off a fat 
sleepy lap-dog which lay upon her knees, and 
deposited it on a cushion at her feet She then 
put aside a small fly table, which stood before 
her as a sort of out- work, and thus freed from all 
impediments welcomed her guests, and after re- 
garding them with looks only expressive of stu- 
pid curiosity, she motioned to them to be seated, 
and replaced herself with even greater commo- 
tion than she had risen up. Such a reception 
was not calculated to call forth feelings of the 
most pleasurable kind, and Gertrude feh chilled 
at manners so diftrent from the bland courtesy 
to which she had been accustomed, and her heart 
sunk at the tiioughts of being domesticated with 
people who appeared so dull and unpleasing. 
The very apartment seemed to partake of the 
character of its inmates ; it had neither die solid 
magnificence of ancient times, nor the elegant 
luxury of the present age ; neither was there any 
of the grotesque ornaments of antiquity, nor the 
amaaing litter <tf fashionable baobles for the eye 



to have recofune to. Lady Betty's huge work- 
basket was the only indkation that the apart- 
ment was inhaUted— an air of stiff propriety— 
of splendid discomfort, reigned throughout 

The usual, and more than the usual questions 
were put by the Eari and his sister, as to time 
and distance, and roads and drivers, and inns 
and beds, and weather and dust ; and all were 
answered by Mrs. St Clair in the manner most 
calculated to conciliate those with whom she 
*%onversed— till, in the course of half an hoar. 
Lord Rossville was of opinion, that she was one 
of the best bred, best informed, most sensible, 
lady-Uke women he had ever conversed with— 
and his Lordship was not a person who was apt 
to form hasty opinions upon any subject 

Lord Rossville's character was one of those 
whose traits, though minute, are as strongly 
marked as though ttiey had been cast in a large 
mould. But, as not even the powers of the mi- 
croscope can impart strength and beauty to the 
object it magnifies, so no biographer could have 
exaggerated into virtues the petty foibles of his 
mind. Yet the predominating qualities were 
such as often cast a fiUse ^ory around their 
po s s e ssor — for the love of power and the desire 
of human applause were the engrossing princi- 
ples of his soiiL In strong capacious minds, and 
in great situations, these incentives often produce 
brilliant results ; but in a weak contracted mind, 
moving in the narrow sphere of domestic life, they 
eould only circulate through the thousand little 
channels that tend to increase or impair domes- 
tic hapfnness. As he was not addicted to any 
particular vice, he considered himself as a man 
of perfect virtue; and having been, in some re- 
spects, very prosperous in his fortune, he was 
thoroughly satisfied that he was a person of the 
most consummate wisdom. With these ideas of 
himself, it is not surprising that he should have 
deemed it hisbounden duty to direct and manage 
every man, woman, child, or animal, who came 
within his sphere, and that too in the most tedi- 
ous and tormenting manner. Perhaps the most 
teazing point in his character was his ambition — 
the fa^ ambition of thousands — to be thought an 
eloquent and impressive speaker; for this pur- 
pose, he always used ten times as many words 
as were necessary to express his moaning, and 
those too of die longest and strongest descrip- 
tion. Another of his tormenting peculiarities 
was his desire of explaining every thing, by which 
he always perplexeid and mystified the simplest 
subject Yet he had his good points, for he 
widbed to see those around him happy, provid- 
ed he was the dispenser of their happiness, and 
that Aey were happy precisely in the manner 
and degree he thought proper. In short, Loid 
Rossville was a sort of petty benevolent tyrant; 
and any attempt to enlarge his soul, or open his 
understanding, would have been in vain. In- 
deed, his mind was ahready full, as full as it 
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eonkl hold, of little fhoQ^jt^ tittle plaii% tittle 
Bolioiis, little prejodicee, tittle whims, and no- 
thing ishoit of regeneration could have made him 
otherwise, fle had a code of laws, a code 
of proprieties, a code of delicacies, all his own, 
and he had long languished for subjects to 
execute them upon. Mrs. St Clair and her 
daughter were tberefixe no small acquisitions to 
hisfitmily— he looked upon them as two very 
fine pieces of wax, ready to receive whatever im- 
pression he chose to give them ; and the humUi 
oonfiding manner in which his niece had been 
committed to him, had at once secured both to 
mother and daughter his favour and protection. 
Lady Betty's character does not possess materials 
to furnish so long a commentary. She was 
cfaielly remarkable for the quantity of worsted 
work she executed, which, for a person of her 
time of life, was considered no less extraordinary 
than meritorious. She was now employed on 
her fifth rug— the colours were orange and blue 
— the pattern an orange tiger ecuehmit picked out 
with scariet upon an azure ground. She also 
read all the novels and romances which it is pre- 
sumed are pubUshed for the exclusive benefit of 
superannuated old women and silly young ones ; 
such as the £nchanted Head--the Invisible 
Hand — the Miraculous Nuptials, &c 6lc &c. 
She was now in the midst of " Bewildered Affec- 
tions, or All is not Lost," which she was read- 
ing, unconsciously, for the third time, with un- 
broached delight Lastly, she carefully watch- 
ed over a (at, pampered, ill-natured lap-dog, 
subject to epilepsy, and asked a great many 
useless questions which few people thought of 
answering. 

These were the only members of the family 
who appeared, but Lord Roesville mentioned 
that two of his nephews were on a visit in the 
neighbourhood, and mi^t be expected the fol- 
lowing day. 

** Since you are now. Madam,** said he, ad- 
dressing Mrs. St Clair, ''become as it were in- 
corporated in the Rossville family, it is proper 
and expedient that you should be made acquaint- 
ed with all its members. I do not mean that 
acquaintance which a personal introduction con- 
veys, but that knowledge which we acquire by a 
preconceived opinion, founded upon the experi- 
ence of those on whose judgment and accuracy 
we can rely. I diall, therefore, give you su<^ 
information regarding the junior members of this 
family, as observation and opportunity have af- 
fbrded me, and which, I flatter myself, may not 
prove altogether unacceptable or unavailing." 
The Eari paused, hemmed, and proceeded. 
''The senior of the two juvenile raem1)|^ to 
whom yon will, m all probability, be introduced 
in the course of a very short period, is Lieute- I 
nantrColonel Frederick Debnour of the 19th j 
dragoons, yo u ngest son of the late Lord George | 
Detaiour, who was second son of James Duke i 
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of Burtington, by the Marchioness of Efienfoid, 
widow of the deceased Charies Chaloner, Mar- 
quis of Efienford, who died at an eariy period, 
leaving one son, the present Augustus, Marquis 
of Efienford, married to the Lady Isabella Cad- 
rington, dau^liter of the Duke of Litchfield, and 
one daughter, the present much admired Coun- 
tess of Lymington ;— on the other hand, WiUiam 
Henry, the present Duke ofBurlington, espoused 
the only daughter of that illustrious statesman, 
John Eari of Harieigh, by whom he has issue 
one son, the Marquis of Haslingden, now abroad 
on account of the deticate and precarious state 
of his health. Thus it happens, and I hope I 
have made it sufficiently clear, that certain 
members of this family are at the same time 
united either by consanguinity,or by collateral con 
nexion of no remote degree, with many — ^I mi^ 
say with most— of the illustrious families in the 
sister kingdom. 

"My sister, the Lady Augusta Deknour, 
widow of the late Lord (George Delmour, at 
present resides in4he metropolis with her three 
dau^ters— one of whom is, I understand, on 
the eve of forming a hi^y honourable and ad- 
vantageous alliance with the eldest son of a cer- 
tain Baronet of large fortune and extensive pro- 
perty in the southern extremity of the island — 
but of this it mi^t not be altogether deUcate to 
say more at present Colonel Frederick Del 
mour, then, the subject of our more immediate 
consideration— is in himself a gentleman of 
figure, fashion, accomptishments, and of very 
distinguished bravery in his highly honourable 
profession. He has already had the honour oJ 
being twice slightly wounded in the field of bat- 
tle, and in being made very honourable mention 
of in the despatches from the Eari of Marsham 
to his Royal Highness the Commander-in-chief 
In these respects, the dignity and untarnished 
honour of the noble famities to which he belongfc 
have soared no diminution in his person ; but 
it is to his elder brother,*^ and he now turned to- 
wards Miss St Clair, "that we— that is, the 
Duke of Buriington and myself look as to one 
who is to add still greater lustre to the coronets 
with which he is so intimately connected. To 
all the natural advantages, accomptishments, and 
acquirements of his brother, he unites address 
and abitities of the highest order, by means of 
which he has already acted a most distinguished 
part in the senate, and bids fair to become one of 
the first — if not the first, statesman of this, or, 
indeed, of any age." The Eari paused, as if 
overcome witii the prophetic visions which 
crowded on his mind. 

"What thne of ni^ is it?" asked Lady 
Betty. 

The Earl, recalled from his hi^ anticipations, 
and reminded of the lapse of time, resumed hit 
discourse, but in a less lofty tone. " The junior 
member of this family, whmn I have now to pro- 
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atat to jQtty >• Edwaid Lyndaaj^ Ea^inre, of 
Lynnwood, ia lbi» county, only child of the late 
£dwajcd Ljndmy of Lynnwood, Esquire, and my 
yoong^t aiflter, the deceased Lady Jane St 
ClaiCi The late Mr. Lyndsay was descended 
from an ancient and hi^y respectahlefkmily, but, 
by certain ancestral imprudences, was coi^er- 
ahly involTed and embarrassed during his life, in- 
somoch that he was under the necessity of ac- 
cepting a situation in one of our colonial settle- 
ments, whither he was accompanied by Lady 
Jane. Both, I lament to say, fell victims, in 
a short period, to the pestilential efllects of the 
fJimate, leaving this young man, then an infant 
of three years and a half old, to my sole protec- 
li«a and guardianship. How these duties were 
discharged, it is not for me to say; only, in 
justice to myseli^ 1 deem it right and proper to 
state, that, at the expiry of the minority, the es- 
tate then was — (I say nothing of the means or 
management--let these speak for themselves^ 
I simply deem it due to myself to state, that the 
estate was then) — firee. /fit is so no longer — " 
and the Earl bowed, and waved bis hands in that 
significant manner which says, ^[ wash my 
hands of iL" But his Lordship took a long time 
«ven to wash his hands, for he still went on-^ 
** There is, pechafs, no greater or more insuper- 
able impediment to radical improvement in 
youth, and it is, I lament to say, one of the most 
distinguishing characteristics of the age in which 
we lire, than a disregard for the warning voice 
of those who have, with honour, advantage, and 
dignity, arrived at that period of life when they 
are entitled to the meed oi, at least, experience. 
Had Mr. Lyndsay followed the path which, 
with infinite consideration, I had marked out 
for him, he might now, by the instrumentality of 
those great and noble family connexions he pos- 
sesses, have been on the mgh road to honour, 
wealth, distinction, and sdf-approbation. As it 
is, be has chosen, contrary to my recommenda- 
tion, to deelme the highly advantageous situation 
ofiered to him in our Asiatic dominions, assign- 
ing as his sole reason, that he was satisfied with 
what lie abeady had, and meant to devote hun- 
self to the management and improvement of his 
own estate. A young man m his situation in 
life, scarcely yet twenty-six years of age, highly 
educated, as I made it a point he should be, and 
possessed of an ancient family estate, by no 
means great, and, I much fear, not wholly unin- 
cumbered, to refuse a situation of such honour, 
emolument, and patronage !~Mr. Lyndsay may 
be a good man ; but it was my most anxious wish 
and endeavour to have made him more — ^I would 
have made him— had he submitted to my guid- 
ance and control — ^I would have made him a 
great man?" 

The solemn and dignified silence which fol- 
lowed this was happily bioken by the announce- 
ment of supper. The evening wore slowly 



away, for each minute seemed filse a dtt^ oC 
lead to Miss St Clair, who was more of an am 
and temperament to enjoy than to endure. At 
length it was ended, and she retired te heir 
apartment with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
disappointment 



CHSPTBft fV. 

" O tife ! bow pleasant in thy manaag, 
Yoong Fmafn rays thy hffls adon&ig I 
CoUt-pausing cautMm's leasons scomiag. 

We frisk away, 
Like Bchool-boys at th' expected warning, 
To joy a«l play." 

BuaMS. 

Tbb following morning Geitnide raee eariy^ 
impatient to take an unmolested survey of what 
she already looked upon as her own^ The suit 
of public rooms engaged but little of her aae»> 
tion ; she bad ah«Miy settled, in her own innd, 
that these must be completely new^ funuBhed, 
and with this sweeping resolution, she passed 
quickly through them, merely stopping to ex- 
amine the few pictures they contained. An op«a 
door, an almost dark passage, and a turnpike 
stair, at length pnesented themselves as stimn- 
lants to her curiosity, and tempted her to diverge 
from the strai^t Ime ^le had hitherto foUow^. 
It was the origbud part of the budding, to whiah 
a modem Qothic front had been affixed, and she 
fbund herself in all the inextricable maxe of long 
narrow passages, leading only to disappointment, 
— steps which seemed to have been placed only, 
as if on purpose, to make people ■tunible-'aDd 
little useless roomsf which looked as if they had 
been contrived solely for the pastime of hide 
and seek. At length she enterod one she guest- 
ed to be Lord Roesville's study, and was hattily 
retreating, when her eye was caught by an okl- 
fii^oned glass door, opening^npon a shrubbery. 
She tried to open it, but it was k>oked; thepvos-. 
pect from without was alluring, and die felt un- 
willing to turn away from it ; dK windows wen 
but a little distance from the ground, and, hav« 
ing opened one, and smelt the violets that grew 
beneath, her next impulse was to spring lightly 
through it into the gkrden. As she inhaled the 
fresh morning air, fraught with the sweets of 
eariy summer, where ''the scent comes and goes 
like the warbling of music," and looked on the 
lovely landscape as it shone in the deep calm ra- 
diance of the mormng sun, her heart exuHed in 
ail the joyonsness of youth and health in the 
brightness of creation. She had wandered to 
a eonsidenble distance, ndnn, hasviBg gained 
the top of an enlnenoe, she stood to admire the 
efiect of some cottages situated on the green 
shdving bank vtrlnch overhung the rhrar. **What 
a pretty picturesque thing a cottage is,** thought 
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AetDhersdf; '* how gracefitfiyka smoke lisee 
ton amongst the trees, and contrasts with the 
dear atmosphere around. When this is mine, I 
will certainly have some pretty cottages built in 
sight of the castle, and have the good people to 
dance on the green sward before their doors in 
an evening when their work is done. O, how 
easy it must be to be g09d, when one has the 
power of doing good !" 

Ignorant of herself and of the nature of the hu- 
man heart, Gteitrude believed that to will and to 
do were one and the same ; as yet untaught, 
IhtA all vague basdess schemes of virtue, all 
vain romantic dreams of benevolence, are as 
much the cobwebs of imagination as the air-built 
castles of human happiness, whether of love, 
g^>r7, riches, or ambition. 

The beauty of the morning— the interest each 
object excited-^-the song of the birds— 4he smell 
of the opemng flowers— the sound of the waters, 
all comlHued to lull her visionary mind into an 
Elysium of her own creating, and as she walked 
along, in all the ideal enjoyment of her Utopian 
fchemes, she found h^self at the door of one of 
those cottages, whose picturesque appearance 
had charmed her so much, at a distance. A 
nearer survey, however, soon satisfied her that 
&e view owed all its charms to distance. Some 
eoane, lint-haired, mahogany-faced, half-naked 
urchins, with brown legs and black feet, were 
dabbling in a gutter before the door, while some 
bigger ones were pursuing a pig and her litter, 
seemingly for the sole purpose of amusement 

*< What a ]»ty those children are all so u^y !" 
thoQ^t Miss St Clair ; " it would have been so 
delightlul to have had them all nicely dressed, 
and have taught them myself; but they are so 
frightful, I could have no^pleasure in seeing 
tiiem." However, she overcame her repugnance 
so far as to accost them. "Would not you like 
to be made nice and dean, and have pretty new 
do&es?*' 

« Aye!" answered one of them with a broad 
stare, and still broader accent 

^ And to go to schod, and be taught to read, 
and write, and woric?** 

^ Naw !" answered the whole troop with one 
voice, as they renewed tiieir splashing with 
fresh vigour. Miss St Clair made no farther at^ 
tempts in that quarter, but she entered the cot- 
tage, carefully picking her steps, and wrapping 
her garments dose round her, to prevent their 
contracting any impurities. The snxike, which had 
figured so gracefully out of doors, had a very di^ 
finent efl^ within, and she stood a few minutes 
on the threshold before she could summon cou- 
imge to penotiate farther. At length, as her eyes 
got accustomed to the palpable obscure, she dis- 
covered the figure of a man, seated in a weodan 
ehair by the fire, in a ragged coat and striped 
woollen ni^itcap. "He is iD, poiM* creature," 
bought she, and quickly tdvaodng, she wished 
10 



fann good roonung. Her salutation was rsepeeC^ 
fully returned, and the man, making an eflbrt to 
rise, invited her to be seated with considerable 
courtesy. 

<* I am afraid yon are ill," said Gkrtrude, declin- 
ing the invitation, and looking with compassion 
on his lean sallow visage. 

«Oo, 'deed he's very ill, my L.eddy," cried a 
voice from bdiind, and presently advanced a 
stout, blooming, broad-faced dame, dad in a 
scan^ blu^ flannd petticoat and diort-gown. 
She was encompassed by a gin or hoop support- 
ing two stoups,"^ a piece of machinery altogedier 
peculiar to Scotkmd. Having disengaged hot^ 
self from this involvement or convdvement, she 
dropt a ciiitsy to her guest, and tiien, wijMng down 
a chair, pressed her to be seated. 

"The gudeman's really eztraordinar ill, my 
Leddy," continued she in a high key. " Pm sure 
I ken na what to do wi' him ; it was firstasutten 
doon cauld, an' noo he's fii'n in till a sort o' a 
dwinin like, an' atwed I dinna think he'll e'er 
get the better ot" 

** Have you any doctor to see him f" inquirsd 
Miss St Clair. 

"Go, twed he's had doctors enough an' nao- 
thing's been spared oo him. Pm sure he's pitten 
as muckle doctor's stuff o' ae kind an' aiuther in 
till himsd' as mi^t hae pushened him twenty 
times ower; but wed a wat, I think the mair be 
takes the waur he grows." 

" Perhaps he takes too much medicine." 

" 'Deed 111 no say but he may, but ye ken, my 
Leddy, what can he do 7— he maun tak what the 
doctor sends him— the things eanna be lost; but 
twed he's very sweered to tak them whiles, 
tho' Pm sure muckle money they cost, an', as I 
tdl him, they're dear morsels." 

" Perhaps if ho were to leave off the medidnes, 
and try the efiect of fresh air, and good milk, and 
soup, which I shall endeavour to procure for 
him" 

"I'm sure we're muckle obliged to you, my , 
Leddy, but he need nae want for fresh air, 1^ 
can get eneu^ o' that ony day by gawen to the 
door; but there's nae gettin him to stir frae the 
chimley lug ; and, 'deed, I canna say he wants 
for milk or broth dther, for one o' the young gen- 
tlemen up bye spoke to my Lord for us, and he's 
really no too mean for his meat if he wad take it ; 
as I tdl him whiles, my certy, mony a ane wad 
be glad to haet for the takin." 

" Is there any thing dse, then, in which I can 
be of use to you?" inquired Miss St Clair, now 
addressing the invalid, " is there any thing you 
particulariy wiah for?" 

The man held up a ragged dbow— " Om your 
Leddyship has an add coat to spare," said he, in 
a hesitating voice. 

* A stoop is neither a budtet, nor a pitcher, nor a 
jari nor an any thing bat a stoop. 
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**Aiiaiild cottt!" interpoeed hit dmme; "oo» 
what could pit an auld coat in your head, Tarn ? 
I'm sure theie's ahantel thinigs mair needfb*than 
an auld coat — ^no that he wad be the waur o' a 
coat neither, for, he has naething atween that 
pour dud on his back an' his marriage ane, and 
his Sabbath-day suit in the kist there." 

" Pray let me know what things are most 
wanted for your husband's comfort," said Miss 
Stb Ckir, ^ and I shall make a point of sending 

inem — a bit of carpet, for instance " looking 

upon the damp clay floor. 

" Wud ye bke a bit carpet, Tarn, the leddy 
asks 7" roared his wife to him ; then, without 
waiting for an answer, 

" Oo, 'deed he disna ken what he wud like ; 
an' he's ne'er been used till a carpet, an' I daur 
say It wud just be a disconvenience till him, noo 
that he canna be fashed wi' ony thing — ^no but 
what he mi^t pit up wi' a bit carpet, I'se war- 
nm'y if he had ither things tiiat are a hantel mair 
needfnn" 

^ A more comfortable chair, then, I may surely 
send," said Gertrude, still persiatittg in her be- 
nevolent attempta 

''The leddy's for sendin' ye anither chyre, 
Tam," again riiouted his tender helpmate--the 
husband nodded his assent; ''but tweel, he's 
soCten sae lang in that ane, I doot it's no worth 
hn DHiile to chynge t noo ; and I dinna think 
he could be fashed wi' anither chyre — ^no but 
what ye micht jnt up wi' anither chyre or twa, 
if we had aw thhig else wiselike." 

" I am sorry there is nothing I can think of 
that would be acceptable to you " 

" Oo, Pll no say that, 'my Leddy," briskly inter- 
rupted the hostess; ''there's a hantel things, 
weel a wat, we hae muckle need o' — ^for ae thing 
— but I roaist think shame to tellt — an' it's really 
naefautti* mine neither, my Leddy; but it's 
jiist BiAhappent, wi' ae thing an' anither, I hae 
ne'er gotten a steek 6' the gudeman's dead claise 
ready— and noo to think that he's drawin' near 
his end, I'm sure! canna tell the vexation it's 
cost me." Here the dame drew a deep si^ 
and wiped her eyes with the comer of her apron, 
then proceeded — "Siena a discreditable like 
thing to hae said, an' sic a comfort as, nae doot, 
it wad be to him to see aw thing ready and wise- 
like afore he gaed oot o^ the world — ^A suit o' 
gode bein comfortable dead claise, Tammes," 
appealing to her husband, " wad set ye better 
than aw the braw chjrres an' carpets i' the toon. 
No but what if ance yd had the tane ye micht 
pit up wi' the tither ; but wad naet be a bonny- 
like thing to see you set up wi' a braw carpet, 
and a salt chyre, an' to think ye had nae sa 
muckle as a wise-like windin' sheet to row ye 
in?" 

A great deal of the pathos of this harangue 
was, of course, unintelligible to Miss St Clair ; 
but she comprehended the maine scope of it, and. 



somewhat shocked at this Scotch mode of evinc- 
ing conjugal afiection, she put down some money 
and withdrew, rather surprised to find what dif- 
ferent ideas of comfort prevailed m different 
countries, and a good deal disappomted m the 
failure of her benevolent intentions. 



CHAPTER ▼. 

" What ki»id of catechiiiiig call you this 7" 

Mveh Ado abcmt Notkmg. 

TiMB had passed unheeded, and chance, ra- 
ther than design, led Miss St Clair to retrace hef 
steps, when, as she drew near the castle, she 
was met by one of the servants, who informed 
her, that he and several others had been sent in 
search of her, as it was long past the breakfast 
hour, and the family had been some time assem- 
bled. Ashamed of her own thoughtlessness, she 
quickened her steps, and desiring the servant to 
show the way to the breakfast-room, without 
waiting to adjust her dress, she hastily entered, 
eager to apologize for her transgression. But the 
dread solemnity that sat on LordRossvUle^s brow 
made her falter in her purpose. With the tea- 
pot in one hand, with the other he made an aw« 
ful wave for her to be seated. Lady Betty was 
busy mixing a mess of hot rolls, cream, and su- 
gar, for her epileptic lap-dog. An impending 
storm sat on Mrs. St Clair's fiice, but veiled under 
an appearance ofcalm dignified displeasure. (}exw 
trude felt as if denounced by the whole party — 
she knew not for what, unless for having been 
twenty minutes too late for breakfast, and, in 
some trepidation she began to apologize for her 
absence. Lord Rossville gave several deep se- 
pulchral hems, then, as if he had been passing 
sentence upon a criminal, said, — 

" I am not averse to postpone thediscussioaof 
this delicate and pamful investigation, Miss St 
Clair, until you shall have had the benefit of re- 
freshment" 

Gertrude was confounded — "My Lord!" ex» 
claimed she, in amazement, "I am very sorry if 
any thing has occurred,"— end she looked round 
for an explanation. 

Lord Rossville hemmed — ^looked still more 
appalling, and then spoke as follows : — 

" You are doubtless aware. Miss St Clau; 
that, in all countries where civilization and re* 
finement have made any considerable progress^ 
female delicacy and propriety are— are ever held 
in the bluest estimation and esteem." 

His Lordship paused ; and as no contradiction 
was oftred to this his proem, he proceeded— 

"But you must, or certainly eti^ to be like- 
wise aware, that it is not merely these virtues 
themselves -vdiich must be carefully implanted, 
and vigilantly watched over, in the young and 
tender female — for even die possession of the vir 
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tuet themselves are not a sufficient shield for the 
ftmale, character. It was a maxim of Julius 
Cttsar's, unquestionablj the greatest conqueror 
that ever lived, that lus wife must not only be 
spotless in herself, but that she must not even be 
suspected by others ; a maxun that, in my opi- 
nion, deserves to be engraven in letters of gold, 
and certainly cannot be too early, or too deeply, 
imprinted on the young and tender female 
breast" 

His Lordship had gained a dimax, and he 
stopped, overpowered with his own eloquence. 
Mrs. St Clair made a movement expressive of 
the deepest attention and most profound admi- 
cation. 

"Such being my sentiments— sentiments in 
which I am borne out by the testimony of one of 
the greatest men who ever lived— it is not surpris- 
ing that I should feel, and feel deeply too, the 
glaring indiscretion you have, I grieve to say, 
already committed, since your entrance within 
these walls." 

Then, after another solemn pause, during 
which Miss St Clair sat in speechless amaze- 
knent, he resumed with more than senatorial dig- 
nity. 

**I wish to be correctly informed at what hour 
you quitted your apartment this morning. Miss 
St Clair?" 

" Indeed, my Lord, I cannot tell," answered 
Gertrude, with perfect ntiveU, ^ I had forgot to 
wind up my wnich, and I did not hear any clock 
strike; but, from the appearance of the monung, 
I am sure it was eariy." 

" And what, may I ask, was the mode or man- 
ner. Miss St Clair, by which you thou^t proper 
to quit my house at so untimely and unusual 
an hour?" demanded the Earl in a voice of re- 
pressed emotion. 

Qertnide blushed, — " I am afraid I was guilty 
of a transgression, my Lord, for which I ask 
your pardon ; but, allured by the fineness of the 
morning, and the beauty df the scenery, I was 
desirous of getting out to enjoy them, and hav- 
ing in vain tried to make my way through a door, 
I was tempted to escape by a window." 

Miss St Clair spoke with so much simplicity 
and gentleness, and there was so much sweet- 
ness and even melody in her voice and accent, 
that any other than Lord Rossville would have 
wished her o^nce had been greater, that her 
apology might have been longer. Not so his 
Lordship, who possessed neither taste nor ear, 
and was alive to no charm but what he called 
propriety. At the conclusion of his niece's ac- 
knowledgment, the Eari struck his forehead, and 
took two or three turns up and down the room, 
then suddenly stopping — 
. *' Are you at all aware, Miss St Clan-, of the 
glaring— the— I must say— gross impropriety of 
such a step m itself— of the still more gross con- 
struction that will be put upon it by all the world ? 
12 



The simple fact has only to be teld, aad oae in- 
ference, and hot ens, will be dimwn. Toa have 
quitted the apaitroent assigned to you under 
my roof at a nameless, untimely, coMequenitly 
unbefitting hour; and you rashly, wantonly, 
and improperiy, predpiti^ yourself from a win- 
dow—and what window ? why, the window of 
my private sitting room ! A young female is seen 
issuing firom the window of my study at a nana- 
lesshourin the rooming-4he tale ctmdates— 
and where, I ask, am 1 7 

" Where were you?" asked Lady Betty. 

Mrs. St Clair put her handkerchief to her (aoe. 

«I am very sorry, my Lord, that I should have 
done any thing to displease you— if I have dotte 
wrong " 

" J/you have done wrong ! Good heavens ! is 
it thus you view the matter. Miss St Clair? 
What / think wrong! Who that has properfeel- 
ings of delicacy and propriety— who that has 
a due regard for character and reputation, but 
must view the matter precisely as I do 7 Sucka 
step— and at awh an hour !" 

And his Lordship resumed his troubled walk 

Unacquainted wkh her uncle's character, and 
ignorant of the manners and eualonis of the 
country, Gertrude was led to beliere she had 
committed a much more serioMMl efik»ee theasiM 
had been aware of, and she was at lengii 
wrought up to that degree of distress which th» 
Eari deemed necessary to mark her eontatioiL. 
Softened at witnessing the efleet of his pow«r» 
which he imputed to the fine style of his lan- 
guage, he now took his niece's hand, and address- 
ed her in what he intended for a more consola- 
tory strain. 

" I have considered it my duty — a painful one, 
doubtless, but, nevertheless, my duty — ^to point 
out to you the impropriety you have — I hope and 
believe, — inadvertently committed. As a meoi- 
ber of my family, and one for whose actions the 
worid will naturally consider me responsible, it 
is necessary that I should henceforth take upon 
myself the entire regulation of your future man- 
ners and conduct in life. You, Madam," to 
Mrs. St Clair, *< have delegated to me the au- 
thority of a parent, and I should ill merit so im^ 
portant a trust, were I to shrink from the dis^ 
charge of the fimctions of the parental office." 

Miss St Clair's blood ran cold at the thoughts 
of being subjected to such thraldom. 

« But before dismissing this subject— I trust for 
ever— ^letme here state to youmy sentiments with 
regard to young ladies walking before breakfast 
— a practice of which, I must confess, I have 
always disapproved. I am aware it is a practice 
that has the sanction of many hi^y respectable 
authorities, who have written on the subject of 
female ethics ; but, I own I cannot approve o( 
young ladies of rank and family leaving their 
apartments at the i^ame hour with chamber- 
maids and dairy-maids, and walking out unat- 
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tended at tn hoar when only tbe lower oideiB of 
the people are abiood. Walking before break- 
fmet, then, I must oooskler ae a moat mde maa- 
euline habitr— as the Right Honourable Rdmiind 
Bwke obeervee, * an air of robnatnesa and 
strength is highly pregudtoial to beauty,' (that ia, 
IB I apprehend, female beauty,) * while an appear- 
ance of iragili^ ia no leaa eseential to it ;' — and 
certainly nothings in my opinion, can be more 
unbecoming, more unfeminine, than to behold a 
yovng lady aeat herself at the break&st-table 
with the complexion of a dairy-maid and the ap- 
petite of a ploughman. At the same time, I am 
an advocate for eaiiy rising, as there are, doubt- 
leaa, many ways in which yoong ladies may spend 
their mornings, without rambling abroad; and 
yoa wiM imd, by lookingin yom* dreasing-rooBi, 
that I have made ample proTision for your in- 
fltmetion, and amusement, and delight Let 
flooming walks, therefore, from henceforth have 
an end." And he preased his niece's hand widi 
that »r of pompous forgiveness so revolting 
from one human being to another. Luckily, hie 
Lordship was here summoned away ; but ere he 
left iSbe room, he signified his intenticm of return- 
ing in an hour to show the ladieawhat was 
moet woYthv of observation in the castle and de- 



Abemd as this scene may appear, few will deny 
the undue importance which many people attach 
to the triHee of life, and how often mole-hills are 
magnified into moimtaina by those with whom 
tiiiles are indeed '*the sum of human things." 



CHAPTER VI. 

*' Bfr kkia, I can go no farther, Sir, 
My old bones aches : here's a maze trod indeed 
Tiiroagh fbrtb-rights and aieandera ! bj your patience, 
I aeeds OMist rest me." 

JluTevtpai. 

** True as the dial to the bud, 

Even though it be not shmed upon," 

Lord Ross? ills returned at the hour appointed, 
to do the honours of his castle. Bet, as most of 
my readers have doubdees experienoed tti» misery 
af being shewn a house whm diere was nothing 
to be seen, and oan tell ''how hard It is to climb" 
fiem the second sunk story to the uppermoet 
garreta^ I shall not be so unmercifoi .as to drag 
them up stain and down stairs to my Lady's 
diamber, and into all the chambers except his 
Lordship^s own, which he was too decorous to 
exhibit Neither shall I insist upon their bearing 
every thing explained and set forth even to the 
Didch tilea of the dairy, the hotand cold pipes of 
the weahing-hoiise, the new invented ovens, the 
admitably oonatmcted larder, the inimitable baths, 
widi aM the wonder-workings steam-gohig, appa- 



rataa of the kitehen. Here Mis. St Clair ac- 
quitted herself to admiration, for to see judiciously 
requires no small skill m the seer, and there are 
few who see things precisely as they ought to be 
seen. Bdany see too much--many too little. 
Some see only to find &ult— some <Hily to admire ; 
some are, or pretend to be, already acquainted 
with every thing they are shown — some are pro- 
foundly ignorant, consequently, cannot properly 
appredate the inventions or improvements exhi- 
bited. Some are too inquiaitive — some too indif* 
ferent; but it is as imposeiUe to describe the vast 
variety of seers as of mosses, neither is it easy 
to point out the innumerable rocks on which a 
seer may strike. A treatise, illustrated by a few 
memorable examples or awful warnings, mi|^ 
possibly be of some use to the unskilful beholder. 
But, as in moat other arts and Boiencea, much must 
depend upon natural genius. Mrs. St Clair was 
so happily endowed, that she was enabled to see 
every thing as it was mtended to be seen, and to 
bestow her admiration in the exact propCMtion in 
which she perooved it was required, through all 
the bitormediato degrees, from ecstatic rapture 
down to emphatic approvaL With Miss St 
Clair it was far otherwise ; die had no taste for 
poking into pantries, and chimnejfs, and cellars, 
or of hearing any of the inelegant minutiae of life 
detsiled. It seemed like breaking all the ea* 
chantments of existence to be thus made to view 
the complicated machinery by which life, artificial 
life, was sustained ; and she rejoiced when the 
survey was ended, and it was proposed, aher 
limcheon, to take a drive through the grounds. 
Crertrude flattered herself; that here she would, at 
least, enjoythe repose of iMctivity, and be suf- 
fered to see as much as could be seen, from a 
carriage window, of the beauties of nature. But 
Lord Roesville's mind was never in a quiescent 
state in any situation ; there was always something 
to be done or to be seen — the windows were to 
be either let down or drawn up — ^the blinds to be 
drawn up or pulled down — there was something 
that ou^t to be seen, but could iu>t be seen— 
or there was something seen that ou^t not to 
have been seen ; thus his mind was not only its 
own plague, but the plague of all who had the 
misfortune to bear him company. 

In vaiA were creation's charms spread before 
his eyes.— There is a mental blindness^ darker 
than that which shroods the visuid orb, and Na> 
tnre'^ works were to Lord Rossvillean universal 
blank, or father they were a sort of accotmtJxMkt 
in vrhich were registered all his own petty doingp. 
it was here he had drained— there he had em- 
banked—here he had planted— ^there he had cut 
down— here he had bidlt a bridge— there he had 
made a road—here he had levelled— there he had 
raised, frc frc &e. To all that his own head 
had planned he was feelingly alive; but, for 
the ** dread magnificence of Heaven," he had 
neither eye, ear, nor soul, and must, therefore, 
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be for^ven, if insennble to its influence. Mn. 
St Clur wu not much more highly gifted in 
that respect, but she could speak, if she could not 
feel, and she expatiated and admired, till Lord 
Rossville thought her^ without exception, the 
cleverest woman he had ever met with. 

** Since you are so great an enthusiaat in the 
beauties of nature, my dear Madam,** said he, 
addreesmg his sister-in-law, ^we shall extend 
our drive a little further thani hod purposed, that 
1 may have the pleasure of showing you, at a 
single coup <?««, the whole extent of the Roes- 
ville possessions in this county, while, at the 
same time, you will embrace some other objects, 
in which I am not wholly unconcerned.— Benja- 
min,** to the servant, ^to Pinnacle Hill,** and to 
Pinnacle GDll the horses' heads were turned. 
<< Pinnacle Hill,** continued the Eail, '* b a very 
celebrated spot; it is a purchase I made (W>m 
Lord Fahracrc some 3rears ago ; it is much re> 
sorted to by strangers, as commanding, with few 
exceptions, one of the finest views in ScotUnd.'* 

Mrs. St Clair hated fine views, and she tried 
to get off*, by pretending scruples about encroach- 
ing so much on his Lordship's time, goodness, 
and so forth— but all in vain ; to Pinnacle Hill 
they were driiwn, and, after being dragged up as 
far as horses could go, they were (as, indeed, 
the name implied) obliged to alight and ascend 
on foot With considerable toll they reached the 
top, and scarcely were they there, when the 
wind, having changed to the east, its never figdl- 
ing accompaniment, a raw mist, began to gather 
all round. But Lord Rossville was insensible 
even to an east wind — ^his bodily sensations be- 
ing quite as obtuse as his mental ones ; and hav- 
ing got to the top of the Pinnacle he faced him 
round, and, in the very teeth of the enemy, be- 
gan to point out what was and what was nol to be 
seen. 

"Here you have a very commanding view, or 
would have had, if the atmosphere had been 
somewhat clearer ; as it is, I can enable you dis- 
tinctly to trace out the boundarylineof the Ross- 
ville estate. Observe the course of the river in 
the direction of my cane — you see it plainly here 
— there it disappears amongst the Millbank woods 
— DOW it takes a turn, and you have it again to 
your left— you follow me ?** 

"Perfectly, my Lord,** replied Btfrs. St Clair, 
aKhou^ she saw nothing but a wreath of mist 

''Undoubtedly, that must be the river we see,** 
«aid his Lordship doubtingly ; '* but, at the same 
lime, we never can rely, with perfect securi^, 
upon the watery element ; it has many proto- 
-^fpes, which are not easily detected at a distance 
*--« bleachfield, for instance, has not unfivquent- 
1y been mistaken for a piece of water ; and we 
read of a very singular deception produced upon 
•and in the eastern countries, and termed the 



"Water is, indeed, a deceitful element," said 
14 



Mrs. St Clair, hoping, by this aflbmative, to get 
to the lee-side of the discussion. 

*' On the other hand, it is a most useful and in- 
valuable element ; without water, where would be 
our navigation — our commerce — our knowledge 
— our arts ? — In one word, water may be termed 
the bulwark of Britain.** 

*'lt may indeed," said Mrs. St Clair, her teeth 
chattering as she spoke ; ** to water we owe our 
existence as a nation, our liberties, civil and reli- 
gious," and she retreated a few steps, on the fSuth 
c/ having settled the matter. 

" Par£>n me there, my dear Madam," said the 
Eari, retaining his original footing ; ** that is, per- 
haps, going a little too far ; strictly speaking, we 
cannot, with propriety, be said to owe our exist- 
enoe to water, since, had we not been an island, 
a highly favoured island, we should certainly 
have formed part of the vast continent of Europe 
— and with regard to our liberties, the Magna 
Charta, that boast of Britain, was unquestionably 
procured, and, I trust, wiU ever be maintained, 
on terra firma." 

Mrs. St Clair could almost have given up the 
gpune at this point — to stand on the veiy pinna- 
cle of a pinnacle, in the fece of an east wind, and 
be talked to about bulwarks and Magna Chartas ! 
it was too much. 

"How very cold you look, mamma,*' said Miss 
St Clair, compassionating her mother's feelings. 

'<Cdd !" repeated Lord Rossville, in a tone of 
surprise and displeasure: '^ impossible— cold in 
the month of May ! the day would be too hot, 
were it not for this cooling breeze." 

This was worse and worse— iMbs. St Clair 
groaned internally, as she thought, ''How will 
it be possible to drag out existence with a 
man who calls a piercing east wind a cooling 



Lord Rossville raised his cane, and resumed 
his observations at great length upon the ra- 
vages committed by the river on his fiiend and 
neighbour Boghall's property. Mrs. St Clair 
¥rished the Boghall acres in the bottom of the 
Red Sea, thou^ even fh)m thence Lord Ross- 
ville might, perhaps, have fished them up, as a 
thorough-bred tormentor, like a first-rate magi- 
cian, can call spirits even from the vasty deep, to 
torment his victims. 

" Here," contmued the Eaz], taking his sister- 
in-law by the hand, and leading her to the ut- 
termost verge of all she hated, a bleak exposed 
promontory; "here we command a no less 
charming prospect in a difieient style :— observe 
that range of hills." 

" Superb !" exclaimed BIib. St Clair, with an 
aguish shudder. 

"Why, yes— 4he hills themselves are very well 
— but do you observe nothing my dear Madam, 
that reeves the eye ftcm what a fiiend of mine 
justly calls a boundless community of shade? 

Mrs. St Clair almost oracked her eye-bafls 
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Mrainin^ in the diractioii p<mited out, bnt, hke 
Bister Anne, could see nothing to the pur- 
pose. 

**I suspect you are looiiing rather too high ; 
nearer the base, and allow your eye to run along 
by the point of my cane — ^there, you must have 
got it now." 

There are, perhaps, few every-day situations 
more tormenting to a delicate mind, than that 
of being called upon to see what you cannot see 
— ^you must either disappoint the views of the 
view-pointer, or you must sacrifice your con- 
science, (as it is much to be feared too many do») 
by pretending that you have at last hit the mark, 
whether it be a puff of smoke, indicative of a 
town, a white cloud of the ocean, or a bUck speck 
of an island. 

''Ah! I think I discover something now," 
cried Mrs. St Clair, quite at a loss to guess 
whether the white mote in question was a church 
steeple, or a ship's mast, or any other wonderful 
object of the same nature, which generous long- 
sighted people will always make a peuit of shar- 
ing with their less gifted friends. 

" And you think the effect good ?" 

'' Admirable— inimitable !" 

''Why, the situation was my own choice; 
there was a committee appointed to make choice 
of the most favourable site, and they fortunately 
fell in with my views on the subject, and, indeed, 
paid me the compliment of consulting my feel- 
ing9 on the occasion ; — a public monument, I 
conceive, ought, undoubtedly, to be placed in a 
conspicuous and elevated situation; but more 
especially when that situation happens to be in 
the very grounds of not only the original proposer 
and principal heritor in the county, but likewise 
the personal friend of the illustrious dead to 
whom this tribute is decreed — ^for, I am proud to 
say, our renowned patriot, the great Lord Pen- 
sionwell, was (with the excellent Lord Dunder- 
head) the associate of my youthful years— the 
fiiend of my maturer age." 

"Happy the country," said Mrs. St Clair, 
BOW driven almost to frenzy, " whose nobles are 
thus gifted with tne power of reflectmg kindred 
eiceUeace, and perpetuating national virtue, on 
the broad basis (^private friendship." 

Mrs. St Clair knew she was talking nonsense, 
but she also knew who she was talking to, and 
was sure it would pass. Lord Rossville, to be 
sore, was a little puzzled, but he saw it was 
meant as a compliment, and contained a fine 
soonding senthnent, and it was therefore well re- 
ceived. Fortunately, the rain now began to fall, 
and every object being completely shrouded in 
mist, his Lordship was obliged to give in ; but 
he comforted hifnwftlf, and thought he comforted 
his companions, by promising to return, when 
the weather was more propitbus, to repeat and 
complete their ei^o3nnent 



CHAPTBR Vll. 

" Most musical, moBt nkelancholy !" Miltmi. 

DiNMUt passed heavily, for, althoo^ its «i^ 
rangements were faultless, there was a waat of 
that ease which is the essence of good cheer. 
The evenmg entertainment was still worse, for 
Lord Rossville piqued himself upon his musioal 
talents, and Miss St Clf^r, whose taste and ez> 
ecution were both of a superior order, was doom- 
ed to the tortures of his Lordship's accompani- 
ment His fidse chords — his overstrained ca^ 
dence»— ^ palsied shakes — his tones half and 
whole, gnted upon her ear, and she felt thai 
nuisic and melody were sometimes veiy difl«rent 
things. He afiected to dei^tise all music, exoept 
that of the great composers, and chose for the 
subject of his execution, Beethoven's " Synfonia. 
Pastorale." — " Here," said he, as he placed it 
before his niece and himself " observe, the great 
point is to have your mind 4uly impressed with 
the ideas these grand and characteristic move- 
ments are designed to express. Here, we have^ 
in the first place, * The Prospect ;' — we must, of 
course, infer, that it is a fine or pleasing prospect, 
such, for example, as we viewed to-day, that the 
great composer intended to repre8ent-~let your 
movements therefore be graceful and atrial — 
li^t and shade, hill and dale, wood and water; 
—then foUowB 'The Rivulet,'— that, I need 
scarcely inform you, must be expressed by a 
gentle, munnufin^ liquid, tricing measure. 
Next we have the ' Village Dance,' brisk, gay, 
and exhilarating— rustic, but not vulgar. As a 
powerful contrast to these simple scenes now 
burst upon us ' The Storm,' awfVil, sublime, over- 
powering as th^ conflict of the elements, — howl- 
ing winds, descending torrents, hail, thunder, 
lightning, all must be conveyed here, or the 
mighty master's aim is rendered abortive. To 
sooth the mind ailer this awful explosion of 
genius, we wind up the whole with the ' Shep- 
herd's Song,' breath'mg the soft accents of peace 
and pastoral innocence — and now da capoJ* 

Miss St Clair might well shndder at the pros- 
pect before her, and her tortures were exquisite, 
when she found her ear, taste, feeling science, 
all placed under the des]>otic sway of his Lord, 
ship's bow and fbot ; but, at length, her sufiiuv 
ings were ended by the sound of suppen "Ha !" 
exclaimed he, starting up, " it seems we take no 
note of time here." This was a favourite jeu de 
mot of the Earl's, and, indeed, it was suspected 
that he sometimes allowed himself to be surprised 
for the pleasure of repeating it 

Supper was neariy over, when the tiampihig ^ ^', 
of horses, barking of dogs, ringing of beOs, and 
all the usual clamour which attends the arrival of 
a person of distinction, caused a sensation in the 
company. Lady Betty asked what that was, 
while she took her favourite on her lap^ and 
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covered it with herpocket^miidkeiehief^ from be- 
neath which, however, issued, ever and anon, a 
low AMbtnatic giowL 

"It is Colonel Delmour, my Lady," answered 
tfao pompons iMttre iTAatct, wk> had despatched a 
nMSsmger to inqniw. 

" It is an eztraerdioaiy and somewhat improper 
thne ©f night, I think ** 

Bat his Loidship*s rranarks were stopped by 
toe eatrance of the patty in question. Merely 
tonohmg his unde's hand as he passed him, and 
sciircely notidng Lady Betty, Colonel Delmonr 
advanced to Mrs. tad Miss St. Clair, and paid 
his compliments to them with all the gmcefol 
high-bred ease of a man of fashion ; then caUing 
ibr a chair, he sealed himaelf by his cousin, seem- 
ingly regardless of ooe having been placed by 
Lord R<SsviUe'B ocden on the other side of the 
MMe. Colonel Delmour was ^rikin^y hand- 
some, both in face and form. Mud he possessed 
the hig^ hereditary air of fashion and fireedom 
which bore the impress of nobility and distbictioii* 
There might, perhaps, be sometlnng of AanlMr 
in his lofty beaiiing ; butitwassoquali6edbythe 
sportive gayety it his manners, that it seemed 
nothing more than that elegant and graceful Bsase 
of his own superioiity, to which, even without 
arrogance, he could not be insensible. He talked 
much, and well, and in that general way, vHiieh 
allowed every one to take a part in the conversap 
fion without suffering any one, not eren the Eari, 
to monopolize it Altogether, his presence was 
like sunshine upon frost-work, and an air of eMe 

which had hitherto prevailed. Lady Betty had 
three times asked, "Whi^ brought you here at 
this time of night ?^ before Colonel Delmour an- 
swered ; at last, he said^ 

" Two very powerful motives, though scarcely 
fit to be named togethei^-the first was my eager- 
ness to do homage here,*' bowing gracefully to 
Bliss St Clair ; "the other was to avoid the ho- 
nour of driving Miss Pratt" 

" I thought Mr. Lyndsay was to have returned 
with you,'* said the EarL 

" I oflfered him a seat in my curricle, which he 
wanted to transfer to Miss Pratt, but I could not 
possibly agree to that arrangement, so he remains 
likeaj»mixeAaMi{iertoescorther in a hackney- 
chaise, andalso, I believe, to attend a Bfble meet- 
ing, or a charity sermon, or something of tibat 
eort It is more, I suspect, as a paymaster than 
a protector, that his services are required, as he 
discovered it would cost her, I can V tell how 
many shillmgs and sixpences; and though I 
wonid willingly have paid her expenses, yet, 
really, to endure her company for a nine mile 
tiU'it4iU was more than ray philosophy dreamt 
of!'' 

Much depends on the manner in which things 
are said as to the impression they convey to the 
onrefiecting mind. Colonel Delmoui's voice and 



aecent were unoommonly pleasing and he had 
ad air of gay goodhnmow, that gave to has wofds 
rather the semblance of airy levity, than of selfish* 
ness or ill-nature. Even when he eardessly 
sketched on the table-cloth a caiiccture of Mr. 
Lyndsay with a large BiUe under his arm, hand- 
ing Miss Piatt, with a huge bandbox in faeis, into 
a hackney-chaise, Gertrude could not resist a 
smile at their expense. 

"Miss Pntt coming here to monow!" ex- 
claimed the Earl in a tone expressive of any thing 
but pleasure; "that is somewhat an unexpect- 
ed" ^and his Lordship made an efiert as if 

to boH some woid too hard for utterance. Then 
addressing Mm. St Clair, though witha very dis- 
turbed look, "As, m all probability, Madatn, 
that lady's visit is designed out of compfiment Is 
you and your dau^tfer, it is necessary, pfevious 
to her arrival, that you should be aware of the 
degree of rdationship siriMiiting between Afiss 
Pkatt and the members of this fwiily." 

Lord Rossville's air, looks, manner, hems, all 
portended a story; it was but too evident that 
breath was ooUectingandremhiiscenceaananging 
for the purpose, and the pause that ensued was 
prophetic, not, alas ! of its end, but of its begin- 
ning. But Colonel Delmour seemed quite aware 
of the danger that was impending, mid just as 
his undo had opened his mouth with " Miss Plrntf s 
great-grandfather" he interposed. 

" I beg pardon, but I cannot think of devolving 
the task of being MBss Pratt's chronicle upon 
you ; as I was guilty of introducing her to tb6 
company, mine be the punishment of beooming 
her biographer." Then with a rapidity wbkh left 
the Eail with his mouth open, and Miss Pnt^ 
grMt-grandfother still vibratmgon his tongue, he 
went on — 

"Mjss Pratt, then, by means of great-grand- 
fadiers and greatrgrandmothers, (who, par ps- 
renthise, may commonly be classed under li» head 
of great bores,) is, somehow or other, cousin to 
all families of distinction, in genertl, throug^iout 
Scotland, but to this one, from its local advan- 
tages, in particular. I cannot pretend to Aom 
forth the various modifications of which cousin- 
ship is susceptible, first, second, and third de- 
grees, as far as nunriMTs and degrees oan gou 
And, indeed, I have already oomrmtted a great 
error in my outset, by having in tro du ced Afias 
Pntt by herself Miss Pratt, when I ouglit to have 
presented her as l^ss Pratt and Anthony ¥^hyte 
In fact, as Whittington without his cat would be 
nobody in the nurseiy, so neither would Bliss 
Pratt be recognixed in the world without Anthony 
Whyte. Not that there existx the same redproeal 
attachment, or unity of fortune, between the aunt 
and the nephew which ^Bstinguished fiie master 
and his cat; for Anthony Whyte is rich, and 
Miss Pratt is poor ;— Anthony Whyte lives in a 
castle. Bliss Pratt in a cottage ;— Antiiony Whyte 
has horses andhoundi^ Miss Pratt has dogs and 
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pKtteiiB. Tiiefei8B0OM<liings(>«iikiteraitiiig,tf 
not QBproBHsingy in the name, that"— ^lidregfliiig 
himself to Miss St Claif— *' you, at present, will 
- ecarcely emre whether it belong? to a nnn or a 
cat, an4 will he raady to ejccli^ ' Wha^B in a 
name)* .but do not expect long to ibi^ thie 
bappy «tate of indifferenoe— by <tiiit of faeaangit 
repeated day after day, hour after hoar, minute 
after minate, upon every possible and impoesible 
occasion, it will at len^ take such hold of your 
imagination, that you will see the mystic letters 
which compose tiie name of Anthony Whyte 
wherever you turn your eyes— yon will be ready 
to 'hollow out his name to the reveiberate rocks, 
and teach tiie babbling gossips of llie air tb cry 
out'— Anthony Whyte !" 

"What's all that nonseaser* asked Lady 
Betty. 

'*I have been radier ptoey upon Miss Pnut 
and her adjunct— thaC?s afl," answered Colonel 
Delmour slightly; "smd must have sometkiBg 
to put away the sound of Anthony Whyttf* — 
and he hummed a few notes— ** Do, BAiss St Clair, 
ioin me in eiqpelKng those hideous names I have 
nvoked fer yoor g r a t i fi cati on — ^yon sing, I am 
sare." 

But Qertnnte was afirsid to comply, fbr no one 
seconded the reqfuest Lord RowviUe, indeed, 
looked evidently much displeased; bntitwssno 
less manifest that his nephew neither thonghtnor 
cared fer any body's fedings but such as he was 
feolidtous to please ; and, befere the party broke 
up, he had contrived to make a veiy favourable 
hnpiession on the only person present whose fe- 
vour he was anxiotis to obtain. 



CBAPTBR vni. 

** Her ton^e nm round like a wheel, one moke after 
another ; there ia no end of it. Toa wodd wonder 
at her matter to hear her talk, and woold admire her 
talk when you hear her matter. AU the wonder is, 
whilat ahe apeaks only thruma, how ahe makes so many 
different ends hanf together.'' 

RicHAKD Flbckvo, 1658. 

Mant visiten arrived the two following days 
from various quarters, thoo^ an ftom sfaxdar mo- 
tives, viz. to see the young heiress and her ple- 
beian modier. But amongst all the varieties of 
life, how few can even serve '* to point a moral or 
adorn a tale." 

The most distinguished of Aose individuals 
were Lady MiUbank and her daughter, who 
drove up in all the bturtle and parade of a ba- 
rouche and four, splendidly emblazoned, with 
drivers and riders in the full ppmp of blazing Fi- 
veries, and, in short, the usual edat of an equi- 
page which at once denotes wealth and gran- 
deur. The ladies were in the same s^ie with 
their outward bearings, tall, showy, dashing per- 



sonages, wHh soc^nfed looks end superdbus 
manners. They surveyed Miss St Clnr from 
head to foot with a boM stare; and, after making 
some trifling remarks to her, turned their whole 
artilleiy agamst Colonel Defanour, who received 
their addresses with a soit of careless famiiiarity, 
very different irom the refined attentions he dis- 
played towards his cousin. 

'* Grood heavens !" exclaimed one of theladies, 
who had stationed herself at a window, ^* Do look 
at this. Colonel Dehnour!" 

And at the piercing exclamation, the whole 
party hastened to ascertain the cause. The phe^ 
nomenon appeared to be a hackney-chaise •of 
the meanest description, which was displaeing 
the splendid barouche, to the manifest miith of 
the insol^it menials who stood lounging at the 
door. 

** Who can that be, I wonder 7" aekotl Lady 
Bet^. 

Mrs. St Clair turned pale with terror lest it 
should be any of her bmargmU relations foiemg 
their way. 

*< I conclude it must be our cousin Miss Pratt," 
said the Earl, in some agitation, to Lady Mill- 
bank ; and while he spoke, a female head and 
hand were to be seen shaking and waving to the 
driver with eager gesticulation. 

^ And Mr. Lyndsay, I vow !" exclaimed Miss 
Jemima Mildmay, throwing herself into a the- 
atrical attitude of astonidunent 

The hack-chaise, with its stifi* rusty horses, had 
now got close to the door, and the broken jin- 
gling steps being lowered, out stepped a young 
man, who was immediately saluted with shouts 
of ku^ter ftom the party at the window. He 
looked up and smiled, but seemed nowise dis* 
concerted, as he stood patiently waiting for his 
companion to emerge. 

^ I hope they are to perform quarantine," said 
Colonel Delmour. 

" I vote for their being sent to Coventry," said 
Miss Augusta. 

** I prepare to stand upon the defensive," said 
Bliss Maria, as she seized her smelUng-bottie 
fiom oflTthe table. 

At length. Miss Pratt appeared, Staking the 
straw from her feet, and having alighted, it was 
expected tiiat her next movement would be to 
Miter the house ; but they knew litUe of Miss 
Pratt, who thought all was done when she had 
reached her destination. Mo<^ yet remained 
to be done, which she would not trust either to 
her companion or the servants. She had, in the 
first place, to speak in a very sharp manner to 
the driver, on the condition of his chaise and 
horses, and to throw out hints of having him 
severely punished, inasmuch as one of his win- 
dows would not let down, and ahe had almost 
sprained her wrist in attempting it — and onother 
would not pull up, though the wind was going 
through her head like a spear ; besides havmjr 
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taken tw« hoars and a quajrter to bring them nine 
miles, and her watch waa held up in a triumphant 
manner in proof of her assertion. She next 
made it a point to see with her own eyes every 
article pertaining to her (end they were not a few) 
taken out of the chaise, and to give with her own 
voice innumerable directions as to the carrying, 
■towing, and placing of her bags, boxes, and 
bundles. All these matters being settled. Miss 
Pratt then accepted the arm of her companion, 
and was now fkirly on her way to the drawing- 
room. But people who make use of their eyes 
have often much to see even between two doors, 
and in her progress from the hall door to the 
drawing-room door. Miss Pratt met with much 
to attract her attention. True, all the objects 
were perfectly familiarto her, but a reallodber, like 
a great genius, is never at a loss for subject — 
things are either better or worse since they saw 
Ihem last — or if the things themselves should 
happen to be the same, they have seen otherthings 
either better or worse, and can, therefore, either 
improve or disprove them. Miss Pratt's head 
then turned from side to side a thousand times 
as she went along, and a thousand observations 
and criticisms about stair carpets, patent lamps, 
hall chairs, slab tables, ^cc &c. &c passed 
through her crowded brain. At length Miss 
Pratt and Mr. Lyndsay were announced, and 
thereupon entered Miss Pratt in a quick pad- 
dling manner, as if in all haste to greet her 
friends. 

** How do you do, my Lord ? no bilious attacks 
I hope of late? — ^Lady Betty as stout as ever I 
see, and my old friend Flora as fat as a collared 
eeL — ^Lady Millbank Pm perfectly ashamed to 
see you in any house but your own ; but every 
thing must give way to the first visit, you know, 
especially amongst kinsfolk," taking Mrs. St 
Clair by the hand, without waiting for the cere- 
mony of an introduction. 

While this and much more in the same strain 
was passing with Miss Pratt at one end of the 
room, Mr. Lyndsay had joined the younger part 
of the company at the other, and been introduc- 
ed by Colonel Delmour to Miss St Clair. There 
was nothing so striking in his appearance as to 
arrest the careless eye, or to call forth instant 
admiration ; yet his figure, though not much 
above the middle size, was elegant, his head and 
features were finely formed, and altogether he 
had that soitof classical (oumtire, which, although 
not conspicuous, is uncommon, and that air of 
calm repose which indicates a mind of an elevat- 
ed cast Still, seen beside Colonel Delmour, 
Mr. Lyndsay mi^t have been overlooked. He 
bad nothing of that brilliancy of address which 
distinguished his cousin ; but he had what is still 
more rare, that perfect simplicity of manner which 
borrows nothing from imitation; and as some 
one has well remarked, few peculiarities are more 
striking than a total absence of all afiectation. 
18 



Scarcely allowingtiaie for the introduetioiiy Mba 
Millbank began in a tone intended to be very 
sympathetic 

''How dreadfblly yon must have been bored 
to-day with /a pcMvre Pratt ! Good heavens! bow 
could yon inflict such a penance upon youraelf 7 
Did you not find her most shockingly annoying 
and dreadfrilly tiresome 7" 

"^ Annoying and tiresome to a certain degree, 
as every body must be who asks idle questions,'* 
answered Mr. Lyndsay, with a smile, which, 
though very sweet, was not without a meaning. 

The rebufl^ if it was intended for such, was, 
howeveiv lost upon his fair assailant 

^ Then, good heavens ! how cwid jwi bore 
yourself with her 7" 

" She was my mother's fiiend and rdation," 
repUed he calmly. 

"Of all descriptions of entail, that of friends 
would be the most severe," said Colonel Del- 
mour. 

^ Oheaveos t what a shocking idea !" exclaimed 
the three Miss Millbanks in a breath. 

'' What's the shocking idea, my dean 7" de- 
manded Miss Pratt, as she pattered into the midst 
of the group. Tm sure there's no shocking 
reaUties here, for I never saw a prettier circle," 
darting her eyes all around, while she fitmiliariy 
patted Miss St Clair, and drawing her arm within 
hers, as she stood by the window, seemed resolved 
to appropriate her entirely to herself; Gertrude's 
attention was no less excited by Miss Pratt, who 
had to her all the charms of novelty, for though 
there are many Miss Pratts in the world, it had 
never been her fortune to meet with one tiU now. 

Miss Pratt then appeared to her to be a person 
from whom nothing cocdd be hid. Her eyes were 
not by any means fine eyes — they were not re- 
flecting eyes— they were not soft eyes— they were 
not sparklmg eyes— they were not melting eyes— 
they were not penetrating eyes ; — neither were 
they restless eyes, nor rolling eyes, nor squinting 
eyes, nor prominent eyes— but they were active^ 
brisk, busy, vigilant, immoveable eyes, that looked 
as if they could not be surprised by any thing— 
not even by sleep. They never looked angry, or 
joyous, or perturbed, or melancholy or heavy; 
but morning, noon, and night, they shone die 
same, and conveyed the same impression to the 
beholder, viz. that they wOTeeyes that had a look 
—not like the look of Sterne's monk, beyond this 
worid — but a look into all things on the face of 
this worid. Her other features had nothing re- 
nuukable in them, but the ears mig^ evidently 
be classed under the same head with the eyes — 
they were something resembling rabbits— lon^ 
prominent, restless, vibrating ears, for ever lieten- 
ing, and never shut by the powere of thought Her 
voice had the tone and inflexions of one accus- 
tomed to make frequent sharp interrogatories. 
<She had rather a neat compact figure, and the Umt 
tmemJbU of her person and drees was that of 
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Such, thoi^ noC quite ao strongly 
d^ned, was the sort of impressioa Miss Pratt 
generally made upon the beholder. Having dart- 
ed two or three of her sharpest glances at Miss 
StClaii^ 

^Do you know I'm really pualed, my dear, to 
make out who it is you are so like — for you're 
neither a Roosville nor a Black— and, by the bye, 
hmve you seen your unde, Mr. Alexander Black, 
yet? What a fine fiunily he has got I heard 
you were quite smitten with Miss Lilly Black at 
the Circuit ball t'other night, Colonel Debnour— 
But you're not so ill to please as Anthony Whyte 
— ^That was really a good thing Lord Pnnmedown 
■aid to him that night Looking' at the two Miss 
Racks, says he to Anthony, with a shake of his 
head— 'Ah, Anthony,' says he, 'Pm afraid two 
Blacks will never make a White !' ha ! ha ! ha ! 
— ^Lord Roosville, did you hear that? At the 
Circuit ball Lord Punmedown said to Anthony 
Whyte, pointing to the two Miss Blacks~< I fear,' 
says he, * two Blacks will never make a White.' — 
*No, my Lord,' says Aathony, 'for you know 
there's no turning a Blackamoor white !' ha! ha ! 
ba! < A very fabr answer,' says my Lord. Lady 
Millbank, did you hear of Lord Punmedown's at- 
tack upon Mr. Whyta at the ball— the two Miss 
Blacks ^ 

"^ I black-ball a repetition of that bon mot," said 
Colonel Dehnoiir. 

** Tou will really be taken for a magpie if you 
are so black and white," said Miss Millbank. 

^ 'Pon my word, that's no( at all amiss— 1 must 
let Anthony Whyte hear that— But bless me, Lady 
'Millbank, you're not going away already ? — wo'nt 
you stay and take some luncheon ? — ^I can answer 
lor the soups here— I really think, my Lord, you 
rival the Whyte EDUl soups;" but disregarding 
Miss Pratt's pressing invitation. Lady Ik^bank 
and her train took leave, and scarcely were they 
gone when luncheon was announced. 

"Come, my dear," resumed the tormentor, hold- 
ing Qertrude's arm within hers, '< let you and I 
keep together— I want to get better acquainted 
with you— but I wish I could find a likeness for 
you" — looking round upon the family portraits as 
they entered the eating-room. 

''They must look hi|^er who would find a 
similitude for Miss St Clair," said Colonel Del- 
mour. 

Miss Pratt glanced at the painted ceiling repre- 
senting a band of very fat, full-blown rosy Hours. 
"Ah ha! do your hear that, my Lord 7 Colonel 
Delmour says there's nothing on earth to ^ompare 
to Miss St Clair, and that we must look for her 
likeness in the regions above. Well, goddess or 
not, let me recommend a bit of this nice cold lamb 
to you — very sweet and tender it is — and I assure 
you I'm one of those who think a leg of lamb looks 
as well on a table as in a meadow:" — ^then drop- 
ping her knife and fork with a start of joy — " Bless 
me, what was I thinking of ?— that was really very 



well said of you. Colonel— but I've got it now— 
a most wonderful resemblance! See who'll be the 
next to find it out ?" 

All present looked at each other, and then at 
the pictures. 

Lord RossviUe, who had been vainly watching 
for an opening, now took advantage of it, and with 
one of nis long suppressed sonorous hems, bespoke 
him as follows : — 

" Although I have not given much of my time 
or attention to the study of physiognomy, as I do 
not conceive it is one likely to be productive of 
beneficial results to society ; yet I do not hesitate 
to admit the reality of those analogies of feature 
which may be, and undoubtedly are, distinctly 
traced through successive geierations— the family 
mouth, for example," pointiog to a long-chinncd 
pinky-eyed female, with a pursed up mouth, 
hanging aloft, " as pourtrajed in that most ex- 
emplary woman, the Lady Janet St Clair, has 
its prototype in that of m^ niece," turning to 
Grertrude; "while, in the nore manly formed 
nose of Robert first Earl of Rossville, an accu- 
rate physiognomist might diicem the root, as it 

" My dear Lord Rossvillt !" exclaimed Miss 
Pratt, throwing herself back h her chair, " 1 hope 
you're not going to say Miss St Clair has the 
nose of Red Roby, as he. wis called — root, in- 
deed ! — a pretty compliment: If it was a root, 
it must have been a beet root— as Anthony Whyte 
says, it's a nose like the hanile ^ a pump-well 
— and as for Lady Janet's nouth — he says it's 
neither more nor less than a slit in a poor's-box." 

"Mr. Anthony Whyte tales most improper 
liberties with the family of 8t Chdr, if he pre- 
sumes to make use of such URwarrantable, such 
unjustifiable— I may add, suck ungentlemanly — 
expressions towards any of its members," said 
Lord Rossville, speaking faster in the heat of his 
indignation ; " and it is mortifying to reflect, that 
any one allied to this family should ever have so 
far forgot what was due to it as to form such 
coarse, and vulgar, and derogatory comparisons." 

"One of them is rather a fiatteiing compaii- 
Bon," said Mr. Lyndsay ; " I am afraid there are 
few mouths can be represented as emblems of 
charity." 

"Very well said, Mr, Edvard," said Miss 
Pratt, nowise disconcerted at the downaei she hal 
received ; " shall I send you this nice rib 4n re^ ^ 
turn 7— Lord Rossville, let me recommend tht ^ 
rhubarb tart to you— Miss Diana, my dear— I beg 
your pardon, Miss St Clair, bul I'll really never 
be able to call you any thing but Diana— for such 
a likeness !— What have you all been thinking ofi \^ 

not to have found out that Miss St Clair is tha 
very picture of the Diana in the Yellow Turret?" 

Lord Rossville, in a tone of surprise and dis- 
pleasure, repeated,- 

"The Diana in the Yellow Turret! impossi- 
ble !" 
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^^ImpMslbleorno^ Ictn aaEHire you it^ the 
HcL — Mn. St Clair, have yon seen the Dimna ? 
— come with me, and Pll show it yoa->tH>me, my 
dear, and see yomtelf as a g oddess come away 
— seeing's believing my Lord.*' And she jmnped 
«p, almost choking ia her eagerness to display 
tiie discovery she had made. 

** Miss Pratt !" dried the EaH, in a tone enough 
to have settled quickdlver itself, ** Miss PrMt, 
this behafionr of yomrs is— is — what I cannot 
possibly pernnt-'4he Yellow Turret is my pri- 
Tate dressittg-room, and it is surely a most im- 
proper and unwarraritable liberty " 

^I beg you ten thousand pardcms, my dear 
Lord Rossvifie !-^I really had quite forgot the 
change you haye made in your dressing-room ; 
but, at any rate, I would have figured every 
creek and comer of yours fit to be seen at aU 
times.— There's Mr. Whyte— his dressing-room 
is a perfect show, a> neat and nick-nacky, his 
silver shoe-bom would be an ornament to any 
drawing-room." 

"Miss Pratt, this is really ^I /*.taiA his 

Lordship hemmed ia a manner which showed the 
greatest discomposure. 

" As we cannot be gratified with a sight of Mr. 
Whyte's shoe-hom,'" said Colonel Dehnour, "it 
would certainly be some solace to be allowed to 
behold your Lordiiip's goddess ; — ^I had forgot 
that picture, it is m long since I have seen it — 
but I should certaiily wish to prostrate myself at 
her shrine now." And he looked to Miss St 
Clair as he sp^kc^ in a manner to give more 
meaning to his wolds than met the car. 

The Earl was much embarrassed. He was 
provoked at the irteverent and indecorous man- 
ner in which Misi Pratt had been going to rash 
into his dressing-ioorn ; and he was piqued at 
the insinuation shf had thrown out of its not be- 
ing fit to be seen. He therefore waved betwixt 
his desire of punishing her presumption by ex- 
clusion — or vindicating his own character by in- 
stant and unpremDditated admission. After ma- 
turely weighing tie matter, he decided upon the 
latter mode of proceeding, and said, — 

" Although I lave certainly no idea of per- 
mitting my private apartments to be throvm 
open whenever idle or impertinent, or, it may be, 
ill-disposed curiosity might prompt the wish, yet 
1 do not object to gratify eitlier my own family 
ond friends, or etcn tlie public in general, with a 
view of them, when the request is properly con* 
veyed, and at a px>per and reasonable hour ; for, 
if there is a fime for every thing, it should like- 
wise be remembered, there is a manner for every 
thing ; and although I do not consider a gentle- 
man's dre8sing*room as the most elegant and 
delicate exhibition for ladies, yet, upon this oc- 
casion, if they are so inclined,"— -bowing all 
round — " I shall be happy to conduct them to 
^y private apaitmentB." 

" The sooner the better," cried Miss Pratt, 
90 



while the very nbbons on her boanet t eein gd to 
vibrate with impatieiice; "Come, my dear, and 
sec yourself as a goddess ;" and mgiin seiaiif 
Miss 8t Cfaur, away she pakterad fuU speed. 

"There's a broom where a broom shouldn't 
be," darting her eyes into the dark comer of a 
passage as she whisked through it ; then peep- 
ing into a closet, " and for all the wevk he nwkea, 
I ^t think his maids are a bkbetterthanothw 
peopled." 



CHAPTBIIIX. 

" What dstk he gfl who ere prefew 
The scutcheon of his anceston ? 
This chimoey-piece of gold or brass ; 
That coat ofamis blazon'd in glass ; 
When these with tkae and age have eoi, 
Thy prowess arast thyself ooonaead ; 
True nobleness doth those alone engage. 
Who can add virtues to their parentage. 

MUdmay Faau, Earl 0/ iruKswrtl— J. 

Upon entering the tuiret, the first thing tin* 
caught Miss Pratt's eye was a shaving ^aaa^ 
which she asserted was by no means the proper 
size and shape for that purpose, being qnite di^ 
ferent from the one used by Anthony Whyto, 
which was broader than it was longj while hotd 
Rossville's was longer than it was broad. A 
dispute, of course, ensued, for the Earl would not 
be bearded upon such a subject by any womaoi-^ 
when, suddenly giving him the slip in the argu- 
ment, she exclaimed, " But bless me, we're fbi- 
getting the Diana-— and what a bad light you've 
put her in ! There^ a great art in hangjnig pic- 
tures ; Mr. Whyte brought a man all the way 
from London to hang his ; and 111 never foiget 
my fright when he told me the hangman was 
coming. — ^Now I see her where I stand — ^Mn. 
St Clair, come a little more this way-4here now 
— was there ever such a likeness 7" 

"Astonishing!" exclaimed Mrs. St Clair in 
amaxement 

" Diana never had such incense ofiered to her be- 
fore," said Colonel Delmour. 

" The resemblance, if, indeed, there is a reaen- 
blance," said the Earl in manifest displeasure, " is 
extremely imperfect ; the portrait r e p re se n ts a coa- 
siderobly larger and more robust-looking perMD 
than Miss St Clair; it has also aomething of 9 
bold and masculine air, which, I own, I should ha 
sorry to perceive in any yoonglady in whomltake 
any interest, since nodiing, in my (^mueo, dei^ 
gates BO much from female loveliness as a fonntrd 
or presuming carriage^" 

"My deer Lord Rossville! how any body, who 
has eyes in th^ head, ean dispotethat reserahlaiiQs 
— just tum around, my dear, and show yourself," 
—to Miss St Clair, who, ashamed of the scrutiny, 
had turned away, and was conversing with Colo- 
nel Defanour a htUe apart Mr. Lyndsay coa- 
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tamplflited te picture witk & thong^i^Vil aor, mad 
oocmikinafly stole a glaaoe at Qei^iide^ but said 

''How deyoaaccotmtforattchan ertr aofdinaiy 
fikeneaa?'' inqwred Lady Betty of Mia. St Ciair, 
ae the stood, with her fat F)^ under her aim, 
staling at the pictuie. 

''I am qaile at a loss — if this picture is an ideal 
creation of the patatei's imagination.'' 

''It's not that, I can assure you," internipted 
Mjsb Pratt — "the original was a real flesh and 
blood hving person, or I've been nuanfermed," — 
with a look of interrogation to Lord Rossville. 

"If one of the family, however remote, ^ 
resemblance, as Lord RoesviUe justly remarked, 
does sometimes revive, even at distant periods, in 

the person of ;" but Mrs. St Clasr did not 

get leave to finish her sentence. 

" O, if Diana had been a St Clan-, there would 
have been no wonder in the matter, you know !" 
agun dashed in the intol^able Pratt; "but the 
tmth of the matter is, she was neithw more nor less 
than bonny Lizzie Lundie, the huntsman's cbu^ 
tar. Mudi I've heard about Lizzie Lnn^ and 
many a fine song was made upon her, for i^ was 
the greatest beauty in the country, high or low. 
Thiffe's one of the songs that's all the fashion now, 
that I remember singmg when I was young but 
they've changed the name from Lmidie to Lynd- 
say," and ^/Biaa Pratt, m a cradled and nnmuBical 
voice, struck up. 

" WIU you fo to the Hif Uands, Leesy Lyndmy," ice. 

Lord Rossvifie seemed somewhat Asconcerted at 
dns abrupt disdosure of his Diana's bnoDble pedi- 
gree, and amioas to account for Lizzie Limdie, 
the huntsman's daughter, bemg pennitted a 
place amongBt the nobles of the lanid, and that too 
in his private apartment ; he^ thecefisre, made 
all possible haste to atone for tl^s solecism in dig> 
nity, and having hennned three times, began— 

" Since this picture has attncted so much attflo* 
tkm, and caUed forth so much animadverrion, it is 
proper, and, indeed, necessary, that some eluddsi^ 
tion should be thrown on the drcunurtances to 
vrhich il owes its birth." 

And aguB theBarl paused, hemmed, and look- 
ed round &e a peacock spreading its plumage^ 
and sirtiniiig its neck in aU directions, before it 
can even lift the cramb that baa been thrown to it 
— while Miss Pratt, like a pert active s p ai iow , 
taking advantage of its attitudes, darts down and 
bears off the prize. 

"O the stcny's soon told, for there's no great 
mystery about it The late L<nd there," pomting 
to a piotnre of a fot chubby gentleman in a green 
coat, famting-hom, and bag-w^j; "was a second 
Ifimrod in his young days^ and had aperfect craze 
for dogs and horses ; and he brou^t a iamous 
painter here from some place abroad, I forget the 
name of it now, to take tiie blasts' lik«ieBeea-*f|8 



old Lady Christian used to say, it was a aeandal 
to think of dogs aitting for their pioturea-^^ia I ha! 
ha!~In particular, there was a fomous pack of 
hounds to ait, and the painter chancing to see 
Lizzie with them about her, was struck with the 
foncy of doing her as a Diana, and it was really 
a good idea, for I think die'a the outset of the 
picture — AxxAiony Whyte says he would g^e a 
hundred guineas merely for her head and ahould- 
era." 

Mrs. St Clair had dwnged eolour repeatedly 
during this piece of iMography, and seemed not a 
little mortified at discovering tliat her daugfater'a 
bean^ cUdraed no higjber 0Iig^lal than the bunts- 
man's dangliter. Upon a more dose inspection, 
she therefore dedared, that although there might 
be something in the tottf enatmbU to catch the eye 
at first sight, yet, upon examinatio% it would be 
found the features and ezpresnon were totally dif- 
ferent 

But lord RoesviUe, resdving not to be baulked 
of his story, now commenced a more difiiised nar- 
rative of the circumstances to which Lizzie Lundie 
owed her posthumoui lame, conduding with his 
most unqualified dinent as to the possibility of 
there being the sUg^itest resemblance except in 
the eolour of the hair. But to do Miss Pratt jus- 
tice, the resemblanoo was very remarkable. The 
I)ianaV features .were on a larger scaler and her 
oountenanee had a less soft «nd intellectual cast 
than Bdiss St Clair's; her figure was also 
more robust than elegant, her complexion rather 
vivid than transparent, and her air rather bold 
than dignified ; but there was the same long-shap- 
ed, soft, dark-blue eyes, the same Grecian nose 
and mouth, the same silky, waving, darit ringlets, 
curlmg naturally around the open ivoiy forehead, 
fermmg altogetherthat rare aiul peculiar style of 
beauty where the «tmost delicacy of feature is yet 
marked and exprasrive, and the strongest con- 
trasts of odour are blended into one harmonious 
whole. 

" Pray, what became of this divinity 7" inquired 
Colonel Delmour, 

"I'm sure I ctn't tell you ; I think the stoxy 
was, that she hai been crosped in love with some 
gentleman, and that she married a Highland dro- 
ver, or tadLsmao, I can't tell which, and thej 
went all to sticks and staves." 

" How provojung," said Colonel Ddmour, as 
he still stood contemplating the picture, "that so 
much beauty should have been created in vain." 

«How do you know that it was created in 
vain ?" said Mr. Lyndsay. 

"Considering how very rare a thing beauty^ 
perfect beauty, is, there certainly seems to have 
been rather a lavish expenditure of it on the 
huntsman's daughter and drover's wife." 

"Colonel Delmour, don't you remembet what 
the poet says on that : 

* There's many a flower that's bom to Uuah oiMeeB 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air/— 
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''However rare beauty may be," said Bir. 
Lyndaay, passing over Miss Pntt's quotatioiL 
''your desire of confining it to the higi^r orders 
is rather too arbitrary." 

**They certainly can better appreciate it," re- 
tamed Colonel Delmour; ''there is a refine- 
ment of taste requisite to admire such beauty 
as that," and he glanced from the Diana to Miss 
St Clair. <'How could one of the etmaUU pos- 
sibly comprehend the fine antique cast of those 
features, tiie classical contour of the head, the 
swan-like throat, the inimitable moulding of the 
cheek ; woul^i not a nab of round white eyes, 
and blowzy red cheeks, with a snub nose, and 
a mouth from ear to ear, have been qmte as well 
bestowed upon the drover?" 

** I dare say he could not talk so scientifically 
on the subject as you do," said Mr. Lyndsay ; 
"but, for all that, he might have been as fond of 
his wife, and as proud of her too, as either you 
or I could have been." 

"Impossible — that is, supposing she had been 
of my own rank and statioa — not Venus herself 
could have won me to a nUnUianceJ* 
" Suppose the huntsman's daughter had been as 

perfect in mind and mianner «s in person ^." 

"The idea is absurd — the thing is impossible^" 
interrupted Colonel Delmour, impatiently. 

" It is certamly difficult to conceive refinement 
of manners in a person of low birth; but why may 
not a noble mind be conierTMl on a peasant as 
well as on a prince?" 

"What!" cried Colonel Dolmour, indignantly, 
"do you really pretend to say that the ofispring of 
a clown or mechanic — animals who have walked 
the worid in hob-nailed shoes, or sat all their lives 
cross-legged with their noses at a grinding whed, 
can possibly possess the same lolly spirit as the 
descendants d* heroes and statannen ? The vefy 
thouglit of being so descended nnist elevate the 
mmd, and give it a consdous superiority over the 
low-bom dradges of the earth." 

" Then you must feel yoursdf greatly superi<H' 
in mind to Virgil, Horace, Shikspeare, Milton, 
l^penser, and a long et cetera of iUustrious names 
down to the present day, who, if not absolutely 
bw-bom, have yet no pretensions to high birth. 
For my own part, I think it is rather humbhng 
^ than elevating to reflect on thetitled insignificance 
of this very family, who, though possessed of 
honours, wealth, and power, for centuries, has 
never produced one man eminent for his virtues 
or his talents— nor, if we may trust to painters, 
one female oelehmted for such beouty as this poor 
huntsman's daugbter." 

"You see her as a goddess, remember," said 
Colonel Dehnour, ironically; "perhaps in her 
blue flannd jupon, unsandalled feet, ' and kerchief 
in a comely* cotton gown, carrying a mess to the 
dogs, she would have had fewer attractions even 
lor your noble nature." 
" There is a taste in mond sb well as in corpo- 



said Mr. Lyndsay, " and I can lov« 
and admire both for their own intrinsic merita, with- 
out the aid of <Biiament You, Dehnour, must 
have than m oouit dress, with stars and coraoeta 
— but with beauty such as that," and his eye un* 
ooosdoualy rested on Gertrude; "had the mind, 
principles, and manners cotraqModed to it, I couid 
have kwed even Usse Lnnd io p c ih aps too 
weU." 

"Had the huntsman's daughter been an angel 
and a goddess in one," repUed Colonel Dehaoor 
warmly, "I never could have tbou|^ of her as my 
wife — there is degradation in the very idea." 

All this while Miss Pratt had, as usual, been 
gabbling to the rest of the party, in a manner 
which prevented their hearing or joining in this 
argum^ Miss St Clau*, mdeod, had contrived 
to pickup a little of it, and warmly adopted Colo- 
nel Ddniour's sentiments on the subject 

" I wonder what became of Lizzie's family, for 
I think I always heard she had a daughter as 
great a beauty as herself— I've a notion it was 

a daughter of hers ^Mrs. St Clair, are you 

well enough 7— Bless my heart, she's going to 
faintP 

All crowded round Mrs. St Clair, who seemed, 
indeed, on the point of fainting— Ihe windows 
were thrown open— water was broughtr-amdl- 
hig4x>ttles apiiied— till, at length, she revived, 
and, with a ftint smile, avowed ^ahehad been 
indisposed for some days, and was subject to 
spasms of that nature. Lord Roasville bent 
over his sister-in-law, as she sat at the open win- 
dow, with the utmost sohcitude— he fdt really 
interested in her, for she had listened to him with 
the most unceasing attention, and without onoe 
interrupting him— a degree of deference he was lit- 
tle accustomed to in his own fiunily. At length 
she dedarod herself perfectly recovered, and, sup* 
ported by his Lordship and her daughter, she re- 
tired to her own apartanent 

" That was an unlucky remain of yours, Colo- 
i>el, about low marriages," whispered Miss Piatt; 
"I really think it was that overset hei^— though I 
su^Met Ltnie Lundie had something to do with 
it too; very likdy some relationship there, ibr 
you know the Kacks are not just at the top of the 
tree,*^— with a knowing wink; "that, and the 
smell of Lord RossviUe's boots and shoes togedier, 
was really enough to overset her ;" but Miss Pratt 
was now left to gabble to herself (or the test of 
the party had dispersed. 



CHIPTKR X. 

"IcanMMblaaiethae. 
Who aai aijrself attached with waariMW 
To the duOmg of oj spirits." 

^ * TempetL 

" How weary, stale, flat, and unpiMue, seem 
to me all the uses of thb worid," is a fWbg that 

uigitized by V:* ^^ "^/V ■-'*^ 
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dnul be more or leas experienced by every one 
who has feeling enough to distuigaish one sensa- 
tion from another, and leisure enou^ to weary. 
There are people, it is well known, who have no 
feelings, and there are others who have not time 
to feel— -but, alas! there are, many whose misfor* 
tone it 4s to have feeling and leisure, and who 
have time to be nervous — have time to be discon- 
tented— have time to be unhappy— have time to 
fed ill used by the world— have time to weary of 
pleasure in every shape— to weary of men, women, 
and duldren— to weary of books, grave and witty 
— to weary of authors, and even of authoresses— 
and who would have wearied as much of the wit 
of a Madame de Stad as of the babbles of Miss 
Pratt 

In this ifisposition, perhaps the only solace is to 
find some tangible and lawful object of which to 
weary— some legitmiate source of ennui, and tbm 
« sweet arc the uses of adversity," when they come^ 
even in the questionable shape of a Miss Pratt 
In the hum*drum society of a dull county, what a 
rdief to the weaiy soul to have some person to 
weary of! To have a sort of frag>/xr to turn out, 
when fresh game cannot be had, is an enjoyment 
which many of my readers have doubtless expe- 
rienced. Such was Miss Pratt— every body 
wearied of her, or said they wearied of her, and 
every body abused her, whfle yet she was more 
aou^t afier and asked about, than she would have 
been had she possessed the wisdom of a More, or 
the benevolence of a Fry. She was, in &ct, the 
veiy heart of the shire, and gave life and energy 
to all the pulses of the pariah. She supplied it with 
streams of gossip and chit-chat m othius, and sub- 
jects of ridicule and abuse in herself. Even the 
dullest laird had something good to lett of Bliss 
Pratt, and something bad to #^ of hei^-^br no- 
thing can convey a more opposite meaning than 
these apparent synonyms. 

But there was no one to whom Miss Pratt was 
so unequivocal a pest as to lord Rbssville, for his 
Lordship was a stranger to eimiij — perhaps cause 
and effect are rarely combined in one person, 
and those who can weary others, possess a never- 
feiling source of amusement in themselves. Be- 
sides, the ISarl was independent of Miss Pmtt, 
as he possessed a wide range for his unwearying 
wearying powers inhis own family ; for he could 
weary his steward— and his housekeeper^— and 
his gamekeeper — and his coachman — and his 
groom — and his gardener, all the hours of the 
day, by perpetual fault-finding and directing. 
Perhaps, after all, the only undoying pleasure in 
life is that of fin<fing fault The gamester may 
weaiy of his dice — the lover of his charmer — the 
hon-vhant of his bottle— the virtuoso of his virtft 
— but while this round world remains with all its 
imperfections on its head, the real fault-finder 
win never weary of finding feult The provok- 
ing part of Miss Pratt was, that there was no 
poflilbility of finding fenlt with her. As weU 



mi^ Lord Rossville have attempted to admo- 
nish the brook that babbled past hhn, or havs 
read lectures to the fly which bnsMd round his 
head. For forty years Lord Rossville had been 
trying to break her in, but in vain. Much may 
be done, as we every day see, to alter and ovef- 
come nature: Poneys are made to walt&— horses 
to hand tea-kettles— dogs to read — ^birds to cast 
accounts — ^fleas to walk in harness ; but to re- 
strain the vdubility of a female tongue, is a task 
that has hitherto defied the power of man. With 
so much of what may be styled dissonance in 
similarity, it may easily be imagined, that Lord 
Rossville and Miss Pratt, even when most in 
unison, produced any thmg but harmony. Yet 
they only jarred — they never actually quarrdled^ 
for they had been .accustomed to each other all 
their lives — and while she laid all the rebufis 
and reproofs she received to the score of bile, he 
tolerated her impertinence on account of blood. 

The sofbiess and suavity of Mrs. St CUM 
manners formed so striking a contrast to the sharp 
gnat-like attacks of Miss Pratt, that Lord Ross- 
ville became every day more attached to his sister- 
in-law's company, and she soon found herself so 
firmly fixed in his good graces, that she ventured 
to request permission that she and her daughter 
might be allowed to visit her relations, with 
whom she had hitherto only commonicated by 
letter. 

*< Certainly, my dear madam,^ repHed the 
Eari ; " nothing can be more proper and reason- 
able than that you should recognize and visit the 
different members of your own family, who, I am 
happy to think, are all persons of unblemished 
reputation, and respectable stations in life, which 
respectability is in a fair way of being increased 
by votes which, I understand, an undo and 
brother of yours have latdy acquired in the 
county ; and as there is every appearance of our 
having a warmly contested election shortly, their 
political influence, if properly directed, cannot fail 
of proving highly beneficial to them. I therefore 
give my unqualified assent as to the propriety of 
your visiting your own fiimily, as soon as we can 
arrange the proper time, mode, and manner of 
doing so — but, with regard to the daughter of the 
Honourable Thomas St Clair, I roust candidly 
acknowledge to you, my dear Madam, I have not 
yet brought my mind to any fixed detomination 
on that point— your own good sense wiU naturally 
point out to you the very peculiar situation in 
which she stands. Miss St Clair is at present to 
be viewed as the heiress preaumptive to the titles, 
honours, and estates of this family ; but, observe, 
although pretwnpthe^he is by no means heiress op- 
parent — for there is a wide and important distinc- 
tion betwixt these apparent synonyms."— Here 
his Lordship entered into a most elaborate expla^ 
nation of these differences of distinction. — ** And 
now, my dear Madam, I am sure you witt agree 
with me, that, in a situation of Juch jpeculiar deli- 
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ca«y, ef«i7 ftoi^ wfaUh MiM St. Cbkir takes 00^ 
ta be wei^ied with the utnott nicety and deUbe- 
mioii ; emce what might be beitting the h^raae 
preaumptive nught be deemed derogatory to the 
heBress apparent— and what dignity denttnda of 
the heireae apparent, the world might censure aa 
an undue aaaiunptieii of Gonaequenoa in the 
Keiceaa presumptive." 

Mrs. St Clair, though choking with iadigna- 
tion at this round-about insinuation that her fa- 
mily was scarcely fit to be associated with by her 
•wn daughter, yet repressed her indignation, and 
as she did not consider it of much consequence 
that she should accompany her on her first visit, 
«he readily yielded the matter with a good grace. 
But no sooner had she done so, than 2ie Earl, as 
was often his custom, immediately tacked about, 
and took the opposite side of the aigument The 
lesult was, that Mrs. and Miss St Clair should 
immediately proceed to visit the respective mem- 
ber^ of the Black fiunily, and the Ead's tmvel- 
ling charioWand-four, with all appliances to boot, 
was ordered out for the occasion. It was with 
a thrill of ddi^t Mrs. St Clair took her place 
in it^ and drove ofi*in all the eclat of rank and state. 



CHAPTBB.ZI. 

*' Pictur«s like th«8«, dear Madam, to deaico, 
Aik no firm hand, and no unerring Kne. 
Some wanderinc touches, some reflected Biht, 
Some flying strMe akoe can hit *em rigfat/> 

POVB. 

Faitbtul anticipations nung^ widi Mrs. St 
Clair's natund afibction, as she thougjlit of the 
meeting with her own family. Its only members 
eonsiflted o( a brother— who, partly by industry, 
partly by good fortune, had become tbe propiietor 
of a large tract of unimproved land in the nei^* 
bouihood — two unmarried sisters residing in the 
ooimty town, and an old unde from the East In- 
dies, a half-brother of her mother's, reported to be 
enonnoasly rich. When she bad 1^ home, her 
brother was a mere raw unibcmed lad, but he 
was now an elderiy man, the husband of a wo- 
man she had never seen, and the father of a nu» 
meroiis family. After quitting the noble domain 
of RossviUe, the country gradually assumed a leas 
picturesque appearance — crocks, woods, and rivers, 
now gave way to arable land, well-fenced fields, 
and well-filled barn-yards ; while these, in turn, 
yielded to vast tracts of improvable land, thriving 
belts of young {dantation, ring-stone dykes, and 
draks in all directions^ 

It was in the midst of this scenery thatBellevue 
stood pKveminent It was a showy, white- wash- 
ed, vringed-house, situated on the top of the hill, 
commanding an extensive view of ** rauirs and 
mosses many, O," v^th traces of cultivation inter- 
apersed, and which by mimy wa^ coniidored a^ a 



mty fin»- and by all was a^M' a mgf < 
maoding prospect A daziling white gate, with 
spruce cannister lodge, opened upon a wdl-gr»- 
velled avenue which led to the mansion, surrounds 
ed by a Uttle smiling lawur with a tufl of ever- 
gneena in the centre. On one hand appeared a. 
promising garden wall; on the otheiv a aet of 
commodii(ms4o<^ing fann-officco every thing 
wae in the higtiaat order— all beyoke the flouriah- 
mg gpBtlenMn fimnec. Thedoorwasopenedby a 
Btoot florid fbot-boy, in flaunting livery, whose 
yellow locks seemed tostiffbn at sigjbt of die splen- 
did equipage that met his view. The interrogato- 
ries, howevov <^ length recalled him to a sense of 
duty ; and upon the question bemg put for the 
thiid time, whether his master or mistress were at 
heme — he returned that cautious answer^ which 
mariu the wary well-tutored thou^ perplexed 
menial^ 1. 1. that he was not sure, but he would 
8e& After an interval of aboutfive minutes, dur- 
ing which much opening and shutting of doom 
wa» heaid, and many a head was seen peeping 
over blinds and from behind shutters, the prudent 
Will returned with an invitation to the ladies to 
alight ; and, leading the way, he conducted to a 
weU-fiuniahed, but evidently uninhabited draw- 
ing'^oon, when bo left them, with an assurance 
that hia mistress would be there in a minute. 
Bdany minutes, howevei^ elapaed, during which 
the viritera were left to &id amiwfanent for them- 
selves^ which waa no easy task where the ma- 
teriab weie wanting In such circumstances a 
firo is a never-failing resource — if bad we can 
stir it, if good wo caa enjoy itr-^ut here was no 
firo, and the brigjbt handsome stove was only to 
be admired fiur itself^ and the profusion of white 
paper whidi filled it The carpet was covered, 
the chairs wero in their wmppers, the screens 
were in bag»--evea the chimney-piece, that re- 
fuge of the weary, showed only two handsome 
givandolea. Thero wero two portraits, indeed, 
laige as life, hanging on each side of the fire- 
placiV in All the rawness of bad painting glaring 
in tints which Time himself could never mclloi»\ 
The one, it might be presumed, was Mr. Black, 
in a biigfat blue coat» puro white waistcoat, and 
drooping Fall of Foyers-looking neckcloth, holding 
ai^e, and looking very soisible. The other, it 
mig^ ba inferred, was Mrs. Black, sitting under 
a tree, in a yellow gown and ill put on turban, 
amiling with all her mi^it, and both evidently 
bant upon putting all t{^e expression they possi- 
bly condd into their flices, by way of getting a 
good pennyworth fi>r their money. 

At length the doer opened, and Mrs. Black, in 
jMnfiprkjR<rjoiM^ entered* followed by a train of 
dau^bters. She was rather tmbrnpomt^ with a 
fina healthy colour, clear blue eyes, and an open 
yrod^hmwmred eiqtiession of countenance — 
foKDiiog, aHogether, what is expresmvely termed 
aoomely woman^ which, if it mean something 
loa* than beautfi ia often more attractive. She 
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had ei^dently been diessing for the ocoaaon,' ad 
her gown seemed scarcely yet out of fold, but 
looked like a thing apart from her, and had that 
inexpreesible air of constraint which gowns will 
have when gowns are made things of primary 
importance. 

Mrs. Black welcomed her guests in a maimer 
which, if it had nothing of the elegance of the 
ton, was yet free from affectation or pretension. 
She expressed her regret that Mr. Black should 
be from home; but she had sent in search of him, 
and hoped he would soon east up, Mrs. St Clair, 
resolving to be delightful, sat with her sister^in- 
la¥r's hand in her^s, and, with a face of the 
most affectionate interest, was presently deep in 
inqinries as to the state of her fomily, the number 
of her chiloren, their ages, sexes, names, purauits, 
and so forth. The amount of the information 
she received was this: — ^Mrs. Black was the mo- 
ther of eleven children living, and two dead ; — 
her eldest daughter (who had just gone to take a 
walk) was going to be married, and her youngest 
to be weaned. It was thought a very good mar- 
riage for Bell, as Major Waddell hi^ made a 
handsome fortune in the company's service, and 
was very well connected in the county, being 
cousin-german to Sir William Waddell of Wad- 
dell Main, and very likely to succeed to him, if 
he was spared. He was also related to the Bogs 
of Boghall, and the present Boghall had married 
a daughter of Lord Fairacre*s, and their son was 
going to stand for the county. Major Waddell, 
to be sure, was a good deal older than Bell ; but 
he bad kept his health well in India, and though 
not a beauty, was very well — at least, he pleas- 
ed Bell, and that was every thing. Due con- 
gratulations were here offered by Mrs. 6t» Clair, 
with the customary remarks, of its being a plea- 
sant and desirable thing for the first of a fiimily 
to form a respectable connection ; that any dis- 
parity of years was on the ri^t side, &a &c&c ; 
concluding with a request to be favoured with a 
si^t of the young people. Mrs. Black's eyes 
beamed delist as she pulled the bell, and gave 
orders for the children to be brought, observmg, 
at the same time, that they were sad romps, and 
sddom fit to bo seen. Miss St Clair, mean- 
while, was engaged with her cousins, pretty good- 
natured looking girls, one of whom talked much 
of balls, and oMcers, and poetiy ; but as the chil- 
dren entered, she si^ied, and said, there was an 
end of all rational conversation. The young 
Masters and Misses Black had all evidently been 
prepeuring for exhibition. They were fine, stout, 
blooming, awkward creatures, with shining faces, 
and straightFCombed, thou^ rebellious-looking, 
hair— while a smart cap, red eyes, and sour face, 
bespoke the sufferings of the baby. Altogether 
they formed, what is politely called, an uncom- 
mon fine family — they all niade bows and curt^ 
eies — ^walked with their toes in — stood with their 
fingers in then* mouths—and, in short, were a very 



fine family. Of course, they were much com- 
mended and caressed by their new relations, till 
the eotfance of Mr. Black turned te attentioQ 
into another channel. Mr. Black was the only 
one of the frunily on whom the phenomenon of 
a chaise-and-four had produced no visible efiect; 
—4ie entered ill-diessed, overtieated, and with a 
common, even vulgar air— thou^ in reaUty, he 
was rather a good-kwking man. Mrs. St Clair 
had expected somethmg of a teent at meeting 
with her brother; but he seemed to have no 
thoughts of any thing of the kind, for he re- 
ceived his sister with that look and manner of 
[dain, hearty welcome^ which showed that any 
thing of fine feeling would be completdy thrown 
away. Yet his greeting viras sufficiently afEdO' 
lionate m its own blunt, homely kind. 

'4t is a long time since you and I have met, 
Sally," said he, as he seated himself beside his 
sister, Mrith a dUld on each knee ; ''but you have 
kept your kxxks well— to be sure you havent 
had so large a share of the evils of life as I 
have had,"— looking round with evidmt pride 
and exultation on his offspring and affecting to 
sigh at the same tim& Mrs. St Clair shook her 
head, and sighed too^ but her sigh was a mudi 
better got op sigh than her brother's— it said, 
or was intended to say, ''Heaven only knows 
what I have suffered for that one!" 

Mrs. Black seemed to understand it, for she said, 
with a look of sympathy,— 

"I'm sure an only chiM most be a great mis- 
fortune, and we have great reason to be thank- 
ful, Mr. Black, that so many of ours have fc^sen 
spared." Then beckoning one of her daughters, 
she whispered some instructions to her, accom- 
panied with a key. The young lady left the 
room, and in a few minutes the yellow-haired lad- 
die entered, bearing a massive silver^y, convey- 
ing the ridiest of cakes and the s&ongeet and 
sweetest of wines. As Miss St Clair threw back 
her btmnet to partake of the hospitalities, her un- 
cle regarded her with more earnestness than good 
breeding, then g^ced all round on his own oflP 
spring. 

"I'm trying if I can make out a likeness be- 
twixt your daughter and my brats," said he to his 
sister; "but I don't think she has much of a 
Blackface." 

"Sbe is thought to resemble her fother's fa^ 
mily more than mine," replied Mrs. St Clair,— co- 
louring deeply, and looked rather displeased. 

" None of them that I have ever seen," returned 
Mr. Black ; — " her fitfheir, if I remember right, had 
light hair and a flat face, and " 

"There 'is no end to arguing upon res^n- 
blancee," interrupted Mrs. St Clair, rising hasti- 
ly; "the general expression is sometimes very 
strong, when every feature is difierent ;" — and she 
waspr^Mring to depart, when one of the children, 
who was look&g out of the window, exclaimed, 
"Here's Bell and the Major!"— and to depart in 
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tbeikoe of Bell and the Major was declared to be 
knpoBflible ; so Mrs. St Clairy though fretting at 
the deUy, was obliged to await the entrance of 
the lovers. 

Fortunately Miss Bell bad no toUetU duties to 
|>erfbrm, for she was dressed for the Major in a 
ftshionable gown made by Miss Skrimpskirt of 
Tattletoo, fiDom a pattern of Miss Qorewell's in 
Sdittboi^ who had got it from Miss Fleecewell 
of London, who had had tier's direct from Ma^ 
dame CheMcBuvre of Paris. Miss Bell, therefbie, 
^t no disheartening doubts as to her appearance ; 
but firmly relying on the justness of her propor- 
tions, and the orthodox length of her waist, and 
bnsdth of her shoulders, and strong in the con- 
sciousness of being flounced and hemmed up to 
the knees, she boldly entered, followed by her 
betrothed. Miss Isabella Black was really a very 
pretty g^l— she had a pretty figure, pretty features, 
pretty hair, a pretty complexion, a pretty bonnet, 
a pr^y shawl, pretty boots, and a pretty watch. 
But over all this prettiness was difiused an into- 
lerable air of foUy, affectation, and conceit, which 
coropleteiy maired the effect of her charms. 

Major Waddeli was a very passable sort ci' 
person for a nabob ; — he had a dingy bronze com- 
plexion, tawny eyes, tolerable teeth, and a long, 
mnkled, smirking, baboonish physiognomy. 

"Why, Bell, we were afraid you bad run away 
with the Major,'* said Mr. Black, facetiously, ad- 
dressing his daughter on her entrance. 

** That is a very odd speech, I think, papa, to one 
in my situation," said Miss Bell, afibt^ing to look 
much disconcerted. 

'^Come, come, here are no strangers, so there 
need be no secrets: — it is pretty wdl known that 
if yoa dont ran away with the Major, the Major 
will nm away with you some of these days." 

HeroMr.Blacklaughed,andMrs.BlackUughed, 
and all the Blasters and Misses Black laughed 
loud and long, — while m the general Uu^ the 
fidr biide, as if overwheUned with confusion, took 
her cousin aside and whispered — 

"This ii a very awkward scrape I am broug^it 
into by papa's bluntness. It certainly was my 
intention to have announced the matter to my 
■nat and you at a proper time, but net just at 
present ; so I must refjuest as a particular favour, 
that yon will say nothing about it at RossviUe— 
it is 80 very unpleasant to be the talk of the 
whole county upon an affiur of this kind, that the 
Major and I had resolved to have it kept as quiet 
as possible. It was only yesterday he communi- 
oatedit to Sir William Waddeli, and he has not 
yet mentioned it tq Lord Fairacre, or any of his 
ether relations." 

Mrs. St Clsir was too impatient to be gone, to 
aDow any farther latitude for the lovers to show 
o^ but was agpjn in the midst of leave-taking. 
Much was said about having a longer visit— of 
taking a fiunily dinner— of spending a few days 
— of leavmg Wm St CUir to spend a httletimeand 
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get acquainted vri^ her cousins ; and Mis. St 
Clair could only disengage herself from this well- 
meant hospitality, by promising to take the ear- 
liest opportonity of repeating her viat "I trust I 
may be excused from returning this visit," said 
Miss Bell, with a look of modest inipertance, "as 
in my situation I go nowhere at present" 

Escorted by Mr. Black and the Major, and 
followed by the whole family, Mrs. and Miss St 
Clair resumed their places in the carriage, and 
were soon driven beyond the precincts of Bdlevus. 
Their next destination was to the house of the 
Wka Blacks, in the county town, and there they 
were accordingly driveiL 



CHAPTSaXll. 

** Lulled in the oountless chtmbert of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chi 
Awake but one, and lo ! what myriads rise! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies ! 
Each, as the various avenues of sense, 
Deiif nt or sorrow to the soul dispense, 
Brigntens or fades ; yet all, with magic art. 
Control the Utent fibres of the heart.*^ 

PUtmsna ofMemm-jf, 

Thkrb are few minds so callous as to revisit 
the scenes of their childhood without experiencing 
some emotion. And whether these scenes lie in 
the crowded dty, amidst all the coarse and ordi- 
nary objects of vulgar life, or in the lonely valley, 
with its green hills, and its gliding stream — the 
same feelings swell the heart as the thoughts of the 
past rush over it; forthey speak to us (^thecare> 
less days of our childhood, of the g^y dreams of 
our youth, of the transient pleasures oif our prim^ 
of the Aded joys of our old age. They speak to 
us of parents now sleeping in the dust, of playfel- 
lows in a far distant land, of companions altered 
or aUenated, of friends become as strangers, of 
love changed into indifference. They speak to 
us — it may be — of time mispent, of talents misap- 
plied, of warnings neglected, of blessings despised, 
of peace departed. They may speak to us, per- 
chance, of Qod's holy Uw slighted, of his precepts 
contemned, of himself forsaken — of hearts, alas ! 
not purified and renewed by that grace whose aid 
they never sou^t, but, like the wasted volcano^ 
parched and blasted in their own unholy fires. 
Fairer scenes all may have viewed than those on 
which their eyes first opened, but in them we be- 
hold only the inanimate objects of nature^ which, 
however they may chaim the senses or fill the 
imagination, yet want that deep and powerful 
interest which seems entwined with our existenosy 
and which 9ves " a local habitation and a name^ 
so powerful a mastery over us. 

Something too there is of solemn thought in re* 
turning to a fathei's AottM— whether that father's 
arms are open to receive his long absent child, or 
whether the eye that would have welcomed, and 
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tiM tongue that would have blessed us; aro now 
moolderini; m the gxve. Ah t many are the wild 
tomultuoua wavee that roll over the human mindy 
and obliterate many of Hb &ireet character»-— its 
fondest recollections^ But still the indelible im- 
pression of a parent's love remains impressed up- 
on the heart Even when steeped in guih or sear- 
ed in crime, one spot— one little spot— will still 
be found consecrated to the purest— the holiest of 
earthly afiections. 

It was with these mingled emotions Mrs. St. 
Clair found herself at the door of that mansion she 
had quitted thirty-three years ago. It was the 
house in which she had first seen the light— where 
her parents had dwelt — and where she had left 
them surrounded by a numerous family — but all 
were gone save the brother she had just seen, and 
two sisters, now its acie tenants. Even the most 
artificial characters still relain some natural feel- 
ings, and as Mrs. St Clair crossed the threshold 
of her once happy home, and the thou^^ts of the 
past rushed over her, die exclaimed with a burst 
of anguish, — 

"Would to Qod I had never left it !" and, throw- 
ing hersdf upon a seat, she wept without control. 

There is something in real emotion that always 
oanies conviction along with it Although well 
accustomed to the ebullitions of her mother's cha- 
racter, Miss St Clair saw and felt the depth of her 
present feelingiB, and sought by her tender and af- 
fectionate sympathy to soften her sense of sorrow. 
Bat, with a look and gesture expressive only of 
abhorrence, her mother repelled her from her. At 
that moment a lady approached, and, throwing her- 
self into her arms, Mrs. St Clair sobbed in bitter- 
ness crf'spirit, whileher sister mingled hertears with 
hi«3. Miss Blaek was the first to regain her com- 
posure, and she said in a voice which, though still 
tremulous with emotion was yet soft and sweet, — 

"I love those feelings, my dear Sarah, they are 
so natural. Tou miss all those you left behind, 
and you are thinking what a happier meeting this 
mi^t have been, had it pleased God to have 
spared them to us — but I trust there is a happy 
meeting yet in store fur us." 

*«0h, no, no!** sobbed Mrs. St Clair almost 
convulsively, as she leaned her head on her sis- 
ter's shoulder. 

" My dear Sarah,** said Miss Black in a tone 
of tender reproach, accompanied by an afiectionate 
embrace ; ''but come,let me take you to our poor 
Mary, who cannot go to you." 

Mrs. St Clair raised her head, and made an 
eflbrt to subdue her emo^n as she sofiered her- 
self to be led to the apartment where her youngest 
and favourite sister was. When she had left 
home, she had left her a lovely romping child of 
five years old, with lau^iing blue eyes and curling 
flaxen hair ; and this image of infknt beauty she 
had ever treasured in her memory, though reason 
had told her the reality had long since fled. But 
alas ! reason can but imperfectly picture to us the 



alow and silent ravages of time— «ad at si^ of 
her sister Mrs. St Clair felt as much shocked as 
though the change had been the metamorphose 
of an instant instead of the gradual progress of 
years of suflbiing and decay. Imagination, in- 
deed, could not have pictured to itself au^ so tS- 
fectmg as the e(mtrast thus presented by a glance 
of the mmd. Mrs. St Clair thought only of the 
gay, rosy, frolicksome creature, whose fairy form 
seemed even yet \o bound b^ore her eyes, or 
hang round her neck in infantine fondness— and, 
on that sdf-same spot where last she had parted 
from her, she now beheld her a monument of 
premature decay — pale, motionless, and paralytic* 
For a moment she shrunk from the half-livings 
half-beatified, looking being, with that instina- 
tive horror with which the woildly mind recoils 
fixnn all that reminds it of perishable nature. A 
fiunt streak of red tinged her sistor's sallow cheek, 
and a tear glistened in her soft blue eye, and her 
heart seemed to swell — perhaps with some almost 
forgotten feelings of humiliation at her own m- 
firmities. But itdien Mrs. St Clair again looked, 
the slig^ hectic had fled, the tear was dried, and 
the sigh was checked. 

''God's will be done, my sister!" said she, 
with a look and accent of meek and holy resig- 
nation. ' Mrs. St Clair could not speak, but aha 
threw herself on her sister's neck and wept 

Gertrude, meanwhile, had stood aloof— her 
heart (^pressed with sorrow, and her eyes fill- 
ed with tears, as she contrasted her mother's feel- 
ings towards her sisters, with those she had tes- 
tified towards her; and the painful conviction 
that she was not beloved, forced itself upon her 
in all the bitterness such a discovery was calcu- 
lated to excttOb At length the agitation of the 
meeting between the sisten began to subnde, 
and Afiss Black approaching her niece, tenderly 
embraced her, and led her to her sister. " Here 
is a stranger who has been too long overlooked," 
said she; "but once seen, she will not be soon 
forgotten;" and she gently untied her bonnet, 
and looked on her with eyes of delighted afieo- 
tion. Her aunt Mary sweetly welcomed her, 
and also regarded her with an expression ot love 
and tenderness, such as Gertrude felt she never 
had read even in her mother's eye. There was, 
indeed, little resemblance between Mrs. St Clair 
and her sisters, either in mind or appearaneeu 
Elixabeth, the ddest, belonged to that class who 
can neither be called handsome nor ugly, but are 
yet sometimes thought both. She had regular 
features, and a mild sensible countenance ; but 
she was pale and thin, and, to casual observers, 
had altogether an air of mediocrity, which, in fact, 
was rather indicative of the consistency and uni- 
formity of her character. She was a Christian 
in all things, and its simple, unostentatious spirit 
pervaded all her looks, words and actions, and 
gave to them a charm, which in bet station, no 
worldly acquirements could have imparted. Her 
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Mter WM mioy ymxa yoimger, and in ipite of 
■kkness and Buffering, still retained traces of 
great beauty. Ev^ feature was perfect— but 
tbe dim eye, the pale cheek, and the colourless 
lip, could now only claim pity where once they 
had challenged admiration. Yet neither pain 
nor sickness had been able to chase the seraphic 
expression which beamed on her countenance 
like sunshine amid ruins. It was the look of one 
already purified from all earthly passions, but 
who still looked with love and tenderness on the 
fiailties of her fellow-mortals. 

Mrs. St Clair seemed little gratified by the 
tbndneas her sisters testified for her dau^ter. She 
remained silent and abstracted, with her eyes fix- 
ed on the memorials of former days ; for every 
thing remained in the same primitive order as 
when she had left them ; and every thing told 
aome long-forgotten tale, or roused some sad 
thou^ slumbering recollection. She fixed her 
eyes on some foreign shells which decorated the 
old-fashioned chimney-piece, — and what a train 
of associations did these mute and insignificant 
objects conjure up ! They were the gift of one 
who had loved her in early youth, and who had 
brought them to her— (aU that he had to bring) 
fimn a&r — and dearly had she prized them, for 
then she had loved the giver. But he was a poor 
and fiiendless orphan boy— and she became 
the wife of an Earl's son. 

All may choose their own path in life, but who 
can tell to ^ere that path may lead? ''The 
lot," indeed, is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposing tbareof is of the Lord." Mrs. St Clair 
had chosen that of ambition, and for thirty years 
she had dragged out life in exile, poverty, and ob- 
scurity — ^while the one she had forsaken, that of 
fiudtfhl and disinterested affection, would have 
led her to the summit of &me, wealth, and ho- 
nour. The poor despised sailor boy had distin- 
guished himself for his skill and bravery, and in 
the honourable career of his profession, had won 
for himself a noble fortune, and a name that 
would descend to posterity. This Mrs. St Clair 
knew, for she had heard of his heroic exploits 
with feelings of the bitterest regret and self-re- 
proach ; and it was those feelings that spread 
their gloom over her countenance, as she looked 
on the tokens of his youthful love, and thought of 
the valiant, hig)i-mmded being she had bartered 
for a shadow of greatness. She withdrew her 
eyes, and they fell upon a venerable family Bible, 
from whence she had been accustomed to hear her 
mother read a chapter morning and evening to her 
fiunily. She recalled, as though it had been yester- 
day, the last evening she had passed in her father's 
house. The figure of her mother was before her— 
her voice sounded in her ears — ^the words recurred 
to her then as they had oflen done since. It was 
the last chapter of Ecdesiastes, unrivalled for its 
beauty and sublimity, by aught that prophet ever 
spoke, or poet wrote, beginning with that tooch- 



ing exhortation— *< Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou sludt say 
I have no (Measure in them ;" — and ending with 
that awful assurance, " For Qod shall bringevery 
work mto judgment, with every secret things 
whether it be good or whether it be eviL" Mrs. 
St Clair utter^ an involuntary groan, and ckieed 
her eyes. 

"You see much to remind you of the days that 
are gone, my dear sister,** said Miss Black tender- 
ly : '^ but when tbe first impression is over, yoa 
will love to look upon those relics, as we do^ for 
the sake of those wiio loved us." 

** Never ! ah never t" exclaimed Mrs. St Clan*) 
starting up, and going to the window ; ** eveiy thing 
here is torture to me— the very air suflfocatee me.** 

She threw open the window and leaned out, but 
it was only to behold other mementos of days past 
and gone. She looked upon the little garden, the 
scene of many a childish gambol — it lay in the 
full blaze of a meridian sun, and all was fair and 
calm. An old laburnum treestill hung its golden 
blossoms over a rustic seat at one comer of the 
garden, and the time since she had set diere and 
decked herself in its fantastic garlands seemed 
as nothing. She remembered, too, when, after 
a long childish ilbiess, her father had carried her 
in his arms to the garden, with what ecstasy she 
had breathed the fresh air, and looked on the 
blue sky, and plucked the gaudiest flowers. *^ It 
was on such a day as this," thought she ; ** the 
air is as fresh now as it mtbs then— the sky is as 
fair— the flowers as sweet; — but my father— ah! 
were he still alive, would he thank Heaven now 
as he did then, for having preserved his child P* 

And again the bitter drops fell ^rom her eyes ae 
she turned sickening from the view. The chord 
of feeling had been stretched too high to regain 
its ordinary pitch without an efibrt ; — it is some- 
times easier to break the chain than to loosen iL 
Mrs. St Clair felt her mind untuned fw ordinaij 
communing and she therefore took an abrupt 
leave of her sisters, with a promise of returning 
soon when her nerves should be stronger. Hur* 
lying throng the crowd, collected around the 
splendid equipage, she threw herself into it as if 
afiaid of being recognized, and called impatientiy 
to her daughter to fdlow. The postillions crack- 
ed their whips — the crowd fell back, and the 
proud pageant rattled and guttered along till lost 
to the gaze of the envying and admiring throof. 



CHAPTBaxni. 



' NotfaiBf is lost on hha who sees 
Wkh an eye that ferimg gave. 
For him thmn a story in every 1 
And a pictare in every wave.** 



■Bmt. 



Mas. St. Clair and her daughter proceeded for 
some time m profound silence. The former 
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1 jdmiged in painfiil medhatkni, the latter 
felt gne?6d and mortified at her mothei's caprice 
and unkindnesB to her. The firit thing which 
ranaed Mrs. St. Clair waa the view of Roaaville 
Caatle, rising proudly above the woods which em- 
bosomed it— and, as she looked, gradually her 
bfow cleared, her eye bri^tened, and her coun- 
tenance regained its usual expression. 

** Gertrude, my loTOj^said she, taking herdaug|i- 
tei's hand, ''I have almost forgot you to-day. 
But your own heart will enable you to conceiTe 
what Dune must have suffered f and she sighed 
deeply. 

•* Yes,** answered Miss St Clair, in some agi- 
tatioD, •* I can conceive that you have felt much— 
but I cannot conceive why— oh! mamma— what 
had I done that you should have shook me fixnn 
you like a venomous reptile !" 

''My dear Gertrude! what an idea! that is 
the mere coinage of your brain — ^How can you 
allow yourself to be so carried away by your 
ima^nation? Come, my dear, let us have no 
more such foolish fimcies. Strange, indeed, it 
would be"— continued she, as the paik-gptte was 
thrown open to receive them — ** in any one to cast 
off like a reptile the fiiir heiress of this princely 
domain." 

Bat however strange her daughter felt, it was 
so, and she remained silent. Mrs. St Clair re- 
turned, 

** Apn^NM, Greitrude, when you are lady of Ross- 
ville, you must build me a little tiny cottage on 
yon lovely green bank, where I may live quietly 
as a humble cottager, while you play the great 
lady :— Come, promise me, Gertrude, that I shall 
have a croft from yon— a butt and a ben — a cow's 
grass and a kail-yud." 

There was something so forced and unnatural 
in her mother's sudden gayety, that Miss St Clair, 
accustomed as she was to all the inequalities df 
her temper, felt almost frightened at it, and she 
was at a loss how to reply. 

* So you wont promise me, Gertrude, even a 
humble independence for my old age 7— Perhaps 
yon are right to be cautious— Lear's daughters 
wpoke him fiur, and after all turned him out of 
doors, and why should I expect more from you ?*» 

** Oh mamma !" exclaimed Miss St Clair, bursts 
ing into tears, *<do not kill me with such cruel 



** Is it so cruel, then, in a mother to crave a pit- 
tance from the bounty of her child ?" 

** It is crud to doubt that I would give you all — 
yes, were all thb mine to-morrow, I could not be 
more mistress of it than you shall be." 

^So you think at present, Gertrude, but you 
know not as I do the mutability of the human 
mind. You will form other ties — other oonnex- 
kma— you will marry, and your mother will be for- 
gotten — ^perhaps foiaaken— you will marry," cried 
she with increased violence, ^you will manry, and 
I thall be left tostarva— you will fall a prey toth^ 



artifices of a Colonel Dehnour— a needy, deqi»> 
rate spendthrift I see already he is paying court 
to the future heiress, and, once the wife of that 
designing extravagant man, you will have nothing 
to bestow." 

Slocked and amaied at her mother's violence. 
Miss St Clair sought to tranquillize her by assur- 
ances, that she was mistaken in supposing Colo- 
nel Delmour had any such views, when Mrs. St 
Clair interrupted her,— *' Promise me, then, that 
you will never become his wife." 

There is alwajrs something revolting to an open 
ingenuous mind in being fettered by promise; 
but there was something more than even that 
natural repugnance to make Grertrude shrink from 
thus bindmgh^self to her mother's will, and she 
remained silent; but the deep blush that burned 
on her cheek spoke more eloquently than words; 
Blrs. St Clair regarded her with a piercing look — 
then exclaimed, in a transport, of anger, ** And is 
it even so — and all that 1 have done, and suffered, 

is " then, suddenly stopping, she added, in a 

milder tone, — " Overtrade, my wish is to save you 
from the dangers with which you are already sur- 
rounded — promise me, at least, that you wUl not 
marry until you have attained the age of twenty- 
one — that you will never marry without my con- 
sent, and until you have provided for my old 
age." 

<* Mamma," said Miss St Clair, with a calm- 
ness and self-possession which bespoke her deter- 
mination, <* I here promise that I will not many, 
without your consent, before the age of twenty- 
one, and until I have provided for you as becomes 
my mother— more I cannot— I dare not— I wiU 
not promise." 

«< Then with that I must be satisfied," said Mrs. 
St Clair, as the carriage stopped at the Castle 
door ; and having alighted, she entered the house, 
while her daughter stood some minutes on the 
lawn, inhaling the mild freshness of a westwind, 
laden with the balmy sweets of opening buds and 
blossoms. Insensibly she strolled on ; and gradu- 
ally the impression of the unpleasant scene she 
had just had with her mother wore away beneath 
the calming influence of nature'^ charms — the 
clear cloudless sky — ^the lulling flow of the river — 
the bright green woods in all the luxuriance of 
early summer. 

Miss St Clair wandered on till she reached a 
little secluded spot she had not yet seen. On the 
top of a green knoll that rose gradually from the 
river, stood part of an ancient building of an irre- 
gular and picturesque form, but now almost co- 
vered with ivy. Some cherry, or what, in the lan- 
guage of the country, are called green trees, grew 
almost' close to it ;— they were now white with 
blossoms, and formed a fanciful contrast to the 
emblems of age and decay with whidi they were 
combined. The ground betwixt the river and the 
ruin appeared to have been otiginally a garden, or 
Cfcfaud; and some (dapple trees still remained. 
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wboM moMy tntnks, «nd ihrireUcd bnmcbM, 
bora evidence of their entiqiiity, while here end 
theie a dueter of rich pink bloeeont ehowed 



•^ Ijfe WM in the leaf, for ftiU, between 
The fit* of ftllBf anew, eppetr'd the itreekj green." 

Some aged weeping willows dipt their silveiy foli- 
•gjb in the dark watera, as they glided slowly and 
silently along. It was a scene whero the contem- 
plative mind mi^ have mused over the monm- 
fiil record of time, and thinge* end peoide, past and 
gone, with their joys and their sorrows, — where 
the youthful imagination mi|^ have pictured 
to itsdf some ideal paradise yet to be realized. 

"Ah!" thought Gertrude, ''how willingly 
would I renounce all the pomp of greatness, to 
dwell hei^ in lowly affection with one who would 
love Ae, end whom I could love in return ! How 
strange that I, who could cherish the veiy worm 
that crai^ beneath my foot, have no one being to 
whomlcan utter the thoughtB of my heart — no one 
on vdiom I can bestow its best afiections !" She 
raised h^ eyes, swimming in tears, to heaven, but 
it was in the poetical enthusJasm of feding, not 
in the calm spirit of devotion. She was suddenly 
roused by hearing some one approach, and pre> 
sently Colonel Delmour, forcing his way through 
some wild tangled bushes, hastened towards her 
with an appearance of the greatest ddight Ai 
sight of him, the though of her mothei's warning 
nuhed to her recollection, the dislike she had ez- 
pressed--the suspicions she harboured — the pro- 
mise she would have exacted— ell seemed tognre 
him a sort of mezphcable interest in her eyee. 
She coloured deeply, and the consciousness she 
had done so added to her confusion. 

''I have to apologise to you," said Colonel 
Dehnour, " for thus literally forcing my way to 
you. Lyndsay and I were practising archery 
when I descried you ; to see yon, and not to f^ 
to you, was impossible, had Briareus himself 
oppoeed my passage ; so, leaving Edward mas- 
ter of the field, I winged my way to you like 
one of my own anows— but I fear I startled 
you?" 

Miss St Clair felt as though she were acting 
in direct disobedience to her mother, in thus 
meeting, even accidentally, with the man she 
had just heard denounced by her. In great 
embarrassment she begged he would resume 
lus exercise, and she was moving away, when 
Colonel Delmour caught her band, and in alow 
tone said, 

"Do not stir from hence, unless you wish to 
encounter Miss Pratt's observations; she is beat- 
ing about here; I eaw her as I came along, but I 
trust she will lose scent ; do remain till that dan- 
ger is past" 

Almost equally ayecse to encounter Miss Pratt 
afc aaj time, but mciB pvifiulAily at pveaeD^ afa« 
10 



sdftred Colonel Delmour to seat her on a litdft 
mossy knoU, and throwing himself on the grass a€ 
her feet— 

"Be this your throne, and behold your soh- 
ject," said he in a half serious half sportive tone ; 
then raiang Ins eyes to hers, he repeated, 

''Le preni^ joor qo'on aisM OB so plait en lecrci 
A BMttre an ranf dosroisrobjet que Fon adore ; 
Et s'O 6toit on rang plm eclat encore 
Ge seroit la cehii <|iie le coBur cboiseroit." 

Bliss St Caair tried to reply in a strain of fradmefc, 
but the words died on her lips, and colouring still 
more deeply, she remained silent At that mo> 
ment Mr. Lyndsay appeared, but ere he had time 
to address her, the shnll voice of Miss Pratt was 
heard, and presently she broke in. 

"Ah, ha ! so you're all here ! Upon my word, 
here's a meetmg of friends. It puts me in mind of 
ascenein aplay, where all the lovers meet to run 
away with pretty Mistress Anne Page, and the 
one cries mum, and the other cries budget" 

"Two exoellent words," said Colonel Ddmour, 
looking much provoked ; " of course you under- 
stand their meaning— be silent and be gone." 

" Two very impertinent words, in my opinion," 
said Miss Pratt, seating herself beaide Qortrude ; 
"and, to tell you the truth, I've no great notion oif 
your muma^— There's a fiunily in this county all 
so tongue-tied, that Anthony Whyte calls their 
house the Mummery— and by the bye, Mr; Ed- 
ward, I really think you may cry mum any day, 
you're grown Tery silent of late." 

"A proof I am growing wiser, I suppose," an- 
swered he, laughingly, "according to some 
great authority, who, I think, says most men 
speak from not knowing how to be ^ent" 

"The eaying of some dull blockhead, I sus- 
pect, said Colonel Delmour, still evidently out of 



"Indeed, I think so too^ Colond," cried Miss 
Pratt ; " any body can hold their tongue, hut it's 
not every body that can speak." 

"Not every body that ought to speak, or^ at 
least, ought to be listened to^" said Cdond Del- 
mour, contemptuously turning from her, and ad- 
dimising some words in French in a low tone to 
Qeitrude, while Miss Pratt gebbled on — 

"Bless me ! what a tear I've got in my gown I 
there's really an ill luck attends this gown— I 
never hsve it on without its meeting with some 
accident— tha^s all Pve got by hunting after you 
youngsters ;" and in the twiidding of an eye^ her 
huswife was out— her thimble on her finger, and 
her needle flying through all the intricacies of a 
very bad cross tear. 

"What's this we were talking about? 01 
about people holding their tongues— I really wish 
tiiese birds would hold theirs, for I'm perfectly 
dieved with their chsttmng di, sh," shaking bar 
parasol at a goldfinch. " I really think young 
people ahoidd be jB»ade to Md their tongues* sad 
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atfy fpetk when they're fpoken t&— Was that a 
fiifa tfakt leapt in the water just now ? — ^what a ptty 
buit one of you had had a fishing-rod in your 
liands instead of these senseless bows and arrows 
— it would have been some amusement to have 
seen you hoc^ a nice three pound weight caller 
trout : — and really old people should be cautious of 
speaking — they're sometimee rather slow, you 
know — not bat what I can listen to any body. — 
Blees me ! how the wind's blowing these blossoms 
about— Pm like to be blinded with them." 

"Come, you shall listen to me then," said BAr. 
Lyndsay, as he caught some of the falling blos- 
soms, ** while I apostrophize them in some pretty 
lines of Herrick's. 

TO BLOSSOMS. 
Fair pledges da, fruitful tree, 
Why do ye faO so fail ? 
Your date is not so past ; 
But you may stay here ^et awhile, 
To hhnh add gently snule : 

And go at last. 
What were ye bom to be, 
An hoar or halTs delight, 
And so to bid good night ? 
'Twas pity nature brought ye forth. 
Merely to show your wWth, 

And lose you quite. 
Bat you are lovely leaves, where we 
MajT read how soon thmgs have 
Theb end, though ne'er so brave ; 
And after they hwt shown their pride 
Like you awhde, they glide 

Into the grave. 

Miss Pratt testified great impatience while the 
Terses were repeating ; but the purpose was an- 
swered — ^the time was passed while the fracture 
was repairing — and afraid of more poetry, for 
which she had a mortal antipathy, she readily 
assented to Bliss St. Clair's proposal of returning 
home. 

** I can tell you one thing, my dear," whisper- 
ed she to Gfeitrude, *' that mum should be the 
watch- word here to-day; — a certain person," 
with a wink at Colonel Delmour, ** is but a 
younger brother, and not the thing. He can be 
very pleasant when he pleases ; but take my 
word for it he's not to ride the ford upon : — but, 
bless me, I had no notion it was so late, and I've 
a bit of lace to run upon my gown before dinner !" 
—and away ran Miss Pratt to her toilet, while 
Qertrude retired to her chamber, to ruminate on 
the events of the day. 

CBAFTBR ZIV. 

Keep, therefore, a true woman's eye. 
And love me still, but know not why ; 
80 hast thou the same reason still 

To dote upon me ever. 

Old MadrigaL 

That *' she who deliberates is lost," is a rs- 
mark that has been so often verified, that al- 
tfMWgh ihste are in&umenible iartnnwi of vo> I 



men deUbeiating to be saved, yet when a lover 
suspects the object of his wishes to be debating 
the question of— to love or not to love— he feels 
pretty secure that it will be decided in his favour. 
At least so felt Colonel Delmour, as be marked 
the thoughtful cast of Miss St Clair's counte- 
nance when she entered the drawing-room be- 
fore dinner. She had, indeed, that day delibe- 
rated more than she had ever done in the whole 
course of her life before, though her deliberatieQa 
had not yet assumed any distinct form. By nap 
ture tender and afibctionate in her dispoaitioii, 
she was likewise high-spirited and impatient gf 
unjust control ; and the situation in which she 
was now placed was calculated to call forth all 
the latent energies of her character. "II y a 
quelquefois dans le cours de la vie, de si chera 
plaisira et de si tendres engagements que fon 
nous defend, qu'il est natural de desirerdn moins 
qu'ils fussent permis." 

Miss St Cliur certainly could not help wishing 
that she had not been forbidden to love her coo- 
sin ; for, although he had not absolutely declared 
himself her lover, he had said more than enou^ 
to convince her that he was deeply in love, and 
that the happiness of his life hung upon her de- 
cision. Wlien she thought of her mother's pre- 
judice agfunst him, so uiyust, so unaccoimtahle, 
it seemed next to impossible for her to remain in 
a state of indedsiom She must either adopt her 
mother's sentiments, and hate, fly, abjure him; 
or she must yield to her own indinations, and 
listen to him— look on him, and love him. In 
this state of mental embarrassment, it was im- 
possible for any one so ingenuous to conceal 
what was passing in her mind. But those who 
were most interested in observing her, construed 
her behaviour, each according to their own wish- 
es. In her constrained manner and averted eyes, 
whenever Colonel Delmour addressed her, Mrs. 
St Clair flattered herself she saw symptoms of 
that distrust and dislike she had endeavoured to 
inculcate ; while he for the present felt satisfied 
in the consciousness that he was at least not an 
object of indiflerence. 

But it was impossible for any nuninations to be 
carried on long in the presence of Miss Pratt, 
whose own ruminations never lasted longer than 
till she had made herself mistress of the dresses 
of the company, or the dishes on the table. 
Having finished her scrutiny of the former, she 
addressed Mrs. St Clair: 

**You were very soon home to-day I think; 
you must really have paid fashionable visits to 
your friends — to be sure, your sister's is not a 
house to stay long in — ^Poor Miss Mary, what a 
pret^ creature she was once, and as merry as 
a gri^^but she has taken rather a religious 
turn now — ^to be sure, when peopft have not 
the use of their legs, what can they do ?— I'm 
sure we should be thankful &at have all our fa* 
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'*Ezcepl the Acuity of being religioius'' said 
Mr. Lyndny with fi smile. 

** A certain degree of reli^cMi I think extreme- 
ly pfoper," said Miss Pratt in a by-way-of sen* 
ons manner ; — ** but I'm just afraid it's rather 
oYerdone— not that I mean to say any thing 
against the Miss Blacks, for I assure you I have 
a very high respect for them; — and old Mr. 
Ramsay ! how did you find him?— in a tolerable 
tune I hope 7^ 

**1 was afraid of trespassing too far on Lord 
RossviUe's goodness, by detaining his caniage 
and servants, and therefore delayed visiting my 
uncle till another opportunity." 

''That was being extremely considerate, in* 
deed," began his Lordship, but, as usual, was cut 
flhortby Miss Pratt 

** Bless me! what's the use of carriages and 
servants but to wait? If you had played your 
cards well, you would have gone first to your 
undo— an old man in a ni^t-cap, worth good 
seventy thousand pound, and as cross as two 
sticks, is not to be sneezed at, as Anthony Whyte 
says ; but there's the gon^--0 Lord Roesville, I 
wish you would really get a bell, for I declare 
there's no hearing one's self speak for that gong 
-—or what would you think of a trumpet? Bells 
and gongs are grown so common, that Anthony 
Whyte»s going to get a trumpet" 

^ Being alrrady provided with a trumpeter, it is 
<]utte proper that Mr. Whyte should have atrum* 
pet," said Colonel Delmour. 

" Considering with what deadly intentions we 
assemble at the dinner-table^" said Mr. Lyndsay, 
''I really think a warlike instrument a much more 
appropriate sjnnbol than a peaceful, fastings 
matin-sounding bell — ^indeed, the organ of des- 
tructiveness is always so strong with me at this 
hour, and I feel so much of the fee, fa, fum, about 
me, that I can scarcely ask you to trust yourself 
wiUi me," and he good hiunouredly gave his arm 
to Miss Pratt, as ahe was pattering away to the 
dining-room, with rather a discomfited look, by 
herself; *' and now for the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war," — as the party seated 
themselves at the splendid board. But Miss 
Pratt's mortification never could be made by any 
possible means to endure much longer than the 
shock of a shower-bath — and by tibe time the 
dishes were uncovered, Richard was himself 
again. 

** Colonel Delmour, what's that before you ? — 
I think itiooks like fricasseed chicken— Pll thank 
you for some of it;" and Colonel Delmour, with 
the most indifferent air as to Miss Pratt's wants, 
and talking all the whiltf to Miss St Clair, sent 
her a part whidi did not suit her taste. 

''Just take that back," said she to the servant ; 
"with my compliments to Colond Delmour, and 
ril be obliged to him for a wing— Colond, dont 
you know it's the frshion now, when you help 
) or poultry, to aak--Ptsy do you run or fly ? 
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meaning do you choose leg or wing. There was 
a good scene at Anthony Whyte^s, one day &t 
Lady Pufiendorf was there— you know she's so 
asthmatic she can hardly walk, so when she chose 
chicken, pray Ma'am, says Anthony, do you run 
or fly ? Of course a fine titter ran round thecom- 
pany. Lord Rossville did you hear that ? Colo- 
nel Delmour, remember I fly." 

''I diall have great pleasure in assisting your 
flight," said he with an ironical smile; "prey 
when may we expect to see Miss Pratt take 
wing." 

"Is that, that you may have a shot at me wMi 
your bowand arrow ? 1 thought, indeed, you look- 
ed as if you were rather bent upon woundhig hearts 
thaniiarts to-day — you understand the difference, 
dont you, Miss St Clair?" who only coloured a 
reply, and even Colonel Delmour seemed discon 
c^ted. "Well, never mind, mum's the word 
you know," with a provoking wink; "only, I 
advise all young ladies who value their hearts to 
ciy budget to gentlemen with bows and arrows."' 
Lord Rossville's ideas,' fortunately, never could 
keep pace with Miss Pratt's tongue — ^he had now 
only overtaken her at the " run and fly," and was 
busy preparing, with all the powers of his mind, 
a caveat against the use of cant terms — to begin 
with a quotation from Lord Chesterfield, and to 
be followed up by a full declaration of his own 
sentiments on the subject In short, his nnide of 
proceeding was something like bringing out a 
field-piece to knock down a fly, which, in the 
meantime, had perched itKlf on the very mouth 
of the cannon, unconscious of the formidable 
artillery that was preparing against her, she bus- 
zed away. 

"Let me help you to some asparagus, mj 
Lord ?" helpmg herself largely in the meantime ; 
" very fine it is, though rather out of season now 
—it has been long over at Whyte Halt Bat 
who can help asparagus with asparagus-tongs ? 
Anthony Whjrte says, if ever he's prevailed upon 
to go into Parliament, it will be for tlie sole pur 
pose of bringing in three bills for the relief of the 
rich. One of them is to be an act for tlie suppres- 
sion of asparagus-tongs ; another is to make it 
felony for a cook to twist the legs of game, or 
force a turkey to carry its head under its wing; 
and a third is " 

But here Lord Rossville's indignation got the 
better of his good-breeding, and even overcame 
the more tardy operations of his mind ; and before 
Anthony Whyte's third bill could be brought for 
ward, he exclaimed, " Mr. Anthony Whyte bring 
bills into Parliament!— Pray, Miss Pratt, have 
you any authority for supposing, or insmuatin^ 
that Mr. Whyte has the roost distant shadow of 
an idea of attempting to procure a seat in Paiiia- 
ment ? — If he has, I can only say I have been most 
grossly misinformed — if he has not, it is higUy 
improper in you, or in any of his relations or 
fiends, who the world will naturally conclude are 
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in hii conlklence, to ilait fuch a mipposiiioa ; — 
it is a seiiouB, a veiy serious matter to taii^)er 
with a gentleman's name in politics, more paitica- 
larly in the troublesome toad factioiis times in 
which we live.*' Even Miss Pratt was for an 
instant discomfited by the solemn indignation of 
this address ; but she quickly rallied, and whis- 
pering to Mr. Lyndsay, " He's very bilious to-day, 
his eyes are like boiled gooseberries, honest man !" 
She resumed, "Bless me, Lord Rossville, one 
would think I had spoken high treason, but I was 
•nly joking; Mr. Whyte, I can assure yoo, has 
too much good sense to think of going to Parlia- 
ment ; if he had had a mind that way, he might 
have been in long ago ; I'm told, from pretty good 
authority, ho might carry the county any day he 
liked." 

Here the Bail absolutely gasped in the attempt 
to bring up words long and strong enough to im- 
molato the presumption of Miss Pratt and Anthony 
Whyte. " I can assure you, both Lord Punme- 
down and Sir Thomas Turnabout spoke seriously 
to Mr. Whyte about it some time ago — ' Anthony,' 
says my Lord, * if you wish to sit, you've only to 
stand.' Nothing could be stronger than that, you 
know. * Faith, my Lord,' says he, U beheve I 
would have to lie in the first place.' Very good, 
wasn't it? Anthony's always ready with his 
answer ; I assure you, if he was in Pariiament he 
would ke^ his own." 

"Is there any body talked of in opposition to 
Robert ?" asked Colonel Delmour, as if he had not 
even deigned to hear Miss Pratt — " apropos— I had 
a letter firom him this morning." 

'^Indeed t" exclaimed the Earl with great ear- 
nestoess. *<I am rather surprised that such a 
piece of information should have been only com- 
municated to mc in this accidental manner — ^I have 
^been anxiously looking for letters from Mr. Dd- 
roour for some days — what does he say with re* 
gard to the sitting of Pariiament, and does he 
p(»nt at any probable time for coming north ?" 

" I merely g^nced at his letter," answered Colo- 
nel Delmour, with an air of indif^renoe ; " it seem- 
ed filled as usual with politics, and I am no poli- 
tician." 

" I am not so siire about that," said Miss Pratt 
in an undw tone, and with a most provoking sig- 
nificant look. ** But yon shall hear what he says 
—l%nidi»" turning to his servant, "you will find 
some letters upon my writing-table in my dress- 
ing-room, bring them here." 

" I hope you don't leave your love-letters lying 
about that way, Colonel ?" cried the incorrigible 
PratL " I assure you, if I was a young lady, I 
would take care how I corresponded with you; 
you're not like Anthony Whyte, who keeps all his 
letters like grim death." 

The letters were brottgM, and Colonel Del- 
mour, taking his brothei!^ from amongst them, 
^anced his eye over it, and read in a skimming 
maiuier^" Animated ahd protracted debate~ad- 
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mirable speech— legs two hours and a quarter^ — 
immense applause — 197 of majority — gjbrious re- 
sult—^position fairiy discomfited," &c. &^; be 
then read aloud — 

"Pray, inform the Eari there is no longer a 
doubt as to the dissolution of Pariiament next ses- 
sion, we must therefore prepare to take the fidd 
immediately. Lord P. and Sir J. T. intend to 
oppose us I understand, and to bring forward 
some tool of their own, but I have Uttle fear as 
to the result I now only wait the passing of 
the road bill, and the discusmon on the resump- 
flion of cash payments, to be off for Scotland ; my 
uncle may therefore expect me in the course of 
afew days, when I trust we shall be able to make 
a tolerable muster. P. S.— I see a Major Wad- 
dell has lodged claim for enrolment, do you know 
any thing of him?" 

" Major Waddell!" repeated the Earl, putting 
his hand to his forehead in a musing attidide, as 
if endeavouring to recollect him. 

" Major Waddell !" said Mrs.St Clair, m her 
softest manner, " is a gentleman of large fortune, 
lately returned from India— heir» I understand, 
to Sir William Waddell, and upon the point of 
marriage with a niece of mine — ^his vote, I am 

sure ^ Luckily, before Mrs. St Clair could 

commit herself and Major Waddell's vote. Miss 
Pratt dashed in— " Aye ! Miss Bell Black going 
to be married to Bdajor Waddell ! 'Pon my vrord, 
she has fallen upon her feet— that will be a dis- 
appointment to many a one ; for I assure you the 
Major's a prize ; and I know three ladies he was 
supposed to be looking after— he even went so 
far as to present one of them with a very hand- 
some Paradise plume — that I know to be a fact, 
for I was staying in the house at the time, and 
there was a great debate whether she should have 
accepted it before he had made his proposals. — 
Aye ! I was told that Miss Bell had said lately in a 
company, that she never would many any man 
who couldnt give her silver tureens and comers — 
He's very well connected too— Let me see, his 
mother was a Bog, and his father a Waddell of 
the Waddell Mains family— so he has good blood 
both ways." 

All this was very agreeable to Mrs. St Clair— 
it was giving consequence to her family, which 
was an advantage to herself. Miss Pratt's prib- 
ble prabble was, therefore, mu^c to her ear, and 
while she gave her whole attention to that, Co- 
lonel Delmour contrived to render his conversa- 
tion no less interesting to her daugjbter, whose 
dehberations, like Othello's doubts, were gradual- 
ly assuming a more decided form. For in love, 
as in jealousy, it vtrill commonly be found, that 
" to be once in doubt is once to be reeolf ed." 

As the ladies rose fVom table. Lord Rossville, 
who had evidently been struggling for some time 
to give utterance to some exquisite idea, called 
Miss Pratt, just as she had reached the door : — 
they all stopped. 
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''BSmb Piatt," nid his Loidfliiip, making aa «f- 
fot to anbdae any appeaiance of nnbility, ^ BiiM 
Pratt, I think your ftkod who reeared the pM- 
•ent of a plume from Major Waddell w3l lave 
ilo great cause to plume herself upon that— as, 
from your account, it caa no longer be a feather 
in her cap." 

The Eail was too much elated with this sal- 
ly to think of Lord Chesterfield, and he indulged 
himself in a laugh tolerably loud and intolerably 
kng: 

^'fia! ha! ha! veiy good, indeed!" died 
Miss Piatt «I must let Anthony Whyte and^ 
Lord INmmedown hear that— very well, indeed ! 
-^oorBfiss Kitty Fansyflame, as you say, it will 
be no grsat feather in her cap now, poor soul ! 
ha! ha! ha! Lady Betty, did you hearthat?" 
then pmchii^ Grertude's arm, she whispered, 
••As Anthony Whyte says, its a serious matter 
when Lord Rossville makes a joke — honest man 
•— hal ha! ha! — veiyfiur, mdeed." And Miss 
Pkatt kept up a running laugh all the way to the 
dtewmg-roooL 



CHAPTia zv. 



*' The piot best of winds does tak, 



The peasant ofkb cattle, 
Tb^ 0hepherd of hit fleecy flock. 
The MMier of his battle.* 



AaiotTo. 



Tbb ocpected dissolution of Parliament was 
all in ikvour of the growing attachment of tbe 
cousins. Gertrude, indeed, tried, or thou^t she 
tried, to SToid recetrmg the attentions of Colonel 
Deiinow; but m the thousand mmute, and al- 
most inqteroeptible qiportnnitios which are §x 
ever occurring where people dwell under the same 
n>o^ he fbund many occasions of insbuating the 
■idonr and sincerity of his passion, yet in a man- 
ner so refined and unobtrusive, that it would have 
seemed downright prudeiy to have disclaimed his 
attentions. 

Lord Rossville waa— or, what was the same 
thing, fancied he vras, so overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, that, contrary to Us usual j^pctice^ he now 
always retired immediately after tea to bds study, 
there to con ovw the map and count over the roll 
of the county, and to frame the modd of a circu- 
lar letter, which was to surpass all the circular let- 
ters that ever had issued firom a circular head. 
- Mrs. St Clair was busy too — she had begun to 
canvass with her brother and her undo, to bespeak 
theb votes, and had written to oflfor a visit to the 
latter the f<dlowing day, by the Eari*s desire. 
Lady Betty sat, as usual, at her little table, with 
her rug^ her novel, and her fat favourita Miss 
Pratt gabbled and knotted. Mr. Lyndsay read. 
Cdonel Ddmour and Gertrude, alone, seemed 
unoccupied, but, "how various thdr employ- 
24 



mentB whom tfaeworid deemaidle^-^Toa aie 
in aa uneommon qnesoint slate to^ug^DeU 
monr," said Mr. Lyndsay, dosiag his book and 
rising—** Nekhermnsicyiior billiaSis, nor ennui— 
most waoderfnl !" 

«<Btre avec lee gens qu'on aime, cefai suflit; 
never, leur parier, leur yudet point, aupres d'eux 
tout est egal," replied he, casting a Iog^l towards 
Gertrude, but aflbcting to address Miss Piattr- 
«'Isitnotso,Mis0PFattr' 

<* To tell you the truth, Coloiiel,» answered aha 
withsome asperity, ^ when ptaople speak French 
to me, (always lay itdown aaande that they're 
spealdng nmiseose-rPm sue there's woida 
enou^ in plain English to say all that any body 
has to say." 

**Ah! but they are too plain— that is precisely 
my objection to them, for you, I am sure, are 
aware," and again he stole a glance at Miss SL 
Clair, « 'combien de choees qu'on n'apofoitqiSe 
par sentiment, et dont il est impossible derendre 
raison !* now, the French is the language of sen- 
timent— the English of reason— consequently it 
is most unreasonable in you, my dear Miss Piatt^ 
to insist upon my expressing my sentiments in a 
plain reasonable manner— l>ut come, since you 
profess to be insensible to sentiment— try whether 
you cannot prevail upon Bliss St Clair to give ue 



<*Mu8ic!» roiterated liiiss Pratt; ''fiddle- 
sticks ! for my sake, let us have one nig^t of 
peaceand rest— for I declare Lord Rossville makes 
a perfect toil of music— hut, indeed, it's the same 
eveiy where now— there's not a house you go 
into but some of the &mily are musicaL I know 
one family where there's five grown-up daughters 
that all play upon the harp, and sudi a tuning, 
and stringing and thrumming, goes on, tiiat I 
declare I get perfectly stupid. Not only that, 
but, as Anthony Wlryte says, ytm used to be 
aware of yourdanger when you saw a {nano ora 
fiddle in a house; but now you have music in 
all shapes, and such contrivances! — there^ 
musical passes, and musical clocks, and musi- 
cal snuff-boxes, and now they've got musical 
woriL-boxes.— The t'other day, when I was at 
Lady Restall's, I happened to want a tiu^d in a 
huny, and was flying to her vrofk-box fUr It- 
Stop, stop, says she, and IHl give somediing bel- 
ter than a thread ; so she lo<^ up her box and 
sets it a-going, and, to be sure, Ithou^ it never 
would have done— tune after tune— and iai^ 
that a lovely waltz, says she, and isnt that a 
sweet quadrille! Thinka I, my friend, if yoa 
was mine, I would soon stop your mouth and 
make you mind your own business." 

''But I hope you got your thread?" inquired 
Lady Betty. 

"Yes, yes, I got my thread at lastybutisntit 
a hatd case that one cant getablack sflk thiead, 
if it was to save their lifo, without getting half a 
dozen tunes into the bargain? But thafs not 
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the mdbt ridiedomput; ibr, Mtyi ihe, Ihro oom- 
nusskmed a wallmigH^ttM for nqr Loid fromP^ 
tisy (you know Lord Restall can't walk the leBg^ 
of hie toe without a stick,) and it ie to play tluree 
waltzee, two quadrillee, a hornpipe, and the 
Grand Tmk's March— it will be such an amuse- 
ment, says ehe, when he's walking with hb 
fiiende, to set his stick a-going.— Tl^ikB I, hell 
be dever if ever he sets it a-going about my eai& 
BfissSt CUir, my dear, have you no nice, nacky, 
fitde handy work, that you could be doing at 
idule we sit and chat?" 

''That is a proper reproof for my idleness," 
eaid Gertrude, lising to fetch her work. 

<'How I detest the stupid vulgar industry of 
working ladies^'' said Colonel Ddmour ; ''come^ 
let me lead you to the muflio-poom," and he took 
her hand. 

"What are you going to play ?" asked Lady 
Betty. 

"Tibbie Fowler,** answered Miss Pratt— 
**'Mis8 SL Clair, my dear, did you ever hear Tib- 
bie Fowler?** fmd, in her cracked voice, she 
struck up that celebrated ditty. Colonel Del- 
moui; with an expression of disgust, immediately 
hurried Miss St Clair into the adjoining room, 
leaving Miss Pratt to card away to Lady Betty 
and fat Flora. 

Much has been said of the powers of musici 
and all who have ears and soids will admit that 
its influence has not been exaggerated even by 
its most enthusiastic votaries. In every heart of 
sensibility, nature has implanted a chord which, 
if rightly touched, will yield fine issue, whether to 
the loftier or the gentler passions of the mind — 
whether that diord vibrates responsive to the 
pealing organ—the spiritpstirring drum, or the 
nightingale's soft lay. Some there are, indeed, 
to whom music is merely a science, an asseoiblage 
of fine concords and discords ; and who, possess- 
ad of all that skill and knowledge can impart, are 
yet strangers to those " mystic transports,** whose 
movements are in the soul, and which constitute 
the true charm of melody. But Colonel Ddmour 
oouM not be said to belong to either of those dass- 
esy or rather, he partook somewhat of both ; he 
.was fassionatdy fond of music, and sang with 
much taste and expression ; but, it might be 
doubted whether his was 

" le diaat qui se sent dans ranw.** 

Be that as it may, he had hithcito, in the various 
flirtations in vduch he had been engaged, found 
music a most useful auxiliary, and by much the 
safest, as well as the most degant, medium for 
communicating his passion. If the &ir one proved 
propitious, what had been sung could easily be 
said f if the contrary, whatevo-her private thoughts 
mig^ be^ she could not accuse him of more than 
singing a song. It was, therefore, an invariable 
pile with Cdon^ Dehnour to use other men^s 
vifiae, as well as other men's prose, instead of his 



own. For sm^ar reaB<ms he also preferred de- 
otarii^ his passion either in French or Italian $ 
and having read all the U^ter works in these 
languages, and being gifted with a good memory 
and a ready wit, he was sddom at a loss for ex- 
p rc es ions suited to each particular case. The 
words he selected for the present occaskm wen 
those beaotifttl ones, 

" Pshce chi vi mba 
BCa pitt feioe chi per voi soepira," ice. 

when suddenly Miss Pratt burst m with " Wisfat, 
wisfat-^theie^ somebody commg that win make 
us all change our note, I'm thinldng;** andwUo 
she spoke^ a spattered chaise-and-four, with 
horses in a foam, drove up, which was recognixed 
by ite bearings to be that of Mr. Ddmour. AU 
was bustle and sensation--the family, with the 
exception of Lord Rossville, had (bopped in one 
by one to the music-room, where Mr. Ddmour 
was ushered in. He was what many would hi^e 
called a very fine-looking man— tall and straight, 
with handsome regular features, although some' 
whatresembling Lord Rossville both in person and 
manners. He paid his compliments rather with 
the wdl-bred formality of the dd school than with 
the easy disengaged air of a man of foshion, and 
totally devoid of that air d en^pretsement toward* 
Miss St Clair which had marked the attentiona 
of his brother from their first meetmg. In Act, 
Mr. Ddmour seemed little engrossed with any of 
the party, but looked round as if in search of a Bu 
more interesting object, and then anxiously in- 
quired where Lord Rossville was. But ere an 
answer could be returned the Earl himsdCenter- 
ed, and mutual pleasure was testified bytiiounde 
and nephew at si^t of each other. 

" Although, upon ordinary occasions, I oonfoss 
I am no fiiend to what are termed unexpeoted 
pleasures,** said his Lordship ; "yet, in the present 
instance, my dear Robert, I own I do not fed tB^ 
pleasure at 3rour arrival at all diminished by the 
unexpectedness of your appearance. At the same 
time it would not have been amiss, periiaps, to 
have apprised me of your intention at this import- 
ant time." 

"Impossible!** replied Mr. Ddmour eagerly; 
"quite impossible! In foct,Iset off the instant 
the House rose, which was on Friday morning 
at half past five, after a most interesthkg debate 
on the Paper Currency, which, I am happy to 
tell you, we carried by a majority of eighty^a.** 

"Bmvo!** exdaimed the EaiL— "And our 
RoadKn?** 

"Is passed— but how stands the county? — 
Have you fdt its pulse at all ?— I understand a 
brisk canvass has commenced in a certain quarter. 
I got a hint of that from Lord Wishton, which, 
in fact, induced me to set off* without a moment's 
delay.** 

"Tou acted wisdy and weU,** said the Earl ; 
"ddays are always dangerous-^nore especially 
upon occasions sudi as the present'* 
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**ieB hig^ tune yoa had beguntocanTaasytf yoa 
expect to succeed in your dection, I can tell you,** 
interposed Miss Pratt, with one of her sharp 
pithy glances at Colonel Delmour and Gertrude^ 
who kept a little apart; and to judge by the 
blush and the smile which occasionally flitteiv 
ed over her beautiful features, as she some- 
times bent her head to his whispers, the conver* 
sation was of rather a more interesting nature 
than what was carrying on between the uncle and 
nephew. 

Miss Plratt's remark did not hit either of them, 
and the latter resumed— *' I am uAd the opposite 
party give out they can already reckon upon 
twenty-nine votes — that, I suspect, b a ru$e de 
guerre ; but still it shows the necessity of our tak- 
ing the field immediately." 

"Precisely my own sentiments!" exclaimed 
Lord RossvUle with delist ; " as you justly ob- 
serve, there is not a moment to lose." 

'* Something might yet be done to-ni^t," said 
Mr. Ddmour, looking at his watch. 

<< Something Aim been done already," replied 
his Lordship, with an air of conscious importr 
ance; "but it is now almost supper-time, and 
you must be much fatigued with your long and 
rapid journey ; I must therefore vote*for an adjourn- 
ment" 

As the servant at that moment announced 
supper, this was a veiy bri^t sally for the Earl, 
though it did not produce all the effect he had ex- 
pected. * 

" Mr. Delmour, you will conduct Miss St Clair 
to the supper room ;" and Colonel Delmour, with 
infinite reluctance, was obliged to relinquish her 
hand to his brother. With no less unwillingness 
did she bestow it, and her chagrin was not lessen- 
ed at finding herself placed between the uncle and 
nephew at supper, and condemned to hear, with- 
out being able to UMen to, their conversation, which 
now, in spite of Mies Pratt's desultory gabble, 
continued to flow in the same political channel 
Gkrtrude heard, with weariness, the whole pre- 
liminaries of an active canvass fully discussed 
across her, and while her imagination yet dwelt 
with delight on the melodious accents and impas- 
noned sentiments which had so lately been pour- 
ed into her ear, and found entrance to her heart, 
she mentally exclaimed — "How impossible would 
it be ever to love a man who can only talk of 
votes, seats, rolls, and qualifications !" 



CHAPTER XVL 

* Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man's 
nund move in charity, rest inProvidence, and turn upon 
the poles of truth." 

LORD BAOOH. 

"Well, what do you think of our member?" 
was Miss Pratt* 8 first salutation to Gertrude, as 
36 



they met next momfaig in their way to breakftat 
—then, without waiting a reply, "I thought yon 
looked very wearied last ni^t, and no wonder, 
for I dedare my back was l^e to break with their 
politics.— I've a notion you dont think he's likely 
to be any great acquisition as a member of the 
family, whatever he may be to the county — ^He ! 
he! he!-^ must tell Anthony Whyte that, he 
will be so diverted ; but come, my dear," taking 
her aim^ "we're too soon for breakfiuit yet, so we 
may just scent the morning air, as what do yoa 
call the man's ^lostsays m the play; but you 
should have something on your head, you must 
not get that pretty white skm of yours sun-burnt ; 
but we'll not go fiurther than the Poitica I looked 
into'the room as I passed, and there was nobody 
there but luotd Rossville, sitting as usual, watcfth 
ing the teappot, like a clucking-heo. It*s a gmU 
pity that he will make the tea himsslfl I dedaie 
I'm like to choke sometimes before I can get a 
drop, and, after all, it's really just water-beintdi- 
ed. It's a thousand ^es, honest man I that he 
will think he can do every thing better than any 
body else. But here comes Edward Lyndsay 
from his walk. I dare say he has been at some 
good turn already. Gk>od morning Mr. Edwwd j 
where have you been strolling tothb fine mooiing? 
Miss St Clair and I are just taking a little chat 
here, in the sun, till the breakfast's ready ; for, 
ti Anthony Whyte says, I dont like to descend 
to vacuity. What do you think Miss St Clair 
says of our member, that she does not tiunk him 
any great acquisition as a member of the ftmily, 
whatever he may be as a member for the county ; 
isnt that very good 7" 

Gertrude was about to disclaim the wittidaii, 
when Mr. Lyndsay saved her the trouble. 

" So good," reified he, " that I am surprised 
you should ^ve the credit of it to any body dae. 
—Miss St Clair, I am sure, is mcapable of making 
such a remark." 

" Is that meant as a compliment to you or roe, 
my dear ?" addressing Gertrude. — " But I wish 
you would explain, Mr. Edward, what makes yoa 
think Miss St Clair incapable of saying that?'* 

"Because, as a physiognomist, I pronounce 
Miss St Clair incapable of making so ill-natored 
a remark upon one of whom she has as yet had no 
opportunity of forming an opinion." 

" And what do you call that remark of your 
own, pray, Mr. Edward ?" interrupted Miss IVatt, 
with considerable pique; " for my part, I think it 
is as ill-natured a one as ever I heard." 

" Tou wished to hear the truth," said he with 
a smile ; " it is not my fault if it is not agree- 
able." 

" To tell you the truth, Mx. Lyndsay, it's not 
by speaking what you call the truth upon eveiy 
occasion that people will ever make fiiends to 
themselves in tiiis world. 1 never knew any of 
your plain-spoken people that didn't make twenty 
enemies for one fHend. I know nobody that likes 
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to hare what yoo call the. truth told them ; do you, 
my dear !"— 4o Gertrude. 

"Yes,*' answered Gertrude, « I think I should 
like to hear the truth irom an amiable person ; 
but the reason it b so disagreeable, I suppose, 
is, because people are always so cross when they 
speak what they caO the truth, that it seems as 
if they only used it asa cloak for their own ill hu- 
mour and caprice, or a thousand other deadly 



''Wdl, I'm sure if you've a'mind to hear the 
tnrth, you could not be in better hands, my dear, 
than your cousin's for it — ^Bnt there's that abo- 
minable g<mg again — ^we must really fly, for Lord 
RoBsrille will be out of all patience ;" and off 
pattered Miss Pratt, leaving her companions to 
fi^w her nimble steps. Nobody had yet ap- 
peared at the breakfast-table but Lord Rossville 
and Mr. Delraour, who had resumed the subject 
of the election wi^ renewed vigour. Miss Pnitt» 
seeing his Loidship so engrossed, had seized upon 
the tea-pot, and was enjoj^ng the luxury of fill- 
ing her cup by stealth. Mr. Lyndsay seated him- 
sdfbyOertrude; it was the place Colonel Del- 
moar usually occupied, and she looked a little dis- 
appointed at seeing it filled by anbthei^— he did 
not appear to notice it, but continued the conver- 



**I perfbctiy agree with you in what you were 
saying, of the useor abuse d" truth," said he ; " but 
even that is not so dangerous as the delusions of 
falediood and flattery, commonly called politeness 
and admiration.'' 

" These are hard words to give to very agree- 
able things," answered Gfertrude. 

** My quarrel b not with the things themselves," 
said be, '*but with their counterfeits." 

"Yet, if every one were to tell another exactly 
what they thou^t of theis, I dare say we should 
be all scratching each other's eyes out" 

''Not if ours was the charity that thinketh no 
evil" 
• "Oh! thatistosay, if we were all angels." 

"No, it is to say, if we were all Christians." 
Oeitrude stared with some surprise, for her idea 
of a Christian, like that of many other people's, 
%ras, that all were Christians who were bom in 
Christendom, had been baptized, learnt their creeds, 
and went now and then to diiutsh. 

"I flatter myself I am a Christian," said she ; 
" and yet I cannot help thinking there are people 
in the worid who are very tiresome, very imper- 
tment, and very disagreeable ; yet, I dont think it 
would be a very Christian act were I to tdl them 
ea" 

"Certainly not," answered Mr. Lyndsay, with 
a smile ; " yoa may think them all those things ; 
but if you think of them, at the same time, in the 
spirit of kindness and Christian benevolence, you 
will pity their infirmities, and you will have no 
inclination to hurt their feelings, by telling them 
of faults which you cannot m^id." 



"But if I were asked—or suppose I were to 
ask you to tell me my fiiults 7" 

"1 should certainly endeavour to do it to the 
best of my ability." 

"Well, pray, begin, I should like to have my 
character drawn in achristian-like manner," said 
she, laughing. 

"Yes ; but I must have many sittings before 
I can attempt it. I am not one of those nimble 
artists who can take striking likenesses in five 
minutes." 

"So much the better; for tney are always 
hideous performances— but how long will you 
take to make a good full-length portrait of me, 
for I really long to see myself in my true colours 
— as a mere mortal — not as a goddess?" 

/* You run no such risk with me, I assure you,* 
said he ; " but as to the time, that must depend 
upon circumstances and opportunities — periiaps 
in a year." 

" A year !" exclaimed Gertrude. " O heavens I 
I shall die of impatience in a month — ^to be a 
whole year of hearing a single fault!" 

" I did not say so," replied Mr. Lyndsay ; "as 
errors, like straws, you know, always float on the 
surface, I shall be able to pick up plenty of them, I 
have no doubt, very soon — (if f have not got bold 
of one or two already) — but you would not have 
me pronounce upon your character from them? 
— many pearls of great price may lie hid below." 

"Which, Pm afraid, you vdll never discover," 
said Gertrude, laughing ; " so, if my picture is 
not to be drawn till then, I fear I shall be wrink- 
led, and old, and ugly, before you have found a 
single gem to dcdi me with." 

"I hope not," answered hej "you say you 
love truth and sincerity ; these are jewels in them- 
selves, and their light may lead even my darkened 
eyes (as you seem to think them) to discover more. 
But to drop metaphor, and speak in plain terms 
— why, since we both profess to like truth, 
should we not agree to speak it to each other?" 

"With all my heart," answered Gertrade; 
" but we must settle the preliminaries, draw up 
the code of laws, and swear to observe them:—- 
in the first place, then, we must make a solemn 
vow on all occasions to speak the troth, and 
nothing but the truth, cotUe qu*U eotdi^m the 
second place, that nothing so said is to give 
mortal oflfence to the one party or the other 
—in the third, that however disagreeable we 
may think each other, we are to make a 
point of declaring it in the dvilest and most 
Christian-like manner imaginable — in the fourth 



^ Beware," said Mi, Lyndsay, interrupting her, 
"of coming under any engagements, since Lord 
Baoon says, 'It asketh a strong wit and a strong 
heart to know when to tell the truth,' and you 
know not what a savage man you have to deal 
with ;— no, let it be a discretionary compact, with 
mutual confidence its only guarantee ;" and br 
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ii^ out his hAnd. GeitnidegaTe ^hei*i, and 
«• die did 80y she was stnick, for the first time, 
with the Uaiid and beautiful ezpiession of his 
countenance. " I nerer can fear you,'* said she 
with a smile ; — but the conTeisation was broken 
off by the entrance of the rest of the family, and 
the consequent matin greetings that ensued. 
Cfllonei Dehttour was the last who entered, and 
a shade ot displeasure darkened his brow, at 
finding the seat he considered as exclusively his 
own, occupied by another. Qertrude observed 
his chagrin, and felt secretly flattered by it The 
only vacant seat was one by MissPratt, who had 
hitherto restrained her tongue for the benefit of 
her ears, both of which had been on the full 
sti^tch, Uie one to pick up certain little pditical 
pieces of information, which it had reason tosop- 
poee were not intended for it, the other to make 
itself master of what was going on at the oppo- 
site side of the table, betwixt BAiss St Clair and 
Mr. Lyndsay. 

It was wonderful how well these two memben 
oontitved to execute their re^>ective offices, thou^ 
uertainly the chief merit was due to their mistress, 
who had trained tbese^ her faithful servants, to 
such perfection in their calling, that each of them, 
singly, could perform the work, and more than the 
work, of any ordinary pair of ears in the king- 
dom. What the industrious ear had collected, the 
active brain was not long of concocting, nor the 
nimble tongue of circulating. *♦ You look very 
grave this morning. Colonel,'' said she, addressing 
her neighbour ; <* I wish you had been here a lit- 
tle sooner, it would have done your heart good to 
have seen and heard the fine flirtation that's been 
carrying on over the way," — ^with a significant 
nod to the opposite side of the table. *' I can tdl 
you« Mr. Edward and a certain fair lady have been 
looking very sweet upon each oChei^— it's not often 
he takes a flirting fit, but I'm really glad to see 
your godly people can be just liko their neigh- 
bours sometimes, and come at good speed too 
when they set about it What do you think ?"— 
lowering her voice — ** She's going to sit to him for 
her picture— a full length, with pearls in her hair ; 
and what do you think ?"-^ll lower—" He's to 
make her a present of the pearls — I've a notion 
his mother's, for I know she bad a very fine set 
—He £d not seem inclined (to tell the truth) to 
put with them so soon, for I heard him say some- 
fhiwg about a year ; but, says she, with her pretty 
winning smile, what's the good of keeping thmgs 
till one's old, and bald, and toothless, and can't 
enjoy them 7 So much for French ease— who 
would expect that to look at her?— But, my gra- 
cious! Colonel, do you sec what you've done? 
spilt your whole cup of oofiee upon my good new 
gown— I wonder how you contrived it— and 
you're gobig to pour the cream upon me next," — 
pushing her diair fiom him with the greatest velo- 
city— '< 'Pto my wQfdy one would think you did it 
wpuipose." 



Colonel Dehnour made no attempt to vin^ftcate 
himself from so foul an insinuation; but, with his 
shoulder turned to the ofiended fiur, lounged over 
the Morning Post, as if quite unconscious of her 
pieseooe. But, although he despised hor too 
much to deigpi to express hb disbelief of her cqm- 
noumcatieii, he was secretly provoked at the good' 
understanding that seemed to exist between fSke 
cousins, pe had too high an opinion of himself 
to have any fear of Lyndsay as a rival ; buthekMl 
his own private reasons for wishing to have him 
kept at a dbtanoe, at least, till he 1^ secured, b^ 
yond a doubt, the afiections of Miss St Clair. 
Besides, he was one of those who dial&ed all in- 
teiferenoe with whatever object he chose to ap- 
propriate to himself^ be it horse, hound, or haait 
He therrfore determmed to put a stop to tliia 
growing intimacy, and to seize the first oppoit»* 
nity of bringing matters to an isnia 

In the presence of Colonel Ddmour and Afiaa 
Pratt, it was seldom Mr. Lyndsay had an oppor- 
tunity of being duly appredated, for in their com- 
pany he was generally silent Not that he had 
such a respect for their conversation as induoed 
him to play the part of a mere listener; on the 
ccntraiy, bogpive little attention to either of them; 
but he was not a person to intenrupt, or watdifor 
a pause, or in any way aetk to attract the notice 
of the company. The unobtrusive qualities of his 
mind, therefore, did not strike upon the fancy 
with the same g^are as the more dasaling charaov 
teristics of Colonel Delmonr ; and where, as in 
the minute occurrences of domestic life^ ttoe are 
few or no opportunitiee of displaying the lof^er 
and nobler attributes of mind, it can only bo by 
slow and imperceptible degrees such a character 
gains upon the affections. A single saitenoe 
might have summed up his, in the brief but com- 
prehensive words of an eloquent writer — ^for of 
Lyndsay it might truly be said, that ^* he set as 
example of all the moral vhtnes without pride, and 
dared to be conspicuous for all the Christian 
graces without false shame."* 

But Qertrude saw nothing of all this— «he saw 
only that a gloom hung upon Colonel Delmour^ 
brow which she would fain have dispelled ; and 
for that purpose, she would have fingered beyond 
the rest of the party, to have given him an opptf- 
tunity of expressing his disquiet; but she was 
called away by hsr mother, to prepare for a visit 
to her uncle, Mr. Adam Ramsay. 



CHAPTER xvn. 

" He's a terrible man Joha Tod, John Tod ; 

He's a terrible man John Tod. 

He seolds in the houve, 

He scolds at the door, 

He seolds oa the very high road, John Tod, 

Hs scoMs on the very hi^ road, John Tod. 



* Tour to Alet, &Q. 
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Ho<» wa«l m^ddt, JoImi Tod, JdkaiT^, 

He's w««l r««>«Qkit, Jofan Tod ; 

Wt' YOur aukl atrippU coul, 

Tou lo<A nuust like a fule ; 

But there'o nouse in the Hning, Jtitm Tod, John Tod ; 

Bat tbere*g BOOM in the tiamg, JobA Tod.** 

' The day was hot even to sulrriqiWMi, mad neidier 
' Mra. SL Ckur nor her daq^j^er were mcBDed to 
coiiVerMI beyond a pMaing leiaaik now and then 
on the hea% chut, road, Sim, &C. Both, indeed, 
were too agreeably occupied with their own medi^ 
tations for any interchange of thou^t 'vllie 
fanner was busy rerolving how she was to carry 
nBde Adam and his seventy thousand pounds 1^ 
a eeup de mem; and, as a^ pfeliminary step, had 
provided herseli with a French musical snuff-boj^ 
and a doaen of embroidered cambric pocket* 
bandkerchieft. But Mra. 8L CUOr little knew 
the person she had to deal with, when she 
thought to profutiate him by any such sacrifices. 
Mr. Adam Ramsay was a man of a fiur charae^ 
teiv strong understanding but particular temper, 
and nnpleasing manners— with a good deal ef pe- 
netration, which (as is too often the case) served 
BO o&er pnrpeee than to disgust him with his 
own species. He had left home peanyless, at an 
early period of life, to push h» fortune in the 
world, and after having toiled and broiled ibr fi% 
years, he had returned to what was now become 
a stranger land, laden with wealth, which he had 
DO longer even the wish to enjoy. He felt that 
he had lived in vaiiL He had no one to lovo— 
no one to share ra his possessions, — and that only 
cordial which can give a rehsh even to the drags 
of life vras not hi8---the treasures he had laid up 
were all of this world ; and toa childless cynical 
old man, perhaps great wealth is even more 
galling than great poverty. Yet there were good 
points in his character, and perhaps, had he been 
a husband and father, and had his heart been 
kept alive to Uie tender charities of life, he might 
hava proved an amiable man, and an agreeable 
member of society. He possessed strong natural 
afiectioiis, which, thou^ they had lain long dor- 
maat, were not yet extinct It was said that in 
early yondi he had loved and been beloved by 
one as poor and as friendless, and somewhat 
lower in degree than hhnsel^ and that it was in the 
hope of gaining afflikence for her that he had 
crossed the seas, and sou^ his fortunes in a' 
foreign land. But many are the disappointments 
Aat precede the fulfilment of our hopes, and 
many a year rolled on, and found Mr. Ramsay 
as poor as at the first, till, despairing of ever 
being able to return and claim his bride, he wrote 
to release her from her promise of awaiting his re- 
turn. The fortune at length was made, but too 
late— the gay dreams of youth were fled for ever! 
•^His mistress had married, and was dead, and 
the sanguine adventurous stripling was grown 
into titesomred misanthropic old nMii. Such was 



the outline of unde Adam's story, and little more 
remains to be said of ImiL 

He lived much alone, had all the habits of a 
reduse, and all (he little peculiarities which aio 
supposed to belong to single gentlemen of a cer- 
tain age. In particular, he bad an extreme disliko 
to receiving those delicate attentions which are 
sometimes so assiduoody rendered to the rich and 
the chfldless. Not Timon himself was more te- 
nacious in this respect tiian unde Adam, or more 
disposed to buffet all whom he suspected of a 
design to prey upon his hoards. The house he 
now inhabited was one he had taken as a tem- 
porary residence on his first arrival ; and although 
he had bought a fine estate with a suitable man- 
sioB in the immediate vicinity, and every day had 
purposed taking possession of it, yet eadi revolv* 
iiig term found him sitting in the self-^ame par- 
lour, m the sdf^same chair, and in the self-same 
fWuneofmind. It was at this suburban villa that 
the handsome equipage of the Earl of Rossville 
now stopped. It was a small vulgar, fearing red 
house, with a plot of long bottle-green grass in 
front, and a narrow border of the coarsest of flow- 
ers, (or rather flowering weeds, interspersed with 
nettles,) growing thin and straggling from a green 
slimy-looking soil, and covered with dust from 
the road — ^from which it was only separated by a 
railing. Mrs. St Clair reddened with shame, as 
she marked the contemptuous air with which the 
consequential footman mpped on the humble 
door— for bell or knocker there was none. The 
door was speedily flung open to its farthest ex- 
tent, by a &t, rosy, stamping damsel, in a flaming 
gown and top-knots, who testified the greatest 
alacrity in doing the honouts of the entrance. 

^ What a habitation for a man with seventy 
thousand pounds !" ezdaimed Mrs. St Clair, ai 
she entered ; but there was no time for pursuing 
her observations, for she was the next minute in 
the little pariour of unde Adam. It was a smaU 
dose room, with a meridian sun streaming full 
into it, and calling* forth to view myriads of 
"dancing motes that people the sunbeams,** 
while innumerable hosts of huge flies buzzed and 
revelled in all the luxury of its heat, and an ex- 
piring fire, with its usual concomitants of dust and 
ashes, seemed fast sinking heneath the influence 
of the God of Day. A small dining-table, and a 
few hair-cloth chairs stuck against the walls, 
comprised the whde fumittue of the room. A 
framed table of wei^ts and measures, an dd 
newspaper, and a pared of dusty parchments 
tied with a red tape, formed its resources and de* 
corations. Altogether it wore the comfortless as- 
pect of a bad irm's worst parlour— a sort of place 
where one might pass five minutes while chariging 
horses, but where there was no inducument even 
for the weary tmvdler to tarry. 

Mr. Ramsay sat by the side of the expiring fire, 
seemingly contemplating the gauia and cinders 
which lay scattered over the hearth: but he had 
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somewhat the air of a nan prepared (rather «b- 
willingly) to reoeive company. He was above 
the middle size, with hi^ etooping ahoulderi, 
sharp crossJooking elbo^ projecting far heyotd 
his back, a somewhat stormy blue lace, and little 
pale eyes, snnnoonted by shaggy white eye- 
brows. His ordinary bead-piece, astripedwooUen 
nigbt-cap, had been laid aside for a capacious 
powdeied peruke with side curis, and a large 
queue. To complete the whole, he was left- 
handed, which gave a peculiar awkwardness to 
hifl natural ungainly deportment He welcomed 
Mrs. St Clair with a mixture of cordiality and 
awkwardness, as if he wished to be kind but did 
not know very well how to set about it She 
bad too much manner, however, to allow him to 
remain under any embarrassment on that score ; 
and was squeezing uncle Adam's somewhat re- 
luctant hand, and smiling on his rugged visage, 
and uttering a thousand soft and dvil things to 
his rather averted ear, when suddenly she stopped, 
ibr she felt that all was thrown away : her uncle 
had fixed his eyes on Gertrude, and regMduigher 
with visible emotion, seemed unconscious of eveiy 
other object 

*< Who is that?** at length demanded he, in an 
agitated voice. 

"Pardon me, my dear uncle,** replied Mrs. St 
Clair; ''but, in my hapinness at seeing you, I 
forgot that my daughter was likewise a stranger 
to you." 

**Your daugliter!*' exclaimed Mr. Ramsay, 
"ifs not possible!** 

''Why so, my dear under* asked Mrs. St 
Clair with a snnle, and in full expectation of a 
gallant compliment on her own youthful appear- 
ance. 

** She's the very picture of ; but you'll no 

mind Lizzie Lundie— bonny Lizzie Lundie.*' 
He gave a sort of growling sigh, and a pause 
followed. Visions of former days seemed to 
crowd into the old man's mind, and he went on 
as if communing with himself. " I little thought 
when I parted £ae her, fifty year come Martin- 
mas, that I had ta'en my last look o' Lizzie ; and 
as little did I think, when I heard she was gane, 
that I should ever live to see her like in this 
warld — no that she j^t matches Lizzie neither ;" 
and something like a tear gleamed in his eye, as 
he continued to gaze on the unage of his youth- 
ful fancy. Gertrude's style of drees was mich as 
helped to hei^ten the illusion: owing to the 
heat of the day, she had thrown off her bonnet, 
and the band that confined her hair wore almost 
the appearance of the tfiood which had been the 
prevailing fashion for damsels of Lizzie's degree 
in her day ; her throat also was uncovered, and 
the whole contour of the head was thus displayed 
at once in all the simplidty of nature, and one 
more strikingly beautiful could scarcely be con- 
ceived. 

Confused by iho blunt admiration thus express- 



ed for her, Gertrude looked Id bar notfaer, udf 
struck widi the deadly paleness of her counte- 
nance, she hastily exclaiined, "Mamma, you an 
iU ;** and Birs. St Clair, gasping for breadi, sunk 
almost Kfoless in her dau^ter's arms. — "Air — 
m," was all she could articulate ; and th^ cer- 
tainly was the one thing needful in unde Adam'e 
apartment, for the atmoqihere was indeed suffix , 
eating. The door and window were instantly 
thrown open; Gertrude held a glass of water Is 
her mothers pallid tips; and Mr. Ramsay stafied 
a bunch of southernwood into her poweriess hand. 
At length these restoratives appeared to prodnee 
their efiects, and Mrs. St Clair slowly revived 
Due apolog^s were of course made and aceepted ; 
the uncommon heat of the day was much con- 
menled on, and the doseness of the room deli- 
cately fainted at Somereftieahmenls,«fltof the 
choicest description, were now bniug|btin by the 
great awkward heavy-footed maid-servant; and 
Bfr. Ramsay, taking a g^ss of wine, druik a 
welcome to his niece on her return to Scotland, 
"and to the bonny creature you've brought with 
you," added he, again fixing his eyes on Ger- 
trude. "After aU," continued he, "the thugfs 
not impossible— Lbsie was a reUtion of oura-^a 
distant one to be sure; let me see— lisne's fi^ 
ther and my father were eousin-germains' bairns 
— but that'll no do, for it's by the other side o* the 
hooss— it was by my father." 

Mrs. St Choi's colour rose to the deepest crim* 
son, and she seemed strug^ing to subdue her 
feelingB. At length, making an eflbrt at sd^^OD- 
trol, she said, with afiected pleasantry — "I have 
no doubt my daug^iterhas great reason to be flat- 
tered at the resemblanco you have discovered for 
her— but, my dear unde, you know there are 
certain prejudices — certain notions that some 
people entertain— In short, the thing to be talked 
of amongst oursdves is very well ; and it is very 
flattering to me that my daughter's looks should 

afford you pleasore— but I own I ^I shoidd be 

sorry— I would rather that a report of such a re- 
semblance were not to reach the Rossville fiunil j 
—they now consider my dangler as one of them- 
sdves ; and their pride might be hurt, you know, 
and a prejudice created, that might prove highly 
detrimental to Gertrude's best interests." 

"Set them up with thdr pride!** cried Mr. 
Ramsay— all softer emotions ffving way to in- 
dignation; "their pride hurt, indeed, at being 
compared tp Lizzie Lundie! — ^There^s no a Ross- 
ville or a St Clair among them that e'er I saw 
was fit to tie Lizzie Lundie's shoe— the Glueen 
upon the throne might have thought it an honour 
to be compared to Lizzie ;" — and the little cham- 
ber seemed as though it would not contain him 
in hb wrath, as he paced up and down its narrow 
bounds, with his hands crossed behind his back ; 
all shyness and embarrassment had vanidied in 
this burst of passion, and unde Adam stood re- 
vealed in his own character. Then suddenly 
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& Laadie hid bMtt wbat I WMCt tei^ibo 

would your BMBvilM fai,>e doo« Amkh^WufM 
JM lia*e t^uglbt it a dkgtaee tlitti, tlMl yov 
dMiebtor slioiUd fai'e Inmo likcnad t» jfoariaMM 
wife}** 

"<<%] this ii too nodi P eickiiMd litm it 
Ckix^ boratkig into tem. 

*«W]Mr»t9oandbf* eiMd Iw^ wtJiwrnig H 

■oddeily stopping, u^ nAeninf at mf/ai^ hm 
imo&B distraw— ^Come^ eoiB»— Wlntli a* tte 
Art wme0me,7elift<«tufeedtiltlaiallMWMld, 
iftbeittiftjrwiudo'uiMld naa oaa aet yeoff* 
tiw way— ye^U ken me better by and bye tkian te 
nind a? that I say ;**— 4hea patting Gertrude on 
the ahooMer, as sbe hong over ber aM)tber-^It^ 
yon that has made 08 cast out, aad kPa yon that 
■nan make as 'grsa*" 

(3eitrade took her mother's hand, and put it in 
Inr onol^s— he took it kindly, and Mia. St Chur, 
■s soon as sbe feund voice, said — " Exoose me, 
my dear uncle, I am ashamed d my weakness — 
but my nsnres are now so shattered, and my spi- 
■ts aie not what they once were— I have a diffi- 
cult part to play, and it is not surprising i f I ifc 
•ha\ depeiidsDt as I am on the relatioiis of ray 
«kild--^uid that dear child's interest so much at 
stake toe— you cannot wonder if I am sometimes 
dBVsn— if I sometimes stoop— if I should some- 
times tremble ^ 

Mm St Clair seemed at a loss to finish— but 
her uncle saved her the trouble—" Aye, aye, you 
bM9 a proud thrawn pack to deal wi', I believa" 

''Then jrou understand, my dear unde, the 
reason of ray wialung that** 

** Aye, aye— ye needna be feared for me — but 
I maun aye think the likeness raaist wonderful — 
rasot wonderful — ^most wonderful " — ^repeated he 
two or three tiroes as he contemplated, and sevo> 
tally enumerated every feature, summing up the 
whole with— ''Since I saw Lizasie Lundie, Pve 
ttever seen the woman that I thought worth look- 
ing at till now." At that moment a smart female 
figme, feathered and furbelowed, entered the lit- 
tle yard, and approached the house.-'* There's 
ane o* the fule ttibe," cried he; "my bonny niece, 
iCss BeU Black.— I ne'er see that creatur that I 
dinni wish myself bhnd, and deaf^ and doited." 
And thereupon entered Miss Bell. 



CHAPTBE ZVIIl. 

V He had a wwre behavioor. and a tongue anmode- 
rately free and ftiU of taunting.*' 

LlVY. 

"WnaT's brought you here, Miss Bell? 
'WBS Us salutation «n entenng; but nowise 
daunted with what, indeed, she was well aocus- 



¥i, fha baldly shook band* ^m eU 
aiwiDd* and tbon showing a snvOl h^sto^^'l 
have broo^t you some very fine staaifbWffWb 
QD^; they am the first we have had in our gar- 
6mi tad I assuie you» 1 have had much ado to 
kaapthomfrom the children ibr you {"—and witt^ 
a consequential air, she disclosed some dgae« 
or two or veiy so-so looking stmwbeniea. 

"You had very little to do then," saidMr. 
Ramsay— "I wad na gi'e a bawbee for aw the 
bsiiies m your garden— so ye may just tak theai 
backto wharyebrou^themfrae; orstay,sino^ 
ye ha'e robbed your brithem and aisters o* them, 
puir thingB, there's a barbei^s bairn twa doors a|r 
that wad maybe be glad o' them— it's lying ui 
the missies." t • 

•opon my word, uncle," said Mis^ Bell in great 
indignation, "I have something else to do than 
to pMk strawberries lor barber's brats, indeed." 
—But uncle Adam, going to the door, called th^ 
maid, and giving^her the strawberries, directed 
her to " carry the berries to Rob Rattray's bairn, 
and to ask how he mras." Miss B^ prudently 
turned a deaf ear to the message, and was apolo- 
gizing, with all her powers of doquence, to Mrs* 
St Clair and her daughter, for not liaving been to 
visit them — "But the truth is," said she, with a 
well got up air of modesty, " that, in my situa- 
tion, visiting is out of the question. If 1 were to 
go to one place, I should have to go every wher% 
and the Major has so many connexions in th^ 
country, who^ of course, would expect me to come 
to them, that it would be extremely unpleasant in 
my situation, where the thing is so well known. 
This, I assure you, is the oidy place I ever go tc^ 
as I think it a positive duty — (lowering her voice) 
— to pay attention to my uncle, poor man, and 
I am the only one of the family who understands 
bis ways, and can manage him." Mr. Ramsay 
having for the moment appeased the antipathy 
he bore his niece by the insult he had o£feced 
her, was now restored to something like good 
humour. '"Weel, Miss Bell," said he, "what 
have you made of your nawbob — ^your swain— 
your loveyer — your what-do-ye-call-him ?" 

" If you mean the Bifiyor," said Miss Bell with 
dignity, " he walked into town with me, and is 
gone to look at a pair of carriage-horses that are 
for sale at the White Bear just now ; I suppose 
he will be here in a little ;" — then drawing back 
from the window with a face of alarm, as a car- 
riage passed — 

"I really wish, uncle, if you mean to remaui 
here, you would get a blind for youv window, for 
eveiy-body is seen in this rooii^ and in my siti^ 
ation, it is not very pleasant, I assure you, to be 
exposed to every body that passes;— that m^ 
the Bo^iall carriage that passed just now, and 
they most think it very odd to have seen me siti- 
tinghere when I dedined an invitation to dinner 
thcve for to-mocrow, upon the plea that I went 
nowhere at present" 
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**ThtKk v/hai brings yoo bera, if ytxfte no fit 

to be seen?" deminded ande Adam in a most 
wrathful accent 

''I moat confess, my dear ande," said Mrs. 
St Clair, |^ of an opening for eipressing her 
sentiments, and, at the same time, softening the 
tone of the conTersation, '< this house does not 
seem qinte suitable for you." 

^''Wliat ails the house 7" asked he sharply. 

*' I beg pardon, I understood (peihi^M I was 
misinfonned) that you were the proprietor of a 
charming place in this neighbourhood." 

'*Weei?" This was put in so startling a 
manner, that Mrs. St Clair's courage fiuled her, 
and she fi^ed to reply ; — ^not so Miss Bell 

*< Well .^ thmk of any body in their senses 
living in this little vulgar, shabby hole, when they 
have such a house as Bloom^Park standing 
entity — ^I assure you, uncle, it has a very odd 
appearance in the eyes of the world." 

«Mi8S Bell Black, you thm's such a wise, 
sensible, weel informed woman, that ken's aw 
thing, will you just hae the goodness to tdl me, 
what are the eyes of the warld« and whar do 
they stand? For muckle I ha'e heard o' the 
eyes o* the waild, but I ha'e nev^ been able to 
see them yet ;" and Mr. Ramsay fixed his upon 
her, while he advanced his face almost dose to 
her, and put his hands on his knees, in a manner 
that seemed to say, *< Answer me this bdbre you 
stir." 

« Miss Bell hesitated a little. *< Why, 1 can 
only tell you, undo, that Lord Fairacre was quite 
confounded when the Major told him yen had 
never taken possession of Bloom-Park yet, and 
said it was mpst extraordinary that you should 
continue to live in a house that was hardly good 
enough for a dog-kennd ; and Boghall, who was 
present, said, he did not believe the whde house 
was the size of his kitchen, and the Major himself 
I know thinks " 

'^And so these are the ey^ of the worid!" 
cried Mr. Ramsay, with a sort of growling sardo- 
nic laugh ; " pretty eyes they are, to be sure, to 
drive a man out (^his ain house ! The tane a 
poor silly spendthrift, the tHther a great goiman- 
dinng swash, and the third— but how comes the 
warid to have but three eyes? — can you no mak 
out a fourth?— I beg your pardon, I suppose 
your ain was to be the fourth, and that makes aw 
right, for then ye can gi*e the warid twa faces ; 
Fairacre's and Boghall on the tae face. Major 
Waddell and Miss Bell BUck on the fither ;"— 
then in a lower key, and muttering to himself^ 
** Spendthrifts and ne'erdoweels on the tae side, 
fbles and tawpies on the tHther, a true picture o' 
tibewaiU." 

Any other than Miss Bell would certainly have 
gjsm in here ; but Miss Bell was one of those 
gifted mortals who are qinte invulnerable to the 
shafts of envy, hatred, or malice, when it is their 
interest to be so; and though she did look a lit- 
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aehot aad <fi0ooMflrted liM-ft finr 
mllied and resomed— 

<< I assure you, nnde, whatever you may tliinkf 
the opinion of the worid is not to ba despned.* 

''Miss BeU Black, I have lived imtber lenger 
in the werid than you have done, and I've seen 
rather mair ot than you're ever likdy to see— 
and I would nae gi'e that," snapping his fingen, 
''for dther it's gnde wwd or it's 01; iteanna 
say that ever I oppressed them that were be- 
neath me, or eangioA to them that were aboon 
me, or that ever I wimged ony craatuve o^ a 
bodle, or that I ever said the thing I didna think; 
and if either you or your warid think Pm to be 
dictated to in my ain house, you're modi mis- 
taken." 

" Well, undo, I can only say, I think it is a 
great pity that so fine a plaoe as BtooM-Ptak 
should be standing empty ; and sinee you seeoi 
resdved not to live at it yourself, there's vmaf% 
one, I assure you, would be g|ad to take it off 
your bands. The Major has be^ looking at 
Elm Grove, but I think there is no < 
between Bloom-park and it" 

"What then?" demanded Mr. Ramsay. 

''0,nothmg. Onlyifyouhadany tfaou^itnor 
letting it, it is such a Paradise, that " 

"I could be at nae loss for an Adam and Eff 
to put in it," interrupted her undo; "your naw 
bob and you for instance," with a growling grin; 
"but I can tell you, ye'll no play your gaaiMa 
thereiflcanhdpit" 

Bliss BeU looked very indignant as she re- 
plied, "As to that, the Major cares veiy Iktie 
about the matter; if I am pleased, that is alike 
is anxious about, and the rent is no objeotp-bnt I 
find it v«7 difiicult to get a place to suit ns in 
every respect— but here is the Major faimsd(" 
and the Major wb presently ushoed in. Mr. 
Ramsay received him with tderable civility, and 
Mrs. St Clair, desirous of receiving his vote at 
the approachmg dection, was prq>aring the way 
by a soft speech about nothing. But Miss Bel. 
never pennitted the Major to speak to^ or look 
at, or listen to any body else when she was pre- 
sent, and she therefore called him ofi'vdth, 'HRTdl, 
Major, did you see the carriage-horses, and what 
do you think of them?" 

" They seem good serviceable horses, not par- 
ticulariy handsome," replied he. 

"What cdour?—Pll thank you fora^assof 
water, Mi^." 

" Pray allow me to put a little vrine m it" 

" The least drop,— and you think they vrill da 7 
Oh! not so much." 

"That is not for me to decide," replied the Ma^ 
jor, with a bow, which was gradoudy aduiow- 
ledged with a smile. " Perhaps you will take a 
look of them yourself?" 

" Why, in my situation," in a modest key, " I 
hardly think I should tike to go to the White fienr. 
Major will you take this glass ?" 
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^Btttllliill (Mn thehoBClerto bring tfMm 
up here, tia bat a step fioiii the etable ^ 

^ I'm for none of your horses tmnight to my 
door," cried Mr. RaraMy; '<itwtH be through the 
town l*m settmg up my chaise next, and a bonny 
hnUybaloo there'll be," and he paced the room m 
great perturbation at the bare supposition of such 
a ^ng. 

^ My dear Sir," began the Major, but he was 

€!ut niort with— 

** Now I'm for none of your horses at my door." 

''Bless me I uncle," cried Miss Bell, "" I think 

you may be very well pleased to get iie credit of 

a carriage at such an easy rate." 

** Great credit to be sure ! to get the credit of 
being an auid astentatious fule." 

^ Such nonsense, uncle ! — at any rate, I thought 
you did not care what the worid said of you." 

**Tou thought!" repeated undo Adam, with 
the most sovereign contempt; ''and what enti- 
ties you to think 7 — but ye need sae nae mair 
about it — ^there's to be nae horses brought to my 
door. If ye maun ha'e horses, ye maun gang to 
the horse-market for them, like other folk — ^I'm 
no to ha'e my house turned into a White Bear." 

« My dear Sir " said the Major. 

" In my mtuati<m " interrupted Miss BeU — 

**it would have a very odd appearance in the eyes 
nf die world '^ but hero Mrs. St Clair inter- 
posed, by oflfering to ckaperm her niece to the 
White Bear in Lord Roasville's carriage, hoping 
to be rqwid for this civility by securing the Ma- 
jor's vote. The ofier, after a little affected demur, 
was accepted, and the Major was despatched to 
have the horses in readiness. 

"I really think, uncle, you might dispense with 
a fire now," remarked Miss BeU, as she rose to 
depart. 

''Do you ken naething else I could dispense 
wi*?" demanded Mr. Ramsay, with a look and 
enqthaas that might have mode a tortoise fly : 
not so Miss Bell, who still lingered in the despe- 
rate hope of showing her consequence, and prov- 
faig her influence over uncle Adam and his se- 
venty thousand pounds. 

" Well, unde, when are wc to aee you at Bcllo- 
vuo?" 

" I would prefer my claim for a visit," said Mrs. 
St Clair, with her moat winning smile; "but 
Lord Rossville intends himself to have the plea- 
•ure of calling upon you, and " 

" In hopes of getting my vote," interrupted Mr. 
Ramsay, impatiently; "but he may just save 
himsdf the trouble ; I'm no gaun to be hunted 
out o' my senses by your dection hounds.— I'll 
gi>e my vote to wha I hke, or may be P11 keep it 
to myad— but there's ae thmg I can tdl you, it's 
no to be had for (he asking." 

Mrs. St Clair prudendy recdved this 'rebuff m 
flilenee ; but Miss Bdl plucked up fredi spbit at 
witnessing another's discomfiture, and taking her 
unde by tiie breast of the ooat, and drawing hhn 



back, she began m an under-tone of voices as if 
dedrous of not being overheard, — 

" By the bye, unde, talking of votes, thoe'a 
one thing that I feel very anxious about, and that 
is, that the Major and you should concert some- 
thing together as to your votea— it woidd be ex- 
tremdy awkward, I think, if yon were to tadie 
difierent sides, and have a very odd appearance 
in the eyes of the world." 

Whatever unde Adam's thoughts might be, his 
looks portended a storm ready to burst forth ; 
but as Gertrude turned towards him, to wish 
him good morning, his features relaxed, and hit 
firown gradually softened into something like a 
smile. 

"The eyes of the worid!" repeated he; "I 
would na gi'e a glisk of thae bonny een of year's 
for aw the eyes o' the worid put thegither, — and 
dinnayou, my dear, let the eyes o' the w<H4d scare 
you, as they ha'e done mony a anc, frae your ain 
happiness. Now, fare ye wed, my dawtie," pat* 
ling her shoulder, " an' 111 say to you what I wad 
na say to mony — I'll aye be glad to see you, come 
when ye like — (are ye wod-— Gude morning to 
you. Miss Bell ; and ye may tak the eyes o' the 
worid on your back, and muckle gude may they 
do ye;" — and with a laugh of derision, undo 
Adam saw his visiters drive off, and returned to 
his httle dnsty sunny pariour, date with the tri- 
umph of having defied the world and its eyes. 

But before parting with Mr. Ramsay, we must 
here observe, that he is not the only one who has 
attempted to walk as if uncontrdled by the scan 
of that dread power, commonly called the eyes of 
the worid. Few, if any, however, have ever ar- 
rived at entire emancipation from its influence, 
which extends more or less over all mankind. 
Unde Adam flattered himself that he was one of 
the happy few who had escaped from its thraldom 
— but, alas! jKJor man, its yoke viras still upon 
him, and, unconscious of his chains, he hu^ed 
himsdf in his freedom. He cared not, indeed, 
that the worid should call him a miser — ho cared 
not that the world should call him a churl — ho 
cared not that the world should call him odd — he 
cared not that tho worid should say he lived in a 
mean house, or wore a shabby hat, or an old-fa- 
shioned wig ; but he cared lest the worid should 
thmk he cared for the worid — or diould say that 
he was vain, or proud, or ostentatious, or expeo* 
sive ; and it was this which made him often deny 
himself many a Uttle comfort, many a harmless 
gratification, many an innocent desire he had in 
common with that world he so much despised. 
To be free from the eyes of the worid has been 
the aim ofmany, but the attainment of few. Man 
is not bom to be firee,and when all restraint is laid 
aside, the wickedness of the human heart displays 
itself in the most hideous forms. Tis to the 
Christian alone that such freedom bdongs, and 
he only can say, "/e ertrfns Ditu et rCai point 
^mdre crmnti." 
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** A «eiiT foinf out oAen briii|eth a ■KNirafiil r^toni ; 
•ad a joyfU morainf, a tad ereunf." 

Thomas a Kxhfii. 

Dovam their profrasa lotlie White Beai^ Mm 
BflM indenmified henelf fimm the mortifioetiQBa 
she hi4 leeehnd (torn her ande, by ezpieaang 
henelf in tenna of the greeteat pi^ and oQBtenipt 
lerhio^ 

^'Poorowi!'' aaidMi^ ^ I really ieetiorhim,^ 
fiir yeu moat know it ia alleged I am hia great 6^ 
TWirite; and when that ia the caae, of comae ODe 
mil pot up with a great deaL Indeed, ftir my part, 
I know hia temper so well, I never ahould think 
ofbeing afiranted at any thing he coold say ; but 
I own I am aometimee afraid of the Majoi^-a man 
of ^ rank ia not to be tampered with— and he 
hae ifuch a high spirit, there is no aaying hew he 
might reaent any thing the least like disrespect to 
me, though I know my poor uncle is hr from 
meaning any thing of the kind. It ia entirely his* 
manner, for I have been told bespeaks very hand- 
somely of me behind my back ; and when that is 
the case, one diould not mind what is said to their 
face. However, in my situation, it is certainly not 
pleasant, and when I am a manried woman, the 
thing must be put a stop to." 

Here Mrs. SL Clair put a stop to that subject, 
by introducing the one uppermost in her thoughts, 
that of the Election, and requesting her niece to 
use her influence with her lover on the occasion. 
But Miss Bell, like all fools, had her ahare of 
cunning, as well as of consequence; and she 
was aware that the more doubts and difficulties 
she oould attadi to the Major's vote, the more the 
Mi^ior's importance and her own importanoe 
would be increased ; and she therefore made an- 
swer, — 

<* Why, really, aunt, to tell you the truth, the 
Mijor has a very difficult part te act ; and it will 
require no smiOl management, I assure you, both 
in him and me, to avoid giving ofienceto one side 
or the other. Connected as he is with the Fair- 
aore and Boghall families, it will be a strong step 
in him to give his vote to the opposite party. At 
the same time 1 know I have only to aay the 
vrord to secure him for my friends ;— but as I said 
to hun, the world mi^ reflect upon me,, were I 
to m<ke use of my influence in so important a 
matter. Besides, you know, aunt, 1 can say no- 
thing till the Major haa been waited upon by 
Lord RossviUe, and has been paid proper attention 
to by the family ; and it would also be right, I 
think, if some of the ladies were to be mtroduced 
to his sister, Mxa» Fairbaim, a very sweet woman, 
who lives a little way from thia." But hefo the 
carriage drove up to the White Bear, where neither 
the Major nor the horses were to be seen ; but 
they were tdd both wouki be forthcoming pre- 
sently. There was nothing for it, therefore, but 
to wait patiently in the midst of the 
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Wa«» thai is 1^ heiMP lom^Bgil tniipi 4«Dr— 
hoitkn, driven, atnbleOiojps, he§gmt wwten, 
tmveUen, &Q. |i^ !(«. 

^Vm is veiy nnpleaiant,'' aaid Mm BdL 
''Iwontohowthe Major coold think of sKpna 
ing a penin m n^ situation m tiua raanMi. I 
am sure I would lather have gone without ear- 
riage-horses, than have had all these peopled eyes 
nponmeu There is one man, I declare he atans 
in such a manner, I don^ know where to look, 
I wonder what he means. I naUy wish he 
would bestow his attentkn on somebody else ; 
but, perhaps, coorin, he*s one of yoor Fmdi 
beaux?** 

Mrs. St Clair and Gertrude both looked in the 
direction pobted out by Miss Bell^jjid both were 
struck by the appearance ef the person in qneation, 
or rather by the earnest scrutiniiing leek wkh 
which he regarded the party; for, aHhou^ hand- 
some, there waa nothing very striking either in 
his dress or figure— nothing that was even iadicap 
live of the station to wbidi he might be snppoood 
to belong. He was a man aeemingly turned ef 
thirty, but might be more, with fair but sun-bwnl 
complexion-^ight hair— handsome, though lathar 
hawk nose, and keen bright blue eyea. — Taken 
singly, his featuree had no peculiarity in them ; 
but there waa somethmg in the general eipiCMiflB 
of the countenance of rather a marked and n»^ 
pleasing character. 

<< I have surely seen that ftoe before,** said Mnk 
St Clair, endeavouring to reooDeeC when and 
where. 

"I*m sure he won*t forget some of oan^** aaid 
Miss Bell ; ** for I really never saw any thing sc 
impudent as the manner in which he stares ; and 
such a shabby-looking creature, all covered with 
dust! I dare say he is just ofi* the top of some 
coach — I'm sure if the Major catches him staring 

so impudently at me but here comes the Major 

and the carriage-hcurses — dont they look very 
well 7** — and then ensued a colloquy between th» 
lovers. 

^ How do you like your steeds, Isabella 7" * 

''Not mine, Major— -you know I have nothing 
to do with them — but what do you think of them 
yourself?" 

*^ My thoughts must be guided entirely by yeor 
taste.** 

« Very gallant, indeed !**— and ao forth in the 
usual s^e of some such silly pair. 

The stranger all the wlidle kept his station, 
after asking a question of one of the servants ; 
but his looks, wldch, at first, had wandered 6nm 
one or other of the party, finally rested on Geiw 
trnde, with an expression which it waa impossi" 
ble to comprehend or d^ne. It was neither adp 
miration nor curiosity, nor pleasure, nor any of 
the common emotions which a stranger might he 
supposed to entertain, but his countenance 9^ 
sumed a sort of smile of exultation no lessstranfis 
than offensive. In some displeasure at ae rude 
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tthd |Mrfl«Terfiig * gkze, Gertrude nhi^httr h^d 
td poll A>wtt tttA bfandy ^rhen, soddei^ Bpvmging 
fbrwaid, he laid liis hand on the door of the car- 
riage. 

** What itiMlenceV* etclahned Mrs. fSt Clair. 
The atrtmger looked at her for a moment with a 
bitter, contemptuous smile— then said — 

" I would speak with you, Madam.** 

"Bpeak, then— say what is your business 7*^ 
answered she somewhat impatiently- 

''Toti would not wish me to declare it in the 
presence of these ladies, I am sure,** replied the 
man, with a stilt more familiar look and manner. 
Miss Bell's body and soul were both half out of 
the opposite side of the carriage, as she leaned 
Oiter communing with the Major. Mn. St Clair, 
therefore, answered haughtily— 

** Tou can have nothing to say to me that my 
dau^ter may not hear." 

** Indeed!** exclaimed the stranger in an ironi- 
cal tone— "Is she then** Mrs. St Clair m- 

voluntaiily bent her head towards him, and the 
rest of the sentence was whispered in her ear, 
when, uttering a half-stifled shriek, she sunk back, 
pale, trembling, and convulsed. 

«* What's the matter ?** cried Miss Bell, turn- 
ing rotind. 

« Mamma has been firightened by that strange- 
loolungman,** answered Gertrude in a low voice. 

" Bless me !" cried Miss Bell, " such nonsense, 
to be frightened for any man when the Major is 
here**— then in a loud key—" Major, 1 wish you 
would ask that person what he wants?** 

** Not for the world !" ezclahned Mrs. St Clair, 
suddenly starting up in the most extreme agita^ 
tion — "I know him— I have seen him before— I 

^I must speak to him myself,** gasped she, as 

she motioned to have the carriage door opened. 

"Oh, mamma!** cried Grertrude, taking her 
mother's trembling hand to detain her—" you are 
unable — allow me ;** but her mother seemed not 
to hear her, as, with the assistance of the servants, 
fhe ali^ted, and, with an unsteady step, drew 
Bear the stranger, who had withdrawn a few 
paces from the carriage, apart from the by-stand- 
ers. 

''Good gracious !** exclaimed Miss Bell, in a 
whisper to Gertrude — " I see my aunt is terrified 
at the thouglits of involving the Major with that 
man, and, to be sure, if he had only seen how he 
stared at me, I dare say he would have knocked 
him down, so it's better she should speak to him 
herself, as I am under her protection at present, 
you know." 

Gertrude made no reply, and Miss Bell, too 
much interested in hercarriage-horses, to bestow 
her attention on any mere human concerns, 
quickly returned to the discussion of hoofs, tails, 
manes, &c. Mrs. St Clair, meanwhile, havmg 
exchanged a few words with the stranger, return* 
ed to the carriage, still bearing visible mgpM of 
great mental disquiet 



^'So, aunt, you have v«fy600tidhipofted«fy<mr 
beau,** began Miss Bell, no lees deficient in com- 
mon observation than in delicacy. " Dear me^ uxb 
we driving away, and nothing settled about the 
carriage-horses yet, andwheie's the Major? — 
Majoi^— Major — stop, driver, for the Major ; and 
presently the Majoi's willow-green visage pre- 
sented itself, panting with the exertion of running 
after the carriage. 

" I can make nothing of that fellow,** said he^ 
addressing Mrs. St Clair ; " He seems a moat 
confounded insolent dogi ITI had been a justice 
of the peace, I should certainly have committed 
him." 

"I think you would have done quite right,** 
said Miss Bell ; " and I really think, aunt, yon 
were a great deal too soft with him— What did he 
say to you. Major?** 

"O, he was confoundedly hnpertinent, and iff 
had had my bamboo, I should certainly have laid 
it across his shoulders.** 

"Well, I dare say it was better that you got 
out to speak to him yourself^ than that the Major 
should have taken him in hand ; but he would 
have deserved it,** said Miss Bell, " if it had only 
been for his impudence in staring at me in the 
manner he did— but, by-the-bye, did not you say 
you knew him, aunt '** 

Mrs. St Clair's cdoiu: had undergone many va- 
riations during this conversation, and Gertrude 
thou^t she read torture in every feature and linea- 
ment of her countenance. But in a voice which 
she vainly tried to render firm and composed, she 
rephed, " I have seen him before, only once, and 
that under circumstances of distress in my hus- 
band's ** Here her emotion choked her ut- 
terance, and Miss Bell and the Major, who were 
no nice observers, ascribed her agitation to the 
only legitimate source of a widow's tears, the re- 
membrance of her departed lord ; and not being 
at all in a mood to sympathize in any such sor> 
rowfiil feeling?. Miss Bell proposed to ali^t and 
walk home with her lover, which was readily ac- 
ceded to by her aunt " I trust I shall soon have 
the pleasure of presenting Mrs. WaddeH to 
you," said the Major in a half whisper to Mrs. St 
Clair. 

" Upon my word, Major, you are too bad," said 
his fair, afiecting to turn away in displeasure. . 

" Have you bespoke your cousin's good offices 
on the occasion, my love 7" asked the inamorato^ 
in still softer accents. 

" No— I really. Major— you know there lino 
hurry" 

" I beg your pardon, I know just the reverse," 
replied the gallant Major; but Mrs. St Clail^ 
sick <^ their vulgar airs, here wished the happy 
pair good morning; and making a sign to the 
servant, the carriage bounded away, leaving them 
far behind. Gertrude naturally ejq>ected that 
her mother would 6ow give some explanatioa of 
the strange mysterious scene thathad taken place, 
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thoof;^ ihe had loo iiiuoh dalioMy to ezpraM any 
eurioatjonthesiibject; botMn. 6t Clair nmuB- 
•d silent and abstracted dumig the whole dihre, 
and was only ronsed from her rausingB by the 
sadden stopping of the carriage as it drew up at 
the castle. 

** Homealready !** exclaimed she, looking round 
as if awakened from a dream— then in a languid 
oppressed vcacp, ^ Gtertrude, I am ill— 4>ut I want 
no attaition^" waving her off ; "they can dome 
no good." Colmiel Delmour, who had been 
lounging on the lawn with his dogs, was now 
hastening towards them. ** Glertrude," continu- 
ed she, grasping her daughter's hand, ** be silent 
on the events of this day, as you value my UfiJ* 
Certrude shuddered, but the next moment her 
hand was pressed in that of Colonel Delmour, as 
he assisted her to alight, and her mother's feaiw 
fol words were almost driven from her thoughts 
by the raptures he expressed at her return. His 
words were too delightful not to be listened to, 
and she loitered a few minutes on the stepe. ''Is 
it possible," thought she, as she looked on her 
lover, ** that this elegant, graceful being can be- 
long to the same species with an uncle Adam or 
aBfajor Waddell!" Colonel Delmour saw that 
he had lost nothing by her absence, and as her 
mother turned to <^ her, he ventured to whisper 
somewhat of a more serious import than he had 
yatdone; — Gertrude blushed, smfled, and was 
gone. 



CHAPTER XX. 

« What alence hides, that knowost thou." 

Dante. 

On joining her mother m her apartment, Qer- 
trude found her walking to and fro in that man- 
ner which plainly indicates great mental disqui- 
et She continued to pace backwards and for- 
wards for some time, as if lost in thought, then 
suddenly stopping, she said, somewhat abruptly 
— ** Gertrude, do you remember yoiu* nurse 7" 

''Ah! mamma, can I ever forget her !" replied 
her dangbter, tears springing to her eyes at the 
remembrtnee of all Uie care and tenderness she 
had experienced for years from the faithful crea^ 
ture. 

" Yes, I know you were veiy fond of her, and 
she of you. Well, the stranger who caused me 
80 great an alarm to-day— was her husband. 

" filer husband, mamma !" repeated Gertrude, 
" I tfaou|^ he had been dead many years ago?" 

" I thou^ so too ; but unfortunately it is not 
so ; I say unfiirtunately, for he is likely to prove 
& troublesome appendage to ue— those sort of 
|wople are always unreasonable ; and he soems 
to think his wife's care and attention to you, and 
her long services in the family, give him a claim 
upon our gratitude, which I fear I shall not find 
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easytoaamer. In ahott, ha aeeas a needy ». 
padous man, utgwt for money, wUeh I hav« nat 
to give, and yet am loth to refose." 

" It is certainly ray duty to do some^ing fix 
him, mamma," answered her daughter; "but, 
you know, I have nothing in my own p o w er a l l 
I can do is to speak to my uncle for hi m ^ 

"No, no," cried Blrs. St Clair, unpalieBtiy, 
"that will never do ;" and she resomed her pao> 
ing up and down. 

"WhymaylnotaakLoidRoasville toaasist 
him, mamma?" inquived Geitmde, in sqbm aor- 
prise. "Surely the husband of my nurse, of ooe 
whomi loved sodearly, has aright toexpect some- 
thmgiromus?" 

" Something— yes, something— but what is that 
something to be ? How much money have you 
got at present, Gertrude ?" 

Het daughter named the sum, which was a 
very triflmg one. " Ghwd heavena ! what AaH 
I do!" exclaimed her mother, with a look aad 
accent of despair ; " how shall I ever be able to 
raise a suflkient sum " 

" Dear mamma ! why should you distress your- 
self so much about it 7 only su^ me to speak to 
my undo." 

" Gertrude, you will drive me mad— ^ave I 
not told you that it would be destruction to me 
to breathe a syllable of this matter to any hamaA 
being?" 

" Destruction, mamma !" repeated her daughter 
in astonishment, not unmixed with terror at her 
mother's vehemence. 

" Bring me what money you have— every soin, 
and no questions— you will perhaps know all 
soon enough," murmured she, throwing herself 
into a chair, as if exhausted with the vidence af 
contending emotions ; then rousing herwlf as bar 
daughter was leaving the room to obey her, 
" and fetch me your ornaments, Gertrude — all of 
of them — quick, no more words ;" and she 
waved her hand impatiently for her to be gone. 
Gertrude was too well acquainted with her mo- 
ther's imperious manner to attempt any remon^ 
strance, but she could not conceal the astooiab- 
ment and reluctance with which she set about 
obeying her. Haying collected all the money 
and the few jewels ^ possessed, she brought 
them to her mother. ^ 

"Surely, mamma," said she, " it cannot bene- 
cessary for me to give my ear-rings and braedete 
to my nurse's husband? The money he is wd- 
come to, but really I am churlish enough to 
grudge him my trinkets." 

"Keep them, then," said Mrs. St Clair, push- 
ing them from her with contempt, " keep the 
paltry baubles, since it is too great a sacrifice to 
part with them even to a parent" 

" O, mamma, what cruel words !— 4 spoke in 
jest ; take them, take all— every thing that I 
have ;" and she drew the rings off her fingen, and 
unclasped those in her ears. 
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^Ko^Bo^" aud htrmolkei^iBtlie mm odd 
bittor tona, ^ k«ep your preoous gewgaws ; yoa 
sunly woald nol give your pearl necklaee to 
save me from rain 7 that woidd be too mock, 
indeed r 

Mrs. St Clair well knew how to torn to her 
own purposes die quick generous temper of her 
daoghter. 

Stang to the 9011I by her mother's reproaches, 
Gertrude burst into tears ; she besought her fbr- 
giTeoees, she implored h^ to take the baubles, 
till at len^ she prevailed ; and what Gertrude 
woadd, in other circumstances, have considered a 
sacrifice, she now looked upon as a privilege; 
so difierently do things appear according to the 
itate of our minds. 

^ To diow that 1 do not exact more from you 
than I do from rayseU;" said Mrs. Sl Clair, go- 
ingto her jewel-case, '* I too must part with all I 
and she took out all her own oma- 
, and began putting them up along with 
tibase of her daughter. Gkrtrode assisted with a 
good grace, for she was still in a state of ezcite- 
mant She saw all her elegant and fashionable 
KjoMfaru, all the cherished tokens of remem- 
bmnoe, all the little gifts she had received from 
fitf* distant friends and companions, one by one, 
folded up, and she still felt only joy in the tbou^t 
that she had parted with them for her mother ; 
but she could not suppress a sigh when she came 
to an old-fiMhioned luur-brooch, in the form of a 
heart, set round with garnets : ** That was the 
gtft of my dear nurse,** said she, timidly, ''and 
aha made me promise that I never " 

''Would part with it," subjoined Mrs. St 
Clair. "Well, keep your promise and your 
kcket, Gertrude, it is of little value, it can make 
BO difierence, surely he would not grudge you 



" He !** repeated Gkrtrude indignantly—" it b 
not for him, it is for you; but why ?**— she stop- 
ped, and looked mquiringly in her mother's 
face. 

"Gertrude, it is natural that your curiosity 
shoukl be exdted by what you have seen and 
heard, and the time may come, perhaps too soon, 
when it wiM be amply gratified ; but when it is, 
I teB you that it will, it must be, at the Expense of 
ray life. 'Now speak ; ask what you will, and I 
wfll answer you, but it mMsl be on these tenns.** 

"Ofal mamma, what a wret/ch you must think 
me," said Gtertrude, again givmg way to lier 
tears; "headstrong^ perverse, disobedient, you 
naay have found me, but surely I do not deserve 
sudi killing words. Would tfiat I couM share 
in your distresses, whatever they are, if by shar- 
ing I couM lessen them.** 

Mrs. St Clair shook her head, and sighed deep- 
ly. " I believe you, Gertrude ; I know you are 
superior to the meanness of mere curiosity, and 
I dnnk I may rely on your afibction— may i 
not?" 



Her dau^iter answered by thrawing herseli 
into her moUier's arms, and Mrs. St Clair preas- 
ed her to her bosom with emotions of tenderness 
and afiection, such as she had never before dis- 
played. When she regained her composure, she 
said, — 

"Now, ray love, we understand each other; 
you are aware that my reserve proceeds from no 
distrust of you. I feel that your foibearanoe is 
the result of your affectioo for me, henceforth all 
that you have to do is to prove your sincerity by 
your ffllence. You have only to promise that you 
will never disclose what you have witnessed, or 
what you may yet witness, in my conduct that 
may seem strange and mysterious, and that you 
will never reveal what I have now told you about 
that man; neither his name, nor his eonnezion with 
us, must you ever breathe, as you value my lifo.'* 

Gertrude promised — solemnly promised, and 
her mother a^in tenderly embraced her, declar- 
ing herself satisfied. 

" You know not what a load it takes from ray 
mind to find you thus prudent, tractable, and cod- 
fiding — with feeling enough to participate in my 
vexations—with delicacy to repress all idle curi- 
osity'— with afiectkm to assist me in my difficul- 
ties— Blay Heaven reward you, Gertrude, for all 
you have done and will do for me ! And now," 
continued she, as she finished the packet she had 
been making up, "I am going to give you a yet 
stronger proof of the trust I plaoe in you. This 
packet must be delivered to-night to the person 
for whom it is destined. I have promised to meet 
him at the temple, near the end of the lime ave- 
nue, next the deer-park, at eleven o'clock, and 
you must accompany me— the family will then 
be at supper — I shall plead a headache— alas 1 
no vain pretext!** and she pressed her daugbter*s 
band to her throbbing temples. " As an excuse 
lor retiring to my room — ^you will of course attend 
me, and we shall then find no difficulty in steal- 
mg out unperceived. I know all you would say, 
Gertrude," continued she, in a quick impatient 
tone, as she read her daughter's disapprobation 
in the glow that mantled on her chedL; "but 
there is no alternative— it mu$t be so— yet if you 
repent your promise, I am ready to release you 
fimnit, though my ruin should ensue— Speak, do 
you wish to be free 7" 

Gertrude could not speak, but she gave h&t 
mother her hand in token of her aubmisBon, then 
turned shuddering away. Her mother agdn ca> 
ressedhei; 

"Be composed, my love, all will yet go well; 
let us dress for dinner," continue^ she, as her 
msid entered for the purpose of preparing her 
Mau. Thenwhisp6nQg,"Tiytok)okdMfol, 
my love— remember looks may betray a secret as 
well as words : put some flowers in your hair, 
and make yourself at least (oofc gay for my sake; 
do^ my sweetest I" 

Gertrude siglied, and they separated. 
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OHAPTIR XXL 

" PhM sontt qtttffi ttlet 
More tooBd thMi MMe.** 

ft would hftTe uipoed ill fisr Qflrtrudt, if the 
•ould hKfte obejed her moliiei^ injiiiMlioiiB, mmI 
koked the tiaag ahe was not Time and siifietw 
ing nu^ leach «■ to repfOBs our feelings ; hot the 
yeung and untried heart ean with difficulty leam 
to coaeeal them. The most ingenuous and op- 
light mind may practise setf^MNitiol ; but it is only 
the artful and the mean who wiU ever stoop to 
dissimulation* Agitated and perplexed, in Yain 
ahe strove to appear trmnqinl and disengaged — 
the veiy attempt senred only to defeat the puipose 
-•-the more die thought of her mothei's strange 
mysteriotts behaYiour— «nd of what else could she 
think? — the more bewildered she became in the 
maze of her own fancy ; till at lengthy despaiiing 
of regaining self-possession from her own secret 
communings, she hastened to seek it in company* 
and, quickly dressing herself; she descended to 
the dnwing-room. 

It required no great share ef penetration to dis- 
•over that soroetiung more tluui common was 
passing in her mind— her varying colour— her 
ckNided brow—her tbougM^ yet waadenngeye^ 
80 difierent from the usimI open, Uand expression 
of her countenance, plainly indicated the state of 
herfedings. 

Lord Rossville, Mr. Delmov, and Mrs. St. 
Claar, were at the ferther end of the room in ear* 
nestconvtersation. Sbe was giving suchanao> 
count of her visit to Mr. Ramsay, aad her mee&> 
ing with M&jor Waddell, as suited her own pur* 
poses; and she dikted so much upon the diffi- 
ouHies and importance of their votes, and the 
management that would he requiate to secure 
them, that she at last succeeded (no very difficult 
matter) in completely mystifying^ at least, one of 
herauditori. bi sheit,iheoonvinced Lord Ross- 
ville^ and afanost porsoadsd his nephew, that tho 
whole issue of the election depended upon her 
and her femily. 

**I have a strange headstrong set of beings to 
deal vrith,** said she; *<but, I think, wiih a little 
address and a good deal of atteitfioB, we shall 
prevail at last" 

''On such an ooeasion," said his Loidahip^ 
''neither oo^t to be wanting, my dear Madam. 
I flatter myself we are none of us deficient in tin 
fomier qnahficatien, and the latterdepends entirely 
upon ourselv^ To-morrow, Mr. Debaour and 
I shall make a pointof waiting upon such of your 
relatives and connexions as**-— lidbw Dehnour here 
took 01^ his msraonaidum-book, and begui to 
inite down the names- of Mafor Waddell, Mr. 
BaiMay^ and Mr. Black, in his list fer telbUoww 
ing day. "I wish we could seeuit your uaele," 
said he toMis. St Clair;— then tonunet^Loid 
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RoMviH^-^I iodUm m M (pafofaMr uf the 
superisrities of Deafknows, whieh, with Toof* 
lands and KHsphutie, mig|it, with oese,b»8pfit 
oectainly into. fo«r ; but I think, pnbably, into 
five qualifications ; these on our side would make 
it quite a hoUOw bosin o s s D on't yon tMnk so?" 

"Why, in all human probability, it «ouid»" 
replied bSm Lordship; — ^"at the same time we 
must he cautious how we admit or nastako mere 
prsbabilitfes fer absolute certaintie»-in lOl so^ 
oasss there must everhe contingenciea, whkh it 
is impassible, er, at least, extieimely difficult le 
^breoee or gaaid agamst It is a matter of doobt 
with me^ vrhethor Blr. Ramsay has yet been hs- 
fen in these lands of Kindyfeid and CanlfeuU, 
and whether there is not a wadset on the bads 
cfOfflfeoeaBdHagpneape? In aU likelihood, 
our opponmts are uang every means to briag 
some soeh e«^ de rsMroe into the field* Also^ 
I understand, there were two new claims prefe^^ 
red fer enrolment on the lands of Stonykaik and 
Kihiettlee at the kttt meeting of freriiolders ; ai^ 
we may reasonably conclude, that the roll will be 
•till ferther augnwnted by the adverse party— 
that is, if it is possible fer them to do so." 

While this colloquy, and much more ofthe same 
kind, was carrying on at one end of the room, 
the other presented Lady Betty, spread out in lull 
drsss ona safe, with Flora by her side, and Colo* 
nel Delmour and Mr. Lyndsay at a little distanoe^ 
engaged m some debate. Gkortrode,onenteiin^ 
almost uncoosoiously seated herself atone ofthe 
windows, apart from every body ; but she was 
immediately joined by her cousins. Colonsl Del- 
mour remarked, with secret satisfectiony the agi- 
tation of her look and manner. He imputed it 
entirely to the declaration he had ventured to 
tnake, which he thougjtit had probably given rise 
to some discussion betwixt her mother and her, 
and which he had no doubt would end, as all such 
discussions between mother and daug^iter gene- 
rally do^ in fevour ofthe lover. 

But this was not precisely the time when he 
wished his pretensions to be publioly known— and 
he was rather desirous that Miss St Claii's emo- 
tion should pass unobserved." 

Cotonel Delmour's manner, however^ although 
guarded and respectful, nevertheless carried with 
It that nameless something winch made even tha 
object of his professed idolatry feel he had gained 
aft ascendancy over her, and that the worshipped 
wai also the woralupper. While he leaned on thn 
hack of her chair, Mr. I^mdsay once ortwice ad- 
dressed some retnssk to bei; hot, absent and oo» 
cnpiad, the soaiuely MeoMd to hear him. 

"Is it t^^y that you would have me begb t» 
sketch your portrait?** said he, wiUi a smile. 

"No— not to^y,** replied riie, in some oon- 
fiMion* 

'^Andwhynot? To paiiit 6om naton^ on* 
itaiiat take ilatna in all her various moods aad MK 
pacts.** 
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<'B«t I doft^lom Monny doiicly pieln«i,«» Mid 
€>eftnde, wHk a sigli. 

Coloiiel DeUnour looked repfoachiiifly at hw, 
•ahew}mptand,*'8tnDedi that this day, wMch 
Ina been the Inig^itMt in my life, abouM aeem 
ekMidy to yoo.* Ah» Gcrtnide! why do we not 
▼iow it with the same ejrea?'* 

Qertrade bluahed deefdy, but romatned aitent 

<<¥niat <MoA M it r* inqnirad Lady Bei^. 

*< Seven innutee to ni^'' Mid Miaa Pratt, as die 
Altered, and tiipping paet lady Betty, joined the 
group in the window. '< Any thing new going 
OB h«e ?— its changed days with you, Colone^ 
to be in dn drawing-room before dinne^— we sel- 
dom used to see yon till thefinteouree was going 
nway.'^ Surveying Qertrade fhnn head to foot, 
^What^ come over you to-day, my dear? 
Youle not looking like yottrMtf.—-! think you've 
got too many ci theee paeaion-flawen in your 
bead — ^Mr. Edward, you must not take your 
cousin's picture to-day, or else she must part with 
some of these pasnon-flowers — I really dont 
think they^ becoming— just let me take out 
that on e ■ " and she was preparing to lay her 
hands upon it, when hoi's were seiied by Colonel 
Dehnour. 

< — ^^Kess me, Colonel, don't be so violent; Pm 
sure I virasnt going to take off Miss St dak's 
head ;— diey mf y well be ealled p|88io»-flower8, 
lor they reeily seem to have put you in a fine pas- 
sion — and fonhre crumpled all my rufi^ and 
squeezed one of my fingen to the bone." 

Colonel Delmoux, ctJouring a little at the tnm- 
sport of nidignationhe had given way to^ affected 
to lnugh it o^ and, releasing Miss Prtktt's hands 
fioro lus grasp, ssid in a loud whisper, — 

** I beg panion if, in the ardour of my passion, 
I did piess your hands too— too tenderly— iniffute 
tiie blame—." 

** I don^ know what you mean, Colond Del- 
movr," oried Miss Pnrtt aloud, as she slioked 
down her ruff and caressed hef mjured finger, 
with every appearance of ill humour; "but I 
know you've left your marks upon me in a pretty 
manner. I didn't know Miss SL Clan's head' 
had been your property, or, I assure yon, I 
wouldn't have ofiered to toudi it— but I know 
if she's wise, she'll take care how she trusts you 
with her btod, after s^emg how youhre used 
mine," and she held up a red angry-looking fin* 
gcr, and shook her mff-^'and only look at tny 
ruff!" 

« What's the matter with your ruff?" aslwd 
Lady Betty; '*it looks veiy neut, I thiuk." 

«Neat! Itwasnlore than neal, but Ooldnel 
Debttour has spoiled the sot of it, and Ptt hav« 
to get it all goftred over agam." 

^By-the^bye, Miss Pnri^" said Cokmd M* 
mour, "euiee you denounee ma as the d ssfc o y si 
of yourruff^is a deed for wUoh I merit the 
thanks of ell pio*s, wsB' dbp ee ed p^fSeiie'in f» 
nefsli and of tho kfak Sisricin hi paxtwulHv I 



feed a Mscory of raffit'othto day, whidihaMwed 
up my soul, and made my young blood to freeze. 
I assure you, ever mncel have been initiated into 
the shockrag mysteries of ruff-makings Hamlet's 
honor at mjat of his father's ghost had been no- 
thing compared to mine, when I behold ft stiff 
wett*«ppointed ruff, so completdy is it associated, 
in my mind's eye, with hoofe and hoRis, bhi(^-» 
ness and brimstone ;"— then going to the libnuy, 
he prssently returned with an ancient folio in hUf 
hand, and, turning over tiie leaves, he read as fol- 
Iowa, with an air of ludicrous honor and dhi* 
may: **The Anatomie of Abuses, containing 
a DIseoverie or brief Summarie of such Notable 
Vices and Imperfections as now rai^e in many 
Counteries of the World, &c &C. Ac By Phillip 
Stubbes, 1583. 

** ^They have greate and monsterous 

ndfes, made either of cambrick, lawne, or cis of 
some other of the finest cloth that can be got Ibf 
monie, whereof some be a quarter of a yarde 
deepe, yea, some more^ very fewe less : So that 
they stande a full quarter ci* a yarde (and more) 
from their neckes, hanging over their shoulder 
pointesmsteadofavaile. But wot ye what? the 
deivill, as he, in Uie ftiUnesse of his malice, first 
invented these great ruffes, so hath he now found 
out also two greate pillars to beare up and msin- 
tainetfais'hiskingdomeofpfidewitbaL The one 
anthe or piHsr, where bye his kingdom of greate 
TuBba is imder propped, is a certain kmde of li- 
quide matter which they call starch, herein the 
deivill hath wiOed them to washe and todrie their 
rafts well, whidibemgdrie, will then stand stifib 
and inflexible about their neckes. The other pil- 
lar is a eertaine devioe made of wiers crested for 
the purpose, whipped either ov<sr with golde 
thred, silver or silke, and this he calleth a nnder^ 
propper. Beyond sll tfaia, theye have a feither 
hftibe^ nothynge inferior to the reste, as nunely, 
three or font decrees of minar rnfies placed in 
grorfsitMi, one beneathe anotfier, and all under the 
Mayster peivUl Ru£^ sometimes lh^ are J* 

<*Suoh nonsense!" exclaimed Miss Piatt **l 
realty never hoard the like of it I wonder how 
you have patience to hsten to it, Lady Betty. I 
really tiiink Miss St Clair mi^tahow more sense 
than to lau^ at such ridionlons stuff Theve^ 
the gpng, that's better worth attending to ;" and 
away walked Miss Pratt and her ruff 

The pohtieians Were also mused at the sound ; 
and as they broke up, Mrs; St Cliir said to Lord 
Rossvflle,— 

<«R8et assui^d, my Lofd, notfabg ikaU be 
watttfatg 0h tny ptrt to giin the ssffi^ges ef my 
femiy ; Md I hftve fittle douM of aceompfishmg 
it, since yonf Lordslap has thus kindly and oon- 
sidottely ghren m« m tmU UmulU, as it were, 
for fay aetionii upon tho oeoaiioib i feet most 
deeptytftevriuatftfaftcMftdeiieeyott have thus 
rspDsM hi m^** 

JJwd RWville had done no such tidng^ as give 
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or dream of giving Mn, St Clair a mrU U mik B k t 
fi>r her actions ; — but he loved to hear himaeU* 
oonunendedf whether for wfaathe had done, or for 
what he had not done ; and he therefore allowed 
it to paas, in the belief that he was indeed all 
that was kind, wise, and considerate. Gertrude, 
as a matter of coorBe, was again placed between 
Lord RoBSville and Mr. Delmour, and condemn- 
ed, during a tedious dinner, to hear the same po- 
litical jargon carried on. Mr. Delmour now and 
then dianged the conversation, indeed, out of 
oompliment to her, and talked of the views, the 
weather, the races, and such subjects as he seem- 
ed to think suited to a female capacity ; but it 
was evidently an efiort to descend to such things, 
and Qertrude felt only provoked that he should 
even attempt to be agreeabl& 

Whoi they rose from the table, her mother 
made a sign for hertofdlow her to her own 



CHAPTBE ZZU. 



-Never in my breast 



Did igDoranea so stnigi^ with desire 

Ofkiwwledge 

As in that moment ; nor— dar'd I 

To quesUoQt nor myself could aucfat discern.'* 

Cab Y's Dante. 

*<Tou are a poor dissembler, Oertmde," said 
Mrs. St Clair, after having shut the door of her 
chamber, and carefully examined each lurking re- 
cess, ''your looks have already betrayed to the 
fiuuily that something is wrong; even stupid 
Lady Betty asked me at dinner whether you 
were welL It is therefore -obvious you are suf- 
fering eidier from mental disquiet or bodily in- 
disposition, and it must be your part to play the 
invalid this evening^* Then seeing her daughter 
about to express her dislike of the deception, 
'*It is easily done, you have only to remain here, 
and leave it to me to account for your absence in 
the drawing-room ;''--then, with a profound sigh, 
^the headache and the heartache are both mine, 
God knows ! but if you will only a^Rsct to bear 
the one for me, you will assuredly alleviate the 



Gertnide felt that she was beeome a mere tool 
in her niotbec's hands, and that it was in vain to 
contend. She therefore yielded a passive assent 
to remain a prisoner for the rest of the evenmg. 

Various were the coiijecturee, and nnmberiess 
the raoiedie8,oaUed fordiby Mrs. St Clair^ oom- 
muniection of her daughter's indispootkm. The 
heat of the day, the drive, the roads, the dust, 
the dinner. Undo Adam and his airiess room, 
all these, and many more, were each assigned as 
a sufficient (ianse for headache, and eau de Con- 
logne, aromatic vinegar, and all the thousand per- 
fumed specifics, down- to Lady Betty's hoaii&- 
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made donUe-distiUed iavender wiftei^ wwe le- 
commended and accepted. AsforLordBoaaviUe^ 
he made it quite a matter of life and death, — ** A 
fever cominottly began with a headache, was 
there any disposition to shivering on the part of 
the patient 7— <any thirst, any fever, any bile 1 how 
were the eyes — how was the tongue — howwastha 
pulse ? A little blood taken in time was periiapa 
the most effectual antidote. ELe possessed soma 
knowledge of medicine himself; and, in abort, 
Bdrs. St Clair only prevented him from going to 
prescribe for his niece in person, by assuring him 
that she felt a great disposition to sleep, and had 
requested that she mi^t not be distmbed. It 
was thersfore finaUy settled, that if AAias St t^air 
was no better by to-nMwiow morning, she was 
then to be given up to his Lordship's direction. 

Colonel Delmour suspected there wassone de- 
ception in the case, and was at no loss, as be 
thought, to fathom the mystery. He befieved 
their mutual attachment had been discovered by 
Mrs. St Clair, and that Gertrude was mt^t^g 
persecution cmi his account ; but he folt little ap- 
prehension as to the result; he knew enovgh of 
human nature to be aware, that, to a romantic, 
ardent nature such as hers, a little oppoaitioii 
would have rather a good efibct, and that there n 
sometimes no surer way of creating an intereat 
in one par^ t^an by exciting a prejudice in an- 
other. 

Meanwhile, the object of all this sdicttude sat 
at her window, ** watching the coming on of 
gratefrd evening mikL" It was at that lovely 
season when day and night are so imperoeptib^ 
blended into each other, that night seems only a 
softer, sweeter day. There were none of those 
magnificent masses of donds which, in this cli- 
mate, generally form the pomp and ctrcumstanoe 
of a fine sunset The iky was dondlees and 
serene, and a soft, silvery moon shone in oda 
quarter of the heavens, while the mdlow goUen 
lustre of the sun gradually nftlted away in the 
other. 



"Whontheltst 
In Summer twiligfat weeps the 



, with expiring ray, 

„ eeps the dose of day. 

Who hath not fett the softness of that hour 



of day, 
It hour 
Steal o'er his heart like dew-drops on the fioiverf* 



Then came the deeper blue of the silent iJgbt^ 
with her ^solemn bird and glittering stais." 

But Gertrude vras withdrawn from the ooii* 
temptation of these consecrated things by the 
entruice of her mother. She threw herself oa 
a chair and sighed heavily, then starting up-* 

<* Prepare yourself, Gkr^ude ; in a few mmutee 
vre must set forth ;— 4etch your greisn traveUoig 
doak, it will completely cover your diess, and 
conceal your figure, should we unfortunately 
meet any one, vrhich Heaven forbid !« 

€(ertnide brought her cloak, and did as she was 
directed, while her mother wrapt herself in aaimi- ' 
lar diagaiae, andhothawaitedmtrembting ei pee- 
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talioa the ai^ud f<nr MOlyiag forth. At length 
the goDg sounded, Toioes were heard aath«&- 
mily ptMed through the haU to the suppefwiooBi, 
the doon were shut, and all was silent 

<<Now b the tune,** said Mrs. St Clair, in a 
voice almost inarticulate firom agitation. '*Tet 
stay ; shoidd it by any unforeseen misohanceever 
reach Lord RoastiUe's ears, that we were seen 
leaving the house together at such an hour— no, 
that will never do ; Qertrude, you must go first, 
and I will foUow.'* 

'^ O no, no!** cried her daughter, turning pale 
with terror; '* why should thit be— surely that 
can make no diffinrence ?" 

** No difierence in reality, but much in appear- 
ance," said Blrs. St Clair, impatiently. ** Your 
stealh^ out to take a ramble by mooniight, how- 
ever silly, would not sound veiy improbable^ and 
ray following you would be perfectly natural ; but 
both going out together is quite unaccountable, 
and must not be; go, make baste.** 

''C^ mamma!— klo not — I beseech you, do not 
ask me to go alone. Icannot-~indeed,Icannot;'' 
and she sank upon a chair. 

''RidiculottsP* exclaimed her mother in a 
tone of suppressed anger; *<of what are you 
afiaidr 

*<I know notr— Ijeannot telL I am going I 
know not where — to meetr— I know not whom — 
and at Budnight No, I cannot— I loitt not go;" 
and she threw back her doak, and shook off 
her hat, with gestures of hnpatience and indig- 
nation. 

^'Obstinate— unfeeling— ungrateful wretch!" 
ezdairaed Mrs. St Clair, giving way to her pas- 
sion ; is it for you that I snfier— that I— why do I 
not give you up to your fate at once — ^why— but I 
wQl be obeyed. I command you on your peril to 
obey me." 

Gertrude threw henelf on the floor at her mo- 
tkev'sfeet ^ Kill me— trample on me," cried she, 
in an accent of despair; ''but my soul revolts 
from these mysteries. Oh ! my mother !" conti- 
nued she in broken accents, ** is it you whocom- 
mand me thus to steal from my uncle's house at 
midnight — disguised and alone — to meet a low- 
born — needy, desperate man ?" 

Bfrs. St Clair remained silent for a few mo- 
ments^ iS if struggling with her feelings; she then 
spoke in a vnce of unnatural calmness— 

''Beit sew— My entreaties— my pimyers— my 
t^tmmmAnAa aTB in vaiu — the die is cast by your 
hand, and my doom is fixed. I told you that my 
life depended upon your unreserved obedience— 
and the forfeit shall be paid." 

Qertrude looked on her mother's foce— every 
feature was convulsed with powerful and fearfol 
emotion — then every idea vanished but that of her 
mother dying— dead— and she the cause. All 
peraonml foar— all lofty feeling fled : the right 
chord was touched, and her whole frame vibrated 
with emotion. She dung to her mother's knees 



sued for pardon— she vowed the most im^ 
plidt obedience— the most devoted submission to 
her will— flhe called Heaven to witness that 
henceforth she would do all that was required of 
hei^-she prayed that she might be tried once, 
only once more. She spoke with aQ the ardour 
and amceiity of poweiful emotion, but it is not 
with a throbbing heart and a burning brow that 
the mastery is obtained — if vows made in pain 
are void, those fonned under the influence of ex- 
dted feeling are no less vain and fleeting. Mrs. 
St Clair's features graduaUy rdaxed, and, in a 
more natural voice, she said — 

" I forgive you, Gertrude — ^I forgive your doubts, 
your fears, however injurious to me. Go, then — 
but ere you go, reflect on what you have under- 
taken—remember you have vowed tmqtiaiyUd 
obedience — there is now no middle course — you 
are either my pseserver or my destroyer" — she 
poured out a gUss of water, and hdd it to her 
daughter's trembling lipe. — "Now, listen to my 
instructions : Glide quickly and softly along till 
you reach the south turret stairr-be cautious in 
descending it, and making your way along the 
old passage to the west door, which is seldom 
locked — when there, yon have only to cross the 
lawn — keep by the river side, and wait me at the 
ivy bridge — ^fear nothing^-I Mrill follow you im- 
mediately." 

Gertrude again mufiled herself in her cloak, 
and, with a beating heart, went on her way as 
fest as terror and agitation would permit She 
groped her way down the little turnpike-stair, 
^and along'a dark passage, m an old part of the 
house, to a door which opened upon the lawn. 
But there all things stood disdoeed in the light 
of a full moon, and calm, cloudless sky, and her 
heart almost failed her as she marked her own 
dark shapeless shadow stealing along on the 
silvery path. She soon gained the bank of the 
river, and there, in the deep shade of the rocks 
and trees, she fdt secure, at least from discovery, 
if not from danger. A few steps more and she 
reached the bridge, where she was to await her 
modier. 

At another time she would have been charmed 
with the romantic loveliness and grandeur of the 
scene.— Rocks, trees, and waterfell, all gleamed 
in the pale pelludd light— not a leaf was stining, 
and the solemn stillness was only broken by the 
rushing of the river and the whooping d* the 
owls. But to enjoy the tranquillity of nature, 
requires that there should be some sympathy be> 
tween the mind and the soene ; and Gtotrude's 
feelings were but little in unison with the calm, 
the holy majesty of moonlight Scarcdy daring 
to breathe, every instant seemed an age, till she 
beheld her mother advance with a quick but agi- 
tated step. 

"Wearelate," said she in a low tone; "let us 
make haste ;" and taking her daughter's arm, 
they proceeded together in silence for a consider- 
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aMedkrtancdtill they eatuewitliiii i&ght of atoin- 
ple situated on the suratnit of the bank. 

" It was there I appointed to meet hitn,^ Mud 
Mt», 8i Clair; and as she spoke, the figure of 
a man was seen approaching towards them. — 
"Wait here, GJertrude,** cried she, watittg her 
daughter back, as she would have olung to her. 
^I shall be within sight and call of you. Do not 
ithr from hence, and remember your protnise." 

And disengaging herself from her, she hastily 
advanced to meet the stranger. It was not in 
human nature not to have felt the most intense 
curiosity at this moment ; and Gkrtmde certainly 
experienced it in no common degree, when she be- 
held her mother's meeting with this m3r8teriou8 
man. Althoo^ beyond the reach of hearing 
%hat passed, their gestures told a tale of no com- 
mon import After remaining a few minutes in 
deep and earnest conversation, she saw Mrs. St 
Char offer him a packet, which she guessed was 
the one containing the money and jewds. She 
then saw the person reject it, as if with scorn, and 
even turn away from it, as Mrs. St Clair seem* 
ed to press it upon hnn. This dumb show lasted 
dome minutes, till at length he snatched it from 
the hand she held out to Mm, and threw it upon 
thegtonnd, and made some steps towards the 
place where Grertrude stood. Mrs. St Clair 
cau^t Mm by the arm ; she seemed to be argu- 
ing, imploring, supplicating. Now she clasped 
her hands, as if in an agony ; then she raised 
them, as if in solemn appeal to Heaven, and Ger- 
trude caught the sound of her voice, in tones of 
tiie deepest anguish. At length she seemed to 
prevail Having herself lifred up the packet he 
had so contemptuously cast away, she again of- 
fered it to Mm, and it was accepted. They now 
advanced together till witMn a few paces of Gkr- 
trude, when Mrs. St Clair quitted her companion 
and approached her daughter. The shade of the 
trees covered her face^ but her voice was expres- 
dve onhe utmost agitation. 

<<Qertrude, my love,** said she in a low tone, 
"Lewiston wishe sto see you, to talk with you, 
as the husband of your nurse, and a sort of oon« 
fidential person in the family— he tMnks he has 
a right to address yon in his own way. — ^I dare 
not refuse, Grertrude— he vM converse with you 
done." 

Mrs. St Clair placed her hand on her daugh- 
ter'b lips, as she saw an indignant refbsal ready 
to burst forth— 

"Cyh, Gertrude! dearest (Jertrude! asyouva- 
hie my life, as you value your own happiness, do 
not refrise-— do not provoke him.-^ am in Mb 
power— one hasty word, one contemptuous look, 
may undo me. Oh, (jknrtnide ! for the love you 
bear to me— for the love yon bore your nmsc ' 
for the love of Heaven— -be calm and paient 
Speak—- tell me I may trust you ." 

And she led her a few steps towards thestnuft- 
get. Gertrude started with teoor, as the nooiK 
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beams now fell on her motfiei's ftee, and ebotrt^ 
ed it wild, and even ghastly, from ezcesnve emo^ 
tkm. 

'* Compose yourseli; mamma," said Ae, <* I wffl 
do— I will be all you desire." 

There was no time for more, fer the ttnngOT^ 
as if impatient of delay, had now jdned tiiMB^* 
he held out his hand to Gertrude with an air «f 
ftUniliarity, wMcfa at once roused her intfiipMOisili 
and had almost thrown her off her guard, when « 
look from her mother subdued hen With 4 Uurii 
of wounded pride, she suffered Mm to take it, 
and Mrs. St Clair wdked apart He smuoy i d 
her for some minutes without speaking Whfle h» 
cheek biimed, and her heart swelled at the fai- 
dignity to which she was thus sobjeetod. At 
length, he said abniptly— 

" Do yo« femember your mne 7" 

"Perfectly." 

'< How old were you when she died 7" 

"I was nine years old." 

"You were very fond of bar, wcie yi» •ot?" 

"I loved her as my mother," anawered Gm^ 
trade in a voice of deep emotion. 

" That was well— you are avirare that I WM her 
husband, consequently have some dmxh t» m 
diare of your affection. Do you think you wittba 
able to bestow any of it upon me?" 

Gertrude's spirit was ready to bust feitk 9^4km 
insolent freedom of tMs address, bat she zepcoss* 
ed it, and answered coldly — 

<* As the husband of my irarst I ant williBg to 
asast you as far as I am able, but I have lit^ in 
my power at present" 

" True— but the thne will come when yo« wii 
have much." 

" When I have, answered GMftmde, wisfan^ to 
end the conference, " the daims of my n«rse*» 
husband shall not be forgotten ;" and she was 
moving away. 

"Stop," criedhe» " net so ikst-^-Hie daims of 
yotor nurse's husband are not so eanly seHled as 
you seem to suppose. I wish to put a few more 
questions to you, youttg lady, befere we paitt 
How am I to be assured tiiat you will ever have 
it in your power to assist me m tiie world t" 

" I can give you no assurance," said Gertrade $ 
" all that I can say is— if ever it is in my power to 
befriend you, for tiie sake of your wie, I shall bo 
ready to do it" 

" Only for the sake of my vnfe!" topeated he 
wkfaasmUe. "WeshaUsee how that is when 
the tittle eoihes, whether I shall not have 8ono» 
thmg to say wi^ you for my own sake." 

lii silent di^easore Gertrude tomed pretJ ' 
ly away, when he caught her doak to dotam 
her. 

"Wdl, we dKHdd settle that afterwaids; hot 
if you play your cards weO, you win one day havi 
something in your power, or the deuce is in it 
The worst of it is, that dty may be a i^^iSe of 
osioiiig, andyowrfrkftds may starve in tboneaa- 
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tine; tatyonriiDdeMiaptellyoldb*7»t]idyoa 
are mre of •ocoeediiig.'* 

Qertmde was choking with indignation, but 
4» ranembond hsr promiaey and remained si- 
kot I 

<* What are yoor jdane Tor the fhtoreT" de- 
■landed he ahruptly. 

M| am not in the habit of communicating my 
plana to fltrangerB,** answered she haughtily. 

'^Bot I hare a right te know your pUnB,** said 
be fiercely; ''I insist npon an answer to my 
qonetion. What are your plans for the future V* 

Geitnide was terrified— *< I am ignorant of 
your meanbfr" said she &intly. 

**! mean, in the erent of your uncle's death, 
what would you do? — ^would yon many or remain 
■o|^e 7 — and has your mother attempted to in- 
fluence you in &vour of any body? — answer 
me tiia^--does she wish you to many or not ? — 
•ay — I — ." 

** It is impossible for me to answer — ^I do not 
know — I cannot teU,** answered Gertrude, almost 
overcoBie with the contending emotions of terror 
and indignation. 

<* Are you sure of that? is tiiere no Colonel 
Ddmooi' in the case, ready to swindle the heiress 
ooi of her estates ?— but that wont do— you must 
beware bow yon entente yourself there— you 
most bssww how yea commit yeuml^-Hxr, by 
Jopiler I ■ Come, I mustknow how the land 
liee— I must know how you stand ifiected to those 
iwtme-faaBtsre, who are looking after yon ;** and 
he would have taken her hand with an ahr of &- 
miliaiity, which now completely threw her off her 
gaud. Utianng a piercing cry, which echoed 
dinmgh the wo(^ she flew wildly past hha, and 
oast herself into her mover's arms. 



CHAPTBR XXflL 



-Sinoe ia the toils of fitfe 



Thou art eoclos'd, submit, if thou canst brook 
Subnission.'' 

JBSCHTLUS. 

Wam Glertrnde awoke the following morning 
iWmi a feverish and disturbed sleep, her mind, like 
the broken fragments of a mirror, presented only 
disjointed and distorted images, whidi she vainly 
endeavoured to arrange and combine into one 
connected whole. Hideous dreams were min* 
^^oA with no less hideous realities, and confbsion 
€oly became worse con^Dunded in the attempt to 
•epacate them. At length riie opened her eyes, 
and bdwl^ her mother sitting by her. 

''Oh! mamma,** cried she, ''speak to mo- 
tel! me what has happened— last nig^il-^was it 
— Ohl wasitalladreun?** 

" Compose yourself; Gertrude,** answered Mrs. 
StClair; "whateveritwas it is now past— think 

of it DO 



"Impossible— I can think of nothing else 1— I 
must know— I implore you to tell me at least this 
much— last nightr— Mr. Lyndsay— Oh ! tell me, 
did he not rescue me fix>m the grasp ^ 

"Gtertrude,** interrupted her mother m great 
agitation, "of what use is it to talk or think of 
what is past ?— it is distressing to yourself- to 
me." 

" It was then even so 1 — I now remember it all 
—their high words, ^eir threatening language! 
and that man—*** 

" Hush, G^ertrude, hush !" again interpoeed her 
mother ; " you know not what you say." 

"Tee, Iknow it all— hedared to assert that he 
had a ii|^ over me— A<, the husband of my 
nurse, to dare to claim a right over me !** and her 
voice was almost choked at the thoughts of hav- 
ing been subjected to such an indignity. 

"But, mamma, surely this wae— this must 
have been a dream — I kno^** it was," and she 
gasped as she spoke." "When he appealed to 
you — ^you — Oh 1 you said it was so ; I know I 
must have dreamt that," and she looked wildly 
and eagerly in her mother's &oe ; but Mrs. St 
Clair remained silent 

"Oh ! you did not, you could not speak of en* 
gagements, of entan^ements, of— I know not 
what ; yet strange and <keadful words of that im- 
port still ring in my ears— tell me^ only tell me it 
is all a dream.** 

"Gertrude, this is agonizing to yoiiraelf-49 
me— repress, in mercy repress those feeUngs." 

"I will, I will,** cried her daughter, in increaa- 
ing agitation ; " only say you did not so traduce 
me, as to sanction I3ie possible bdief that I 
could be so base, so vile. Oh ! how it degrades 
me even to utter it, as to have pligjhted myself U> 
ameniaL" 

"Compose yourself Gortrude: I cannot telk 
to you while you are in this state.** 

"Well, I win, I am composed,** making a vio- 
lent eflbrt to appear calm, while her frame trem- 
bled witii the violence of her emotion: "Now 
only say ; that you, my mother, did not so calum- 
niate me but no, you oannot," cried she, 

again giving way to the hnpetuoeity of her feel- 
ings; "It is no dream, I heard it all— I heard yoo 
— you, my mother, assert that man had a claim 
to me, and I believe I was mad at that moment — 
Did I not throw myself at my cousin's feet, andl 
implore him to save me— did I not ding to bim in 
agony, while.that man would have torn me from 
him?" 

" Gertrude I would have spared you the repe- 
tition of your foHy — ^your inadne8B*-I would have 
spared you the pdnful recollection of your broken 
promise, your injurious distrust of me— I warned 
you of the consequences of disregarding my in« 
jonotiens, my entreaties, my commands ; but all 
were disregarded — ^what li^ have you then, to 
upbfaid me for having tcdd you the truth ?" 

" Ko^ ymi did Hoi tell me the tn^ yon dU Ml 
SS 
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tell me you were loading me to influit— to degra- 
d&don." 

" Say not that I led you— but for your own pride 
' and folly all would have been well— bad you re- 
membeied my warnings and not provoked the 
penon it was your interest aa well as mine to 
have conciliated— nothing of all this would have 
happened— but your absurd outcry reached Mr. 
Lyndsay, who unfortunately had been enticed 
by the beauty of the night to take a moonlig|it 
ramble, and who hastened to the spot, unhappily 
at the same moment when the other advanced— 
but the worst is over. Mr. Lyndsay is a noble 
minded honourable man, and we have nothing to 
fear from hnn— he has promised to be for ever 
silent on the subject" 

« But what— Oh ! what must he think of me !" 
ezdaimed Gfeitrudo, in an accent of the deepest 
dejection. 

«Be assured he thinks nothing injurious of 

you." 

" Yet that man dared to assert that my father 
had given him a rig^t to me— A«, the husband of 
my nurse ! no, I will not— I cannot for an instant 
live under such a sense of degradation, I must 
se* Mr. Lyndsay— I must tell him it isftlse!" 
And she attempted to rise, but sank back on her 
pillow overwhelmed with the force of her emo- 
tions. 

"ForHeavoi's sake, Gertrude, do not pve 
way to these transports!" cried her mother. 
"Every thing is now settled— the object of your 
alarm is already many miles distant, never 
more, I trust, to return- why then dwell upon 
what is past, when it cari be productive of no 
good? Come, my love, for my sake try to forget 

it all." ^ , 

« Forget it !" repeated Gkrtrude ; " forget that 1 
have been exposed to insult, to degradation, and 
by my mother ! that I never can forget" 

"No, do not forget it," cried Mrs. St Clair, 
bursting into tears ; "treasure it in your heart's 
core— let all my love, and care, and tenderness, 
be forgotten ; let your duty, your obedience, your 
promises, be forgotten ; but do not forget this one 
unfortunate action, record it, proclaim it, and then 
let me end a miserable existence. Shall I sum- 
mon Loid Rossville and the family," said she, 
with a^cted calmness, putting her hand to the 
bell, "to hear you denounce your mother?" 

Time had been vehen this appeal would have 
produced its intended effect upon (Jertrude ; but 
her fedingp had been already excited to their ut- 
most, and she felt too wretched herself to have 
much sympathy to bestow on the author of hor 
wretchedness; she therefore remained silent 
Mrs. St Clair repeated the question. 

"I have not deserved this," replied Gertrude 
coldly; "but I am stiU wiUhag to obey you— 
What would you have me do ?" 

Mrs. St Chiir embraced her, and would have 
coaxed and soothed her, but die durunk from 
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these demonstrationB of affection, and again ceM- 
ly asked what remained for her to do. 

" I would have you appear, if possible, at break* 
fast, my love ; if you do not, Lord Rossville wfll 
insist upon sending for medical advice, and will 
make a talk and a bustle about you, which may 
excite speculation and surmise, and any tlung of 
that soil had better be avoided at present; you 
will, therefore, oblige me, my dear^ if you will' 
endeavour to look and be as much yoursdf aa 
possible ; and now, I shall leave you to make 
your toilet, while I change my dress, for I have 
not been in bed all night I have watdied by 
you, Gertrude, and that not for the first time." 

Gertrude veas touched by this proof of her mo- 
ther's solicitude, and all the recollected proofs of 
her maternal anxieties for her in her childish 
days rushed to her heart, and with the retuming 
tide brought back something of tenderer, kindlier 
feelings. Yielding, as she always did, to the 
impulse of the moment, she recdved her mo- 
ther's embrace, and the scene ended in a recon- 
ciliation. 



cBAPrat xziv. ^ 

" There is no resource where there is no uader- 
St. Thbrm. 



Mas. St. Claul and her daughter deeoeaded 
together to the breakfast-room, but at the thoughts 
of meeting her cousin ailer what had soreceo^ 
occurred, G^ertrude's agitation almost oveteame 
her, and she seated herself at the table withoot 
daring to lift her eyes. Many v^ere the inqidiies 
with v^ch she was of course assailed, but Bdiss 
Pratt's observations, as usual, predominated. 

" I'm afraid, my dear, there's more than a com- 
mon headache the matter with you ; you put me 
very much in mind of Anthony Whyte when he 
was taking the influenza ; he had just such a 
little pink spot on the top of one cheek, and all 
tiie rest of his face as white as the table-doth; 
and your eyes, too, seem very heavy, just like his 
— 4ie never looked up for two days." The little 
pink spot had gradually increased with Miss 
Pratt's remarks ; but making an effort t» look 
up. Miss St Clair raised her eyes, and encoun- 
tered not Mr. Lyndsay's dreaded gaze, but that 
of Colond Dehnour, fixed upon her with anxious 
scrutiny. Lyndsay was not present, nw was 
there even a place reserved for him. Miss 
Pratt seemed to read what was passing in her 



So you've lost one of your beaux, you see? 
Mr. Edward v^ent <^ this morning, it seems ; it 
must have been a sudden thought, for he said 
nothmg of it yesterday; and, by the bye, what 
became of him at supper lastni^t? I wonder if 
he had a headadie too ?— they say there's a sj^ 
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patfay in bo£e8 as wvfl as in minds soraelimeB j 
Colond UeJnMmr, d» yoa believe that ?" 

''I kave heard there is in souls a syrmpatfay 
with sounds," replied Colond DeUnonr, with an 
ironical contemptuous air; ''bat my sojol is, I 
griere to say, so lost to all that is edifying and 
delij^xtfiil, it can rarely boast any sympathy with 
the somid of Miss Prattf s Toice, by which means, 
« mihappily, one half of her dulcet notes fall pow- 
evless on my dull spirit May I beg to know 
what I am called upon to beUere?" 

''There^s an did saying Colonel, that there's 
none so deaf as them who won't hear; and I 
subject that's your case somethnes," retorted 
Miss Pkatt, in a very toothy manner, though a£> 
fecting to turn the laugh against her of^nment 
The entrance of the postrbag here attracted Miss 
Ftatt's attention. It was Lord Rossville's envi- 
able prerogative to open it himself and to lUe 
out the letters in the most cautious and deliberate 
manner to their respective destinations — a mea- 
sure which very ill accorded with the mercurial 
powers of Miss Pratt, who, in spite of his Lord- 
sinp's precautions in holding the mouth of the bag 
as dose as he possB^ could, always contrived to 
dart her eyes down to the veiy bottom of it, and 
to anticipate its contents long ere the moment of 
delivery arrived. like all weak important peo- 
jde, Lord RossviUe loved power in any form or 
substance te which it presented itself, even in that 
of a leather bag, wfaidi he grasped with the air of 
a Jupiter holding his thunderbolt, and lingered 
over it as though it had been another Pandora's 
box. Although his Lordship, for upwards of 
finty years, had been in the daily, nay houriy, 
practice of declaring that he would not be hurried 
— diat he would take his own time, &c &c^ ne- 
▼erdieless, in the very teeth of this assurance, 
Miss Pratt did still persist in her attempts to 
aeoderate the Eari's movements, which, of 
Goiose, had mvaiiably the effect of protracting 
them. On the present occa8ion,it seemed doubtful 
whether the letters were ever to see the light, as, 
vepaa Miss Pratt remarking, that it would be much 
beMer if there was no bag at all, for then people 
would get their letters at once, without being 
kept <ai the tenter-hooks this way, his Lordship 
dosed its mouth, and, opening bis own, com- 
mentfod a very elaborate harangue on the nnpro- 
priety, irregularity, and inconvenience of such a 
mode of proceeding. Meanwhile, Gkrtrude gra- 
dually regained her compomire, and was even 
able to receive Colonel Delmour's assiduities with 
sometiiing like pleasure. At length, Miss Pratt 
bavmg knocked under, for, as she observed, in 
an underiiand way, there was no disputing with 
a man Who held the key of the post-bag, the 
contents were duly distributed, and she receiv- 
ed hsr portion, which kept her silent for a few 
minutes. 

Gertrude trembled as a letter was handed to 
her; but her alarm subsided when she saw it was 



Greeted in a fesble,alfee(ed-loQking iiNiialehaad, 
and sealed with a &t bouncing heart, skewered 
vnth an arrow, motto, ^L»peim est douce/* The 
oontentB corresponded with these exterior symbols, 
sod ware as follows : — 



^MuehereCouaku, 



^BeUetmiyJt^ 



'*From what pawed in your preseooe, you 
will, I suspect, not be very much surprised to hear 
that a certain person, who shall be nameless, has 
carried his pant, and that I have at length been 
prevailed upon to luune ThuradaynextBB theday 
when I am to enterupon a new state of existence I 
Eh Htn ! my dear coz — ^I hope your time is com* 
ing, and when it does, most fervently do I pray 
that you may prove as fortunate in your choice um 
I have done in mine. The Major is indeed all 
that I could wish — far, very fkr beyond my poor 
deserts ; — and I should consider myself as the 
moet ungroieful of womenf if I <fid not look upon 
myself as the moH fortunate of my sex ! That be- 
ing the case, I certainly feel less than I should 
otherwise do at taking this most important and 
solemn step; but the certainty that I am bestow- 
ing myself iq>on one who is in eoeryretpeet worthy 
of my wannest admiration, esteem, and aflection, 
supports me ; and be assured, my dear cousin, it 
is the only thing that can support the spirits at 
such a tim& How much, alas I are they to be 
pitied, who do not possess that certaiiUyf without 
which, believe me, all the advantages of hirth 
and fortune are nothini^or without that, I assure 
you, the Major's rank, fortune, ooimexions, man* 
ners, &c &c. &c. never would have influenced me. 
Such being the state of ^§ks here at present, I 
am very desirous that you, ma chore couainef 
should participate in my feelings, and also take a 
lesson for what, rest assured, will otie day be your 
own fate. I therefore request, as a particular /s- 
vour, that you will give us the pleasure of your 
company to pass the mtervening days with me, 
and to officiate as bride's-maid upon a certain oe- 
casion. The Major unites with me in this request, 
so it will be a double disappointment if any thing 
should prevent you. Papa and mamma also join 
in the wish that my nuptials should be graced 
with your presence. The Major oflered to drive 
down for you any day in the ffg—(Jipropo8j I 
roust tell you he admires you very much--but I 
umnot jealous ;)— hut I own at present, I think 
that would be making the thing rather public, 
and befddes, shall I confess my weakness 7-^t feel 
particularly timid at the thon^ts of the Major 
risking himself in a gig at present — only ooncdve 
my situation, if any thing should happen to him ! ! ! 
I trust you will be at no loss for an opportunity, 
and that I shall soon have the pleasure of seeing 
you here, and of making you better acquainted 
withmy/erdandmsfl^rtobe. Adiomiacara, 

*'I8ABBLLA. 
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TlMMt^thiiikfl be araitbe mtfff, 

•^SMPMlMitotlMiitiMMaiaris stlnigbjBM^ 
and MjB he is tmdj to ftMrrtl «ttl yiii» im ••• 
flroanng 00 much of my time. 

In gnat diegiut at the nilgar, afiected ftmilia* 
Biyi>fthMpetfc i ii aj » c ^Gw t a id<sWn4nA ittoheg 
mather in aOfiDca, waolTed in her awn mi|id W 
latam a brief denial to Miaa BeU*8 invitation. 
tfeC ao Mn. fit Clair, wh^tbo^gM n«^tbi>^ <xm14 
be mora lyropM than tfaiapiopoaal Shewaada- 
rirana of removing her dam^kiat fiK>mtha obaaiw 
valm of the family, imtil her mind ahoald bare 
legiined ita nana] tone, and aha kneif nothing 
would be 80 likely to iellect that aa change of 
aoene and aeoesaity of exeition. It would ra- 
qnim a little DEiaaagemeot, parhapa, tp obtain Lord 
lloe8viUe*0 coaaent ; but, in the preaent state of 
afioBy that would be eaaily obtiined ; and haT- 
ing aettled all thia, she put the letter in her reti- 
cide, with aa air that eaid, thb requirea cona^ 
deration. 

BCiaa Ftett now made known the oontoata of 
her deapatch, which waa a preaabg invitatioQ to 
apand a few daya at old Lady M'Caw'a, to aaaet 
If rL Cbatwell and the Miaa KnowaUaHB*^ « 
nice littla female pai4y. It waa a pleasant thing 
Ibr old friends to meet, and talk over old atoiiia 
BOW and then, kjo,kck€. 

^ 80, Miaa Piatt, we are going to loae you then, 
k aeeaoa 7" aaid the Eari, in an accent of agraO' 
able avpnae, and a visage beaming with dehghL 

<* Indeed, it^a not veiy vrall fared, my Lord, to 
nm away hi tfaia manner,** replied 'biiaa Piatt; 
^ but it^i an old promise of mine to Lady M*Caw, 
konaat woman, and I would not like todiaanNiint 
her, especially aaaheissogood aa to say she*llsend 
the eaniage for me to-morrow morning. How* 
&ret^ I shall make out my visit to you yet; and if 
I can get hold of Anthony Whyte, will bring him 
with ma** 

Lord Roesville^ countenance fell at this assu* 
ranee. He had been anxiously waiting the ter> 
Agnation of Miss Pratt*8 visit, that he might give 
a^imier to some of the stateliest of the neigjli* 
bounng grandees ; a thing which could not be 
got up wteh good eflEect wUle that lady waa hia 
goeat Her li^t frothy babbles disconcerted his 
heavy sonorous speeches; her brisk familiarity 
detracted tnm the dignity of his manner ;— it waa 
as imposmble for him to be the dignified nobleman, 
widi Miss Pratt at his elbow, aa it would hare 
lieen vrith an ape on his shoulder. However, it 
was a great point gained to have got her fairiy eff 
4he field, and he flattered himsdf; withalittle 
nanagement, ha mif^tcantiive to ezdnde her tiU 
it suited his time to veoaive her aguik Contmiy 
to his usual praetica, but in oanfiDsmity with the 
ruten proved he therefore reserved to make hay 
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issuing his caidf jfnmedjitaly. In tfaia compla- 

oa«ft mad, Mni; St giak found little diQcal^ n 
obtainiag faia aeasent to Oaitnak's viait to BeUa- 
vue^ w^gh aha took cars to insinuate would prove 
higb^ adrantagaoqa, in a political p<»nt of view ; 
-f^ bait whick tha Bail mstantly cau^t at He 
evm dadarad hia intentioai, and that of Mr. DeU 
moor. to pl^ their reapeota to the worthy fiundy 
at Beievne the following day; and finally, it was 
aettled that they ahoald accompany Mm. and 
Miaa St Clair ttoa, lei^ving the latter to officiate 
St her cousin's nuptiala ;— an office whicfa^ in tbft 
presontstaU of the political conteat, waa not daeo^ 
ed daragatoiy, oven for the haireaa praaomptiva 
cf Reaaville. 

Colonel Delmour o ea med aomewhat chagrined 
at first hearing of this arrangement ; but, upon 
reflection, he began to diaoover that it wigjai. 
mSher advance hia pmpeae^ to have the object of 
hb purauit withdrawn for a while fimn the watch- 
fhl eyeaof bar guardiana; and he secretly re- 
solved to be a daily viaiter at BeUevue while ahe 
remained. Aa for Gertrude, whatever repug* 
nanoe ahe felt at first to the prafiosal, aha aooa 
yielded to her mothar'a solicitatiaDa, for she waa 
aatraagvto that aelfiihneaa idiich ia ohati n a t e 
in trifles. 

MiasPralt'a departvra was hailed aa a jayM 
rsleaae by the whole paityi with the exception^ 
faidaad, of Lady Betty and Mr; Delmom^ The 
one was toostnpid, and the other tdb muohen* 
g rosse d , to have any discrimination m their choica 
of oonpany ;— vrith the one, words were wovds^ 
and Idias Pratt's words were aa good, if not 
better, than otfauer poople>B words;*— with tha 
other, Miss Pratt waa Mias Pratt, and one Miaa 
waa vary much like another during a con t eated 



CHAPTSa zxv. 



** Thej who knre yoa for political service, love yon 
bst than their dinner ;^twl tfaey who bate you, hirte 



you wane than the devi." 



Wbslet. 



Thb whole Black family were evidently pre- 
pared for the reception of their visiters ; and aa 
they were all good looking, and well dreaaed, the 
loMl muemhU was highly prepossessing. Indeed, 
had it been otherwise, they would still have 
found fovour in the ayes of Lord Rossville and 
hia nephew, who, in each and all of the human ' 
beiqgB now assembled, even to the baby, beheld 
simply a vote or the artide or particle of a votew 
The Eail, therefore^ parsed and prosed away to 
good Mrs. Black, who sat listening to him with 
the most perfect raverence and adm^ation. Had 
tha apaakar bean their neig^ur old Mr. L<!ng- 
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- langB, she night peiiiaps ksre though him ra- 
ther long^wmded ; hut it was still the golden age 
of innocence with Mrs. Rack, for it never once 
occurred to her that it was possible for an Eari to 
be as tiresome as a eonunoner. She, therefore, 
hung enamoured on his Lordship's accents; but 
when he condescended so iar as to take one of 
the children on his knee, and to drink the healths 
of the whole family in what he declared to be the 
very beet Malmsey Madeira he had ever tasted, 
the conquest of Mrs. Black was completed ; and 
she secretly vowed in her heart that she would 
never rest night or day, till, by hook or by crook, 
she had secured Mr. Black's vote for him. And 
then, as he seemed so taken with them all, there 
was no saying but he might get a company for 
Bob, and gnre his business to Davy. And with 
these splendid visions, Mrs. Bbck's comely good- 
humoured face beamed upon the Eail with an ex- 
pression he was little accustomed to on the coun- 
tenances of his auditors. 

Mr. Delmour, on his part, was not idle, having 
talked very sensibly with Mr. Black on 

*' Runet lawns and (allows gray. 
Where the nibbUng flocks do stray ;" 

that is, in [dain prose, on the rearing and feeding 
of caMle, succession of crops, &c &c He next 
addressed himself to a very pretty particle of a 
vote in the person of Miss Lilly Black, who had 
nsade aoroe fiiint and inefficient attempts to dis- 
cover whether he wrote poetry— till, growing 
bolder as she advanced, she at length popped the 
question, whether he would not write something 
m her Album. Mr. Delmour protested, with the 
most perfect truth, that he never had written a 
^ verse in his life ; but to soften the disappointment, 
added, with a bow and most expressive look, that 
if ever he was to be so inspired, it must be on the 
present occasion. Miss Lilly blushed, and had 
no doubt that Mr. Delmour was over head and 
ears in love with her already ; and having read 
eveiy novel in the circulating library at Bainford, 
Miss Lilly was ready to be fallen in love with at a 
raomenf s warning. 

Mrs. Major Waddell to be, was the only one of 
the fiunily then at home who did not appear. She 
said tha^ in her situation, it was extremdy un- 
pleasant to be stared at by strangers, and as Lord 
Rossville and Mr. Delmour must know perfectly 
well how she was situated, they would easily un- 
derstand her reasons for declining all introduc- 
tions in her present situation. Miss Bell, how- 
ever, secretly flattered herself that her absence 
would be too striking to be passed over in silence, 
and that Lord Rossville would make a point of 
seemg her ; great was her mortification, there- 
fore, when the whole party drove oflj with the ex- 
ception of Glertrude, who was left behind. The 
bride elect descended to the drawing-room, in 
|iopes of hearing that the Major and she had 



formedthe piineipal subieet of convemtion ; but 
there she found Mrs. Black trying to remsmber 
all that Lord Rossville had saki about the line of 
the New Canal, and Mr. Black already antidpatp 
ing the arrival of a couple of pure Merinos, whkh 
Mr. Delmour was to procure for him from his 
uncle the Duke of Burlington ; Miss Lilly vras 
expressing her wonder to Miss St. Clair, whedier 
it was really true that Mr. D^mour did not write 
poetry ; and the children were squabUing over the 
remains of the cake. 

** I hope there was no particular allusion to the 
Major and me,** said Miss BeU, seeing it in vain 
to wait for any voluntary communication ; ''in 
my situation such things are not very pleasant** 

" There was no mention made of you whatever. 
Bell," was the reply. 

''I assure you Pm very happy to hear it," 
said Miss Bell, in evident displeasure^ to whbh 
she could only give vent by turning the chfldren 
out of the room for making a noise, which they, 
of course, redoubled outside thedoor, tBl dragged 
shrieking away by their maid. 

Miss St Clair already felt the discomfoits of 
her situation — seated in a dressed drawing-room 
for the day, with Mrs. Black and her daughters, 
who seemed to have renounced all occupation 
for that of being company to their guest— and 
« labour dire it is and weary wo," in such 
cases, whether to the entertainer or the enter- 
tained. 

Gertrude felt too strange— too much out of her 
own element, to give 6fee scope to her mind ; she 
felt she was amongst those who did not under* 
stand her, nor she them ; the tone of their minds 
was pitched in a totally difl^ent key, and their 
ideas, tastes, and habits, she was convinced, 
never could assimilate with hers. At length. 
Miss Lilly produced her Album for the amuse- 
ment or admiration of her cousin, and turned 
over page after page, emblazoned with misara- 
Ue drawings of dropsical Cupids wi& blue 
aprons, doves that m^t have passed for tennsr 
ganta— stout calico roses— heart's-ease Uiatwas 
eye-sore, and forget-me-nots that oog^t to have 
^ been washed in the waters of Leth^. AU these 
had, of course, appropriate lines, or lines that 
were intended as such. Beneath a rose, which 
bore evident traces of having been washed with 
a sponge, was written in a small die-away hand, 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, Cowpei's pret- 
ty verses, 

** A rose had been washed, just washed in a shower " 

A bunch of heart's-ease, which might have served 
for a sign-post, was emblematic of a sonnet to a 
violet, beginning, 



l,"&C. 



< Sweet modest flovrer that hnrk'st 



But the forgetpmo-nots had called forth an 
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F«fet thee, awoet nvd?— ah! how ?miB tiM re- 
quest,— 
Tky image datd menwry has ■tamped oo my 



And. winle lye's warm poiaet beat high in nybretit, 
Tnj image ahaO ne'er from that boeom depart ! 

The onoo the it up, and the «m be ia down ; 

The wind too is hush'd, and silent's the rill ; 
The birds to their Httle nests long «nce have flown ; 

But when will forget mj sad bosom to thrill ! 

Foraet thee ! — ah ! who that has e?er beheld 

Thy eye of sky-bhie, and thy locks of pure gold, 
Thy cheek — 

«0h! yoa imIIj nastat nad that," cried 
Mas Lilly, potting her hand affectedly on the 
place ; <*ii is only eome nonaenee of lieotenant 
CBrien'a.'' 

<*Pray, allow me to proceed," aaid Grertnide, a 
little amoaed at the wretchedness of the rhymes. 

«Ofa, indeed ! I cant," said Miss LiUy, aflbct- 
ing to be ashamed. 

** f assure you, I am m great pain for your 
dieek," said Qtitrnde ; ^lam a&aid it must have 
swelled," in order to rhyme to * beheld.* " 

''Oh no ! I assure yon it wasn't my cheek but 
hifl heart that swelled," said Miss I^lly, in per- 
fect simplicity. 

** The Captain has a great genius for poetry," 
said Mrs. Black. 

" Very great," said Bfiss Lilly, with a gentle 
sigh. *<Iamcertain that address to the moon we 
saw in, die newspaper was his writing." 

** It's very weU fer people to write poetry who 
cant afibrd to buy it," said Miss Bell, with a dis- 
dainfbl toss ; ** the major has bought a most beau- 
tiful copy of Lord Byron's works, bound in red 
Morocco— rather too fine for reading, I think ; but 
he said he meant it to lie upon my sofa-table, so I 
couldnt find fault" 

''To be sure, Bdl, as you say, if s a better busi- 
ness to buy poetry than to write it," said Mrs. 
Black. 

Gertude had read and could appreciate Pe- 
trarch and Metastasio; it may, therefore, be con- 
ceived, how much she admired Lieutenant O'Bri- 
en's efltisions. 

"There is nothing more worth reading," said 
Miss Lilly, as her cousin continued to turn over 
the leaves of the book ; " that is only some dull 
stupid stuff aunt Mary copied for me ; Pve a good 
mind to tear it out, it is just like a sermon ;" and 
she was preparing to execute her threat, when 
Gertrude begged leave to read the offending lines 
before they were ocminntted to the flamea 

When I look back, and in myself behold 
The wandering ways that youth coukl not descry ; 
And mark the Teartul course that youth did hoki, 
And mek in mind each step youth stra/d awry ; 
Mv knees I bow. and from my heart I call, 
OLerd! feraeC ttkese fiMdts and fbUios alL 



For now I see bow void yoolli k of ddl, 
I see also his prime time and his end ; 
I do confess my faults and all my ill. 
And sorrow sore for that I did offend ; 
And widi a mind repentant of all crimes, 
Pardon I ask for youdi ten thousand times. 

Thon that by power to life did'st raise the dead; 
Thou that of grace reslor'd the Uind to sight ; 
Thou that fbrlore thy life and love outhled ; 
Thou that of favour mad'st the lame go right 
Thon that can'st heal and help in all essays, 
Forgive the guilt that grew m youth's vain ways. 

Loan Vauz. 

"I like the verees," said Gertrude; "and 
should be glad to have them; something tdkme^" 
added she, with a sigh, as she read them over 
again, " that they may some day be applicable la 
myselC" 

" God ferhid, my dear !" said Mrs. Black, with 
a look of horror^''God forbid that any of i» 
should ever be brougbt to such straits as that; and 
I see no good in putting such dismal thoughts into 
young fecks' heads ; — but if you would like to put 
off your bonnet before dinner, it's time you weit 
thinking of it:" 

" For there comes the Major," cried Miss BeO. 



csAmRjavi. 



wUne 



aur ou une incivility qui vientde eeaz qai 
de nous, lee fait hair, maiscn aaha o« 
un sourire nous les r^concilie." 

LaBauTKEi. 

Thi foDowing day broug^ Colonel Delmoor, 
and Gertrude matched, wiSi some solicitude, the 
efibct her relations would produce upon him. 
But he was upon his guard, and none but a nice 
observer could have detected supercilious con- 
tempt in the lofty ease of his manner. But there 
is an ease which causes only constraint in the 
minds of others, and such was Colonel Debnom^ 
He was much too elegant and high bred to have 
any thing of the familiar ease, so often a conco- 
mitant of the vulgar— but he had as little of that 
open simplicity of manner, which is the charac- 
teristic of a noUe ingenuous mind. It was that 
sort of ease, which implies conscious superiori^ 
m its possessor, and consequently produces the 
opposite feeling in those less gifted mortals with 
whom it comes in contact l^ch was the sort of 
imdefinable sensation it created m the Black ftp 
mBy from the eldest to the youngest 

Simple Mrs. Black's profound and earnest in- 
quiries after Lord Rossville— her hopes tlMit he 
had not been the worse of his ride-— that he had 
got home before the hearty shower, &c &c. ke, 
were all answered in a general way, and w^ an 
air of indifference, which, as Mrs. Black after- 
wards declared, said very little for his natural a£^ 
fection. Even Miss BeO had an mstinctive feel- 
ing that her airs would be all thrown away opoii 
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him, and though- she did drop her caibunde 
brooch (a presont from the Major) upon the car- 
pet, Colonel Delmonr never 00 much aa moved 
hia chair or asnsted in looking for it ; while Miaa 
Lilly turned over herAUNun in vain, and in an- 
fww to her oaual question of whether he waa fond 
of poetry, he returned so brief and decided a ne- 
gative as pot a complete stop to all proceedinga 
00 that subject The only one who made no at^ 
tempts at (fisplay was the third daughter, Anne, 
a aenaible mild-looking ghrl, who^ fltmn her quiet 
unobtrasive manners, was generally oveiiooked, 
and who now pursued her work in her usual cahn 
way, careless alike d* notice or neglecL 

Colonel Delmour certainly was at no pains to 
gua the good graces of the family. He saw at 
once they were not the sort of people likely to ac- 
quire any influence over Miss St Clair, conse- 
quen%, he had no motive to make him wish to 
ingratiate himself with them. And to have been 
at die trouble of making the agreeable to such a 
aet of plebeians, would have required some very 
strong stimulus to one whose ruling principle was 
aelflflbness, and who never cared to please, unless 
taaerve his own purpose. He staid long, in hopes 
lira. Black and her daughters would have had 
die tact to discover that they were great bores in 
their own house— but no such discovery waa 
made; on the contrary, Mrs. Black redoubled 
her effinta to entertain her visiter--8he made 
many apdo^es for Mr. Black being from home, 
and asked Bell wbsi had come over the Majoi^— 
jnat as the Major entered. The case was now 
desperate — scarcely able to conceal his ill humour, 
he merely noticed the introduction of Major 
WaddeU by a slight and somewhat haughty bow, 
and took hb leave. 

"Well, cousin," cried Miss Bell, as he drove 
dO^ **[ really cannot say a great deal fbryourCo- 
lonel ^ I think I never saw so ill-bred a man." 

**I eann just say that, BeD," said her mother. 
**rm sure he was nowise indiscreet, and we must 
make allowance for him, for you know we were 
all stmngera to him, and, I dare say, he was just 
a little shy and strange at first— but thalf II wear 
off" 

*<It'8 the oddest thing, that he should not like 
poetry," said Miss Lilly, "for he is so hand- 
flome." 

"I don*t think much of Ins looks," said Miss 
Bell; "he is a great deal too taB," eyeing the 
Major, who was the ApoUo Belvidere in her opi- 
nion, and who was, at least, a head shorter. 

" I ifank our Bob must be as tall by thia time," 
said Mrs. Black ; "but I wish he may have taken 
the braedtk with him, poor feUow." 

"IdottH think hehaa the nanaers of a man 
wiw has seea mneh of the world," mcmMd Blias 
Bell again, looking at her lover; "no geneiml 
eo pv ef aa liop— has heaver been abroad, I wo^ 
derr 

"Come, nowi** eaid the Mijer, twiiiBg up Ua 



bremed visage^ gHdad with a Btnmg ydlow beam 
of del^ht ; are yon not rather too severe 7 Celoael 
Dehnonr is surely a fine-looking man, aadmoch 
admired, I undentand, by the ladiee." 

"I b^ yon will make some exceptions, M^or 
—bat petfaapa I have a very bad taate^" with a 
oonsdoua smile. 

"I'm afiaid you have, indeed," returned the 
Major, with a famgh of pedfoct ecstaay.— " I*m vaiy 

CI afraid of it, indeed — ^What do yon say to 
Mia. Bbck 7— Miss St Clair, dont you think 
your cousin discovers a very bad taste in her 
choice of some things?" 

Gertmde f^t too nrach disgusted with the vn^ 
garity and ill-breeding of her relations^ to be aUe 
to reply; — indeed, the only one ahe oooki, wink 
tmtfa, have made, must have been a cordial aa* 
sent, and ahe recoiled from their &railiarity with 
a hmdtur foreign to her nature. Mrs. BUisk ob» 
served her displeaaure, but mistook the cause. 

"Tou must excuse our freedom, my deai^" 
said she ; "but you see we make no stranger of 
you— we just look upon you as one of ourselvea, 
and forget sometimes that your fiiends and rela- 
tions are not onra— but there's one thing I can 
tell you," continued she, with a ognificant smile 
and a half whisper, "that, though the Colonel's 
not just so taking as his brother, we all think a 
great deal of Mm, and are all much [leased to 
think, that— —you know"— and Mrsi Kack 
smiled still more significantly. — " I assure you, 
Mr. Black tiankaa great deal of Aim^-he says 
he's really a pleasant, sensible, gentlemanly, weil* 
informed young man." 

Still Qertrude's countenance did not clear up, 
to Mrs. Black's great surprise ; for, like many 
other excellent wives, she thought her husband's 
opinion carried the greatest possible weight with 
it, and that Miss St Clair most needs be much 
flattered to hear that her intended was so much 
approved of by Mr. Black. For the Eari, to 
advance hisfavourite political schemes, had drop- 
ped some ambiguous mysterious hints of the 
projected alliance between his nephew and niece^ 
which Mrs. Black had eaaily manoftctnred into 
an approaching marriage. Rather at a loss 
what to make of Miss St Clair, and the codnesi 
with which she listened to the praise of her>sap» 
posed lover, Mrs. Black now proposed that the 
young people should take a walk, andshowtheir 
cousin something of BeUevue— -there was the 
the bum, and the Hawkhill, and the new plantar 
tion, and diere was the pouhry-yard-nf Mtss 
G^trade waa food of poulUy, the Bellevne pool* 
try were redioned the finest in the country side ; 
and loaded with Mrs. Bladi's directionaand sug- 
gestions, the party set forth. No party, perhaps, 
ever set out upon a walk without some difference 
of opinion as to the road to be taken ; but, on the 
present occasion, the matter was soon settled by 
Miss BeU, who remarked to the Major that it 
waa so lon^ since aha had seen his sister, Mra« 
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Mrbtim, that, if ber conam had noobjectkms, 
she ihoald like much to walk «b far as the Holm. 

'' I have not seen your sweet litde namesake, 
Major, since he has had the meades, and I quite 
long to see him, dear little feUow ! and although 
it is an understood thing" — addressmg Gertrude 
— ^^that, in my situation, I go nowhere, yet the 
Major's sister, you know, is an exception, and 
she is such a sweet domestic woman, she scarcely 
eirer stirs fiom home — it is quite a treat to sec^ 
Mr. and Mrs. Faiifoaim in dieirownfiimily — it is 
really a beautiful sig^it." 

The Major was, of course, all joy and grati- 
tnde for this proposal, and highly flattered by the 
interest expressed for his little name-son in par- 
ticokr, and the eulogy bestowed on the family in 
geoeiaL As for Gl^inide, she cared little where 
she went When people are uncomfortable, they 
flatter themselves any change must be for the 
better, and there is relief eren in variety of 
wretchedness. Forward, then, they set for the 
Holm. 

The road was not of the most picturesque de- 
scriptioD ; but, indeed, it would not have been 
easy to have found any such in the environs of 
Betiefvoe. But, at length, after skirting many a 
weU-dressed fidd, covered vnth flourishing crops 
of oats, pease, bouis, potatoes, &c kc &c. they 
entered upon the sheep farm, which, although it 
had nothing of the romantic or beautiful to charm 
the eye, yet, like all spots of unsophisticated nar 
ture, was not witiiout attractions to those who 
iove nature even in her simplest scenes. 

The ground was hilly, covered with a carpet of 
dose, short, sweet heibage, except here and there, 
where still remained patches of heath and broom, 
or a whin bush and a wild rose scented the 
breeie, their prickly stems decked with ** small 
woolly tufts, spoils of the vagrant lamb." 

The air was pure and fresh, ''nimble and 
sweet," and (Gertrude stood inhaling it with de- 
light, as she felt her spirits rise und^ its exhila- 
rating mfluenoe. The Major and Miss Bell had 
walked on bef<^e, Miss Lilly had left the party 
fer higher ground, which commanded a view of 
the county town where Lieutenant O'Brien was 
quartered, and G^ertrude, to her great relief, was 
left alone with her cousin Anne. 

^If there were but deer bounding instead of 
sheep bleating here," said she, "1 could fimcy 
myself upon the very 'Braes o' Balquither,' 
which you were singing about last night;" and 
she hummed the air—'' No, I cant make it* outr— 
piay sing it to me again ;"— and Anne sung some 
verses of that sweet simple ditty— 

To the ^raes y^^quithar 
Wheie the blaeberries grow 
'Mtng the bonny bloomin' heather. 

Whtre the deer ana the roe, 

Lightly boundin* tbeflther, 
Sport the long ummer day 

'Mang the Braes o' Balqakber. 
60 



I wiO twine thee a bowV, 
By the dear aihrer foaataia, 

Aad im eover it o'er 
Wi' the flower* o* die 



I will range through the wilds, 
And the deepgMiis, sae dreary, 

And return wi' their ipoils 
To the bower o' my deary. 

Now the flummer is in prime, 
Wi' the flowers ridily bloooiing, 

And the wild mountain thyme 
A' the mooriands perfuming. 
Win ye go, &c. kc. 

" Who would not be a huntei's kive," said Ger- 
trude, " to realize so sweet a picture !" 

'^ Ah !" said her companion in a mournful tone, 
"If poverty were there represented as it is in 
reali^, this worid would be a paradise^ and we 
might all be happy." 

" So, then, you think poverty the only evil in 
life?" asked Miss St Clair. 

" No. I spoke idly ; — not the only one ; — bot^ 
— she blushed, and the tears stood in her eyes, as 
in a low voice she added, " but the only one I 
have ever known ;" — then, as if ashamed of hav- 
ing said so much, she turned away her head. 

For a moment Gertrude was at a loss to undeiw 
stand her cousin's meaning; but it presently 
struck her that she must have foimed some at- 
tachment where poverty was the obstacle ; and 
she would have continued the conversation m 
hopes of gaining her confidence, but at that mo- 
ment the Major and Miss Bell, having retraced 
their steps in search of th^ir companions, inter- 
posed. 

"We thought we had lost you!" exdaimed 
the lady. — " Major, will you give my cousin your 
other armV — the descent is very steep now." 

Gertrude declined the profiered aid, which she 
thought more likely to encumber than aooelente 
her movements; and, besides, she wished to re- 
new the convenation with Anne, but in vain.— 
The lovers, having exhausted their silly talk for 
the present, were now glad of a little variety, and 
they kept all close toother till they reached the 
Hohn. 



CBAPTBE XXVU 

" The great use of delineatinff aDsardities is, that 
we may know how far human foUy can go; the ae- 
couot therefore, ought, of absolute necessiQr, to be 



faithful." 



JoBintm, 



Thb first appearance of the Hohn was hi^y 
prepossesring. It was a large, handsome-looldBg 
house, situated in a well-wooded park, by the 
side of a broad placid river, and an air of se- 
dusioli and stillness rogpned all ronad, which im- 
pressed the mind with images of peace and re- 
pose. The interioir of the house was no lees pr»- 
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w«8 a spackras hall and a hand- 
some fltair-case, with all appiiamses to boot— but 
as they approached the dxawingHceam, all theluxu- 
ROUS indolence of tibought, inspired by the tntn- 
quiUity of the scenery, was quickly dispdled by 
tin discoidant sounds which issued from thence, 
and, when the door was thrown open, the footp 
man in vain attempted to announce the visiters. 
Id the middle of the room all the chairs were col- 
lected to form a coach and horses for the Masters 
and Blisses Fairbaim. One imnily-looking urchin 
sat in front, cracking a long whip with all his 
mi^bt — another acted as guard behind, and blew 
a shrill trumpet with all his streng^— while a 
thkd, in a night-cap and flannel lappet, who had 
somewhat the air of having quarrelled with the 
rest of the party, paraded up and down in solitary 
majes^, beating a drum. On a sofa sat Mrs. 
Fairbaim, a sc^ fair, genteel-lo(dung woman, 
with a crying child of about three years old at her 
mde^ tearing paper into shreds, seemingly for the 
deli^ of littering the carpet, whidi was aheady 
atrewed with headless dolls, tailless horses, wheel- 
less earts, &e. As she rose to receive her visiters 
it began to scream. 

Tmnot going away, Charlotte, love— dont 
be fiiglitened,'* said the fond mother, with a look 
«f inefikUe pleasure. 

** Yon no get up— you sfaan^ get up," scream- 
ed Charlotte^ selling her motiier's gown fiercely to 
detain her. 

''My darling, youll surely let me go to speak 
to uncle— good uncle, who brings you pretty 
things, you know ;"— but, during this colloquy, 
ande and the ladies had made their way to the 
enthralled mother, and the busde of a meeting 
and bitroduction was got over. Chairs were ob- 
tained by the footman with some difficulty, and 
plaoed as close to the mistress of the house as 
possible, aware that, otherwise, it would not be 
easylb carry on even question and answer amid 
the tumult that reigned. 

" You find ur rather noisy, I'm afraid,** said 
Mrs. Fairbaim with a smile, and in a manner 
which endently meant the reverse ^ ^ but this is 
Saturday, and the children are all in such spirits, 
and th^ wont stay away from me — ^Henry, my 
dear, don't crack your whip quite so loud — there's 
a good boy — that's a new whip his papa brou^t 
him firom London ; and he's so proud of it ! — 
William, my darling, don't you think your drum 
most be tired now ? — ^If I were you I would give 
it a reet— Alexander, your trumpet makes rather 
too much noise-— one of these ladies has got a 
headache — ^wait till you go out— there's my good 
boy, and then you'll blow it at the cows and the 
sheep, you know, and frigliten them — Oh ! how 
you'll frig^iten them with it!" 

" No^ PU not blow it at the cows ;— I'll l^ow it 
at the horses^ because then they'll think itte the 
mail-coach.''— And he was running off, when 
Hoory jumped down firom the coach-box. 



''No, but you shan't frighten them with your 
trumpet, for I shall frighten them with my whip. 
Blamma, aren't horses best frightened with a 
whip7"-^and a struggle ensued. 

*' Well, dont fight, my dears, and you shall 
both fiighten them," cried their mamma. 

" No, I'm determined he shant frighten them ; 
I shall do it," cried both together, as they rushed 
out of the room, and the drummer was preparing 
to follow. 

" William, my dariing, don't you go after thesa 
naughty boys; you know they're always very 
bad to you. You know they wouldn't let you in- 
to their coach with your drum."— Here William 
began to cry*—" Well, never mind, you shall havs 
a coach of your own— a much finer coach than 
theirs ; I wouldn't go into their ugly dirty coach; 

and you shall have ,^ Here somethmg of a 

consolatory nature was whispered, William was 
comforted, and even prevailed upon to reUnquish 
his drum for his manmia's ivory work-box, the 
contents of which were soon scattered on the 
floor. 

"These boys are gone without their hats," 
cried Mrs. Fairbaim,ina tone of distress. "Eliza, 
my dear, pull the bell for Sally to get the boys* 
hats." Sally being dei^Mtched with the hats, some- 
thing like a calm ensued, in the absence of the 
whip and the trumpet; but as it will be of short 
duration, it n necessary to take advantage of it in 
improving the introduction into an acquaintance 
with the Fairbaim family. 

Mrs. Fairbaim was one of those ladies, who, 
from the time she became a mothor, ceased to be 
any thmg else. Ail the duties, pleasures, chari- 
ties, aijid decencies of life, were henceforth con* 
centrated in that one grand characteristic ; evpry 
object in life was henceforth viewed through that 
single medium. Her own mother was no longer 
her mother; she was the grandmamma of her 
dear infants, her brothers and sisters were mere 
uncles and aunts, and even her husband ceased 
to be thought of as her husband fix»n the time he 
became a father. He was no longer the being 
who had claims on her time, her thou^its, her 
talents, her affections ; he was simply Mr. Fair- 
baim, the noon masculine of Mrs. FBirbaim, and 
the father of her children. Ebppily for Mr. Fair- 
baim, he was not a person of very nice feettngs or 
refined taste ; and although, at first, he did feel 
a little unpleasant when ho saw how much his 
children were preferred to himself, yet, in time 
he became accustomed to it, then came to look 
upon Mrs. Fairbaim as the most exemplary of 
mothers, and finally resolved himself into the- 
father of a very fine family, of which Mrs. Fair- 
baim was the mother. In all this there was more 
of selfish egotism and animal instinct than of 
rational afiection, or Christian principle ; but both 
parents piqued themselves upon their fondness 
for their ofispring, as if it were a feeling peculiar 
to themselves, and not one they shared in com- 
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nun with tbe bweit tod WMkMt of tfaeir fpecies. 
Like them, too, H wae upon the badiee of tiioir 
childnn that th^ UWehed their efaief cafe mod 
tendemeae, for, as to the imimctal iaterarts ef 
their soida, or the oultivatioii of their Bindfl, or 
the improvemeot of their tempera, theae ware but 
little attended toy at least in compariaon of their 
health and pernmal appearance. 

Alaa ! if there be *< not a gem ao preoiooa aa 
the human soul,'' how often do theae gema aeem 
aa peada cast before awine ; for hofw aeldom is 
it that a parentis greateat care ia for the iaomortal 
hap{Nne88 of that being whoae preeariooa, and at 
baat tmnsient, eziatence engrosaea their ensj 
thought and deaire! But perhaps Mra.Pairbaim, 
like many a foolnh igmnmt mother, did her beat, 
and had she been saidsfied with spoiling her cfail- 
fheo heraelf f(Hr her own private amusement, and 
not have drawn in her visiters and aequamtanoes 
to share in it, the evil might have paased uncen- 
sored. But Mrs. Fairfoaim, instead of abutting 
herself up in her nursery, chose to bring her 
nursery down to her drawing>room, and instead 
of modestly denying her friends an entrance into 
her purgatory, she had a foolish pride in showing 
herself in the midst of her angds. In short, as 
the best things, when corrupted, always become 
the worst, so the purest and tenderest of human 
afiections, when thus debased by selfishness and 
f^otism, turn to the most tiresome and lidicolouB 
of human weaknesses, — a truth but too well ex- 
emplified by Mrs. Fairbaim. 

*' I have been much to Uame,** said she, ad- 
dressing Miss Bell, in a soft, whining, sick-child 
sort of voices '^for not having been at BeUevue 
long ago ; but dear Uttle Charlotte has been so 
plagued with her teeth, I could not think of leav- 
ing her— for ahe is so fond of me, she will go to 
nobody else— she screams when her maid of- 
fers to take hei^-aad she won't even go to her 



•^Isthatpoaeible?" said the Major. 

''I assure you it's very true---she*s a very 
naughty girl sometimes," bestowing a long and 
npturoos kiss on the child. " Who was it that 
hetX poor papa for taking her from mamma Uat 
ni|^7 Wdl, dont cry— no, no^ itwas'nt my 
ChBoiotta. She knows every word that's said 
to her, and did from the time she was only ayear 

"That is wonderful!" said Miss Bell; <<but 
how is my little favourite Andrew?" 

" He IB not very stout yet, poor little fdlow, 
and we must be very careful of him." Then 
turning to Miss St Clair, ^^Our litUe Andrew 
has had the measles, and you know the dregs 
of the meaales are a serious thmg— mudi 
worse than the meaales themselves. Andrew — 
Andrew Waddell, my love, come here and speak 
to the ladies." And thereiqNm Andrew Wad- 
dell, in a ni^it^apy riding on a stick, drew near. 
Being the Major's namesake, Miss Bell, in the 



ardoig of her attaetoMPt, thought proper to oaax 
Andrew WaddeU oo her knee, and even ta apen 
hex watch for his entotainmeBt. 

••Ah! I aee who spoils Andrew WaddeU," 
cried the delighted mother. 

The Utjot chnckled-MisB Bell < 
and for the time Andrew WaddeU 
hero of die piece; the ftMiu of the meaales wese 
carefoUy pointed out, and aU his suffinnga and 
aayings duly recapitulated. At length hSm 
(%adlotte, mdignaat at findmg herself edqwed, 
b^an to scream andfciy with aU her strength. 

''It's her teeth, dazhng htUe things" said bar 



** Vm sure it^s her teeOi, sweet little deai^" said 
MissBeU. 

"It undoubtedly must be her teeth, poor httfo 
girl," said the Mijor. 

"If you wUl feel her gum," said Mia. Fair- 
baim, putting her own finger into the obUd^ 
mouth, " yon wiU feel how hot it is." 

This was addressed in a soitof genoal way te 
the company, none of whom seemed eager to 
avaU themselves of the privilege, tiU the M^ar 
stepped forward, and having with his fore>6nger 
made the chcuit of Bfiss Chariott^ mouth, gave 
it as his decided opinion, that there was a tooth 
actuaUy cuttmg theakin. Miss BdlfoUow«d the 
same course, and confirmed the intoestiBg fiujt 
—adding that it appeared to her to be " aa itt> 
common large tooth." 

At that moment Mr. Fairbaim entered, bear- 
ing in his arms another of the family, a fat, aour, 
new-waked-looking creature^ suckmg its finger. 
Scarcely was the introduction ovm^— "There's a 
pair of legs!" exclaimed he, holding oat a pair 
of thick purple stumps with red worsted shoes 
at the end of them. "I dent suppose Miss 
St Cisir ever saw legs like these in Francej 
these are porridge and milk legs, are they not, 
Bobby?" 

But Bobby continued to chew the cud of his 
own thumb in sdemn silence. 

"WiU you speak to me, Bobby;" said Afiss 
Bell, bent upon being amiable and agrseabl^^ 
but stiU Bobby yma mute. 

"We thmk this Uttle feUow rather long ef 
speakings" said Bdr. Fairbaim; " we aUege that 
Us legs haVe ran away with his tongue." 

" How old is he 7" asked the Major, 

" He is only nineteen months and ten day%" 
answered his mother, "so he has not lost mudi 
time ; but I would rather see a chUd &t and 
thriving than have it very forward." 

" No comparison !" was here uttered in a breath 
by the Blajor and Miss BeU. 

"There's a great difierence in diildren in their 
time of speaking," said the mamma. " Alesn»* 
der didhit q>eak tiU he was two and i. quarter; 
and Henry, ag^n, had a great many little words 
before he was seventeen months ; and £Gza and 
Charlotte both said mamma as plain as I do at a 
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fetr— bat gaUa «hm^ spMk sooner than bogr»— 
•a Sot WiUiam Pitt and Andrew WaddeU, the 
twBiBy they both Bufibred so much from their 
twethina ^^ ^^ ^''^^ longer of speaking than 
thej would otherwise have been ; indeed, I nerer 
•aw an inftnt su0er so much as Andrew WaddeU 
did— be had greatly the heels of William Pitt at 
•ne time, till the measles palled him down," 

A movement was here made by the viaitera to 
depart 

'*0 ! yon mnstn^ go without seeing the baby," 
cried Mis. Fuibaim — ** htt. Fuibaim, will you 
paU the beU twice fi)r baby 7" 

The beO was twice rang, but no baby answered 
the summons. 

''She must be asleep," said Mrs. FVurbaim; 
^ but I will take you up to the nursery, and joa 
will see her in her cradU." And Mrs. Fairbaim 
led the way to the nursery, and opened the shut- 
ter, a^ uncoreied the cradle, and displayed the 
baby. 

M Just ^e months — uncommon fine child— the 
image of Blr. Fairbaim— fat litde thing— neat little 
hands— sweet little mouth — pretty little nose- 
nice little toes," &c &«. &c were as usual whis- 
pered over it. 

Miss 8t Clair flattered herself the exhibition 
was now over, and was again taking leave, when, 
to her dismay, l!ie squires of the whip and the 
trumpet rushed in, prodaimmg that it was pouring 
of nin t To leave the house was impossible, and, 
as it was getting late, there was nothing for it but 
staying dinner. 

The children of this happy family always dined 
at table, and theirfood and manner of eating were 
the only subjects of conversation. Alexander cBd 
not like mashed potatoes — and Andrew WaddeU 
coidd not eat broth — and Eliza could live upon 
iSah— and WlHiam Pitt took too much small-beer 
—and Henry ate as much meatas his papa— and 
all these peosdiaiities had descended to them from 
some one or other of their ancestors. The dinner 
was simple on account of the children, and there 
was no dessert, as Bobby did not agree with fruit 
But to make amends, Miza's sampler was shown, 
and Heniy and Alexandei's copy-books were 
handed round the table, and Andrew WaddeU 
stood up and repeated—** My name is Nerval," 
ton be^nning to end, and William Pitt was pre- 
vailed upon to sing the v?hole of **God save the 
King," n a little squeaking mealy voice, and was 
bimvoed and applauded as though he had been 
Bmham himsdf. 

To paint a scene in itself so tiresome is doubt- 
less but a poor amusement to my reader, who 
must often have endured similar persecution. 
For, who has not suilered from the obtrusive fond- 
ness of paients fbr their ofispring ?— and who has 
Botfeltwhat it was to becaUed upon, in the coarse 
*€f a momiiig visit, to enter into aU the joys and 
tfiesorrows of the nursery, and to take a lively 
ItaterestinallQiefectsandpecaliazitiesofthefii. | 



mUy? 6hakspeare*8 anatheoui against those 
who hated music is scaroely too strong to be ap- 
plied to those who 'disUke childrai. There is 
modi enjoyment sometimee in making acquaints 
ance wi^ the little beings— much delist in hear- 
ing their artless unsophisticated prattle, and some- 
thing not unpleasing even in witnessing their 
Uttle freaks and wayward humours; — but when 
a tiiesome mother, instead of aUowing the com- 
pany to notice her child, tonnents every one to 
death in forcing or coaxing her child to nolioe the 
company, the charm is gone, and we ezperienoe 
only diktat or ennui 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairbaim pursued to its utmost 
extent this fatal rock on wluoh so many parents, 
make shipwreck of their senses — ^and so satisfied 
were they with themselves and their children, so 
impressed with the idea of the delists of their 
ftimily scenes, that vain would have been any 
attempt to open the eyes of their nnderstanding. 
Perhaps the only remedy would have been found 
in that blessed spirit w]]deh ** vaunteth not itself 
and seeketh not its own." 

The evening proved fine ; and Qertnide re- 
joiced to return even to Bellevue. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

*< n y CO a pen qd gagnent k 6tre approftndies.") 
LaBrutsks. 



^ What a sweet woman your sister is!" said 
Miss Bdl, who at present beheld every object 
connected with the Major tinged with <*Love^ 
]»operhue." 

'*! am v^ i^ad you like her," replied the 
ddi^ted lover; ** and I flatter myself the longer 
you know her the more you wiU be pleased whh 
her." 

«< O, I have no doubt of that," said the lady. 

^ You wUI find her always the same," conti- 
nued the Major. 

«<Thati8 delightftd!" said Bliss BeU; <«aml 
vrhat a charming &imly she has, it is i^aUy quite 
a treat to see them— I assure you, I dont know 
when I have passed so pleasant a day." 

''I trust you wUl pass many such," returned 
the Major, bri^tening stfll more. ^ 1 flatter my- 
self my sister and you wiU be sisters indeed." 

While this coUoquy was canying on betwixt 
the lovers, Miss St Clair tried to bring her cou- 
sin Anne back to the subject of their morning 
ccmvenation ; but Anne seemed either aftaid or 
ashamed of having said so much, and rather 
shunned any renewal of the subject Qertrude 
did not think the worse of her upon that account, 
but ratfier gave her credit for ttuX delicacy of 
mind which mtide her shrink fixmi making a con- 
fidante of one, 'vnio,' ahhoii^ a relation, was, in 
fkct, almost a sAanger to ha:. 
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" It would be foUy in me, my dear cousm," 
said she, ** to make a parade of ofiering to asaiat 
you at present in any way. I am neither old nor 
wise enough to advise, and I am quite as poor 
and as powerless as you can possibly be ; but if 
ever the time should come when I have either 
wisdom or powe|>— both I can never hope to have 
together," said die with a smile, — " promise that 
you will then riddle me right, and tell me why 
poverty is the greatest misfortune in the woild." 

They were here interrupted by a band of young 
Blacks, who, having descried them from the win- 
dow, had rushed ^ meet them — all breathless 
with haste, to hear where they had been, and to 
proclaim that Bob and Davy were arrived ; and up- 
on advancing a little farther. Bob and Davy pre- 
sented theroBeUcB m propriis pertonii. Bob and 
Davy were two tall good-looking youths, dressed 
in all the extremes of the reigning fashions — small 
waists, brush-heads — stiffcoUars — iron heels and 
switches. Like many other youtlis, they were de- 
cidedly of opinion, that dress ** makes the man, 
and want of it the fellow," and that the rest 
was *'mere leather and pruneUa." Perhaps, 
after all, that is a species of humility rather to be 
admired in those who, feeling themselves desti- 
tute of mental qualifications, trust to the abi- 
lities of their tailor and hair-dresser for gaining 
them the good- will of the worid. 

And who can tell whether there may not be more 
true lowliness of mind in a mop-head and high^ 
heded boots than has been lodged in many a pil- 
grim's scallopped hat and sandalled shoon ? Be 
that as it may, it viras evident that Bob and Davy 
rested their claims to distinction solely on the 
outward man, and that the sentiment of Henry 
the Fifth was by no means thdrs, — 

*' Ityeams me not that men my garments wear, 
Sucn outward things dwdl not in my desire,'' kc. 

Introduced to their cousin, and the first cere- 
monies over, Bob and Davy each began to play 
his part Bob, being a military man, talked of 
parades, reviews, mess-dinners, and regulation 
epaulettes — while Davy, the writer's apprentice, 
was loud upon Edinburgh belles, play-house 
rows, assembly-rooms, and new quadrilles. 

" We are to be reviewed on the STth," said 
Bob, addressing his cousin. ''Gunstownisonly 
about thirty miles from this. I hope you will do us 
the honour to come and look at us — ^we shall give 
a ball and supper after it— my mother and the 
girls will, of course, be there—BeU, you will be 
at our turn-out, wont you ?" 

'*! wonder how you can ask such a question. 
Bob, of a person in my situation," said Miss Bell, 
with dignity. 

''What a famous deal of fun we had in £din- 
bur^ last wbiter," said Davy ; '* I was very of- 
ten at three balls in a night You dance quey- 
drUlt ci courae ; country-dances are quite ezplod- 
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ded now in Edinburgh — they call ihem kitchen 
dances there — there's nothing goes down now but 
wailUaift and fucydriUt.— By-the-by I dare say 
we could make out a queydrill hera Bell, do you 
dance queydrills ?" 

" 1 never heard of f person in my situation dan- 
cing," replied Miss Bell with an air of contempt 

"Aye, that's always the way whoever yoo 
Misses get husbands, you grow so confounded- 
ly stupid ; — but I shall not sufier my wife to give 
herself such airs, I can tell you. 1 shall make a 
point of her dancing every ni^t" 

The brothers had come on purpose to be pro- 
sent at the celebration of the nuptials, which they 
merely thought of as Bell's going off— a consum- 
mation to be devoutly wished for in a family of 
eleven, and an event indissdubly united in their 
minds with new coats, white gloves, wedding 
favours, bride's-maids, capital dinners, jovial jnip- 
pers, dances, flirtations, and famous fun. Such 
being Bob and Davy, it nuiy be inferred they were 
no great acquisitions to the family party, tlioo|^ 
they certainly were additions to it Under the 
mistaken idea of being too genteel to do any 
thing for themselves, there was a constant ring- 
ing Shells, and calling for this, that, and t'other ; 
and if the hapless footboy could have cut himeetf 
into a thousand pieces, and endowed each par- 
ticuhur piece with locomotive powers, all would 
scarcely have sufiieed te answer the demands 
made upon him. Then, without any bad temper, 
there was a constant jan^ing and jarring £rom 
mere vacancy of mind, and want of proper pursuit 
They were all warmly attached to each other in a 
disagreeaUe way ; and, upon the strength of that 
attadunent, thought they might dispense with all 
the ordinary rules of potiteness, and contradict and 
dispute with each other upon the most trifling oc- 
casion. In abort, it was not a pleasant dwell- 
ing-place; there was neither the peace nortran- 
quilhty which the true spirit of Christianity dif- 
fuses amongst its votaries, nor the refined court- 
esies which spring from cultivated minds and ele- 
gant habits. Aime, indeed, was an exception ; 
but she was so quiet and pensive, that she was 
completely sunk in the commotion that prevailed. 

IVGss St Clair suffered particulariy from the as- 
siduities of the two beaux, being both bent on 
engaging her in a flirtation ; but their attentions 
were received with so much coldness at tunes, 
even amounting to htuiUw, that at length they 
discovered that' their old flames Cecy Swan and 
Clemmy Dow were much prettier girls, and to 
Cecy Swan and Clemmy Dow they accordingly 
betook themselves. 

Heartily tired of Bellevue and' its inhabitants, 
Qertrude longed unpatiently for the marriage day, 
that she mi^t return toRossville* She feltanxi- 
ous toO) about her mother, and the thoughts of the 
mystery in which she was involved disquieted het^ 
and rendered her situation doubly irksome. Un- 
consciously she cherished the desire of penetrat- 
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ingiMtdiMd stent, •lllwl|#^WIA the nAtqml 
tlwng^ttwwiwi and gtytty of youth, to mind 
WM oftea div«fl«d Am the oontenphilioa of h; 
yet thefe wefe tfattae when it gained an ahnoa^ 
orerwhelming aacendan|f orer her, and ahe 
thotight she eevld have aaaier have endored any 
kwnmk evfl, then have aubraitted hemdf to thk 
unknown fear. In C^olonel Delmom^ company, 
indeed, every painM idea waa su^ended, and 
she gave heieetf v^ to the ehanna of hie hfilliant 
Gon venation, and vmried powers of pleasng, with 
aeompiete fiirgetAihieea of evei^ tiling nvethe 
cenecieusneeB of loving and being bdoived, whib, 
ai the aane time, with all the dehiaion of paasidn, 
she yet doeed her eyca against the light of con* 
vietJon. Bui Ins viails became too fieqiienl, and 
tee long net to eall forth some aniraadvenioo in 
the fesoly , who had been led by Lord RoasviUe to 
look upon her as the aAaaoed bride of the elder 
brother. 

iffi all wese too busy with the subftantisls ot 
marriage^ to have maeh tiaoe to bestow on die 
empty speeitlations of love. Mr. Black had set- 
tfemeate to read over and sign, Ilc Mrs. Black 
had the innameiable departments of mother and 
hoosekeeper to fill — dutiee which are always 
trebled tenfold upon such momentous occaoons. 

All the powers of Boh and Davy's minds were 
exerted to the decoratioB of their persons — butaU 
^e emaaatioAs of tfadr genius had proved insaifi 
fieieiit to enlighten the underatanding of the 
Bamford tailor. Bob's eoat was seat home iiiiea 
toe late for alterations, si Isast half an inch too 
lonj^ while Davy's waistooat was as much too 
short The young ladies* gowns pleased better, 
and the chOdrea were eharmed with their respeo*^ 
^e suite and sashes. As fbr Afiss Bell, she was 
fike some bright planet, the centre of its own 
qrstem, round which all inferior oibs revolve. She 
it waste whom all must look for bridopcake, and 
l^ovee, and favours, and all such minor oonsola* 
tions as M to the lot of the sin^ on such oc- 
casions. But no one^ cup, however it may froth 
and mantle, is ever fiaU, even to the overflowing 
Miss Bell's oertainly seemed to foam to the very 
top, but it eonld tiSi have held a little more. 
Many were the weddiaepreeents shahad received 
from kindred and fiiends, according to their vari* 
ous means, till her chamber mi^t bave vied wilh 
the shrine of some patron saint But amidst aU 
tfie votive offerings, there was none from uncle 
Adam^ although she had settled in her own mind^ 
tiiat uncle Adam oould not possibfy avoid pie* 
sentug her with something very handsome, 
whether in pl^e, jewels, or specie, and her only 
doubt was, which of the three she would prefer. 
However, time woreon, and uncle Adam was only 
to be seen in bis usual attitude, with birhands in 
his pockets, as if strictly guarding his n&oney, and 
with a face of the most hopeless sourness. Miss 
BeH, notwithstandingi still keptup under the eai* 
peetetion that unele^ Adam would sarprise her in 
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his own iQjDgh ^pieec way some day, when she 
was not thinking of it When that day would 
be, it would have been difficult to say, as there 
waa no day in which she was not fully prepared 
for the surprise. " 



CBArTBR ZZIX. 



/* Bid them cover the table, serve the meat, and we 
wiH cooM in to c^' " 



SHAKSPKAaS. 

Tub d^ previoas to the marriage, the bustle 
that reigned in and around Bellevue was increas- 
ed to that mtense degree, which attends all great 
events as they i^pproach towards their consum- 
mation. Undo Adam, Miss Black, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairbaim, were expected at dinner, and, dur- 
ing the whole day, the steam of the soups, pies, 
pasties, &c Ac which issued from Mrs. kadi's 
kitchen, and penetrated to the very interior of the 
drawing-room, might (as some one has parodied 
it) have created a stomach beneath U^ ribs of 
death. To Oertrude, the commotion caused by 
what is called giving a dinner, was something 
new. The total houUHratmmt of all orders of 
the conununity, wher6 much was to be done 
without the proper means— where a sumptuous 
banquet was to be prepared by the commea 
drudges of the kitchen, and where every servant 
had double their usual portion of work to perform, 
besides being thrown out of their own natural 
^here of action. Then there was the running 
backwards snd forwards— the flying up stairs 
and the rushing down stairo— the opening and 
shotting of doors, or rather, I should say, the open^ 
ing of doors, as the shutting is an evil seldom to 
be complained of upon any occasion, unless, in- 
deed, when the call of '' shut the door'' is answer-, 
ed with a slam, which shakes the house to its 
foundation. Added to all this, was the losing of 
Mrs. Black's keys, with the customary suspicions 
attached to every individual, of having somehow 
or other got them about them — suspicions only to 
be removed by r^>eated raisings and shakings of 
the party suspected, and even then not complete- 
ly efiaced till the keys were found as usual in 
some place, where somebody must surely have 
put them, and where nobody would ever have 
tibou^t of looking for them. 

Then the nursery-maid was transformed mto 
the cook's asnstaat, and the children were com- 
mitted to a gid who eouM not nianage them, and 
they broke loose and overran the house, and re* 
sisted all authority. But doubtless many of my 
readers must have witnessed similar scenes, and 
endured nmilar persecutions, pending the pre- 
parations for a dinner, which, like worthy Mrs. 
Bbck's, was to be about three times as large and 
as elaborate as w%b necessary. But many are 
the p«th»toths t«eBpleQCFa|ae,,and hszdUisto 
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dimb by any of them, Mrs. Black was chiefly 
emulous of a character for her dinners, and pro- 
bably laboured infinitely harder to stuff a dozen 
dull bodies, than the Author of Waverley does to 
amuse the whole work). It was for this she 
thought by night and toiled by day, but, strange 
to say, she had an enjoyment in it too, though, 
when that was, it would have been difficult to 
determine — for the anticipation was care and 
fatigue — the reality was ceremony and anxiety 
— the retrospect was disappointment and provo- 
cation. 

Uncle Adam was the first of the guests who ar- 
rired, and Miss St Clair was the only one ofthe 
family ready to ^-eceive him. She was in the 
drawing-room when he entered, and the habitual 
yinegar expression of his long triangular visage 
relaxed into something like a smile at sight of her 
— he even seated himself by her side, and enter- 
ed into conversation with a degree of complacency 
Yery unusual with him. 

Emboldened by his good humour, Gertrude 
ventured to admire a very fine Camellia Japonica, 
which, together with a piece of his fiivourite 
southernwood, decorated the breast of his coat 

" I ken naething aboot the things myseP,*' 
said he, hastily tearing it out ofthe button-hole, 
as if ashamed of wearing any thing to be admired 
—then stuffing it into hei- hand—" Ha*e, tak' it, 
my dear — it cam* frae that place up bye'* — points 
ing in the direction of Bloom-Park. — " Pm sure 
they need nae sent it to me. — What ca' ye it?" 

Gertrude repeated the name. 

''It's a senseless-like thing, without ony 
smell," — applying the southernwood to his nose as 
be spoke ; — ** but I dare say there's plenty o' 
them, and I've nae use for them, so you may 
gang up bye when you like, and tak' what you 
Hke." 

Gertrude thanked him, and as she adjusted the 
japonica in her dress, the old garnet brooch, now 
her only ornament, fell out, and in his gallantry, 
the old man stooped to pick it up. But no sooner 
had he taken it in his hand, than he uttered an 
exclamation of astonishment, and turning it over 
and over, examined it with the deepest interest 

" Wha's aught this ?" inquired he. 

** It is mine," replied Gertrude in some sur- 
prise. 

" Yours !" repeated he ; " yours ! and whar 
did ye get it? tell me the truth, whar did ye get 
it?« 

*' I got it from my nurse ; she gave it to me 
when she was dying, and I have kept it for het 
sake." 

** And did she no tell you whar she had got 
it?" 

" I think she said she had got it from her mo- 
ther." 

** Prom her mother ! it waii anoe my mother's 
—it was mine, and I gi'ed it to Liray wi' my ain 
iiaildi whan last we partodi tod ahe promised to 



keep it till her dying day— diere*s our ualdM^ 
— ^pointingto the back — ^*' and the very year we 

parted." ^Then, after a long pause—" What 

was the name o* your nurse, and whar did she 
come frae?" 

" Her own nam^ was Marianne Lamotte — her 
husband's Jacob Lewistoq, and she came from 
America ; her father was French ; but, I believe,, 
her mother was Scotch, for she used to sing mo^ 
many an old Scotch song, which she said she hadi 
learned from her." 

"I canna mak it oot," said Mr. Ramsay^ 
thoughtfully — " but it disna signify, though I 
could, it wadna bring back life and time ;" and 
with a sigh he tendered the brooch. 

" Pray, keep it," said Gertrude ; " it seems yoa 
have a better right to it than I have. I valued it 
merely for the sake of my nurse ; but it is a still 
dearer memorial to you, and, therefore, I willingly 
part with it" 

"No, no," said he, rejecting the band that of- 
fered it ; " what wad I do wit ? At your age, you 
may please yoursel' wi' thae kind o' dead toys, 
but I'm ow'r auld noo to hae ony enjoyment ia 
sic things; the young may tak pleasure In thae 
romantic gew-gaws ; ye like to look back whan 
ye hae nae far to cast your eye — but at threescore 
and ten it's a dreigh sight to see the lang and 
weary road we ha^ wandered-^No, no, there's 
nae pleasure to the aged in sic mementos ; they 
canna bring back youthfu' da3rs and youtfafu' 
hearts, and they are the only jewels o' life." 

Gertrude could not urge it, but from a feeling 
of delicacy towards her uncle's painful reminis- 
cences, she put aside the trinket, and resolved 
never again to wear it in his presence. It is rare- 
ly that feelings raised above the ordinary pitch 
can be long indulged in this strange world, where 
the most opposite emotions are constantly coming 
in contact, and where the mind is for ever in a 
state of ebb and flow. 

Mr. Ramsay's nature had been softened, and 
all its best ingredients called forth, at sight ofthe 
love-token of his eariy dajrs, and the moomful as- 
sociations which followed in its train; but the 
gentler current of his soul was speedily checked 
by the entrance ofthe various members ofthe fa- 
mily, as they came severally dropfung in fresh frooi 
their toilettes, and last, if not least, uncle Adam's 
antipathy. Miss BelL 

Squeezing herself on the little sofa between 
Miss St Clair and him, she exclaimed, '^ What a 
beautiful flower that is, cousin t — ^where did yoa 
get it?" 

** Mr. Ramsay was so good as toffvt it to me,*' 
answered she. 

" Indeed ! I suppose then it is from Bloom- 
Park, upcle 7 You have cliarming green-houses 
there, I understand — that is what I regretvo much 
at Thombank. You know the Major has taken 
that in the meantime ; but I don't think it will 
answer, as there are no botphonaee, and the Mft- 
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jor has been aectutDnied to such chaiming firrits 
in India, that rm afraid be will XBias his pines 
Badly.'» 

*' I suppose there will be plenty o' giade neeps," 
said Mr. Ratasay; ''neeps like succur — he am 
t^e ane o' them when he*s dry.** 

Miss Bell reddened, but affecting not to hear, 
returned to the charge. 

" Thombank is no great distance from Bloom- 
PaiV, uncle, quite an easy walk, 1 should think." 

" I never measured it," was the laconic reply. 

Frading it was not by way of Bloom-Park she 
was likely to arrive at uncle Adam's pocket, Miss 
Bell now went more directly to the point. 

^ Do you know, undo, I could be almost jea^ 
lous of my cousin for having got that beautiful 
japonica from you, while poor I have not so 
much as a single leaf from you by way of keep- 
sake." 

Mr. Ramsay, with a bow and a sardonic smile, 
he^e presented her with the piece of southernwood 
he h«;ld in his band. 

^ Well, oiacle, I assure you I shall value this 
very q^uch, and lay it up with the rest of my wed- 
ding, presents — and by-the-by, I have never 
showed you all the fine things my kind friends 
have preseq^ted to me. Good old Mrs. Waddell 
of Waddell Mains has presented me with a most 
beautiful antique silver cup, which, it seems, was 
the Major's christening bowl." 

' It will be ancient enough then,nae doot," ob- 
served uncle Adam. 

" My excellent aunts have sent me a very hand- 
some tea-pot, and " 

*' A fool and bis money's soon parted ; they had 
very little to do to send ony such thing." 

" Why surely, uncle, you know it is the cus- 
tom, all the world over, for persons in my situa- 
tioxi to receive presents, and " 

** Miss Bell Black, Pve seen something mair o' 
tl|^ world than you've done ; and I can tell ye 
Boii\^ o' its customs that ye may be dinna ken yet 
— m Rusna, for instance, the present to persons 
in your situadon is " 

•*Oh! for Heaven's sake!" interrupted Miss 
Bell, with an instinctive dread of the knout— 
'* don't set up these bears as models for us — ^the 
customs of our own country surely ought to guide 
us on these occasions." 

** It's a very senseless custom, in my opinion," 
said Mr» Ramsay. ^ It's like castmg pearls be- 
fore swine to be lavishing presents on a woman 
that's at the very pinnacle 0* human happiness 
and grandeur — it's you that should ii^^k presepts 
to puir single folk that hae nae Major Waddells 
to set them up wi' Ingee shawls, and carbuncles, 
and fans—and— 00, 1 can compais jre^ nae- 
thing bi)t a goddess the noo— let roe, see, which 
o^them is't! A Juno? na, I'm thinkin i^U niF* 
ther be a Vtdnass,^ 

Here uncle Adam was so tickled wit^is own 
jeu tU nio^ that he laughed till the teaisran down 



his cheeks. The insult was too broad even for 
Miss Bell, who walked away in silent indigna- 
tion ; then, recovering himself, he pointed after 
her to Gertrude, and said — 

" That creature's folly's just like dust— drive it 
oat o' ae thing, and it just flees to anither." 

Miss Black was the next of the party that ar- 
rived, and Gertrude, attracted by her mildness 
and good sense, would fain have exchanged the 
gall and vinegar of uncle Adam for her more pleas- 
ing converse. But the obstreperous mirth of the 
children, and the noisy tattle of Bob and Davy, 
effectually precluded any interchange of speech 
beyond the ordinary salutations of meeting. The 
Fairbaim family (including the Major) were now 
waited for with outward impatience by Mr. Black, 
with inward anxiety by Mrs. Black ; — Mr. Black 
openly avowed his hunger— Mrs. Black vainly 
endeavoured to disguise her apprehensions that 
the beef would be roasted to a cinder (a thing 
Mr. Black could not endure) — and that the rice 
(which the Major was so particular about) would 
be all in a lump, instead of being — as well boiled 
rice ought to bo— each and every particular grain 
separate by itself. All this, and much more, 
poor Mrs. Black revolved in her own mind, as she 
sat, like a second Mrs. Blue Beard, ever and anon 
calling to the children to look out, and see if they 
saw any body coming. 

At length the Fairbaim coach was descried, 
and loudly proclaimed. The bell was rung — the 
dinner was ordered. Bob and Davy were order- 
ed out of two arm-chairs they had taken posses- 
sion oC Mrs. Black smoothed her gown, and 
put on a ceremonious face, while Mr. Black has- 
tened to the door to be ready to receive Mrs. Faii^ 
bairn with due respect Bat no Mrs. Fairbaim 
was there — ^in hef stead, however, was Miss 
Becky Duguid, her cousin ; and the cause of Mrs. 
Fairbaim's absence was accounted for by reas<m 
of poor Uttle Charlotte having been very cross all 
day, and her mamma thinking there was a tooth 
coming ; and she would not leave her mamma, 
and her mamma could not leave her, kc &c. &c 
All this was duly set forth by Mr. Fairbaim on 
one hand, while Miss Becky was making her own 
personal apologies on the other. She was really 
such a figure, she was quite ashamed to appear ; 
but she had no idea of coming, for it had been all 
settled that she was to stay with Charlotte, while 
Mrs. Fairbaim was away ; and at one time Char- 
lotjte had agreed to let her mamma go ; and her 
mamma had dressed herself, and was i^l ready to 
set out ; and then she took a crying fit when the 
carriage was at the door, and so her nuimma was 
obliged to give up the point, and stay at home; 
and then Mr. Fairbaim had insisted on her com- 
ing in Mrs. Fairbaim's place just as she was. 
Miss Becky's apologies were of course met with 
protestations, that there was no occasion for any 
— that rfie was perfectly well dressed— that it 
was merely a family dinner— an easy party— 
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none but friends, and 00 foi^ But, to tell tbe 
truth, Misi Becky's dress did require an ^>ology, 
for the marks of children's fingers were upon her 
gown — ^her cap looked as if it bad been sat upon, 
and her shawl even bore symptoms of having serv- 
ed to play at bo-peep ! In short. Miss Becky 
had the tout entembU of a poor ddedy maiden 
aunt; and such, indeed, was her history and 
character, as it is, alas I of many others ; but a 
slight sketch may serve to describe the gemu, and 
serve as a tolerably fitithful picture oiArnHman^ 



CHAPTER XZX. 

" How happy is the blameless vestal*! lot!" 

Pops. 

M188 Brckt Duouio, as a single woman, had 
vainly expected to escape the cares and anxieties 
of the married state. She had heard and seen 
much of the indif^nce or the ill humour of hus- 
bands^-ofthe troubles and vexations of children 
— «nd she thought from these evils I am at least 
free ;— I can go where I like, do what I like, and 
live as I like. But poor Miss Becky soon found 
her mistake. Brothers and sisters married; — 
nephews and nieces sprung up on all hands, each 
and all expected to be distinguished by Aunt 
Becky's bounty, while every parent levied the 
most unconscionable taxes upon her time and ca^ 
pabilitiea. * 

<< Aunt Becky will give me this," said one; 
"you know she has no use for money." 

** Aunt Becky wiU do that," said another ; <* for 
she has always plenty of time.** 

''Aunt Becky will go there," cried a third ; " she 
likes a long walk." 

But even the labours imposed upon her by her 
own reUtions were nothing compared to the con- 
stant demands made upon her by the worid in 
general, i. e. by the whole circle of her acquaint- 
ances ; — all upder the idea, that, as a sin^e wo- 
man, she could have nothing to do but oblige her 
friends. When in town, her life was devoted to 
executing commissions from the country— inquir- 
ing the character of servants — hiring governesses 
and grooms — finding situations for wet nurses- 
getting patterns of pelisse cloths from every shop 
in town— trying to get old silks matched with 
new— gowns made— gauzes dyad— feathers clean- 
ad— fims mended, &c. &c. &c. The letters al- 
ways beginning, "As I know you do not grudge 
your trouble, and will be walking about at any 
mte, I must beg the favour, when you are quite 
at leisure," and so and so ; and ending with, "Aa 
I find 1 am really m want of the things, and 
the oarriar kavea town on Thmvdajr, I trust you 
will contrive to ha^ «v«vy thing nady by that 
lima.'' But eoe of the lettms, dropped by Afias 
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Becky in tbe course of hep perajBbulationa, wiQ 
best illustrate this part of hM peraonal namtive, 

" My dear Miss Becky^ 

"I take this opportunity of letting you know 
we are all tolerably well at present, and truot yo« 
contmue to enjoy your usual good health. I re- 
turn the tea you sent Uuty as we all think it very 
tuftrior to that you •mi/ormerUf ; and as there has 
been rather afall upon the price of teas, there can 
be no reason for such a faliiiig ofi* in the quality ; 
and unless Candytuft can^give something very n^ 
ptrior at the same price, I would jUst return it, 
and try some other shop, and have nothmg mora 
totk> with Candytuft £liza and Jane, with their 
best love, take this opportunity of sending in their 
M black velvet pelisses, which they wish you to 
consult Yellowleys the dyer about;' they have 
been told that black velvet can be dyed either 
grass green, or bright crimson, and if Yellowleys ' 
can wmrant their standing, they would prefer hav- 
ing them done a good rich crimson ; but if not, 
they must just put up with a full green, as mudi 
ofi the grass, and o/f the bottle, as possible. 

" I am sorry to tell you your protegity Jenny 
Snodgrass, has turned out very ilL I find her 
lazy and idle, dirty, disobliging and insolent, and 
not at all the persoh 1' was led to expect from' 
your character of her. I must therefore trouble 
you to be on the l(x>k-outfor another. You know 
it is not much I require of my servants ; but there 
are tome things it is impossible to dispense with, 
and which I must make ajvotiU ot Of course, 
she must be perfectly sober, honest, conscien- 
tious, and trust-worthy, and in every respect unex- 
ceptionable in her manda. She must be stout, 
active, cleanly, civil, obliging^ quiet, orderly, 
good-tempered, neat-handed, and poriteuioriy tidy 
in her person. All that I require of her is to be 
an excellent worker at her needle, a tkoromgh 
washer and ironer, and a generotty useful and ao» 
oommodating servant Margaret sends heraf> 
fectionate remembrance, and when you aHi at 
leisure, requests you will order a pair of stays fop 
her fVom Brisbane's as soon, as possible, as she is 
in great want She sends a pair of old ones for a 
pattern, but they dontfit; you must tell him, 
they are both too tight and too short, and the 
sh<nilder-straps too narrow by a/uH straw-breadth. 
The old busk, she thinks, may do, or if it 
should be to6 ekart, perhaps you may be able 
to get it exchanged for one lofi^ger. As Flint tha 
gunsmith's is no great distance from Brisbanei's, 
Jdin would be much obliged to you when you 
are there, if you would step to him, and tell him 
that he is going to send his gun to have the look 
mended, and to be sure to have it done in tha 
most oomfUte manner, and as soon as he possibly 
can, as the shooting-season is coming on. When 
done, he may send it to you, with a couple of 
pounds of gunpowder, and a bag of small shot, 
K(K 5. As the holiday timeis comiaff oo,^ we 
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■my kMk for the bgys wcmt of tbe« dayi, and, 
(if it is not putting yon to any inconvenience,) as 
the coach stops, yon know, at the Blue Boar, per- 
hi^ yon will have the goodness to have your 
Nanny waiting at the office for them ; and if you 
can manage to keep them till Monday, it will be 
adding to the &vour ; but they will require con- 
stenl watching^ as you know what romps they 
are. I do not expect to be confined before the 
89th at soonest ; so if you can manage to come 
to OS hUwixi and the SOth, it will be veiy agree- 
able to US aU, I assure you. i was in hopes I 
•hoedd not have had any more to trooUe you 
with at present, but upon hearing that I was 
virriting to you, Tom begs me to say, that be 
wishes very much to get some good fly-hooks for 
troutpfishing, font red cocks' hadsle-body, four 
hUek green plover's-toft, with a light stariing's- 
wing body, and four brown woodcock's- wing, and 
hare's-foot-body. I hope you will be able to rtad 
tbis, as I assnrevou it has cost me some labour 
to write it from IxMn's diction. He desires me to 
add you will get^embest at Phin's, fishing-rod- 
maker, at the east end of the High Street, fifth 
door up the eeeemd stair on the l^ hand ; you 
w31 eastty find k, as t^re is a large paateboaid 
trout hanging from the end of a fishing-rod for a 
sign. He alse wants a pinM>f fisfaing-lme, and a 
few good stout Umg-tfmiked ftatt-hooks. If you 
happen to see your friend Miss Aiken, you may 
tell her the turban yom ordered for me is the wry 
wame of one she made for me Hof) jfemre ago^ and 
-which I never liked. I have only worn it ence, 
so, perhaps, she will have no objections to take 
it back, and make me anesty/stAiMuiUe cap in- 
stead. I am afraid you will think us v^ trouble- 
some, but I know you do not grudge a little 
trouble to oblige your friends. Mr. Qoodwilly 
and the young people unite with me in be^ 
wishes ; and I remain, my dear Miss Duguid, 
*' Yours most sincerely, 

« GhuCB GOODWILLT. 

'^. S.— Eliza and Jane beg you will send 
them some patterns of summer-silks, neither too 
%/U nor too dark, \MCtk figured and jlakn, with the 
different widths and prices, and also that you 
would inquire what is the lowest price of the 
handsemesl ostrich feathers that can be had ; and 
if you happen to see any very pretty wreathSyyoM 
might price them at the same time, as they are 
divided between feathers and flowers ; thesis you 
sent from Trashbag's were quite stiHed, and look- 
ed as if they had been worn, Mr. Goodwilly 
takes this opportunity of sending in a couple of 
razors, whid^ he begs you will send to Steele the 
cutler's at die back of the Old Kirk Stile, to be 
sharpened tmtnediatehf, as that is a {^g he om- 
nat want Margaret bids me tell ^ou to desire 
Brisbane not to put magk laces on her stays^ and 
to be sure that the stitching is stout and firm. 
Any day that you happen to be passing S^ton 



tbs saddler's, Mr. Goodwilly begs yon wffl have 
the goodness to inquhre what would be the lowest 
price of new stuffing the side saddles and new 
lackering the carriage-harness. I think it as 
well to send in my turbaiuthat you may try Miss 
Aiken, and I shall think her extremely c(t«o6<%mf 
if she refuses to take it back, as it will be rnont^ 
thrown into thejSre if she does not, for it shaH 
never go upon my head. 

" Yours with much regard, 

« G. G. 

^ P. S.— i find it will be necessary to send 
Jemima in to Bain the dentist, to get some of her 
teeth taksn imt, as her mouth is getting VMy 
crowded. I would take her myself but cannot 
stand these things ; so must beg the favour of 
yon to go with her, and see it done. I fear it 
will be a ««{ business, poor soul! as there are at 
least tkreeibaX nrast come out, and great tusks 
they are ! of course, it is not every one I wonhi 
trust her with for soch an operation! but I know 
I can rely upon your d<»ng every tiling that em 
he dene. Will yon ask that good-for-nothing 
creature He^piece, if the children's shoes are 
ever to be sent home ? 

" Yours, in haste." 

Sometimes Miss Becky betook herself to the 
country, but thou^ she ofleA found retirement, 
there was seldom rest Whenever a gay husband 
was leaving home. Miss Becky was in requisition 
to keep his didl sickly wife company in his ab- 
sence—or, vice versa, when a young wife wished 
to amuse herself abroad, ** that good , creature, 
Becky Duguid," was sent for, to play back- 
gammon with her old ill-natured hn^nd ; and, 
when both man and wife were leaving home, then 
Becky Duguid was called upon to nurse the chil- 
dren and manage the servants in their absence. 
Invitations abounded, biit all to disagreeable 
scenes or dull parties. She was expected to at- 
tend all aceowhements, christenings, deaths, chest- 
ings, and burials — but she was sddom asked to a 
marriage, and never to any party of pleasure <*0, 
Miss Becky doesnt care for these things; she 
would like better to come to us when we're in a 
quiet way by oursdves," was always the come 
ofi; '* I dont know what the cares of the marri- 
ed lifo are," Miss Becky would sometimes say, 
and oftener think ; <* but I'm sure I know what 
the troubles of the single state are to a stout, 
healthy^ easy-^t^ajpered woman like me :— What 
is it to be the wme of one crabbed old man, to 
^ving to divert all the crabbed old men in the 
' country 7 And what is it to be the mother of one 
fomily of children, to having to look after the 
children of all my relations and acquaintances ?' 
But Miss Becky's reflections (like most people's 
reflections) came too late to benefit hersel£ She 
was completely involved in the toils of celibacy 
befiMV she was at all aware of her danger^ and 
/ /- «9 
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vain now would hxf^ been tiie attempt to eztii- 
cate herseIC Such was Miss Becky Duguid, 
walking in the vain show of liberty, but, in reality, 
fettered hand and foot by all the tender charities 
of life. As such, it may be guessed, she formed 
no yeiy brilliant addition to the Bellevue party. 
Indeed, such is me force of habit, she now felt 
quite out of her element, when seated at her ease, 
without any iii^mediate call on her time and at- 
tention ; for even her little doings carried their 
sense of importance along with them ; and, per- 
haps, Mrs. Fry never felt more inward satisfaction 
at the turning of a soul from darkness to light, 
than did poor Miss Becky when she had trium- 
phantly despatched a b<a full of wtU'exeeiUed 
commissions. 

Dinner passed off uncommonly well— every 
thing was excellent — Unde Adam behaved with 
tolerable civility — the Major's black servant did 
wooders-^e room was hot — the party was large 
— the dishes were savoury — the atmosphere was 
one ambrosial cloud of mingled steams — the la* 
dies' complexions got high ; — but, at length, toasti 
having gone round, the signal was made, and all 
was over! 



CHAPTBR XXXI* 



^ Bwk ye, bosk ye, my bonny bride, 
Buvk 7«, busk ye, my winsome marrow ; 
Busk ye, biuk ye, my bonny bride. 
And ^ us to tne Braes of Yarrow. 

There will we sport and gather dew, 
Danciog while liiv*rocks sing in the momiog ; 
There learn frae turtles to proye Urue ; 
O ! BeD, ne*er vex me with thy scorning !" 

Allah Ramiat, 



Bright shone the morning of Miss BelPs nup- 
tials, aod all things looked auspicious. The col- 
lation stood ready, for Mm. Black, like Lady 
Capulet on a siinilar, thou^ less happy occa- 
sion, had been astir from the second crowing of 
the cock. 

The guests were assembled— the clergyman 
had arrived— the family* wore all in full dress— 
the Major, in his cat's-eye brooch and London 
coat, (the envy of Bob and Davy,) looked die 
gay bridegroom from top to to% Nothing was 
wanting but the beauteous bride, and, at the pro- 
per moment, decked in India muslin— a full 
dressed head, done up with a profusion of beads, 
and braids, and bands, and bows— a pocket-h&nd- 
kerchief at her face. Miss Bell was led in« 

The solemnity deepened— the clergyman deap* 

ed his voice — the children were admonished by a 

reproving look, that it was time to put on their 

grave fiices— the clatter of Bob and Davy was 
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hushed, and all the little di^oiated gmapm mm 
broken up, till at length the whole company was 
regulariy formed into one large fonnal, silent, so- 
lenm circle. Miss Bell was now on the verge of 
becoming Mrs. Major Waddell — A metamorphose 
which couki not be expected to take place with- 
out some commotion. 

Persons pf fine feehngs naturally shed tean 
upon these 'momentous occasions, and persons of 
ordinary feelifigs think they ought to do so toa 
In short, the thing is always done, or appears to 
be done, and not to be outdone— Miss Bell soi>> 
bed aloud, and had even the vulgarity to blow her 
nose — although, as Bob and Davy afterwards de> 
dared, that was all in the eye. 

Dr. Johnson has remarked of the Episcopal 
marriage service, that it is too refined — that it is 
calculated only for the best kind of marriages — 
whereas there oug^t to be a ibnn for matches of 
an inferior description, probably such as that 
which now took place betwixt Major Andrew 
Waddell and Miss Isabella Black. That objeo* 
tion certainly does not apply to the Presbyterian 
form, which depends entirely upon the officiating 
clergyman ; and, accordingly, is susceptible of all 
the varieties of which the mind and mannons of 
man are capable — from the hdy meekness and 
shnplidty of the Evangelical pastor, to the hum- 
drum slipshod exhortations of the lukewarm mi- 
nister, or the dull dogmas of the woridlywwiso doc- 
tor. It was a person of tha latter descriptioB 
who how performed the ceremony in a manner 
which even Di; Johnson would scarcely hava 
deemed too good for the parties. 

Mrs. Major Waddell having received the con- 
gratulations of the company, then withdrew, ac- 
cording to etiquette, to change her nuptial-robe 
for a travelling habit, and speedily re-entered, ar- 
rayed in a navy-blue riding habit, (the Major's 
favourite colour,) allowed to sit uncommonly 
well— a black beaver hat and feathers— yellow 
boots— gold watch, and brooch containing the 
Major's hair, s^ round with pearls. Altogether, 
Mrs. Major Waddell looked remarkably well, 
and bore her new honours with a happy mixture 
of dignity and affability. 

The company were now conducted to the ban- 
quet, which, though neither breakfast, dinner, or 
supper, was a happy combination of alL There 
was, of course, much cutting, and carvinf^ and 
helfHUg, and asking, and refusing and even some 
pressing, and Will the foot^boy broke a decanter, 
and Black Cesar spilt a very elaborate trifle, but, 
upon the whole, every thing went on prosperous- 
ly. Mrs. St Clair took care to seat herself by 
Che Major, and aware that when people are very 
happy, they are commonly ver^ wetk, she aeiaed 
her opportunity, and easily cajded him out of h» 
vote. And now the trampling of steeds, and 
crush of wheels, announced the bridal equipage ; 
and the Major, his lady, and Miss Lilly, who 
was to accompany them, prepared to depart* 
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^lMia^7,m(Soor8i]ig to cntoiii» was Ininied, ar 
«ppeared to be hurried, into the smart carriage 
and-foor that awaited her. Miss Lilly foUowed ; 
but as she took leave of Miss St Clair, she 
whispered, " I should like Tery much to corres- 
pond with you, if " but here Lilly was drag- 
ged away by her &ther, with a reproof for keep- 
in ' the yoang people waiting. The happy party 
were now seated--the door was shut— the smiles, 
and bows, and kissing of hands, was renewed-^ 
the Major's Mack servant skipped on the dicky 
— ^ Go on," was pronounced— the drivers crack- 
ed their whipe^-the carriage set off with abound, 
and was soon rattling through the streets of Baxn- 
Ibrd, — ^where many a gazing eye and outstretched 
neck hailed it as it passed. 

A great philosopher has asserted, that, ^ upon 
all such joyous occasions, our satisfaction, though 
not so durable, is often as lively as that of the 
persons principally concerned f* but, upon the 
present occasion, there certainly was little sjrm- 
pathy in Mrs. M^or WaddeU's feelings, and 
those of her friends and acquaintances. While 
she rolled on, supremely blei^ they solaced them- 
selves with oommtsercting her hapless &te. 
** Gtuite a mercenary marriage — poor thing— « 
sad sacrifioe — a maA old enoligh to be her grand- 
fiitber— has met with seventeen refusals — fortune 
come in of t'le telling — Oliver like a plumb-pudding 
— ^se teeth— dreadful temper," &c Ac were 
bitzxed from one ead of thatown to the other; 
but, happilj, none of their Wtmgs penetiated the 
ear of the bride, who sat in all the bliss of pom- 
pous ignorance. 

Thou^ births, marriages, and deaths, occur 
every day, still they continue to excite an interest 
beyond the ordinary events of life. The former 
and the latter, indeed, though apparently more 
important occurrences, certainly do not engage 
the attention or occupy the minds of the great 
mass of mankind (or, at least, of womankind) so 
much as the less solemn act of marriage. Whe- 
ther these being p^ormed without our own con- 
sent asked or citained, afibrd less scope for ani- 
madversion, or that marriage is a state in which 
all are inclined to sympathize — ^the marriM from 
fellow-feeling— the single from feelings which the 
moralist or the metaphysician may declare, but 
which it is no part of my business to investigate, I 
shall therefore leave the point to be discussed by 
those who are more competent, and return to the 
company. 

It is no easy matter for a party in full dress to 
pass away the morning when the business for 
wiuch they assembled is over — and where there 
is nothing to gratify any one of the five senses, it 
is then people feel, in its |uflest extent, the pains 
and penalties of idleness. As soon as their re- 
spective carriages drew up, the guestsj therefore, 
dropt o% and, as the last of them wheeled out of 
sight, Mrs. Black thanked her stars she had seen 
•n their backs. 



CHAPTBBXZZn. 

** Thou wilt be Kke a lover presently, 
And Ure the hearer with a book of words." 

Mttch Ado about NiMng, 

It was with pleasure Gkrtrudeiiailed the stately 
turrets of RossviHe, as she beheld them rising 
above the ridi masses of wood which surrounded 
them — and ag»m her heart txmnded with delight 
as she thought—^" All this will one day be mine- 
mine to bestow " 

She did not finish the sentence even to herself 
but the image of Colonel Delmour rose to her view, 
and she felt, that even the brilliant destiny that 
awaited her would be poor and joyless, unless bt 
were to partake of it On alighting, Mrs. St. 
Clair hastened to Lord RossviUe to r^)6rt to him 
the success of her canvass, and Qertrade soon 
found herself, she knew not how, strolling by the 
banks of the river with Colonel Deknour by her 
side. 

It is universally allowed, that, though nothing 
can be more interesting in itself than the conver- 
sation of two lovers, yet nothing can be more in- 
sipid in detail— just as the heavenly fragrance of 
the rose becomes vapid and sickly under all the 
attempts made to retain and embody its exquisite 
odour. Colonel Delmour certainly was in love — 
as much so as it was in his nature to be — but, as 
has been truly said, how many noxious ingredi- 
ento enter into the composition of what is some- 
times called love! Pride— vanity— ambition- 
self-interest, all these had their share in the ad- 
miration which Colonel Delmour accorded to the 
beauties and the graces of Miss St Clair. In 
any situation in life, his taste would have led hhn 
to admire her — but it was only as the heiress of 
Rossville his pride would have permitted him to 
have loved her. But he was aware of the obsta- 
cles that stood in the way of his wishes, and 
deemed it most prudent not to oppose hamself 
openly to them at present He was conscious of 
the odium he would incur, were he to enter the 
liste ,as the rival of his brother, knowing, as he had 
all along done, that that brother was the de^ed 
husband of the heiress of Rossville. His aim, 
therefore, was to secure her affections in a clan- 
destine manner — leaving it to his brother to make 
his proposals openly, and when they had been 
rejected, he would tiien come forward and prefer 
his suit This mancewre would, to be sure, ex- 
pose Grertrude to Jfte whole weight of her trade's 
displeasure, and probably bring much persecution 
upon her ; but with a character such as hers, that 
would only tend to strengthen her attechment, 
and Colonel Dehnour was too selfish to prize the 
happiness, even of the woman he loved, beyond 
his own, or rather^ like many others of the same 
nature, he wished that her happiness should be of 
a reOected nature, emanating solely from himsel£ 
Bavins bewailed the necessity he was under of 
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kaving RoMvffle te foBo i w ufday, he Hmo gave 
way to the most yehement expresiionfl of despair, 
at the thoughts of leaving one a tfaiiaaad tinea 
dearer to him than life^ and that lea withont the 
only eetaoe tiiat eoald aoftra the anguiah of sepa- 
rati<m, the betief that his feelings were understood 
-^-the hope that they migjhft one day be flBntosL 

Oeitrude lemained silenl— but there was a deep 
•tmggle in her broast^her mother's pngndioe— 
her uncle's pla ns - inade her feel the dai^enaiid 
difficokies of their attaehment, while they, at the 
same tune, served to h^ghlen it. Colonel Del*> 
mour saw what was passing in her mind, and 
that he must now bring the matter to a deoislon. 

With all the impassioned sophistry of which ha 
was master, he contrived to draw fiom Qertnida 
an hidirect acknowledgment that he wasnotpeift> 
foctly indifferent toher, and he tiMn iHged the ne^ 
eessity there was for carefolly ooncealmg their aU 
tachment for the present 
• V Can this be right?" though Gertrude— and 
her conscienoe told her— No — but averse as she 
was. to eveiy species of dissimulation and deceit, 
she was equaJOy a stronger to Che meanness of 
suspicion, and to suspect the man ^ loved was 
not in her nature— love and anspicioa werb the 
veiy antipodes of her mind. She therefere qmick*> 
ly banished the slight suggestion that had arisen, 
though she cgiild not so easily reeoncHe to her- 
self the idea that she was acting a olandeeHne 
part in thus deceivin^^ by not disdosing to hei* 
mother what had paased. But Colonel Delmonr 
besought her with so much eamettness to with^ 
hold the oommunication ibr the ptesent, and she 
dreaded so much to encounter her motheKs vi^ 
lenoe and prejadice, that perhaps, 4m the whale, 
she was not sony for an excuse to mdulge undis* 
turbed yet a wlule in " Love'a yoong drsam.** 
Had Mrs. St Clair ever been the /H^ of her 
daughter, Gertrude would bot have acted thus ; 
for her nature was open and ingenuous, and she 
would have disdained every spectes of conceal- 
ment and duplicity. But the whiriwind and the 
tempest aie not more baleAil in thdr effedB on 
the material worid, than tyranny and violence are 
destmctive of all the finer qualities of the mind 
with which they come in contact They muet 
either irritate or deaden ail those free-bom affi)^ 
tions of the soul, which, like the first vernal 
aboots, possess a charm in their fredmess alone^ 
which art and culture would in vain aeek to im» 
part. 

When the lovers readied the Castle^ it was 
within a few minutes of the dinner hour, and 
Gertrude flew to her room, where she fomMi her 
mother waiting for her. 

** Where have you been, child?* cried she, in 
no veiy complacent tona **hoiri Rossville has 
oeen asking for you at leaat a dosen times, and 
no one could give any account of you." 

** I have been walking by the river, 
lepUed her daugliter in some canfiision* 
7S 



«<Iliish ym weald leaw off these idle 1 
of yoursb— I aai quite of the Eatl*s opinieo, thai 
the leas yooifkbdiee mdri^ in aelilaty ransbAea 
the better." 

xManma, I was net—" alone, Gertnide weald 
have added, though m somelitlle tjepidatisn, but 
Mrs. St Ckir tntenrupted her. 

"Com e come , there is no (ane to waste m 
eseuses— you will be late as it is, so mdMhaate— 
yen ought to have lememberri there is to be 
company here to-day^ to wham Letd 11 ass villa 
wisM to preaentyou in doe pomp^-pefhipa to 
serve seme litde pohlical purpe a o } but no matter 
—he is agenereua noble-teuided man in spite of 
his little peculiarities. He was anxioua to hava 
seen you to-day for two pmp ba as^ which I am 
oommissionod to fulfil ; the first ii, that yen are 
to bestow your atte nt ie n i nUniffd ^ upon Mn 
Delmour; the neart is, to deeonte you with a 
splendid gift for the e oea s i e n L uekUy yon are in 
lookstodoeradit to my work— 49ee, here is what 
your kmd g enef a ua tOMsle preecnte you with;" 
and opening a jewel-case^ she displayed a set eiT 
costly pearia. A pang shot through Qectrade*e 
heart as she theu|^t, ** Would he have bestow- 
ed theae upon me, if he had knawn that I am ad^ 
ing in oppoeition to his wishes?— Oh ! why ami 
eompelled thus to play the hypoeiitor* And 
she sighed, and shtonk back, as her toother 
woidd have decked her in oriental magnifitence. 
Mrs. St Ckir looked at her with asteniahment 

*<What ia the matteri Gkitrude ?— this ia a 
almnge linfca to sigh, when adorning with gena 
firhich even the fbtnre Countess of ResaviUe 
mi^ be proud to wear*" 

Gertrude paaaively extended her arm to hava 
the costly braedets elaapeden it; but Mia. St 
CUir knew not that tothoae whohadjuat been 
plighting hearts^ even Golconda*s mines would 
have aeemed poor and dim— at that meeaent 
Gertrude felt that wealth and hmmm ware but 
aa ** painted clay." 



cHA^tBi nzuL 

** Is there place to write tbeve one kteKi aine 
Wilh hoDoor ki her heart f 

Mbanwbilb the carriages were begmmigto 
dmw up m rapid suecession, and Lord Rossville^ 
thoi^jh frettbgmwakdiy at his niee^s delay, yat 
raotfived the company with much eutwald sera* 
nity. He felt that he was master of hb a#ti per* 
son and mannera, and all the dignity and urbft* 
nity for which he flattered .tlimself he waaao cola* 
brated, had now full aeapd in the ahaeneeef Miaa 
Pratt His step was firmer— his cheat waa 
broader—hia nose was hi|^ber— his language waa 
finer-his sentencea ware lon g e r h ia parinds 
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Alnady had he vttorad many Mnabley And 
efen aome witty nyinsiy to such ofhia guests as 
had anired ; while his miad Iras busy conooct- 
tng a pan to be applied to Sir Peter WeUwood, 
when he shoidd appear. Bat, aks ! for die in* 
s e curity of the best kid schemes of human wis- 
dom 1 Sir Peter and Lady WeUwood were an- 
noonced ; and— 4iorror of horrors ! who should 
enter with them bat Miss Pratt! Who can paint 
the Eaii as he stood pieroied with severe amaie- 
ment? Not Celadon, when he beheld his Ara&- 
lin stnick a blackened corae, gazed with more 
marble aspect than did his Lordship at sight of 
the breathing form of Miss Pratt The half-fonn- 
ed pan died on his lips — a faint and indistmct no* 
tion of it floated throogh his bewildered brain ; — 
it was to have been something about a Well and 
a Wood, or a Wood and a Well ; but the Eari's 
wits were in a wood; and he could certainly 
hare wished Miss Pratt in a welL In vafai did 
he even attempt to say something of Well- 
oome;— the words clove to the toof of his mouth, 
and his looks did not hiake up for the defidendes 
of h]% tongue. But Miss Pratt had not been 
looked at for fifty years to be disconcerted, at 
that time of life, by the looks of any man living, 
and die therefi>re accosted him in her usual 
manner. 

''Well, n^ Lord, you see Pve been better than 
my word ; I dare say yo« didn't think of see- 
ing me tonday ; and, to tell you the truth, I didnt 
think of it myself; but Sir Peter and Lady Well- 
wood happened to call, m jHutarU, at Lady M'- 
Caw's, and as they were so good as to ofibr me a 
seat in their carriage, I thought I couldnt do bet- 
ter than just come and make out the rest of.my 
visit to you. Lady Betty, Lady Mildmay, Lady 
Restall, &C. &c &c ; and in a moment Miss 
Pkutt was buzzing all round the room. 

At sound of the gong, Mrs. St Clair had has- 
tily put the last finish to her daughter's dress, and 
hurried her to the drawing-room. As they enterv 
ed, all eyes were turned towards them. Lord 
Rossville was struck with the surpassing beauty 
of his niece, and attributing it entirely to the ef- 
fect of his pearls, he advanced from the circle in 
which he was standing, and taking her hand 
with an av of gratified pride, led her towards the 
company. He was in the act of presenting her 
to a Dowager-Marchioness, for whom he enter- 
tained a high veneration, when, at that moment, 
Mr. Lyndniy entered from the opposite side of 
the room. Their eyes met for the first time since 
that eventful midnight scene in the wood — a 
sHght suffusion crossed his face, but in an in- 
stant the colour mounted to her very temples, 
and in answer to the Marchioness's introductory 
remarks, she stammered out she knew not what 
The consciousness of her confVision only^ierved 
to incpsaae it--she was aware tibat the eyes of 
3* 



the oompany wevs upon her, hat die >tt oaly tiio 
hkflaence of Cokoel Defanoar's. 

Lord Rossville, attributing his niece's endMN 
lassment sdely to awe and respect fi>r himself 
and his goests, was begmning to re-assure and 
encourage her in a manner which would have 
increased her confusion tenfold, when foftonately 
diimer was announced. Amid thensual bustle 
of fixing the order of procession, with all the ac- 
companying ceremonies necessary to be observed 
in walking from one room to another, Qertrude 
was recovering her presence of mind, when, as 
MissPntt passed, leaning on the arm of her ally, 
Sir Peter, she whispered, " Aye ! these are pearls 
of great price, indeed! So, so— somebody has 
oome gocMd speed. Love likeli^t, will not hide 
at, ha!" and with an intolerable tap of her^ 
andasignificantchackle,onshe pattered, while 
again Qertrude's cheeks were dyed with blushes. 
At that, moment Colonel Delmour, who had 
heard Miss Pratt* s remarks, accidentally trod up- 
on her gown in such a manner as almost to tear 
away the skirt from the body. 

<* Was there ever the like of this 7" cried she^ 
reddening with anger. ^'My good ploughman's *' 
gauze! Colonel Delmour, do you see what you've 
done?" But Colonel Delmour, without deigning ^ 
to take the least notice of the injury ho had inflict- 
ed, passed on to ofler his arm to one of the Miss 
Mildmays. 

Miss Pratt's only solace, therefore, was the 
sympathy of Sir Peter, to whom she detailed all 
the mischief Colonel Delmour had done her, first 
and last, concluding with a remaric, which, 
though in an afiected whisper, was intended to 
reach his ear— that, indeed, it was no wonder he 
had such bad speed at die courting — she had 
need to be both a bold woman and a rich one^ 
who would choose such a rough wooer. This 
disaster, however, had the efl^ of a quiecas 
upon Miss Pratt for some time, and Lord Ross« 
vUle got leave to expand to his utmost Him^nin^fflB^ 
undiecked by any interruptions from her. 

None of the company, now assembled, seemed 
to have any particular part to play in the great 
drama of life ; they were all common-place, well- 
bred, eating and drinking elderly lords and ladies, 
or well-droned, talking, smiling, flirting masters 
and misses. Gertrude was as usual appropriated 
by Mr. Delmour, who paid her much attention^ 
and some very pretty compliments in a gentle- 
manly, but somewhat busmese-like manncKi 
Colonel Delmour sat, on the other hand, silent, 
thoughtful, and displeased, neglecting even the 
common attentions svhich politeness required. 
. Mr. Lyndsay was on the opposite side of the 
table, and upon his asking Miss St Clair to drink 
wine with him. Colonel Delmour turned his eyb 
quickly upon her, and again a deep blush man* 
tied htf cheeks, — somethin|^ perhape, of wound- 
ed prideat the suspicion implied in his glanoe, or 
it may be of Uiat shame natural to the ingenoous 
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. waM at the 8«iiBe of mjvtery and cooceal m ep t 
Whatever its cause, its effect was sufficiently vi- 
■ible on Cdonei Delmour; be turned pale with 
suppressed anger— bit his Up— nor addressed a 
suigle word to her during the whole of dinner. 

Theve is only this difietence betwixt a summer 
and a winter party,ythat in winter the company 
form mto one large cluster round the fire, and in 
summer, they fall into Uttle detached groupes, 
and are scattered all over the apartment Upon 
entering the drawing* room, Gertrude had uncon- 
sciously seated herself apart from every body at 
an open window, where she thought she was con^ 
templating the beams of the setting sun as they 
glowed upon the hills, and glittered through 
the rich green foliage of some intervening dms. 
But, in &ct, she was ruminating on the various 
occurrences of the day, and the awkward predi- 
cament in which she found herself placed with 
Mr. Lyndsay. 

She was roused from her reverie by some one 
putting their hands before her eyes, and presently 
the dreaded accents of Pratt smote her, as she 
struck up, ** As pensive 1 thought of my love, 
eh?" Then, drawing in a chair, she seated her- 
self cloee by Miss St Clair, and taking her hand 
with an air of friendly sympathy and perfect se- 
curity, she began— 

*^ Pm sure it must be a relief to you to have 
got away from the dinner-table to-day. I really 
&U for you, for 1 know by experience what my 
gentleman is when he is in his tantrams ; did 
you see how he was like to tear me in pieces 
to-day for nothing but because I happened to see 
how the land lay between a certain person and 
you ? Just look at my good plou^mian's gauze," 
turning round. ^ I assure you, my dear, I was 
very much afraid, at one time, that you would 
have been taken m by him ; for I saw that he 
made a dead set at you from the first, and he can 
be very agreeable when he chooses ; but, take 
my word for it, he's a very impertinent, ill-bred, 
ill-tempered man for all that" 

Colouring with confusion and indignation, 
G^ertrude had sat silently enduring the obloquy 
lavished on her lover, from utter inability to in- 
terrupt her; but at thi^ climax she made a 
movement to extricate b^rsel^ which, however, 
was in vain. ^ 

Miss Pratt again seiz^ the hand which had 
been withdrawn, and witH a significant squeeie, 
resumed — ''You needn't be afraid of me, my 
dear, your secret's safe with me ; and to tell you 
the truth, I've suspected the thing for some timeu 
I only wish you had looked about you a little ; 
there's Anthony Whjrte has never so much as 
seen you yet; if he would but make up his mind 
to marry, what a husband he would niake ! very 
different from our friend the Colonel, to be sure ; 
many's the sore heart his wife will have^ and 
many a sore heart he has given already with his 
flirtations, for he's never happy but when he's 
;T4 



makmg love to soneibody or oyior, maxned «r 

single, it's all the same to him," 

**Miss Piatt," cried Qertnide, in gpat eno- 
tioD, as she agpun tried to disengage herself from 
her, ** I cannot Usten to^ 

** Well, my dear, it's very good of you to stand 
up for him," with a pat on the shoulder; "for 
it's seldom ladies take such a lift of their cast 
lovers; but it's as well you should know all 
you've escaped" — then lowering her voice to a 
mysterious whisper, ** Just to give you one single 
trait of him, which I know to be a fact — what do 
you think of his owing Edward Lyndsay sewn 
thousand pound for hid game debts 7— That I can 
pledge myself for — I was staying in the house 
with them both at the time. 1 was upon a visit to 
Lady Augusta in London, and I had good aooeas 
to see what went on ; and I saw rather more too 
than what they thought of. — Edward Lyndsay 
wasjustofagethen; and he Was invited there to 
be presented and introduced by the Delmours, for, 
you know, they're at the very top of the tree in 
London — ^I suspect there was a scheme for getting 
Edward to one of the misses— but it wouldnt 
da Well, the Colonel was to take charge of 
him, and briikg him into foshion by way of— for 
he's a great deal older, you know, and was very 
soon old in the ways of the worid — he's no 
such chicken, for, as young as he looks, he roust 
now be a man between thirty and forty." — Miss 
Pratt knew to an hour bis age, and that he was 
just thirty. — ** Well, the Colonel was by way of 
introducing him into the fashionable circles, and 
a fine set or else not he initiated him into : — he 
even took him to the gaming-table, where he lost 
some money ; but what do you think d*hi8 having 
to pay seven thousand pound and upwards for the 
Colonel? — seven thousand pound gambled away 
m one ni^t, and not a shilling to pay it ! The 
consequence was, he must have sold out, and 
been ruined for ever, if Edward Lyndsay had 
not advanced the money ; and, to this day, I'll be 
bound for it, he has never touched one halfpeimy 
of principal or interest Where was it to come 
from 7 He lives far beyond his income — any body 
may see that, — with his curricle and his fine 
horses, and his groom and his valet; while 
there's the person that he owes all that money 
to keeps no carriage, and rides all over the coun- 
try without so much as a servant after him ; and 
my gentleman cant go to a neighbour's house 
without having a retinue like a prince after hinu 
But the provoking thing is, there's Lord Rossvilla 
and many other people crying out upon Edward 
for his extravagance and folly in having muddled 
away Jiis money, and not living as he should do^ 
and making no figure in the world — when I know 
that he's just pinching and saving to make up 
the money and clear his estate from the debt he 
contracted upon it for his pretty cousin there ! 1 
once gave Lord RossviUe a hint of how matters 
stood, but he's so infatuatad with these Delmoun^ 
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I tiMMi^ Im would hare wonied me— Thflfe's 
nothing they can do thiTs wrong ;— not that he>a 
▼ery fond of the Colonel, or likes his company— 
but he's proud of him, because he's the fashion, 
■ndhasniadeafigDre--and8ohe goes on telling 
every body what great characters the Delmours 
are. I assmre you, it's all I can do to keep my 
tongue within my teeth sometimes ; — but Colo- 
nel Ddmour's a man I wouldn't like to provoke. 
— What do you think of his having the unper> 
tinence to tell me, that, !f he found me meddling 
in his afiaira, he would pull Anthony Whyte's 
noeetbrhim! I should like to see hunofl^to 
lay a finger on Anthony Whyte ! But thaf s just 
a specimen of him — Oh ! he's an insolent, extra- 
vagant, selfish puppy ! — ^But, are you well enough, 
my dear?" 

G^ertrude had made many mefiectual attemjfts 
to stop the torrent of Miss Pratt's invective ; but 
that lady was no more to be stopped in her ca- 
reer than a ship in full speed, or a Au»r on the 
course. At length, uttering an ezdamation, she 
abruptly extricated herself from her grasp, and 
quitted the room. 

There was commonly a mixture of truth and 
fitisehood in all Miss Pratt's narrations ; but it 
must be owned the present formed an exception 
— ^peibaps a solitary one, to her ordinary prac- 
tice. She bad for once told a round unvarnished 
tale, with merely a little exaggeration as to the 
sum, and for once she had spoken from actual 
knowledge, not from mere conjecture. Miss 
Pratt had, by some means or other best known 
to heneli^ contrived to lay her hands upon a let- 
ter of Colonel Delmour's, which had led her into 
the secret of the money transaction — a transac- 
tion which, from honour and delicacy on the one 
side — pride and shame on the other, would others 
wise have been for ever confined to the parties 
themselves. 

In vain did (Gertrude strive to still the tumult 
of her mind in the silence of her own chamber — 
in vain did she repeat a thousand times to herself 
— ** Why should I for an instant give ear to the 
paltry gossip of a person I despise ? How is it 
tfiat i can be guilty of injuring tfie man I love by 
yielding the shadow of belief to the calumnies of 
A Miss Pratt? No, no, I do not— I will not be- 
lieve them! False — fickle— mercenaiy*-« game- 
ster — impossible !" 

Alas! G<»tnide believed it was unpossible, be- 
cause she loved — because all the auctions of a 
warm, generous, confiding heart, were lavished on 
this idol of her imagination, which she had deck- 
ed in all the attributes of perfection. And yet, 
such is the delusion of passion, that, could she 
even have beheld him bereft of all those virtues 
and gi«oes with which her young romantic heart 
had so liberally mvested liim---evi|i then she 
would not have ceased to love. Ah! what 
will not the heart endure, ere it will volunta- 
* lily sunente the boarded tretsurs of it: loirc t ) 



the cold dictates of reason, or the stam voice of 
dn^l 



CHAPTBR XZZIV. 

(*0! how bast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweettiess oTaffiance !" 

SHAxsPBAaa. 

It was so long ere Qertrude could compose 
hers^ sufficiently to return to the drawing-room, 
that, when she did, she found the gentlemen had 
already joined the party. In some confusion she 
took the first seat that ofiered, which happened 
to be part of a sofa on which one of the Miss 
MHlbanks was lounging, and on the back of 
which Mr. Lyndsay was leaning. But it was 
not till she had seated herself that she was aware 
of his vicinity. To add to her embarrassment, 
Miss Pratt crossed from the opposite side of the 
room, and took her seat alongside of her. 

"I was just going to look for you, my dear," 
said she, in one of her loud, all-pervading whis- 
pere ; " I was afraid you wasn't very well ; but 
upon saying that to Mrs. St Clair, she said, she 
dare say'd you were just taking an evening ram- 
ble—for that you're a great moonlight stroller, 
like some otb^ people," with a significant look 
at Mr. Lyndsay, and agam Gertrude felt the co- 
lour mount to her cheeks. She raised her eyes, 
but met his fixed on her with such ap expresaon 
of deep and thoughtful inquiry, as redoubled her 
confusion ; and, scareely knowing what she 
said, ^e uttered an exclamation at the heat of the 
room. 

" Are you too Woty my dear V* cried her tor- 
mentor, takmg a fan out of her pocket, and rising 
as she spoke ; " then here's work for you, Mr. 
Edward ; sit you down there and fan Miss St 
Clair— not that I want to make a coolness be- 
tween ye," added she, in a half whisper loud 
enough to feach Colonel Delmour, who stood by 
the 6re sipping his cofiee ; ** but I really dont 
think die room's hot; it must just be coming in 
from the cold air that .makes you feel the room 
warm. You would do well, Mr. Edward, to 
give this fair lady a lecture on her moonligbt ram- 
bles. I ." 

** It is insupportable !" cried Gertrude, starting 
up, unable longer to endure Miss Pratt's nud a 
jiropof observations. 

** it is very hot," said Lyndsay, scarcely less 
embarrassed than hersetfl ** Shall we seek a lit^ 
tie flesh air at the window?" And offering his 
arm, he led her towards one, and threw it open. 
G^ertiude's agitation rather increased than duni- 
nished. 

''Oh! what must you thmk of me!" at length 
she exclaimed, in a k>w voice of repressed an- 
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' Wevftf to tell yoa,** replied Mr, hjndmy in 
ooiioa— *< I fear you would think me very 
presumptuous." 

''Impossible!" said Gertrude, with increasiiig 
agitation as she advanced on this perilous subject 

—''I feel that I must ever b** She stopped 

— her motherHi caution, her own promises recur- 
red to hei^ and she felt that her impetuosity was 
hurrying her beyond the bounds prescribed. 
Both remained silent, but Lyndsaf still held her 
hand, and looked upon her with an expression of 
no common interest He was, however, recalled 
to other considerations by the approach of Mr. 
Dehnour, when, relinquishing her hand, he made 
some remaik on the heat of the room having 
been too much for Miss St Clair. 

** It is only in the sphere of my &ir cousin heiv 
self," said Mr. Delmour, with a bow and a smile ; 
^ the fire of her eyes seldom fails to kindle a flami 
wherever their influence is felt" 

Gfertmde scarcely heard this flat, hackneyed 
compliment; but she felt the taunt implied, when 
Colonel Delmour, who was always hovering near 
her, said with asperity — 

^ Such fires, however, are sometimes mere ignes 
fthdf which shine only to deceive." 

''A cruel aspersion upon glow-worms, and 
ladies' eyes," said Mr. Lypdsay—** since bothmay, 
and certainly do, shine without any such wicked 
intention." 

** Were it not that the thing rniut be," said 
Mr. Dehnour, with a hew to Miss St Clair— « I 
dioold imagine it would be difficult to overheat 
this room; it is large, not less, I take it, than forty 
by thirty, lofty, prodigious walls, and a north-west 
exposure ; if it were wdl lifted, indeed, that 
might have some effect, but at nresent it is rathei 
deficient; there ought to be,^t least, a dozen 
lamps instead of those pale inefiectual wax can- 
dles ; but, in fiict, it is not every one who knows 
how to light a room ; — in a wdl-lit room, there 
ou^t not to be a vestige of shade, while here, in 
many places, forlnstance, where we are standing, 
it is absolute darkness visible." 

"Yes, it is a sort of a PandCTionium light," 
said Colonel Delmour, scornfully. 

''The mind is its own palace, you know, Del- 
mour," said Mr. Lyndsay ; " and in itself ^ he 

stopped and smiled. 

" Go on," cried Colonel Delmour, in a voice of 
suppressed anger ; " pray, dont be afiraid te finish 
your quotation." 

Mr. Lyndsay repeated,— "can make a heaven 
orhell,aheUofheaven." 

Colonel Ddmour seemed on the point of giving 
way to his passion ; but he checked himself and 
afl^oted to laugh, while he said— "A flattering 
compliment implied, no doubt, but if I am the 
Lucifer you insinuate, I can boast of possessing 
his best attributes also, for I too bear a mind not 
to be changed by place or time, and in my creed, 
4»»8tancy still ranks as a virtue." He looked at J 
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Gertrude as he pranooneed thsfo wwda m as 
emphatic manner. 

"What are you all doing in this dark coner 7" 
asked Lady Bet^, as she advanced with Floia 
under her arm. 

"We came here to be pool," answered hdi, 
Lyndsay, " and we are all getting very warm." 

" This is most extraordinary," said her Lady- 
ship—" but did any of you lift the 3d volume of 
The Midnight WeddmgT" 

"We'll thank you topull down that window," 
cried Miss Pratt "I wonder what you're all 
made of^ for we are perfectly starving here — sit a 
little more this way, Sir Petei^your moonligfat 
days and mine are both over. Indeed, as An- 
thony Whyte says, I never see any thing but a 
swelled face and a flannel lappet in the moon." 
Then gomg to Mr. Lyndsay, ^ touched his el- 
bow, and beckoned him a little apart 

*^ So— I wish you joy— the cat's out of the bag 
—but toke care what you're about, for a oertun 
perM>n," pointing to Colonel Delmour, "will be 
ready to bite your nose off— 'Pon my word, you 
quiet people always play yoar cards best after 
all ;"— and with a' friendly pat on the back, BAiss 
Pratt whisked away, and the next minuto was 
bustlmg about a whist party with Lord Rossville 
and Sir Peter. 

The arrangement of their table was always a 
work of delicacy and difficulty— the Eari was f(md 
of whist, and so was Miss Pratt ; — and for up- 
wards of thirty years they had been in the occa- 
sional habit of playing together in the most dis- 
cordant manner imaginable. Miss Pratt played 
like lightning — the Eari pondered evety card, as 
though life depended on the cast Eveiy card — 
every spot of a card, out or m, was r^^btered in 
Piatt's memory, ready at a calL The Eari was 
a little confuseid, and sometimes committed hlun- 
dera, which were invariably pointed out, and ani- 
madverted upon by Bifiss Pratt, whether as his 
antagonist or his partner. Then she had the im- 
pertinence to shake her head, and hem, sigh, and 
even groan at times ; and to sum up the whole, 
when they played together, she had the assurance 
to insist upon taking the trickst which was an 
usurpation of power beyond all endurance. 

While the seniors <^ the company were ar- 
ranging themselves at their several card parties, 
the younger part rq>aired to the music-room, 
where Gertrude was urged to sing by all pre- 
sent, except Colond Delmour, who preeerved a 
moody silence. Teazed into compliance, she at 
length seated herself at the harp, and began to 
prdude. 

" You accompany Miss St Clair, Frederick ?" 
said Mr. Delmour to his brother, in a tone of in- 
quiry. 

"Miss St Clair has found out that I am a bad 
accompaniment," answered he in a manner which 
only Gertrude coul|d understand. " To one who 
sings so true, so perfectly iree from all/oMto^ it 
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orast be a severe penliiice to find herself clogged 
with me, who am a perfect novice in that artae in 
ereiy other." 

"I prefer singing alone,** said Geitnide, vain- 
ly tryhig to conceal her agitation at this insulting 
speech. 

* **li IB extremely mortifying,'' said Mr. Lynd- 
say, instantly attracting tiie attention to himself, 
'* that I am seldom or never asked to sing— it is 
difficult to acci^Hmt for this insensibility on the 
part of my fiiends in partv^ular— of the woild m 
i;eneral ; but I am reeol'ved to remain no longer 
silent under such contumely. Miss St Clair will 
take me under her patronage— my wrobgs shaU 
be heard in full bravura this very night— where 
shall I find words vast enou^ to express my 
feelings ?" And he turned over the mudc, while 
he hummed Quarini's ** Bring me a hundred reeds 
of decent growth to form a pip^" kc^— then se- 
lecting the beautiful arietta—- 

*< lot* unero, fin efae nprli dhTIora, 
Coi baci i nori secarener il i 



Eauli 



roffia 
le.feo 



rosa Aurora, 



Vedi mohi stille, Tecondax le 
lo t'amero, io t'amero, io 



lepiante, 
I'amOToP* 



he placed it before Miss St Clair, saying "TTill 
the mistress allow her pnMgfi to choose for her- 
fself and him?" 

Gkrtrude, thou^ in some degree restofed to 
adP-possession, could only bow her acquiescence ; 
but the state of her feefings was such as prevented 
her doing justice either to herself or her aocompap 
niment She was scarcely sensible of the beaoty 
of his style of singing. Neither was it then she 
was struck with the smgularity of having lived so 
long under the same roof, without being aware 
that he possessed a skill and taste in music which, 
with most people, would have formed a prominent 
feature in their character, and which they would 
long ere then have found an opportunity of dis- 
playing. ButLyndsaydid nothing for display, and 
now his talents were merely brought out when they 
oould be of service to another. Gertrude, how- 
ever, saw nothing of all this— she saw nothing 
but that Colonel Delmour had disappeared upon 
Mr. Lyndsay taking his station by her. The 
song ended, she hastily relinquished her seat to 
another lady, and it was occupied in rotation till 
carriages were announced, and the party broke 
up. Gertrude availed herself of the bustle of de- 
partures to make her escape to her own chamber ; 
but as she passed through the suite of apart- 
ments, she found Colond Delmour in one of the 
roost remote, pacing up and down with every 
Inaik of disquiet She would have retreated, but 
quickly advancing, he seised her hand ; then, in 
the same odd ironical manner he had hitherto 
practised, he requested that Miss St Clair would 
honour him so far as to endure his presence for a 
few moments. 

** I know nothing Colonel Ddn^ can hare to 



say to me,** answered Gertrude, roused to some- 
thing like indignation; "unless, indeed, to apok»- 
gize for his behaviour." 

** Apologize I" repeated he with vehemence. 
"No, that certainly is not my purpose— unless 
MissStClair will first deign to account for her's; 
but die thing is impossible ; however I might dis- 
frttst others, I cannot disbelieve the evidence of 
my own senses— " 

"I am ignorant of your meaning; — I cannot 
listen to such frantic expressions—^ and she 
sought to withdraw her hand from him. 

•* Frantic ! Yes, I am firantic to sedi that«x- 
planation from you which I have a right to de- 
mand—and wiU demand from another quarter." 

" For mercy's sake ! tell me what is the meas- 
ing of this !" cried G^ertrude, in great emotieo. 
" Why am I subjected to hear such violent-^ 
■och msulting language— and fVora yon!" And 
the tears burst from her eyes. 

Colonel Dehnour gazed upon her for a few mi- 
nutes in silence, then in a somewhat calmer tone, 
and heaving a deep sigh, he proceeded — 

** But a few hours ago, and tears from your 
eyes would have been as blood from my own 
heart— and even yet, deceived and injured as I 
a m " he stapled in muck agitation; then 
again giving way to his passion^-" But you ask 
me why you are subjected to such language? — 
your own heart might have spared you that ques- 
tion." 

" I have not deserved this— I will not endure 
it ;" and Miss St CUir again sought to leave the 
room. 

" Then why have / deserved— why must / en* 
dure to be mocked and deluded with hopes you 
never meant to realize?— Yes— that cold-bkxKled 
S3rstematic purita% Lyndsay dares to love yon — 
snd you but kt shall answer for this to me." 

For a moment Gertrude regarded him with a 
look of the most unfeigned astonishment, whieh 
only gave way to the deep blush that dyed her 
cheeks— but it was not the lAish of shame oi 
confusion, but the glow of indignation, and, with 
an air of offended dignity, she said— 

"Since you believe me capable, 'after what 
passed to-day, of loving another, you might well 
treat me as you have done ; but what am I to 
think of one who could, for a single instant, sus- 
pect roe of such base— such monstrous dupli- 
city?" 

" G^ertlud^'* cried Colonel Delmour, in great 

agitation, " Gertrude, I am a wretch if you 

but why those blushes — ^that confusion at sight 
of him ?— Why that air of intelligence that at- 
tends your intercourse, and Did I not hear 

you myself, when you withdrew with him to the 
window, ask, with all the solicitude of the most 
heartfelt interest, what he must think of you? 

he !— What would his thou^ta signify to 

you if your aflfections were mine?" 

Gertrude felt almost despair as she thoug|it d 
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tiie bnpoMilnUty of clearing herself ftom 
done, which die was aware there was bat too 
much reason to attach to her — and she remained 
eSent, while Colonel Delmour's eyes were ixed 
upon her with an expression of tiie most intense 
anxiety. At length, with a deep sigh, she said— 

** That there exists a mutual cause of embar^ 
rassment betwixt Mr. Lyndsay and me, I do not 
deny ; but it is one which involves the interest of 
a tldrd person, and I dare not divulge it even to 
you — that, and that only, b the cause of the con- 
fusion you witnessed and of the words you over- 
heard — More I cannot — dare not say — ^I am 
pledged to silence.** 

^ By him ?** demanded Colonel Delmour im- 
petuously. 

** No---by another— but that other I may not 
pame.*' 

Colonel Delmour still looked doubtingly. 

" And how long is this mysterious connexion 
to continue?** * 

** Heaven only knows ! but do notr— do boC 
ask me fkrther." 

And as she bent her head dejectedly forward, 
the string of pearls which hung from her neck at- 
tracted her lover's eye, and again his wavering 
suspicions were roused as he remembered the 
conversation repeated by Miss Pmtt 

" And these precious baubles !** cried he, 
pointing contemptuously to them — '< Do they 
fonn part of the mysterious chain which links 
your fate so indissolubly ^th that of Mr. Ljmd- 
say?" 

** I see I am doubted — dubelieved — it is de- 
grading to be thus interrogated !" and with an 
air of displeasure, foreign to her natural charac- 
ter, she rose to quit the room. 

** Gertrude," cried Colonel Delmour, detaining 
her, "you know not— you cannot conceive how 
my heart is racked and tortured. I will — I must 
have my doubts ended one way or other ere we 
part — perhaps for ever: tell me then — are not 
these the gift of tiat— of Edward Lyndsay ?" 

" The gillt of Edward Lyndsay !»» repeated Gei^ 
trude in the utmoet amazement '* What an 
idea !" and she almost smiled in scorn. ^ The 
pearls are a present I received not many hours 
since from Lord Rossville— I thought little of them 
then," added she, with a simple tenderness which 
carried conviction even to Colonel Delmour, ** for 
I had just parted from you." 

** Gertrude, dear C}er^de,can you foigiveme 7" 
and he poured forth the most vehement reproaches 
on himself, mbgled with such expressions of 
love towards her as failed not to obtain pardon. 
He related to her what had passed with Miss 
Pratt relative to the pearis, and m so doing served 
a double purpose, by clearing himself from the 
charges that had been brought against him by that 
lady. . This trait of her senred to show Ctertrude 
how little dependence ought to be placed on her 
leport, and she felt as though she too had been 
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guilty of injustice towards hsr lover, in eveo fis* 
tening to her malicious insmuatioM. 

Though somewhat pained, yet, on the wholes 
she was not displeased at what had passed. Like 
many others, she cherished that &tal mistake — 
that jealousy is the oflipring of love rather than 
the infirmity of temper, and, as such, its excesses 
were easily forgiven. In short, this was a lover's 
quarrd — ^fint quarrel too, and, consequently, it 
served rather to heighten than diminish the mu- 
tual attachment 

Dehnour was to set off early the following 
morning; and Gertrude, too much agitated to 
return to the company, took farewell of him, and 
hastened to her own apartment to hide her part- 
ing tears. 



CHAFTBR XXXV. 

" Qaoiqae ces perMones a'aient point d'inter^t k em 
qa'ili diseiit, il ne faut pas condure de la abtokmieot 
qu'ils ne meotcot poinO' 

Pascal. 

Mr. Ltwdbat was neither a weak nor a vain 
man, and he was too well acquainted with the 
nature of Miss Pratt, to attach much credit to 
any thing she said. He was aware that, with- 
out absolutely speaking falsehood, she veiy rarely 
spoke truth— that, like many other people, she 
fiiiled in repeating precisely what she heard, not 
so much from design as from confusion of brain, 
redundancy of &ncy, imperfect organic construc- 
tion, or, in short, some one or all of the causes^ 
which seem to render simple repetition infinitely 
more difficult than the most compound multipli- 
cation or addition. Much might be said upon 
this subject, but few readers are fond of digres- 
sions, especially when of a moral or didactic na- 
ture ; tiie cause of Miss Pratt's observations must 
therefore be left to the construction of the worid, 
which is seldom disposed to be over charitable in 
its conclusions. 

Mr. L3mdsay, indeed, was little in the habit of 
attending to her w<mls, being possessed of that 
enviable power of mental transmigration, whidb 
placed him, when even within her grasp, quite 
beyond the influence of her power. He had, how- 
ever, been struck with the mystical fragments Oi. 
speech she had bestowed on him the preceding 
evening — he was aware how little dependence 
was to be placed upon them, but like the spider 
her webs, even though wove out of her own intel- 
lectual resources, must still have something to 
cling to, and he resolved to lose no time in demo- 
lishing those cobwebs of her imagination. He 
therefore accosted her the followbg morning as, 
according to custom, she stood airing herself at 
the hall-door, and, without allowing her thne to 
spread her wings and fly off in any of her discinw 
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life flightB, he grately begged to know the raeau- 
kig of the wocds ehe had iddreaeed to him the 
eveiUDg before. 

''My words !" eicUimed ehe in some asto- 
nishnieai at being, for the first time in her hfe, ask- 
ed for words.^*' My words! what are you going 
to make of my words, my dear?" 

''Notmach; but! confess I am rather ciuioiis 
to know in what way I am thought to have play- 
ed my cards bS well, as >" 

** O! I know where you are now--but if you 
want to take me in, Mr. Edward, that won*t do 
— they say * Day-light peeps through a small 
hole,* and * Love, like smoke» will not hide ;' so 
you needn't trouble yourself to go about the bush 
with me— but you needn't be afraid— mum's the 
word — mum and budget, ha, ha, ha I — do you re- 
member that ? It's mum with you it seems, and 
budget with a certain gay Colonel, for he's off 
the field*- «ye ! you've really been very sly — but 
what will my Xjord and his member say to it, 
think you?" 

" It would be afieetation in me to pretend that 
I do not understand your allusions, groundless 
and absurd as they are," said Lyndsay ; ''but 1 do 
assure you upon my word of honour, ^ 

" Bow wow, my dear, dont tell me of your 
words of honour in love afiairs ; I'll rather trust 
to my own eyes and ears than to any of your words 
of honour. I declare you're as bad as Anthony 
Whyte. I thoui^t he would have raised the 
country at the report of his marriage with Lady 
Sophia Bellenden.— fle certainly did pay her 
some attentions, but he never went the lengths 
that people said, though it wasnt for want of 
good encouragement" 

" Well, but as I have never presumed to pay 
attentions, and cannot boast of having received 
any encouragement, any report of that kind 
roust have originated in some mistake, and 
would place both parties in an awkward predica- 
ment." 

"Fiddle faddle! Really, my dear, when the 
Lady doesn't deny it, I dont think it sets you 
veiy well to be discomposed about it— aye, you 
may look, but I assure you it's the case, that 
she as much as confessed it to me last night— e 
now " 

"Confessed what?" asked Mr. Lyndsay in 



" Just that the Colonel had got his ofliet^-Oh ! 
bow I enjoy that!— and that a certain person," 
with a bow, "was her humble servant" 

"Impossible ! your ears have deceived yon." 

"My ears deceive me, indeed! what would 
they do that for?— you surely don't think I'm 
deaf 7 and if I am, I'm sure I'm not blind ! Tou 
lovers seem always to think other people have 
lost their senses as well as yourselves, but it's 
only love that's blind, my dear." 

" Miss Pratt, I beg yom will listen to me se- 
lloQsly, while I assure you, in the most solemn 



manner, that yon are under a compile delusion. 
— ^For myself, I can only be honoured by sudi a 
supposition^>ut it is injurious, it is insulting to 
Miss St Clair, to have it imagined that she has 
already b^towed her regpirds upon me, who am, 
in fact, still almost a stranger to her." 

Mr. Lyndsay spoke with that air of truth and 
sincerity that would have carried conviction to 
any other mind. 

"As to that, itdoesnt take a lifetime to fall in 
love, and your sudden love is always the stron§^ 
est— many a one has been over head and ears 
before you could say Jack Robinson. I really 
dont see why you should take it so much to heart, 
when the lady putsup with it so quietly ; but more 
than that, I happened to hear something last night 
—I may as well tell you what it was, if it was 
only to save you telling any more fibs to me 
about it I happened to be uikinga turn through 
the rooms last night, just to cool myself a little, 
after losing seven points, all owing to your good 
uncle's obstinacy— when I came to the— what-do- 
ye-call-it-room there— the door was open, and 
there I heard the Colonel say in a voice like any 
lion," raising hers in imitation, "You love 
that— that— (no matter what)— that Edward 
Lyndsay, says he, and you've deceived and bam- 
booaled me. — I know tliat you^re given your aP> 
fections to bun ; but he shall answer for it— and 
so he went on like any madman. I didnt hear so 
well what she said, — ^for, you know, she doesnt 
speak veiy loud ; but I heard her say that she 
oouldnt and wouldn't endure such insolence, and 
that he had no right to speak to her m that way. 
But just then Lwd Rossville was calling me to 
go and play the game over again with him — and, 
at any rate, you know, I wouldnt have staid to 



" All that is nothing to the purpose," cried Mr. 
Lyndsay, m some Uttle emotion; "at least the 
only purpoee is to show how little dependence you 
ought to place on any of your senses, since they 
must all have beguiled you in this matter. You 
will therefore act a prudent part for yourself, and 
a more delicate one towards Miss St Clair, if you 
refrain from making any such comments in fu- 
ture — be assured you will only render yourself 
highly ridiculous " 

"O! you neednt be afraid ; I'm not gomgto 
trouble my head about the matter," returned Miss 
Pratt, reddening with anger; "but you'll not 
easily persuade me that I've lost my senses, be- 
cause 1 happen to have a little more penetration 
than my neighbours." And away pattered the 
offended fair, rather confirmed than shaken in her 
preconceived notions on the subject 

Disbelieving, as he certainly did, the greater 
part of Miss Pratt's communications, still it was 
not in nature that Mr. Lyndsay should have felt 
altogether indifferent to them. Although not a 
person to yield his affections lightly, he certainly 
had been charmed with Miss St Clair's beauty 
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and grtoe— with the mincled vivacity and ■oft* 
ness of her nunnen, and with the open nobecut 
of her character. There was aJl to captivate a 
mind and taste such as his ; but there was still 
something wanting to render the charm complete. 
Firm in his own religious principles, he iminly 
sought in Gertrude for any corresponding senti- 
ments. Gertrude was religious— what mind of 
any excellence is not 7 but hers was the religion 
of poetry— of taste— of feeling— of impulse — of 
any and every thing but Christianity. He saw 
much of fine natural feeling— but in vain sought 
for any guiding principle of duty. Her mind 
seemed as a lovely, floweiy, pathless waste, 
whose sweets exhaled in vain— all was giaoeful 
luxuriance — but all was transient and perishable 
in its loveliness. No plant of immortal growth 
grew there— no *< flowers worthy of Paradise.** 

Mr. Lyndsay had discernment to trace the 
leading features of his cousin's mind, even 
through the veil which was cast over it by Lord 
Ro88ville*s tyranny and Mrs. St Clair's artifice. 
He saw her ardent, enthusiastic, and susceptible 
—but rash, visionary, and unreguUted— he feared 
she was in bad hands, even in her mother's ; but 
he dreaded still more lest Colonel Ddmour should 
succeed in gaining her afiections. He suspected 
his design; and, from his previous knowledge of 
his habitB and principles, was convinced that 
such an union would be the wreck of Gertrude's 
peace and happiness. 

Since that strange and mysterious adventure in 
the wood he had felt a still deeper interest in her, 
and be wished, if possible, to gain her firiendship 
and confidence, that he might endeavour to save 
her from thf snares with which she was beset 
In short, Lyndsay's feelings towards her werecom- 
pounded int« one which could not have been eap 
aily defined— it was neither love nor friendship^ 
yet partook of the nature of both— for it had some- 
what of the excitement of the one with the disin* 
terestedness of the other. 

The mutual embarrassment of the cousins was 
'not lessened when they next met, and they seemed, 
by a sort of tacit agreement, to avoid each other, 
which Miss Pratt set down as a proof positive that 
there was a perfect understanding between them 
--but she was highly provoked that, with all her 
watching and spying, she never could detect 
stolen glances, or soft whispers, or tite^UU walks, 
or private meetings, or any of those various 
symptoms which so often enable single ladies to 
anticipate and settlea marriage beforo it has been 
even thought of by the parties themsdvee. 

Not daring, however, to give utterance to her 
thoughts where she was, and unable any longer 
to keep her disoovery pent up within her own 
bosom, she availed herself of the opportunity of a 
fru eattj as she called it, to make out her visit to 
Lady Millbank ; and there she aooordin^y be- 
took herself withber budget— containing, in strict 
ooofidenoe^ all the paiticdan of Colonel Dsl- 
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moor's refusal— bis 
his lightening Miss St Clair into hysterics by 
his violence, kc kckc Then came the his- 
toiy of Mr. Lyndsay's aooeptance— her own bright 
discoveries— a full and minute description of the 
pearls, well garnished with conjectures, as to how 
it would all end when Mr. Mraber came to poll 
and found another elected and returned. Some 
of these dark sayings she had even dared to throw 
out to Lord Rossville ; but his Lordship's thoughts 
were so engrossed by the reahtie^of electioneer- 
ing thathe had none to throw away upon it me- 
taphorically. 

Miss Pratt's departure was, as usual, a relief to 
the whole party ; but to none so much as to Miss 
St CUir and Mr. Lyndsay, who soon found 
themselves conversing together, if not with their 
former ease, with more than their former interest 
meachocher. She could not be insensible to the 
quiet elegance of his manners, and tiie superiority 
of his conversation, but yet she failed U> do him 
justice ; for, solely occupied with one engrossing 
object, she merely sought in any other wherewithal 
to lighten the tedium of his absence. Two dif- 
ferent pictures had been presented to her in the 
characters of the cousins— the one rich, varied, 
and brilliant in its cMouring— the other correct 
and beautiful in its outline. The one attracting 
instant admiration — the other appreciated only 
by the oarefiil and discriminating. Hadpeifeo- 
tioQ itself now been placed before her, it bad 
&iled to captivate the heart, over which a denied 
unagination had cast its deoeitful hoes. The 
idol of that heait had gained an absolute asceo- 
daney over her afibctions, and on it she looked-^ 
not with the steady eye of sober truth, but with 
the fascinated gaxe of spell-bo«nd illusisn. 



CBAFTBR XZXVL 

" Many, like myielf, are sidi of this disease : that 
when they know oot how to write, yel cannot refrain 
from writmg." 

EaASMVt. 

The following letters were put into Grertnxde's 
hand one rooming. The first she opened waa 
sealed with an ervei^green leaf, motto, Je ne ehrnigt 
qu^en tnourant, 

" 1 am inexpressibly pained to think what an 
opinion my dearest cousin must have formed of 
me, fiom having allowed so mdbh time to elapse 
ere I commenced a correspondence, from which, 
beUeve me, I expect to derive the most unfeigned 
and heartfelt delight But you, my dear friend, 
whose fote it has been to roam, ' and other realms 
to view,' will, I am sure, make allowance for the 
apparent neglect and unkindness I have been 
guilty of^ which, be assured, was very for from 
designed on my part Indeed, scarce a day has 
elapsed smce we parted that I have not planned 
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tekmgapmy pentoaddrewydn, andtoattonpt 
to oo&Tey to you some idea, however fkiDt, of all 
I haye seen and felt since bidding adieu U> Cale- 
donia. But, alaa I so many of the vulgar cases 
of life obtrude themsdves even here, in ' wilds 
unknown to the public view/ as have left me lit- 
tle leisure for the interchange of thought 

** Were it not for these annoyances, and the 
want of a congenial soul to pour forth my feelings 
to, I oould almost imagine myself in Paradise. 
•dlpropM, is a certain re^ment still at B., and have 
you got acquainted with any of the officers yet ? 
You will, perhaps, be tempted to smile at that 
question ; but, I assure you, there is nothing at 
all in it The Major and Bell (or Mrs. Major 
Waddell, as she wishes to be called in future, as 
she thinks Bell too ^miliar an appellation for a 
married woman) are, I think, an uncommon hap- 
py attached pair— the only drawback to their hap- 
piness b the Major's having been particularly 
bilious of late, which he ascribes to the heat of 
the weather, but expects to derive the greatest 
benefit from the waters of Harrowgate. For my 
part, I am sure many a * longing lingering look' 
I shall cast behind when we bid adieu to the sylp 
▼an shores of Winander. 1 have attempted some 
vi^wB of it, which may serve to cany to you some 
idea of its beauties. One on a watch-paper, I 
think my most successful effort The Major has 
rallied me a good deal as to who that is intended 
for— but positively that is all a joke, I do assure 
you. But it is time that I should now attempt to 
give you some account of my travels, though, as 
I promise myself the delight of showing you my 
journal when we meet, I shall omit the detail of our 
journey, and at once* waft you to what I call Lake 
Land. But,where sImlU I find language to express 
my admira^n I 

** One thing I must not omit to mention, in or- 
der that you may be able to conceive some idea 
of the delight we experienced, and for which we 
were indebted to the Major's politeness and gal- 
lantly. In order to surprise us, he proposed our 
taking a little quiet sail, as he termed it, on the 
lake. AU was silence; — when, upon a signal 
made, fi^e to yourself the astonishment and 
delist of Mrs. Major and myself, when a grand 
Bourisfa of French horns burst upon our ears — 
waking the echoes all around — the delightful har- 
mony was repeated from every recess which echo 
haunted on the borders of the lake. At first, in- 
deed, the surprise was almost too much for Mrs. 
Mi^, and she became a little hjrsterical, but she 
was soon recovered by the Major's tenderness and 
assurances of safety. Indeed, he is, without excep- 
tion, the most exemplary and devoted husband I 
ever beheld ; — still I confess, (but that is entre 
fiONt,) that to me the little taste he displays for 
the tuneful nine would be a great drawback to 
my matrimonial felicity. 
4 " After having enjoyed this deli^tful concert, 
we bade a long aiuu to the sylvan shores of 



Ulls Water, and proceeded to Eesinek, or, as 
it is properiy denominated, Derwent Water, 
which is about three miles long ; its pure tran»- 
parent bosom, studded with numberiess wooded 
islands, and its sides, beautifully variegated with 
elegant mansions, snow-whi^e cottages, taper 
spiles, plsasant fields, adorned by the hand of 
cultivation, and towering groves, that seem as if 
impervious to the light of day. The celebrated 
fall of Lodore I shall not attempt to depict ; but 
figure, if you can, a stupendous cataract, rushing 
hendlong over enormous rocks and crags, which 
vainly seem to oppose themselves to its progress. 

** With regret we tore ourselves from the culti- 
vated beauties of Derwent, and taking a look, en 
passmiL, of the more secluded Grrassmere and 
Kydall, we at length found ourselves on the 
shores of the magnificent Winander. 

** Picture to yourself, if it be possible, stupend- 
ous mountains rearing their cloud-capped heads 
in all the sublimity of horror, while an immense 
sheet of azure reflected the crimson and ydlow 
rays of the setting sun as they floated o'er its 
motionless green bosom, on which was impressed 
the bright image of the surrounding woods and 
meadows, speckled with snowy cottages and 
elegant villas! I really felt as if inspired, so 
much was my enthusiasm kindled, and yet I fear 
my description will fail in conveying to you any 
idea of this never-to-be-forgotten scene. But I 
must now bid you adieu, which I do with the 
greatest reluctance. How thought flows upon 
me when I take up my pen ! — ^how inconceivable 
to me the distaste which some people express for 
letter-writing! 

** SeribhUngt as they contemptuously tenn it t 
— ^How I pity such vulgar souls ! You, my dear 
cousin, I am sure, are not one of thekL 1 have 
scarcely left room for Mrs. Major to add a P. S. 
Adieu! your afieotionate 

"LlLLT." 

Mrs. Waddell's postscript was as follows: — 

<* Ma chere Cousine, 
" Of course, you cannot expect that I, a married 
woman, can possibly have much leisure to devote 
to my female friends, with an adoring husband, 
who never stirs firom my side, and to whom my 
every thought is due. But this much, in justice 
to myself, I think it proper to say, that I am the 
happiest of my sex, and that I find my Waddell 
every thing generous, kind, and brave ! 

** Isabella Waddell." 

The perusal of this letter was a severe tax npsis 
Oertrude's patience, as it has doubtless been upon' 
all who have read it — thou^ tempted to ftm^ 
at it, she was, however, too generous to expose 
it to ridicule, and therefore hastened to commit 
the fair Lilly's lucubrations to the flames. 

Poor Miss Lilly, like many other misses^ had 
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long timed at the chancter of an degant letteiv 
writer, and this epiitle she looked upon as one 
of her happiest efforiB ; she had studied it— she 
had meditated upon it— she had written a scrawl 
of it — die had consulted her journal upon it— in 
short, she had composed it One may compose 
a seimon, or an essay, or an any thing, save a 
letter; but when a letter is composed, all persons 
of taste must feel it is an odious composition. To 
speak with the pen is the art of letter-writing, and 
even a confused vulgar natural letter, flowing 
direct from the brain, or it may be from the heart, 
of one of uncultivated intellect, is more pleasing 
than the most studied and elaborate performance 
ftom the same source. But in letter-writing, as 
in conversation, many seem to study to mak^ 
themselves tiresome, who, had they allowed their 
pens and their tongues to take their natural 
course, mi^t have remained at least inoffensive. 
Yet many have lived to vmte good plain matter- 
of-fact letters, who have spent the early years of 
their life composing sentences, and rounding pe- 
riods, and writing descriptions from the false 
ideas they entertain on this subject But epough 
of condemnation on this^ after all, venial trans- 
gression. ^ 

The otiier letter was in a different strain, as 
follows: — 

"My Dear Cousin, 
** I feel encouraged to the liberty I am going to 
take, by the kindness you showed me when at 
Bellevoe. Your good- will may now be the means 
of rendering mo an essential service, and I would 
feel myself to blame, if false diffidence should 
hinder me from unbosoming myself to you. I 
was several times on the point of explainmg my- 
self to you, but thought I could more easily do it 
in writing, and now that I take up my pen, I wish I 
had rather spoken to you when I had so many 
favourable opportunities. But why am I so wa- 
vering and foolish, when I ought with confidence 
to look to Him who has promised to direct the 
Christianas path, and who has promised that He 
will never leave nor forAJce those who put their 
trust in Him, and acknowledge Him in all their 
ways? I must now trust to your patience while 
I tell my tale. A mutual attachment has subsist- 
ed between William Leslie and myself from our 
earliest years ; but he u poor, and on that account, 
and that only, it is not sanctioned by my parents 
— of course, you will believe that I never would 
enter into so sacred a coimexion without their 
consent I love and reverence them too much, 
and, above all, I fear God, but 6un would I hope 
that, had he a competency, their prejudices (for 
prejudices I must call them) would be overcome. 
William*8 choice was eariy pointed to the church, 
and his clerical education has for some time been 
completely finished, but bidierto all his efibrts to 
procure a living have proved ine£foctoal. fAj 
frther mi^t assiflt himi but he is veiy lukewann 



in tiie cause, as both my mother and he dedan 
they caimot bear the idea of seeing me the wife 
of a poor minister. But I have leamt that poverty 
is a compamtive thing, and that a compeieoce to 
some is riches, while to others wealth seems little 
better than splen<fid want It is true, riches will 
be denied me, but the greater blessings of peace 
and mutual auction may, by the blessing of God, 
be my happy lot Even when called upon to en- 
dure hardship and privations, our souls will not 
be cast down, for with one heart and one faith, 
we will cheerfully bear the crosses of this life^ 
looking forward to the inseparable and everlast- 
ing happiness of that which is to come. 

** * Better is a dinner of herbs where love is,' 
than to sit in the joyless ease of indifierence 
amidst heartless grandeur, or to drink the bitter 
cup of variance. Ah! mydearcousin,6odonly 
can put gladness in theheart, and tis not by the 
worid or the things of the world. I( as I be^^ 
religion be indeed the soul of happinees, then 
may I reasonably hope for that peace which the 
world cannot give, with one whom I have known 
and loved from my earliest years, and whose 
faith and practice are those of a follower of Jesus 
Christ 

"This attachment is no phantom of a heated 
imagination. Our mutual love is now a. princi- 
ple — it cannot be extinguished, but it may be sa- 
crificed to a still more sacred claim. I again re- 
peat, I never will marry without the consent and 
blessing of my parents, but were my dear Wil- 
liam provided for, I think their pride would yield 
to their stronger feeling of afiection forme. Yet 
I almost blush to trouble you with ray selfish 
eonoems, though I know you will befriend me if 
you can. The church of Clearbum is in Lord 
Rossville's gift— the present incumbent is old and 
infirm, and an assistant and successor is to be 
immediately appointed. I do not ask you to re- 
commend William Leslie, because you ought 
not to recommend one to fill so sacred an office who 
is utteriy unknown to you ; but if you would 
name him to Lord Rossville— if you wcmld requ^ 
of him to inquire into his character and qualifica- 
tions of those who can judge of them, and then 
if you will support him witii your influence, you 
will confer a heartfelt obligation on your faithful 
and affectionate cousin, 

"AmmbBlace." 



CBAPTB& zxzvn. 

"With a great uoderatanding as a round orb that tum- 
bles hither and thither, aUe to guest at ihe depth of the 
great sea." 

Hindoo^ De$cripHtni ofUubr Oid. 

To feel and to act were with Gertrude commoo- 
ly one and the same thing^reflection seldom vraa 
^owad to interpose its coofing influe&oe^ and 
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•earcely had^be fimshed reading the letter when 
she flew to Lord Roesville to ask (and she had 
BO doobt to obtain) the boon solicited. She 
found the Earl alone in his study, surrounded 
with papers and parchments, and lo^ung, if pos- 
sible, even more than usually portentous. 

•* I am come, my Lord, to ask — to beg a favour," 
— she begaii, almost breathless from haste and 
emotion. 

** Miss St Clair, this is rather an mterruption ; 
but be seated — be seated— and be composed. 
You, and indeed all who have any claims upon my 
time, influence, or assistance, will ever find my 
ear open to the voice of proper solicitation — there- 
fore, I again repeat, be composed and allow this 
flow of spirits to subside ere you commence." 

There is noUung less likely to promote its end 
than a reconmiendation to be cooled and compos- 
ed, when one is all ardour and eagerness— but 
this was one of Lord Rossville's methods of tor- 
menting his victims. He was always composed 
himselC^ even when in ang^r — that is^ he was 
always heavy, dull, and formal — and no subject 
could warm him so as to make him neglect the 
slow pompous formation of his sentences. His 
body was heavy — ^his nerves were tou^i — ^his 
blood was thick— he was a dull man— but, like 
many other men, he deceived himself^ for he 
thought his dulness was self-command, and that 
he hftd the same merit in being composed as one 
whose perceptions are lively, whose blood flows 
rapidly, and whose ready imagination compre- 
hends whole sentences such as his Lordship com- 
posed, ere they were half pronounced — one, in 
short, who thought and spoke with natural feel- 
ing and animation. Difierent, indeed, was Lord 
Ro8sville*s composure from that of one who *' hath 
leajned to rule his own spirit," for he had a tem- 
per to rule but no spirit He had a sluggish, ob- 
stinate, thick-headed, pragmatical temper, inca- 
pable of hunying him into the ^ullitions of pas- 
sion, tis true, but not the less troublesome and 
tormenting to those who opposed it But this <<e- 
Mtr§tum — for it was mere absence of animal 
beat that kept his Lordship cod — was more than 
compensated by what he deemed the masculine 
tone and nervous energy of his language, heigh- 
tened as it was by gesticulation suited to the sub- 
ject 

**Be composed," repeated be again, aiW a 
pause — ^bis own composure becoming more and 
more heavy. 

'*0, it is nothing— I only feel a little afraid, 
lest yon should think me too presuming when I 
ask — but I believe the petition itself will plead its 
own cause better than I can do ;" and she put 
her cousm's letter into his Lordship's hands, with 
very sanguine anticipations as to the result 

Lord Rossville perused it in silence; bdt his 
looks became darker at every line, and his head 
shook, or rather trembled, from beginning to end. 
. ^ A most wild, dangerous, and improper letter," 



said he, when he finished it, Tainly endeavouring * 
to speak quicker — ** I am pained to think that such 
a letter should have been addressed to you — ^that 
such a letter shoukl have been presented by you 
to me," — and his Lordship walked up and down 
the room in composed discomposure, while Ger^ 
trade remained aghast and motionless, at seeing 
her church in the air thus vanish like the baseless 
fabric of a vision. '* Is it possible. Miss St Clair," 
— asked he, his hand slowly rising — "^ is it pos- 
sible that 3rou had perused tiiiis letter?" pointing 
with his obstinate-looking fingers to the paper in 
question — " And is it possible that, having read, 
you can also sanction, and approve, and assist a 
young female in setting up her own judgment in 
opposition to the known will and intention of her 
parents, and to the opinion and ^proval of the 
world in general ?" 

" Althou^ my cousin is so unfortunate as to 
diflTer from her parents on that subject," said Ger- 
trude, timidly — ^'she declares that she will not 
disobey them." 

*< Not disobey them 7— Good Heavens ! Miss 
St Clair, what do you term disobedience ?" The 
dignity of this appeal waf interrupted by a cough. 
** / have lived longer in the world, and have seen 
rather more of mankind than you have done, and 
I do not hesitate to say, that the principles con- 
tained in this letter, if acted upon by the bulk of 
mankind, (and it is only by generalizing prin- 
ciples that we can fairly bring them to the test,) 
must eventually prove highly destructive to the 
present order of things, inasmuch as they are to- 
tally subversive of all filial obedience and parental 
authority." 

Gertrude was much at a loss to answer this 
tirade, which confounded, without in the smallest 
degree convincing her. Again, however, she tried 
to urge something in extenuation ; ^ut it was, 
as Jeremy Taylor expresses it, treading on the 
corns of his Lordship's mind to attack any of his 
opinions.or prejudices ; and it was resented ac- 
cordingly. 

" I own I am distressed — mortified— shocked — 
Miss St Clair, that a letter containing such senti- 
ments should be advocated by you— sentiments 
fraught with so much mischief— principles de- 
structive of the mutual relationship of parent and 
child — wild, fantastical, new-fangled notions, set- 
ting at defiance all proper doctrines of religion, 
and only calculated to disturb, and finally abolish 
all orders of society — and yet it is such— such — 
I say 1 should consider myself as acting a most 
hi^y culpable part, were I to lend the smallest 
countenance or sanction to such measures ;"— 
and be walked up and down the room, his shoes 
creaking at every step. — ** Mr. Black is a sensible 
well-principled man, and obviously views the mat- 
ter in the same light as I do, and as, indeed, all 
persons of a right way of thinking should do. A 
young female to presume to judge for herself^ in 
opposition to the wishes of her parents*- to the 
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opinion of tfie woiid— to the genenl voioe of maa- 
kiod, and to seek to — to aBsnme the mask of re- 
ligion, in order to— to atifle the voice of duty, it is 
lamentable — it is deplorable— it is monstrous I — 
What was it but by such steps as these the es- 
tablished order of things in a neighbouring coun- 
tiy were gradually undermined, and at length 
finally overthrown? — ^It was by such steps as 
these" (knocking the letter slowly with his knuo 
kles) ''that the altar and the throne— religion 
and— and— «nd loyalty— and— and sound mo- 
rality — all that were formerly held sacred, fell sa- 
crifioes to these very levelling pfinciples ;" — and 
he threw the letter from him with all the energy of 
virtuous indignation. 

Gtortmde could scarcely refram from smiting at 
the idea of Anne Black's marriage endangering 
church and state; and something of that sort she 
ventured to express— 

''I beg pardon, my Lord," said she; **but, 
even supposing my cousin's marriage were to 
take place, I cannot perceive any bad conse- 
quences that would result from it, unless to ber- 
•el£" 

** You do not perceive— you do not perceive the 
pernicious e£bcts of such an example operating on 
young females in the same sphere? operating, 
too, under my sanctioii and countenance— «nd — 
and — and — and /to become the patron of rebel- 
lious undutiful children ! theconniveratlowand 
improper and clandestine connexions! Were 
•udi a precedent once established, where is it to 
end ? You yourself, I shall suppose, for the 
sake of illustrating my argument; you presum- 
ing upon my license in this instance, deem jrour- 
•^ authoiked to select — choose— and— «nd — 
and declare, that you will select and dioose— 
nay, tha^ you htne selected and chosen a^-a part- 
ner for yourself, not only without my concur* 
vence, but in direct opposition and contradiction 
to my will and authority. I ask, would not such 
behaviour on your part be, I do not scruple to 
H^, monstrous ?" 

Gertrude was not prepared for this digression, 
but she saw by his Lordship's bend, that an an- 
swer was expected, and in some trepidation she 
replied — 

** I hope it never will be my misfortune to dif- 
fer from your Lordship on this subject But if it 
should '* she stopped in much agitation. 

** You hope it will never be youf misfortune 
V to diflbr from me," repeated his Lordship, with a 
very dissatisfied look, "that is a style of Ian- . 
gnage. Miss St Clair, I own, which does not sa* 
tiflfy me. On that subject I can allow no difier- 
ences. No young lady, of a rig|it way of think- 
ing, oog^ or e«n have a difierent opmion on so 
important a point, from those whom it is her duty 
to reverence and obey." 

Hb Lordriiip paused, and seemed tp be revolv« 
ing some mighty matter in his mind, and Ger- 
tradfl^ trembling to what this might lead, rose, 
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and taking up her cousin's letter, was preparing 
to leave the room, when her uncle motioned with 
his hand for her to resume her seat ; then in a 
slow, solemn tone, spoke as follows : — 

** It certainly formed no part of my original 
plan with r^ard to you, that, at this early stage 
of your existence, you should have been niade ac- 
quainted with the plans 1 had fonned and laid 
down for your final disposal ; but, from what has 
passed, I am inclined to think, that, in deviating 
from my former purpose, I shall do wisely and 
welL" fie then proceeded in the same prolix 
manner to unfold to Gertrude the future web of 
her life, as spun and wove by his Lordship's own 
hand, or rather bead. 

Gertrude heard, without surprise, but not with- 
out emotion, that she was the destined wife of 
Mi, Delmour, and, in that light, was considered 
by him, and by all the members of the family, 
and by all the freeholdera in the county, and 
her heart glowed with resentment at the titoughts 
of any one having thus dared to appropriate her 
without her own consent Scarcely could she 
listen with patience, while Lord Rossville detail- 
ed, in the most minute, yet guarded manner, his 
plans with regard to her future establishment, as 
if afraid of making her too happy, or raismg her 
expectations too high. Thus, after having 
settled every thing regarding her marriage^ with 
more than a lawyer's punctilio, he hastened to 
undo his own work in the same breath, by add- 
mg, that it was not his intention that the mar- 
riage should take place until she had attained 
the age of twenty-one, at soonest ; perhaps not 
even then, as he was no advocate for early alli- 
ances—that is, too eariy. " There was a time 
for all things, and that time most be regulated by 
circumstances ; but, in the meantime " 

** In the meantime, my Lord," cried Gertrude, 
with great emotion, ** I must be allowed to dis- 
claim any engagement with Mr. Delmour." 

The Eari regarded her for some moments with 
the greatest astonishment, and seemed as if 
wlH^y bereft of the power of expressing the m- 
dignation which swdled in his bosom, almost to 
suflboation, at this act of overt rebellion. At 
length he found words, thou^ ideas were still 
wanting. 

** What am I to understand from this most ex- 
traordinary speech. Miss St Clair 7" bterrogated 
he, with some difikulty. 

Gertrude, in much emotion, but with the uU 
most gentleness of nmnner, repeated her words. 

*< Allowed to disclaim any engagement with 
Mr. Delmour! a most extraordinary proposal at 
such a time! — at a time when so much is at stake 
— a most improper, nay, a most indelicate propo- 
sal in the present posture of afiairs,*^ 

His Lordship cleared his voifCL hemmed, 
coughed, and proceeded : — ** You cannot be ig- 
norant. Miss St Clair, of the very important con* 
test at present carrying on in this county—* con- 
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tut which 18 of vital fanportAiieeto the power and 
oonaequenoe of thjm fapiljF — and, I may add, of 
soQie interest to tfie countzy at large ; ai^ in theee 
times of anarchy and lebelljon, when the Throne 
and the Gk>vemnient are assailed on all sides by 
factious and turbulent demagogues, it is 'of the 
utmost importance that our representation in Par- 
Jiament be sound, loyal, and patriotic, if we ex- 
pect that our religion and lawi may be preserved, 
and handed down unimpaired to our posterity." 

Her assent seemed to be expected ya this open- 
ing speech ; but Gertrude could make iione. 
The Earl went on — 

" You are probably not aware of the motives 
which have actuated me in thus developing my 
schemes and intentions to you, and to the worid 
in general, at this period ; and, in domg so, I ceiv 
tainly have deviated from my original plan ; but 
-we must all occasionally be regulated by circum- 
stances ; and, I think, I have only to state to you 
that the succesa of this most important political 
contest depends very considerably upon the un- 
derstanding that Mr. Delmour will eventually, 
and in all probability, one day become,, through 
your instrumentality, the lawful possessor of the 
family estates in this county, to grant your hearty 
concurrence in the proposed arrangement :-vin 
ope word, I could not with propriety offer Mr. 
- Delmour as the representative of this county, (he 
having little more than a nominal interest in it at 
present,) — unless — as the, in all likelihood — the 
intended husband of the presumptive (observe, I 
say presumptive, not apparent) heiress of Ros»- 
ville." 

His Lordship was so much pleased with the 
eloquence and brilliancy of his harangue, that, as 
he went on, he gradually spoke himself into good 
humour ; and by the time it was ended, he had 
almost forgot the origin of his elocution. Grer- 
triide remained silent, struggling with contending 
feelings. On the one hand was the fear of be- 
traying her secret predilection for Colonel Del- 
mour ; — on the other, her scorn and detestation 
of every thing resembling duplicity and deceit 
At length, her natural love of truth and eandour 
prevailed, and, mustering courage, she said — 

'* Much as it pains me to oppose you, my dear 
uncle, yet I should be still more unworthy your 
affection, where I to leave you in an error: — ^For- 
give me** — she paused — ^her heart throbbed, and 
her colour rose — "forgive me, I will not deceive 
you. I cannot sanction the engagement you have 
formed for me — ^I never can be the wife of Mr. 
Ddmour." 

This was something so far beyond what Lord 
RossviHe could have anticipated, that it was some 
time ere the fact could find admittance to his 
brain, choked up as it always was with his own 
notions. While the process of conviction was 
carrying oil|:he therefore sat as if petrified. At 
length the light began to penetrate the dim 
opaque of his understanding; but his Lordship had, 



asosual, reoourse to oCfaer peoi^e^ words, till ho 
could muster his own forces. 

♦•Never can be the wife of Mr. Delmour !»» 
repeated%e m the tone of one who was not quite 
sure whether he were asleep or awake.— ♦'Not 
sanction the engagement 1 have formed for you ! 
What— what, in the name of Heaven, am I to 
understand from such language. Miss St Clair?** 

The understanding seemed so perfectly ob- 
vious, that (Gertrude felt mudi at a loss how to 
make it clearer. The question was again re- 
peated. 

"Excuse me, my Lord, Mr. Delmour is not 

the person I but, indeed, I do not know how to 

express myself in a mannerless likely to offend. 
I would say, that I wish to be left free, that I 
might be aDowed to choose in so important ^ 

^ You wish to be left free ! — ^You wish to be al- 
lowed to choose in so important! ^hem! — 

Really, Miss St Clair, I am too much astonished 
at the — the— the — the — the — the — what shall I 
call it? the unwarrantable levity of such a pro- 
posal, to answer it as it ought to be. You wish to 
be left free to choose ! and that in a point of such 
vast — such vital importance ! — astonishing ! Are ^^ 
you aware in what capacity it is that a suitable 
alliance is formed for you ? — That it is not as skn- 
ple Miss St Clair, and daughter of the Honour- 
able Thomas St Clair — but as niece to the Eail 
of Rossville, and presumptive heiress to the title 
and estates thereof; with the exception of the 
Barony of Larchdale, which, by deed of entail of 
Alexander, first Eari of Rossville, devolves upon 
the heirs male of the family ; and, therefore, it is 
to consolidate these properties, that they may be 
again reunited in the persons of your mutual heir 
or heirs, — an arrangement which has Mr. Del- 
mour's entire approbation. I say, that, under 
these circumstances, there is not-*t|itv«yOannot — 
•there must not, be a choice in the matter; but, 
mdeed, I am very much at a loss to know what 
tounderstan<fby such an expression. J certainly 
have not been accustomed to hear of young laifief 
of family, and fortune, and distinction, diobeing 
for themsdves in their matrimonial course, /can 
only say, for my own part, I— I— had no choice;'* 
Oertnide could scarcely restrain a smile at hear- 
ing Lord Rossville quote himself as a pattern to 
be followed instead of a rock to be shunned ; — 
but such is the blindness of human nature, we 
are all but too apt to hold ourselves up as guides 
when we ought to be satisfied to serve as bea- 
cons. 

•* Allowed to choose ! I— I— and pray, Miss 
St Clair, supposing, for one moment, it was so ; 
where, I ask, where woidd you, where coM you 
find such another gentleman as Mr. Delmour ; a 
gentleman of birth and fiuihion, of fine address, 
of appearance, of accomplishments; possesshig 
a fiist-rate understanding, of which he has already 
given undoubted proofs to* the worid, by having 
been appointed one of the Financial CoBumtteSL 
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winch, for to younf a man, I consider as a Tviy 
distinguished mark of pre-eminence? A man 
of fine person, of sound principles, of devoted 
loyalty, of high political consideration; but who, 
notwithstanding all those advantages, yet sid>- 
mits himself, in this case, solely to my guidance 
and management; I ask again, where could yo« 
find such another perfect gentleman 1^ 

*' I acknowledge Mr. Delmour's good qualities, 
my Lord — so far as I can pretend to judge of 
them upon so slight an acquaintance," answered 
Gertrude hesitatingly ; " but— pray forgive me, if 
I still repeat that 1 roust be allowed to consider 
myself as perfectly disengaged." 

"Miss St Clair," cried the Earl, now abso- 
lutely gasping — "I can only say, that — that if 
you persist— 4f you presume to report yourself 
throughout the county as — as — as disengaged — 

I " the pulse of iJie seemed to stand still, and 

" nature made a pause, an awful pause, prophetic 
of its end." The clenched hand was slowly up- 
lifted — then descended with a wei^t that shook 
the table. "J cannot answer for the conse- 
quences !" This is a threat which always forms 
a happy climax to an argument from its vague- 
ness, and consequently its sublimity. 

At that moment the party in question entered 
— his hands full of open letters, and with an air 
of bustie and business not at all calculated to 
fiiscinate a romantic imagination such as Ger^ 
trade's. He was beginning some rather formal 
and complimentary apology for his interruption, 
when she rose, and in some confusion stammered 
out a few words in reply, then bowing to the Earl, 
was retiring, when Mr. Delmour begged to know 
whether she had any friends in the western ex- 
tremity of the county, as he was afraid he should 
be under the necessity of setting off for that 
quarter immediately, and should be much ho- 
noured by being the bearer of Miss St Clair's 
commands. 

Gertrude disclaimed all interest fai that part of 
the county, and scarcely able to express the com- 
mon dvilUies of parting, hastily withdrew. 



CHAPTEA ZXZVm. 



-My love's so true, 



That I can neither hide it where it is, 
Nor show it where it is not." 

Drtdbn's Mfor Love, 

Im every generous mind there is a spring, which, 
if touched rigbUy, yields fine issues, but if struck 
by an unskilful hand, produces only discord. So 
it was with Gertrude--affection would have led 
her— reason mi^t have guided — but mere au- 
thority couki never control her. To one of an 
independent spirit, n&thing, therefore, could be 
more irksome than the sitoation in which she was 



placed. She fell that, to be approved a(rii0nHit 
cease to act, cease to think, cease to fe^ cease 
to k>ve, but as directed by the will of her modMr 
and unde. A spirit such as hers could not at 
once be thus subdued ; and no one who has anj 
thing noble in their nature can be subdued bat b j 
their own will — their understanding adinowledg- 
ing the fitness of their submission. The Chris- 
tian, indeed, has his spirit subdued to yield obe- 
dience, contrary to his own ideas, to those who 
are placed over him by nature. But Gertrude's 
principles were not derived from this high and im- 
erring standard ; and though she gave a gene- 
ral assent to the doctrine that children owed obe- 
dience to their parents, yet it was with so many 
limitations, that tfaa principle only wanted suffi- 
cient temptation to be set aside. 

With regard to her uncle, his ri^t to control 
her seemed very doubtful ; and, indeed, the au- 
thori^ of uncles conmionly comes in a very ques- 
tionable shape, and is, perhaps, only to be consi- 
dered as bmdmg when the unde has received an- 
thority from a living parent, or has early and long 
supplied the place of a departed one. As for 
aunts, they are in general accustomed to dictate^ 
but are seldom so unreasonable as to expect to be 
obeyed. Yet love and tenderness, almost ma- 
ternal, have sometimes given them a power over 
a young and afiectionate heart, which all the vio* 
lence of improper authori^ never could have ob» 
tained. These would have subdued a mind such 
as (Gertrude's, but those gentle weapons were un- 
known, and unused either by Lord Rossville 
or Mrs. St Clair. Authori^ with the one-*aiti- 
fice with the other, were the means used to gain 
their difiierent purposes with ond ii|)pm opposite 
methods would have rendered submissive as a 
child and open as noon-day. 

Gertrude's first impulse was to hasten to her 
mother, and relate to her all that passed betwixt 
Lord Rossville and her — she expected to encoun- 
ter rq>roaches ; but Mrs. St Clair seemed almost 
frantic at her daughter's disdo^ure, and absolute- 
ly shook with terror, while she listened to Ger- 
trude's account of what had passed. But ere die 
had time to express her sentiments on the sub- 
ject, a message was brought from the Earl, re- 
questing her presence for half an hour in his study. 
Itwaseasy to guess atthesubjectinhand,andMrs. 
St Clair, though in great agitation, instantly obey- 
ed the summons. Gertinde waited vrith impa^ 
tience for neariy an hour and a half, ere the confer- 
ence was ended, and her mother appeared. When 
she did, she read vexation and discomfiture in 
her countenance. She was, however, too pru- 
dent to express her feelings, but contented her- 
self with saying, that she had found Lord Roe»- 
ville in great displeasure against his niece, and 
had left him quite immoveable as to the proposed 
alliance and declared engagement — and this waa 
all Gertrude could draw from her mother. She 
therefore sat down to answer the unfortunate 
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letter tiwt bad been tiie innocent cftose of tins 
prematuro fdoireitf ement, which she did by la- 
menting her present inability to aid her consin in 
any eh^pe, but eoncluding with the warmest as- 
surances of regard and promises of assistance, 
should it ever be in her power to befriend her. 
She was then preparing to dress for dinner, vdien 
the following note was pieaented to her : 

''The Earl of RossviUe presents compliments 
to Miss St CUir, and while matters remain in 
their present unpleasant position, and until some 
arrangement of an amicable nature has taken 
place, it is his wish and expectation that Miss St 
Clair should confine herself to her own aparU 
meot — U mmf be presumed frcmiMispotiiion, 

« RoeavOU CatOe, iOlk dug, 18—." 

His Lordship, when he perused this masteiw 
piece of a billet, had fondly imagined it would 
apeak daggers to the soul of his niece, and he 
piqued himself not a tittle at the^SncMe of punish- 
ing her in this exemplary manner, and at the same 
time keeping her transgression a secret from 
the rest of the family, whom he wished to remain 
in ignoriuice of this defiance of his power. Qer^ 
trude, of eourse^ complied with this embargo, and 
Jeft to her mother to give what name she pleased 
to her disorder. A week elapsed, and Gertrude 
•till remained in durance, but she bore her im- 
prisonment with great heroism, and its languid 
hours were entivened by a packet received 
through some unknown channel from Colonel 
Delmour. It afidcted to be merely a parcel of 
music ; but it contained a letter full of all that 
love-letters are usually fuU of— hopes^ears— la^ 
mentations — vows — reproaches — raptures — de- 
speir. It may be supposed this did not tend to 
render Gertrude more compliant to her uncle's 
wishes ; and his Lordship was beginning to feel 
much at a loss how to proceed, when all the com- 
bustible partides of his composition were roused 
into action, and he hastened to array himself in 
all his honours, and take the field in fiill force. 
The report of his niece's engagement with Mr. 
Lyndsay had, by the ingenuity of Bdiss Pratt, 
quickly circulated throu^iottt the county, and 
had resounded and reverberated from all theoor^ 
ners of it before the last echo reached the dull 
ear of Lord Rossville ; but when it did, it pro- 
duced all die effect of a thunderbolt upon his 
senses. Not that he could all at once give credit 
to such a monstrous supposition, but it was quite 
bad enough that the thing should be said, or for 
one instant believed. As soon as he recovered 
•o far as to be able to ruminate, he therefore resolv- 
ed upon his plan of proceeding ; and, as the first 
step, summoned his niece to his presence. For 
some minutes he regarded her with a look which 
he vainly expected would cause her tosink to the 
ground---for the Earl thong|bt of expression, as 
Glendower did of spirits, that he had only to call 



them, and they woidd come. AAer waitbgin 
vain for the effects he anticipated, his Lordship 
found he must have moourse to his voice— not 
that he was averse to using that, but having wit- 
nessed the magic influence of a Siddons and a 
Keen, he had no doubt but that he too could look 
anntterable things ; and he had intended first to 
kill with the lightning of his eye, and then to revive 
with the gracious sound of his voice. All this he 
had intended ; but how often are the best inten- 
tions frustrated 1 

Gertrude was quite ignorant of these inten. 
tions, and in her uncle's persevering stare saw 
nothing but a stare, which being always a di»- 
agreeable thing, she sought to avoid by casting 
down her eyes. Still having somewh^e read 
that women cyi see even with their eyes shut. 
Lord Rossville flattered himself that his piercing 
gaze would penetrate throng the eyelids of his 
niece, and he waited a little longer in hopes ot 
seeing her at his feet 

At length she raised her eyes, but it was to 
exclaim at seeing a hawk dart past the window 
in pursuit of a dove. The Elarl now spoke. 

" Miss St'ciair, look at me." 

Gertrude obeyed, and did look, but with an 
expression which seemed to say, and what then ? 

" Look at me. Miss St Clair, if^ indeed, it is 
possible for you to meet my e3re, after what has 
recently come to my knowledge — Miss St Clair, 
this is neither a subject nor a time for trifling, and 
I will have neither equivocation nor prevarication 
— I ask you again — and 1 warn you to be cau- 
tious how and in what manner you frame your re- 
ply — I ask you again, are you willing to be re- 
stored to my favour and protection upon the 
terms I proposed, namely, that you consider 
yourself as engaged to Robert BurUngton Del- 
mour, Elsquire, Member of Parliamenr, the heir- 
male of this fiunily; and do you consent that the 
nuptials be solemnized at such time as I shall 
deem proper ?" 

" My Lord, I grieve that I cannot obey you ; 
but I will not deceive you. Mr. Delmour has 

my good wishes — my affections" she stopped 

and coloured deeply ; then added, in a low voice, 
** are not mine to bestow !" 

Lord Rossville was struck dumb at this daring 
avowal, which seemed to mock the thunderbolt 
he held in his hand, ready to hurl when the pro- 
per moment came. 

*<Miss St Clair," gasped he at length, <<are 
you aware of the construction that may be put 
upon such language 7— that it amounts, in th& 
ordinary language of the world, to an avowal or 
confession of a very particular, I may add, iaa- 
proper nature? Miss St Clair, what am I to un- 
derstand from such a declaration ? — a declaration 
which, in the eyes of the world, would be con- 
sidered as tantamount to an express, and direct, 
and explicit declaration of a prior and ille^ at- 
tachment, unsanctioned by me ?" 
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Qeitnide bowed her hmd, eithar to hide her 
Wuehety orto testify h« tMent. The Earl fo- 
earned — 

** Mite St Clair, my delicacy would have spar- 
ed you this — to you humiliating — ^to me distress- 
ing avowal; but you have thrown aeide the 
disguse— which— which— but I must now in* 
Ibrm you, that I am no stranger to this most inn 
proper, unaccountable, and unjustifiable transac- 
tion ; and that, as the preliminaiy step towards 
gaining my forgiveness for this, 1 must say, un- 
pardonable ofience, I must insist upon a complete 
and total renunciatioa of all fiurther intercourse 
with the party implicated.** 

^ My Lord," said Gertrude, trying to repress 
her tears, **I can only repeat what I have already 
said — I am sensible of your goodness — ^I grieve 
that I should have ofiended you ; but I never 
will renounce the right of choosing for myself— 
that choice is made — ^would it were one more 
pleasing to your Lordship." 

"* Miss St. Clair, I will not hear another sylla^ 
ble,"— cried the Earl, with an energy unparalleled 
in the annals of his life and conversation — ^ I 
here lay my positive injunctions upon you to re- 
frain from speaking, thinking, or acting any (ar- 
ther in this most faulty and improper transaction, 
and I shall, at the sam^.tilne, signify to the other 
party concerned, that, from this time, he likewise 
must cease to presume to consider you in any 
other light than that which the present relation- 
ship by blood warrants. I here positively annul 
and pronounce void whatsoever engagement, con- 
tract, deed, or instrument whatever, by wliidi this 
clandestine, and consequently, unlawful and im- 
proper correspondence has been " 

** No, my Lord," cried Gertrude, in her turn 
roused by such opprobrious epithets — ''you can- 
not annul the afl^tions of the heart I am not a 
slave to be thus bought and sold," exclaimed 
she, giving way to her long suppressed tears. . 

**Miss St Clair, such language— such senti- 
ments—are not lees unbecoming for you to utter 
than they are improper for me to hear. I will lis- 
ten to nothing more of the kind — but it is proper 
you should be made acquainted with what yon 
have to expect from me should you persist in this 
obstinate, and in&tuated, and destructive course 
in which you have begun. You are then to learn, 
that, in the event of your persisting in youi head- 
strong and unaccountable refusal to fulfil the en- 
gagement I have contracted for you with the heir- 
male of this family, it is ray firm resolution, and 
final determination, instantly to withdraw from 
you my countenance — alienate from you and 
your heirs every sixpence of property, heritable 
and personal, which it is in my power to dispose 
of; and fiuther, there is good reason to believe, 
that it will bear a question whether I am not at 
liberty, under the deed of Simon, second Eari of 
Boesville, to dispose and bequeath the whole of 
the lands and estates according to my will and 



pleasure. At aU events, die rifsht of tyiag ftmm 
up for an indefinite term of years is undouhtedt 
and shall most unquestionahly be put m force. 
You have, therefore, to choose betwixt aa amnni 
income of 90,00(M., to whidi you are at pres^at 
presumptive heiress, (that is eventually,) or to 
sink at once into comparative poverty, and insig- 
nificance, and obscurity." 

''My choice is made, my Lord," said Ger- 
trude, instantly calmed into the most perfect com- 
posure. 

" Then, Miss St Clair, you knoW| and are fril- 
ly aware of the consequences." 

Gertrude only bent her head in silent acquies- 
cence, and, rising to leave the room, the Earl 
rang the bell with rather more of energy than 
was his custom, and, as she retired, she heard 
him desiie that Mr. Lyndsay might attend him 
immediately. 



CHAPTBR XXXIX. 



' The man scarcely lives who i» not more credaloaB 
n be oaght to be, m who does not 
casions give credit to tales which noc c 



than be oaght to be, ind who does not upon many oo- 
casions give credit to tales which noc onlv Uira out t« 
be perfectly false, but which a very moderate degree 



<^ reflection and attention sughl have taught njnl' 
could not weQ be true." 

Adam Smitb. 

Thvab is nothing tends so much to brace the 
nerves and keep up the tone of the spirits, as the 
sense of having been treated with injustice. Fcr 
some time, therefore, Gertrude folt as though vhe 
had gained a trimnph by the sacrifice she had 
made to her lover ; she exulted in the thought of 
thus proving to him the sincerity and the devoted- 
ness of her affection, and delighted her fond and 
simple fancy, by imagining how much dearer she 
would be to bun as the (for his sake) poor Ger- 
trude St Cktir, than she ever could have boen as 
tiie heiress of Roesville. But the first ^ow of en- 
thusiasm over, she sighed as she thought, " Yet 
how sweet would have been the pleasure of be- 
stowing upon him all that I now see — these noble 
woods — this far spreading domain, I had hoped 
to have made him master of ! They tell me he is 
exp'^sive, that is, he has a magnificent taste, and 
loves show and splendotu', and pictures, and fine 
horses, and every thing that is beautiful. Ah ! 
how luippy I should have been in the means of 
gratifying him, and of making him so happy-* 
oh ! so happy, that he should have had nothing 
to wish for — ^yet all these he will sacrifice for me, 
for he has often decUued my afiection was all 
the worid to him. What signifies tlien the 
loss of wealth to those who can be rich in mu- 
tual love 7" Thus commnned (Gertrude widi 
herself, and at eighteen, who would not have done 
the same 7 
Meanwhile the Eari was somewhat at a loss 
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^irant ciduifte to pitr8ii6 wiQi tfie dChcr suppoMn c** 
fender, Mr. Ljndsay. His Lordahip, onkAown 
to himMU; YmA tliat tort of ktuitiTe respect (br 
his nephew, which we«k mhide, however agauist 
their j^rtin, must alwajrs feel towards strong oMs, 
but he still tmsted to his powers of expression, 
and therefore arrailged his aspect, ms nearly as 
he could, into that cast with which he imagined 
Bmtus had passed sentence on his sons. But 
looks were as much thrown away upon Mr. 
Lyndsay as they had been upon Gertrude ; that 
gtatleman testified no sort of emotkm whatever 
At beholding his Lordship's brows bent full upon 
him, and the fiarl again found himself reduced to 
the vulgar method <^ explaining himself in words. 
He then entered upon a speech, Which, for intri- 
cacy of design and nselessness of puipese, might 
have vied with the fiu^famed labyrinth of Crete. 
Poor Bfr. Lyndsay toiled after him in vain, quite 
unable even to conjecture where his Lcmlship 
was driving and what was to be the issue of hia 
tortaous harangue. At length the Earl emerged 
from the dim eclipee, in which, shorn of his 
beams, he had so long shed disastrous twilight, 
if not upon nations, at least upon individuals, apd 
the truth burst upon Lyndsay*s almost benighted 
•eases. Fot a moment, a strange glow of delight 
e*ne over his heait at hearing himself called 
upon to renounce all claim to the hand and afieo- 
tions of Miss St Clair, but it as quickly faded, 
as he thought of the diflforence of their views and 
sentiments, and he smiled in scorn at his own 
credulity, for having for an instant, given ear to 
such a delusion. " It is impossible for me to re* 
Unquish what I never possessed," said he in an- 
swer to the Earl^s appeal ; **nor can I even flatter 
myself it is in my power to obtain. This is some 
of Miss Pratt*s idle rumours, which have found 
their way to your Lordship's ear; believe me, 
tiiey are quite unworthy of a moment's conside- 
ration." 

But it was in vain to hold this language to 
Lord Rossville ; it was seldom an idea found eiv* 
trance into his head, and when once there^ it was 
no easy matter to dislodge it — it became, not the 
mere furniture of the head, to be turned or chang- 
ed at will, but seemed actually to become a part 
of the head itself, which it required a sort of men- 
tal scalping or trepanning to remove. In vain, 
therefore, was Mr. Lyndsay's denial — the EatI 
remained steadfast in his bdief, and rejected the 
idea of Miss Pratt with the greatest contempt 
He ** was peifectly informed of the whole from 
authority it was impossible to question." He 
then went over the same ground he had taken 
with Gtoitrude— the loss of his countenance — the 
breakmg of the entail— the tying up of the pro- 
perty, kH^kc " Were I, as you imagine, ho- 
noured with Miss St Clair's partiality," said 
Lyndsay, **1 must frankly tell you, that all you 
have now said would not have the shchtest influ- ' 
mtot upon me. I hope it never wilfhave i^on 



the man who is so toumta as to gain h«r aft6' 
tions. Much as he may value your Lordship's 
favour and the Rossville esUtes, I trust he will 
never put either of them in competitioa with Miss 
St Clair." 

This was past answering. Lord Rossville took 
two or three turns through the room, before he 
could trust himself to reply, then spoke — 

"Mr. Lyndsay, I can only impute tfaistergiver. 
sation of yours (to call it by no hanher name) to 
a very mistaken and destructive sense of honour; 
but what will you say. Sir, when I inform you, 
that not many minutes have elapsed since, in this 
very apartment, and on this very spot, I reoeivedy 
from the lips of the* young lady herseli; the open 
and aveweid acknowledgmentof her— her — hei^-g 
what shall I call it ? her highly improper attach- 
ment to, and engagement with yoursdf?" 

"Impossible I" exclaimed Mr. Lyndsay, his face 
flushing with a variety of contending emotiens $ — 
"she did notx-she could not say so." 

Mr. Lyndsay knew his undo to be a weak, tire- 
some, conceited man — but he also knew lum to be 
a man of perfect veracity-*<me who, at least, al- 
ways intoided to speak the truth. Such an un- 
qnahfled assertion, tiierefore, as that he had jtist 
made, could notfliilto be heard by him with seme 
emotion, however mingled with incredulity. 

Lord Rossville, in great displeasure that his 
word should be doubted, repeated his nephew's 
last words with more than usual pompous indi|»» 
nation, then added — " I should deem it deroga- 
tory to myself to insist feftiier upon this suligect 
I can only repeat, and that upon the honour of a 
peer, that I have received from Miss St Clair the 
avowal of her clandestine attachment to you, and 
farther heard her assert and maintain her right to 
make such a choice." 

"Enough, my Lord," cried Mr. Lyndsay; 
" tis in vain to attempt to answer sucif assertions 
at present — but I shall endeavour to furnish you 
with some explanation of this mystary ere long." 
And he hastily withdrew, despairing of any eluci- 
dation fWmi Lord Rossville. Yet hew or where 
to find it he knew not, still less could he form any 
plausible conjecture as to the truth ; there was 
none to whom he could apply, for there was no 
one "on whose judgment or principles he oouM 
place any reBance. At one time he thought, was 
it possible Gertrude could be playing fidse, and 
using his name as a cover to some clandestine 
engagement — the stranger? — Colonel Debnoart * 
— but the next minute he chedied tiie idea aa un*- 
woithy of her, of himself! Whatever her faulta 
mig^t be, duplicity certainly was not of the nu|^ 
her— there was an air and expression of Candour 
and openness in her countenance, manners, words^ 
which placed her above the meanness of suspi- 
cion. At length he resolved to seek her himself 
and try whether he could not penetrate this my»> 
tery. 

€kttrade had remained standing at the window 
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of one of dM public roonu she had to pu8 through 
in leaving Lord Roaaville's apartment — she had 
been gazing with a vague mingled feeling of pride 
and regret at the lovely scene that lay before her 
In all the glowing tints of autumn, when she was 
roused from her reverie by the entrance of Mr. 
Lyndsay. He accosted her with an inquiry afVer 
her health, and then one of those awkward si- 
lences which every body has felt, ensued. At 
length, as she turned to quit the room, he 
spoke. — 

'*Once, my dear cousin," said he, "you con* 
ferred upon me the privilege of a friend — that of 
«peaking the truth to you." 

** It is one you have hitherto made little use of,*' 
^plied she ; then deeply colouring as the 
thoughts of the midnight rencontre rushed to mmd, 
ahe added, " I have, perhaps, no right to expect 
Ihat Mr. Lyndsay should do what drcumstanoes 
must have rendeired so disagreeable a task for 
him." 

" Yoa wrong yourself and me by such a sup- 
position," said h& "However inexplicable some 
things may appear, a few words of truth, 1 am 
very sure, will set all to rights." 

'*No," exclaimed Grertmde, in much agitation ; 
" inexplicable I must still remain to you— ask me 
nothing— I cannot, indeed, I cannot answer any 
questions." 

** Gertrude," said Mr. Lyndsay, with great 
emotion, "it is essential to my happiness — ^per- 
haps to yours— that we should understand each 
other." He paused, then, by a strong effort, pro- 
ceeded, " You will call it folly, presumption, 
madness, when I tell you that Lord Rossville, 
under the influence of some unaccountable delu- 
sion, has called upon me to resign all pretensions 

to your favour — ^to your band ." He stopped, 

and Gertrude, overwhelmed with surprise and con- 
fusion, remained silent 

" Had I dared to aspire to it," continued he in 
increasing agitation — " 1 know no earthly motive 
that would have induced me to relinquish my 
claims — but, Gertrude," and he would have tal^^ 
her hand, but, roused to aelf-possession, she saw 
there was only one course she could now pursue — 
she must throw herself upon the generosity of her 
cousin — she must con6de to him the secret of her 
attachment to Colonel Dehnour — noble and dis- 
interested as he was, she knew him to be incapa- 
ble of abusing her confidence, and with a mixture 
of embarrassment and simplicity, she disclosed to 
him the situation in which she stood. 

Mr. Ljrndsay heard her with the deepest inter- 
e|t, while she lamented the misunderstanding that 
had occurred with her uncle, and avowed that' 
her afiecttons were no longer her own to bestow ; 
but when, with faltering tongue and downcast 
eyes, she named Colonel Delmour as the object 
of her choice, a shade of anguish overcast his 
&ce. 

^'Twthcnaslfeand!" ezdatmed he. «Ah! 
90 



Gertrude^ would I could have saved yoa fion 

thisl" 

"Saved me!" repeated Gertrude, colouring 
deq>ly with shame and displeasure as she turned 
away. 

" Forgive me, my dear cousin," cried be— "I 
did not mean to ofiend you — 1 spoke too abruptly ; 
but 1 cannot retract what I have uttered. Did not 
you promise to hear and to bear the truth from 
me?" 

"I was ignorant then, that, under the name of 
truth, I was to be called upon to give ear to detrao- 
tion, and detraction against the absent" 

Lyndsay looked upon her more in sorrow than 
in anger, while he answered — " Yet, if you saw 
one in whom you were interested on the brink of 
a precipice, would any consideration withhold you 
from giving them warning of their danger 7 from 
saving them, if you possibly could ? But do not 
injure me so far— do not suppose me so base as to 
have said to you what I have not said — ^what I will 
riot again repeat to Colonel Delmour himselfl I 
have warned him that I would do all in my pow- 
er to save you from ever becoming his, if that is 
detraction !" 

"Be it what it may," cried Gertrude^"! will 
hear no more — already I have heard too much ;" 
and her voice quivered with emotion — " I will go 
to Lord RossvUle — I will clear up this error — be 
the consequences to myself what they may ;" and 
rejecting Lyndsay*s effi>rt to detain her, she flew 
to Lord Rossville, and, in all the excitement of 
wounded feeling, acknowledged Colonel Del- 
mour as the object of her preference. 

It was some time ere the Earl could open his 
eyes to this flood of new light; but when hedid, 
long and tiresome was the scene that ensued. 
This was worse and worse — to have chosen the 
wrong brother; — twas strange — ^^was passing 
strange ; and a parallel was drawn betwixt the 
two brothers, that, in his Lordship's estimation 
at least might have rivalled that of Hamlet In 
vain was* he denounced ; even had she credited 
the aspersions cast upon him, they would have 
now come too late ; they might grieve, but they 
could not change her heart At length the whole 
concluded with her being discarded from her un- 
cle's presence and protection. Mrs. St Clair was 
next summoned, and a long consultation ensued^ 
Her anger and dismay were at least equal to th» 
Earl's, though caused by different views of the 
sam^ subject How to dispose of the ofiender 
was the next question. To permit her to bask 
in the light of his Lordship's countenance, evoD 
while under excommunication, would never do— > 
yet to confine her to her apartment, or discard her 
utteriy, would be making the matter public. And 
as he had no doubt he would ultimately prevail, 
he was anxious, he said, that the flame of re- 
bellion should not be seen until he had fairty ex- 
tinguished it In this emergency, the only course 
Mn. St Clair could suggest was, that her 
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^fengftter Bnd flhe shoold pay a visit toherBistera. 
To thb bis Lordship at first objected ; but, upon 
hearimg that they lived in the most retired melan- 
dioly manner, and that it would be a perfect act 
of penance for Grertnide to reside there, he con- 
sented. Under pretence of change of air, there- 
fore, for Miss St Clair's cold, it was settled that 
they should immediately depart — and the neces- 
sary arrangements having been made, for the 
sake of appearances, and, as he expressed it, to 
stifle any unpleasant surmises to which this hasty 
removal might have given birth, they were escort- 
ed to the carriage by the Earl himself*-he actual- 
ly handed in Mrs. St Clair, but only appeared to 
assist Gertrude — ^thud' preserving the beautifiil 
onityof his design to the last 



CBAPTKR XL. 

** lie fatit pas croirs que la vie des ChrMens soit 
«ae vie de tristetse, on ne quittoi las plaisirs que pour 
d'aiitres pkis graads." 

Pascau 

To the woiidly mmd there is always something 
depressing in the transition fVom grandeur to me- 
diolBrity. This Mrs. St Clair and her dau^ter 
experienced upon entering the simple dwelling of 
ike Miss Blacks. The one loved the pomps and 
the laxuries of high life, the other its elegancies 
and refinements, and both had . lost their relish 
for the humbler sphere which they were now en- 
terin£^. They were received by the sisters with 
an afiection and tenderness which seemed to flow 
from a better source than mere worldly polite- 
ness — there was an openness of character, a calm, 
sweet gentleness of manner, which could not fail 
to please; but there was, at the same time, a dif- 
ference of tastes, principles, and pursuits betwixt 
them and their visiters, which no courtesy of man- 
ner or cordiality of reception, could entirely do 
away. The Miss Blacks were no vain profes- 
sors of that religion which all pretend to honour 
with their lips, while with many their heart is far 
from it-*their time, their talents, their fortune, 
their hearts were devoted to its servicoi and, in 
devoting the heart to Ood, how various and com- 
prehensive are the duties which it embraces ! 
Different portions, indeed, had been assigned 
them, but both were labourers in the same vine- 
yard. 

" Thoogandt at His bidding speed 
And pott o*er land and ocean without rest : 
Ther also serve who only stand and wait'* 

Milton. 

The word of God was the rule of their faith 
and practice— they believed, and they obeyed. 
Yet, impressed as they were themselves with the 
importance of those divine truths, they were 



aware, that it is not by the mind but with the 
heart that man believeth unto salvation; and 
they sought rather to make Christianity loved and 
desired, than to prove it by reasoning and dis- 
putation. As the glories of the firmament are 
reflected in the placid bosom of some deep un- 
ruffled stream of the valley, so did divine truth 
shine in them with a dear yet subdued light ; 
while that charity which *' vaunteth not itself, ia 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil,** was visi- 
ble in the deportment of its votaries, and shed an 
indescribable charm over the tone of their con- 
versation. Without neglecting their own avoca* 
tions, or sacrificing their own pursuits, they ne* 
vertheless endeavoured, by every means in their 
power, to render their house agreeable to their 
visiters, and to promote, if not mirth and revelry, 
at least cheerfulness and amusement Still there 
was something in her sisters with which Mrs. St 
Clair coukl not assimilate— she felt their faith and 
their practice a jeproach to herself, and she turn- 
ed with aversion from their excellence, as Lucifer 
did from the sunbeams, only because of their 
brightness. Thus it is with true Christian piety, 
which seldom &ils to be an oflfence to some part 
of the world, which denounces as zealots and 
fanatics all who rise above their own low stand- 
ard. It was otherwise with* Gertrude; though 
not sufficiently enlightened to be above imbibing 
prejudices, she was yet too liberal-minded and 
candid to retain them ; and she had not lived 
many days with her aunts, ere she arrived at the 
conviction, that all religious people are not neces- 
sarily fools, hypocrites, or bigots. The unvary- 
ing mildness and gentleness of her aunts, their 
charity to all, their indulgence towards young peo- 
ple, c^d not £ul to gain her aflections ; and 
though their sentiments were totally difierent 
from hers, and what she deemed very out qf the 
way, still the fruits were so fiiir, that sfie could 
not but apply to them Pope's often misapplied 



" 'BMf can't be wrong whose Kfe is in the right" 

t 

But it was a species of virtue Gertrude felt no 
inclination to imitate ; all her ideas of virtue were 
those of imagmation ; she loved to expatiate in 
thought, on deeds of romantic, sentimental excel- 
lence; her money, and her tears, and her emotion, 
were always ready to bestow ; but when she heiw 
self was brought into contact with real genuine 
human wretchednen, she shrunk with horror and 
disgust from the encounter. The dirtiness of the 
houses, the coarseness of the people, the u^iness 
of the children, were all revolting to her fine-spun 
notions of the beauty of benevdence, and she 
longed to discover some fair specimens of ele^t 
wo, some interesting vestiges of human calamity, 
on whom to lavish the ardent sensibility of her 
warm and generous but unrenewed heart ; — in 
shorty her rdigion was the relig^Mi of impulse aitd 
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feeKb^, uid» aafaM bMii finely aud, ^Tutue m* 
quaes fatbil and reiolution of mind, aa well m 
delioacy of sentiment, end, unfortunately, the for- 
mer qualities are sometunee wanting where the 
latter is in the greatest perfection.** Alas! it is 
not in t^ world that charity assumes the fair and 
' gtmcefui form, with which painting and sculpture^ 
in ail the lichness of their imagination, have so 
often decked it 1 

Although the Miss Blacks lived, according to 
the worldly phrase, oat of the world, they never* 
theless had a society, which even Mrs. St Clair 
and her daughter felt it no degradation to mix in. 
Their doora were open to all, for they practised 
hoepitaljty towards all, though theirchosen friends 
were those whose faith and practice most closely 
resembled their own. 

William Leslie, the innocent cense of Gep- 
trude's present disgrace, was a Arequent visiter, 
and could not foil to make a favourable impres- 
sion on her horn bis interesting appearance^ and 
the modesty and propriety of his mannerew From 
the delicacy of his features he looked even 
younger than he was, and may be presented in 
the words of an andent and somewhat quaint 
description, as *< seeming much about twenty 
yean of age, brown-hair^ tall, of a sweet foce, 
and ofa most neat composttre.** She feltae mudi 
interest in the suctees of that attachment, as the 
^grosmng influence of her own would admit of 
her taking in any subject foreign to it fiut to 
die disquiets ef absence was now added a sort of 
revtlese anxiety, to receive renewed assafanoes of 
aflbetion from her lover ;— not that she douMtd bis 
fidelity, <» for a moment believed it coold be 
shaken by any vicissitude of fortune that mig|it 
befoUher; but still, as she knew Lord Roseville 
had communicated to him what had passed, it 
would have been gratifying to have been assured 
that his faith was unshaken. She saw by the pa- 
pers that his regiment was stU in England, per- 
haps then he meant to come himself, and bear her 
through the storm, to which her attachmeni to 
him had exposed he r and day after da/-«4iour 
after hour, Gertrude waited till waiting dege- 
nerated^intp watdung, and watching turned into 
the sickness of hope deferred. Mrs. St Clair 
read what was passing in her daughter's mind, 
and tried to take advantage of it, by prevailing on 
her to renounce the man who, at such a crisis, 
oould leave her itk doubt but for a single moment 
s« to the nature of his sentiments ; but tis long 
ere the young and generous heart can bdieve in 
anything so monstrous as the deceit of the object 
beloved, and Gertrude, even while she felt the 
anxieties of doabt, yet rejected almost with horror 
the idea of his unwortliinees. In vain did her 
aunts endeavour to lead ber thouj^its to better 
things, or even todirect het mind to other sources 
of occupation. , 

Gertrude, under the mfloenee of a wayward 
lad domineering pamion, could listen only to its 



voice; and the voice of the chaitaert dmrta h 
ever so wisely, foU unheeded on her ear; she 
felt almost provoked at their calmness and placi- 
dity, as contrasted with her own nneaay tbougbts 
and unsettled habits, and she secretly m^fUBO. at 
the insipid monotony of her life. 



CBAPTEK XU. 

** In hope a king doCh go to war. 
In hope a lover lives full loof, 
In hope a merchant lailt faU far, 
In hope just men do tufiW wrong ; 
in hope the plooglMoan sows his seed ; 
Thus hope helps thousands at their need ; 
Then faint not heart, among the rest, 
Whatever chance, hope tluMi the best." 

RiCUARO AlXlSOV. 

Hitherto the weather had been fine, and 
though fine weather in any town, but more espe- 
ciaUy in a Utile dull, dirty, provincial one, never 
•ppeanto less advantage, still it was a rehef to 
Gertrude to saunter alone in her atmt's fittle gaiw 
den, and sometimes to extend her rambles to the 
neighbouring fields ; but two days of incessant 
i;^n deprived her even of this resource, and she 
found herselSAut up in the same apartment with 
her mother and her atmts, unable to take any in- 
terest, either in their occupations or conversation. 
Where people's hearts are in unison, a very small 
space indeed suffices for their bodies ; but where 
there is no blending of tastes and pursuitB, sodal 
intercourse necessarily becomes irksome and op- 
pressive, and we sigh for even the joyless freedom 
of solitude. In the narrow dull streets of Barn- 
ford there was little to amuse or attract ; but Ger- 
trude sat at the window most part of the morn- 
ing, gazmg, she knew not at what Perhaps 
there are few stronger proofo of aberration of in- 
tellect, than that of a person looking out ofa win- 
dow, when there is nothing to be seen ; and at 
another time riie would have smiled in scorn at 
the idea of ever being tedticed to so pitiful a re- 
source. Certainly the objects upon which she 
looked with vacant eye were not of the most at^ 
tractive ofder. An old gentlewoman sat knitting 
— her hands at one side of her body, her head at 
the other, in the manner usually practised by ex- 
pert knitters. This old gentlewoman then sat 
knitting a large thick-shaped white lamb*s-wool 
stocking, with wires and quills, like thoee ** upon 
the fretful porcupine," studi in her girdle, and 
which her well trained fingers, ever and anon, 
exchanged and adjusted in a manner which none 
but a kmtter could comprehend or explain. It is , 
a galling thing to those whose hands will not move 
a finger, without the intervention of the head, thus 
to behold other hands perfbimingaU the intricacies 
of heel and toe, apparently by their own free wiU 
and accord. There are few servants who do Mt 
require to be oocasioaally looked after ; bnttinta 
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tnuty vid Ti^Uat menban n«ief appeand lo 
relmx in their labours, though the ejree of thiir 
mistress never weie once ^inctfid towaida them, 
but seeroad to be in actiTe obsenrance of aH that 
waa to be seen bejood tbi» sphere of ier own 
dwelling Much might be nid upon this sub- 
ject; but, doubtless, mj readers lore a well-knit 
story as much as a well-knit stocking ; and it 
would be like letting down a stitoh to enter upon 
a long digression at present. 

At the next house, a great washing was going 
on — maid-servantB, with pinned up sleeves, crim- 
son arms, and loose caps, came occasionally to 
the door to discharge tuba full of soap-suds, wbil« 
a roaring infant was dandled at the window by a 
little dir^ dog-eared-looking mho, with her bair 
en papiUotte, On the other side of the kaitting 
lady nothing waa visible to the ntked eye*, but 
the sound of an old cracked jinking spiaaet was 
heard unceasingly practisingBarbadoes' Bells and 
Nancy Dawson. Below was a shop, and over the 
halMoor leaned the shop-master, with a long 
sharp law nose,' looking as anxiously as ever did 
Sister Anne, to see if thine was any body coming. 
Now and then the street was enlivened with the 
clank of a pair of pattens ; — at another time a 
spattered cow was driven reluctantly alon^ low- 
ing most plaintively. There wsi^dso an occa^ 
sional cart shaking the houses in its progress, as it 
rumbled over the rugged pavement A hoarse 
shrieking ballad-singer made an attempt to eo^ 
lect an audience, by vociferating — 



t Chanticleer prodaiaM the dawn, 
i 0pao|ie8 dwk tbe thorn ; 
Bwuig nerds now qint the lawn ; 



** Bright Chanticleer i 
And0pao|' 
The lowuig I 

The lark springe from' the com. 
Docs, hantvnea, round the window throng. 

Fleet Towler leads the cry ; 
Arise J the burden of my song, 
This day a stag must die. 
Withabey,he,oheTy! 
Hark forward, hark forward, tantiry ! 
Hark, havk, tantiTy ! 
This day a stag must die. This day,'' &c« 

i 

But his only listeners were a boy going to schod, 
and a servant giri, bound on a message whi^ 
required despatch. These were sounds of hope- 
less misery ; but the blowing of a horn, with what 
is it not fraught to the watchhig heait and listen- 
mg ear 7 Qertrude strained her eyes, but along 
coach, covered with red cloaks and umbrellas, 
was just settingoflP— there was not even the hopes 
and fears of an arrival to agitate. 

The day was beginning to close in— dinner 
had been ordered, and Gertrude, with a deep 
si^ was turning from the window, when again 
tiie sound of wheels was heard— ebe tumed--a 
carriage was in si^t — it approached in the dubi- 
ous straggling manner of one uncertain of its des- 
tinatioa — the glasses were up, and dimmed with 
rain-^ut, oh ! agitation unspeakable I as it stop- 
ped for a moment opposite the window, Gertnide 



laeogniaed the weD-^kiiwwi Dslmowr etestt Pbr 
some s aomsn t s she saw— heard »otyn||— all was 
sibnttuBaultHihermind,asslietbou^t, *«Heis 
camel even now he seeks me !" Shelodiedup 
—the oarriags had moved on a fow doors, but 
thsfo it stood«-she saw the hind wheels, but she 
eould sse no more, save that it seemed to be 
causing a little bustle— heads were put out from 
the opposita wmdows, and two or three people 
cane ctat of their dwellings, and crossed tbe 
street lo it Eveiry instant seemed an age to 
Gtortruda, and some minutes elapsed, when again 
it was set in motion, h turned, she saw the 
horses' heads— they were ahnost at the door; 
there was no longer doubt— it was soon reality — 
the carriage drew up, a knid knock at the door 
startled even the Miss Blacks, the bustle of an 
arrival was heard below ; what was said Qertrude 
heard not ; a mist was before her eyes, a rush- 
ing sound in her ears. The door was thrown 
open, and in an instant the whole illusion vanish- 
ed, as if by the touch of some fell enchanter, for 
b pattered— Miss Pratt 



CBAPTta XLU, 

** How convenient it proves to be a rational animal, 
who knows how to findj or invent, a plausible pretext 
for whatever il has an mohaatioo to do !" 

FaAVSkia. 

** Mv dear Miss Black, tins is rsafly too much I 
Now, dont let me disturb you ; but what do yoo 
think ? Pve got into a fine serape, thanks to my 
pret^ madam of a maid. Miss Mary, 1 hope you 
feel yourself getting stouter; this is sad weather 
for riieumatiam, Mrs. St Clahr. Miss Ckrtrude, 
my dear, are you weU enough? But, as I was 
saying^ I really never was m snoh a situation in 
my Hfe before^ I've been staying fov the last 
week at old General Crabtree's ; poor man ! the 
gouCVeally diies not improve his temper, and the 
house is small, and altogether, to tell you the truth, 
I was gla<f of an excuse to get av»jvi^so when 
our friend, Mr. Dehnour, who's thei^ror a day or 
two OB his political purposes, proposed semting 
in his carriage to get something done to tbe 
lamps, I thougM I would just take the oppor- 
tunity of ooming in, having a hide businessoT 
my own at thia tkoe ; but what do you think ? 
Upon coming to my own house, lo and behold it's 
bard and fkst locked up, and that light-head- 
ed tawpee is off to a sick mother, or a brother 
from the sea, or some such sham, and I'm lefi to 
shift for myself— without a hole to put my head 
in. If die had had but the sense to have left 
my key, I oould have made a shift ^ 

At that mstant Miss Black's servant ent<)red 
with a large key, bearing to be the key of Miss 
Piatt's house, which, she said, had been sent by 

.,„.... uy^oogle 
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Mn. Dmunnore, the grocer, wHh whom Babby 
Bnidfoot had depoaited it at her departure. 

"That's my key, is it?" asked the owner, 
regarding it with a very bitter look ; " and much 
the better 111 be of that, to be sure,*' taking it 
with great reluctance. ** VU find cold quarters 
there, 1 think, for any body just come off a jour- 
ney." 

Miss Black was too sincere to make speeches, 
or express pleasure she did not feel ; but she took 
advantage of the first pause afforded by Miss 
Pratt, to express her wish that she would remain 
with them, and to aslHre her of a hearty wel- 
come to such accommodation as they had. 

« My dear Miss Black, this is really kind I a 
friend in need is a friend indeed. Well I may 
aay that! — ^But are you sure it's not putting you 
to any inconvenience 7 I know I may depend 
upon youc telling me honestly. To be sure, no- 
body need mind me, for, I thank my stare, I am 
easily put up ; I'm not one of those who can only 
«leep in their own beds ; I can lie in any bed, if 
it's not too hard, and is well made, and has plenty 
of pillows, and enough of blankets. ' Well, since 
you insist upon it. 111 just take the liberty of hav- 
ing my bits of things brought out here ; they can 
easily be moved afterwards. Then, my dear," — 
to the servant girl — " will you just tell the coach- 
man to take out my luggage? He must get 
somebody to help him with the largest trunk; 
and tell him to keep the small one with the right 
end upmost And do you hear, my dear, will 
you take care in carrying up the bandboxes? — 
and there's a large green bag, see that it's well 
fastened at the mouth; — and there's a pair of 
stout walking shoes in one of the pockets, and 
my work-bag, and a little brown paper parcel in 
the other — and there's a little basket in the cor^ 
ner, and that's all. — Well, this is really comfort>> 
aUe," drawing in her chair, *'fora person just 
come off a journey ;" taking off her shoes, and 
holding up her feet to the kindly influence of a 
blazing fire; — "and what's more, it is realiy 
kind," seizing Miss Mary's hands, and giving 
them a most emphatic squeeze; as much as 
to say— "And there is your reward." The ser- 
vant now entered, to say every thing had been 
taken out ; and the coachman begged* to know " if 
there was any word." This Miss Pratt well knew 
was, in other words, craving a douceur, and she 
looked a little blank as she answered—" No word 
— he is just to take the carriage, as his master de- 
sired him, to Springwell, the coachmaker's, in 
the High Causeway, and show him what's to be 
done to the carriage ; and he's just to leave it 
there, and make the best of his way home, with 
my compliments." Then, as if communing with 
herself, " If I bad been at home, I would have 
given him something this wet day — not that he's 
come so far as to need it — for it's but scrimp six 
miles — but, to be sure, the day's bad." 

Miss Black here resolved these doubts by 
94 



gtvmg orders ibr the coachman to have lome r§-^ 
fireshmoit 

" Well, that is really very humane oi yoo, my 
dear Miss Black; but I've my doubts whether 
it's right to give other people's servants any 
thing. Indeed, it's a principle with me never to 
give them money," — with a look, as much aa t» 
say, " am I not right ?" 

" When people give trouble," said Mra. St 
Clair, vrho was rather in a bad humour, and 
consequently very sensible in her remarks, " they 
ought to give something besides." 

" I beg your pardon, Mrs. St dair ; I know 
many people who set their faces agamst aUowing 
their servants to take money — many — they think 
it makes them greedy and rapacious, and 1 think 
so too. Indeed, I'm satisfied it's a wrong thing 
to give other people's servants money; but I 
think I ought to give my pretty light-headed Mrs. 
Babby a month of the tolbooth as a reward for 
her behaviour." 

Dinner, which had been retarded by Mis» 
Pratt's arrival, was now announced. "Bless me L 
% it that time of day 7— looking at her watch — *'^I 
dedare ifs twenty minutes past five;"— then 
forcing on her shoes — "You must excuse my 
sitting down in my pelisse — for, I assure you, I 
litde thought of dining in any body's bouse but 
my own to-day." Then, having taken her sta- 
tion at the table — ^* Barley broth,"— peeping into 
the tureen — " and a very good thing it is, when 
well made — and this is very nice — clear and 
strong — it's a great favourite of mine. — Miss 
Mary, let me recommend the broth to you. — Miss 
St Clair, my dear, you dont look as if you were 
hungry — ^that's with not being out to-day. I wish 
Anthony Whyte could see you just now ; for he 
says, an elegant female at dinner ought alwaya 
to look as if she did not care whether she were 
eating or not ; I really think you would please 
him iere." 

" I am sure I seldom care whether I sit dovm to 
dinner or not," said Mrs. St Clair, with a sigh ; 
though, by-the-by, she generally contrived to pick 
up the best of what was going. ^ 

"My dear Mrs. St Clair ! did you ever tiy to 
go without your dinner?" 

" I dare say I have fi^quently." 

" I beg your pardon, but really I think you must 
be mistaken there — take my word for it, nobody 
that has tried it once will *ever try it again — ^I 
speak fiom experience. I once tried to go with- 
out my dinner ; but, I can tell you, it was any 
thing but agreeable ; in short, it will not do, let 
people say as they will. What nice-looking 
whitings— that's one of Mr. Whyte's favourite 
dishes, nicely crisped with bread crumbs ; and 
this is a Bellevue chuckie, I'm sure, fat and fiur. 
— I dedare it's a treat to me to sit down to such a 
dinner; for I'm perfectly sick of the sight of tor- 
tie soup and great fat venison. I was really 
wearying to get to my own house for a Uttle^ if it 
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WIS odI J to refresh myMlf with a drop of plam baiw 
ley-broth and a bit of bailed mutton ; and what a 
pleasant thing for a few friends to meet this way, 
instead^ these great bubbleshows of people one 
sits down Mrithnow, where there's no carrying on 
any thing Uke rational conversation — ^Mrs. St 
Clair, allow me to help you—Miss Mary, you're 
doing very little— Miss St Clair, my dear, take a 
little wine with me to cheer you this bad day. — 
la this elder flower wine, Miss Black 7 — Upon 
my word, it's very little inferior to Anthony 
-Whyte's Frontiniac— * Here's a health to them 
that's awa,' " — with a signi6cant look and an 
attempt at the tune. " By-the-by, what did you 
think when you saw Mr. Delroour*s carriage ;top? 
I doubt you were a little disappointed, eh?** 

Gertrude felt too miserable even to be moved 
by Miss Pratt's ill- timed jests, and she remained 
pale, cold, and silent To attempt to carry on any 
thing vesembling conversation in Miss Pratt's 
company was impossible ; yet to endure her idle 
tattle for a whole evening was a sacrifice too 
great even for Miss Black's patient and gotyl 
breeding. It was in vain to have recourse jto 
music, as she then fastened herself upon some 
one of the company, and carried on her colloquy 
in loud wbiBpers, even more annoying to a nice 
toned ear than open declamatifm. 7^ on^ 
edectual mode of silencing her, then, was by read- 
ing aloud ; and although she highly disapproved 
of that manner of passing the time, and indeed 
remarked what a wearing-out thing it was for the 
reader, and how much easier it was for all par- 
ties just to sit and chat, yet her objections were 
politely waived ; and Miss Maiy, taking up a 
volume of Mackenzie, read the exquisitely beau- 
tiful story of La Roche — which served as a pre- 
lude to the solemn acts of devotion with which 
the evening dosed. 



^ CHAPTSa ZLIIL 

^ I pfaiy the torturer by small and snnll, 
To lengthen out ihe wont that must be spoken." 
Shaespeari. 

Thb sacred emotions which had been raised 
in Gertrude's soul had, while they lasted, shed 
their soothing influences on her heart ; but when 
these ceased, she felt gladness only that the day 
was done, and that she should now be alone. 
Htinying to her chamber, she took out the often 
perused letter of her lover — the only one she had 
ever received from him, but that one, did it not 
stand for a thousand ? There was all that the 
warmest, tenderest passion could dictate — there 
was every assurance of devoted, unchanging, 
everlasting attachment — and again, and again, 
Ae repeated, that to doubt was base— was disho- 
^nonnble; but even while she repeated it, a vague 



secret doubt nevertheless Iwrked m her nrind'an- 
known to herselC She was roused from her cen» 
templation by a knock at her door; and ere sbe 
had time to reply to the summons, Miss Pratt's 
head, in a night^^ap, presented itself, with ** May 
I come in ?" — And taking it for granted, (as peo- 
ple generally do on those occasions,) she imme- 
diately entered. ** So, I guessed you woukl not 
be in a hurry to go to your bed — young people all 
like to siUip Ute— -and, indeed, I'm not over fond 
of very eaily hours myself, so we'll just have a 
little chat," carefully extinguishing her candle. 
« This is a nicp snug Wle room, and I dare say 
you'll sleep as sound here as in your fine silk bed 
at Rossville— and, by-the-by, how long b it since 
you left the Castle, and how came your uncle to 
part with you?" 

Contrary to Miss Pratt's usual manner, she 
waited for an answer, and Gertrude r^ed, that 
they had left Rossville almost three weeks since, 
and there she stopped. 

^ And your uncle made no objections to your 
^coming here ? Of course you could not have 
oome, indelfl, if he had opposed it ; and I suppose 
you're to make some stay in that case ?" 

Gertrude replied, that there was no time fixed 
for their departure, and Miss Pratt for a moment 
looked as if a Uttle baffled ; but, quickly recover- 
ing, she seized Gertrude's hand, and trying to look 
tender, — 

^ My only reason for asking, my dear/is, that 
breally dont think you agree with this town — 
you djMft look so well as when I saw you at 
Rossville— I wif^ all may be quite right," patting 
the hand which was withdrawn from her with 
something of a look of displeasure. But the ice 
was now broke, and she plunged boldly in. ** My 
only reason, indeed, for supposing there was any 
thing wrong Is, that I've received a most extraor- 
dinary letter since I saw you from Lord Rossville 
^r-really a most impertinent letter," — rummaging 
her pockets, and dragging out from each recepta- 
cle a vast collection of letters, notes, memoranda, 
&c &c amongst which she picked for some time, 
but to ai9( purpose, for the missive in question ; 
then, with a look of alarm—'* Bless my heart! I 
virish I mayn't have lost it!"— shaking herself 
most vehemently— ** It would really be an awk- 
ward thin^ for, 'pon my word, it's a letter not fit 
to be seen by any body — what he could mean by 
writing such a letter to me of all people ! In short, 
the substance of it was this, that Lord 'Rossville 
had heard, with inexpressible astonishment and 
pain, (or some such round-about phrase,) that 
Miss Pratt had presumed to circulate certain* re- 
ports of a clandestine, and consequently improper 
nature, regarding certain juvenile members of his 
family, which reports— and so he went on, you 
know his style— but the short and the long of it 
was this, that I was not to say black or white 
about any of Iiis juvenile members, and that I was 
to contradict every thing Ihad said, or mi^t have 
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md, or hid hfltid, or nig|it htrt ieffmed, pv^ 
VMNis to this porio d b t 1 can give joa no (daft 
of tho wftj it WIS winded— hot wlMtdo jon think 
heoftOBieftnt" 

Geitrade weU knew what he metat; bat, 
•hoeked ftt her unele^ tbeurditjr, and 4t tlie pob* 
licity he wm thue ffnng to her inechmenf, dM 
lemeiBed ailent 

*< Such ft fimoy to lake into hie keed, thftt I, of 
•U people IB tlie world, ehonld heve aet eay aueh 
repoitfl ftgoing! So hr frem thftt, I'm the very 
peraoa that haa put a atop to them, for I cantteU 
you all the noBaenaioftl atoriea that were going 
about— One aaid yon waa poaitiYely engaged to 
^ Cotonel— ftnother had it that you were to be 
married the 97th of nejrt numth to the member, 
and that cards for a grand ball to the oounty, 
OB the 81st, were making out already in Mrs. 
I>elmour's name— a third had it, that the brothers 
were on the point of fighting a duel for you, when 
Lord Rossville got word of it, and thraatenedto 
disinherit them, and aend you to a French nun- 
nery ; and, m the mean time, he has sent you 
here, as the next thing to it ; but, in Aoit, I can*t 
tell you half the nonsense that was going, and 
eveiy body came to me fbrthe truth — but they made 
Vttle of me, for my uniform answer was, that, to 
my em'tdn knowUdgty neither the one brother nor 
the other would ever be the husband of Miss St 
Clftir, that it was quite a diflbrent person from 
either of them that would be her choice— so I 
leave you to judge if that was spreading reports ! 
But I see how it is; Lord Rossville, hones^fuui, 
has seen over his nose at last, and he*s mad at 
my having had more penetration than himself; 
and, to be sure, it was a most extraordinary piece 
of blindness in him not to have seen how the 
land lay long ago. But bless my heart ! there's 
twelve o^ctock— I'm afraid you're sitting up too 
late, my lamb— you're looking very white ; goto 
your bed as fast aa you can— Good nig^t, good 
night, my dearl" And lightmg her candle, she 
was hairtenmg o£( when Oertrude, roused into 
displeasure, said, — 

^Ere you go, sufibr me, onoe fbr all, Afiss 
Pratt, to assure you, that'you are in an error in 
every thing relating to me, and that Mr. Lyndsay 



''Never can be any thing to yon," int erp osed 
the incorrigible Pmtt, with an incredulous smOe. 
« Very well, that's enough. Pm quite convinced, 
from what I saw, that Mr. Lyndsay*s nothing to 
you, no, no !" in the tone and manner used by 
false nurses to wayward children, when assur- 
ing them of some monstrous ftlsehood. 

Oertrude tamed fWmi her in silent indigna- 
tion, as she repeated her good ni^ts, and was 
softly closing the door, when, poppingin her head 



"O ! by-the*by, I wish you joy of being quit 
of a certain disappointed lover^he's fairly o^ his 
hiotber tdls me^ at last ; a fiur wind and a good 



voyage to hha, and I wish Urn better hiek hm^ 
ther time— Now, go to sleep, my dear.** 

**Gone ! repeated Gertrade to heiaelfy m aa 
ageay, as the door at length closed on her tor* 
mentor. **Qtne\ without one word. Forhaa 
I am driven fWmi my uncle's house— ftr him £ 
have renounced all, and he neglects and abaa- 
dons me !" And she gave way to the long sap- 
pressed anguish of her heart, and for a whHe ex- 
perienced all that agony of spirit of wluch her ai- 
dent and enthusiastic nature was susceptible. 
But hei*s was not a mind long to sofftr despair 
to hawe dominion over her — it is not the mat 
stroke of grief, however heavy it may fall, dnt 
can at onee erueh the native buoyancy of youth- 
ful spirit»-4t is the oenlinuoBoe of miseiy which 
renden its areight insuppoKable, and where 
theie is even the possibih^, there is generally 
the wish to eseape fWmi its pressure. 8o it was 
with Qeitnide^-<be fiist burst of grief of«r— dM 
dreadful surmise whidi she had at fiiat bagged to 
her bosom with fhintio eagemeea, she new 
cast from her wMk scorn and indigaatiea. That 
there was deceit somewhere she could not 
doubt— but that deeek waa not with Coksnel tM- 
moui^t was impossible that he abould have 
quitted Eng^ad without writing to her; bat sbf* 
rounded as she was by his enemies, how oeuld 
she suppose his letters would now be permitted 
toreachher? Lord RossviUe and her mother both 
so violently opposed to him, both aothig in eo»> ' 
oert, and oanying on a constaat concspondenee 
with each other, though the contents of the lattera 
were kept a profaand secret from her : afltfaeae 
dffcumstances she sevehredia her mind, till, from 
the first faint auspieions, they gnidoaHy grew in- 
to proo£i strong as holy writ Her httrt felt 
lightened by the disooteiT, and in Ike BMHtMig 
ahe took her place at the break&al-tahlet, with 
her nerves braced, and her eyes kept from tears, 
by the determination of rising superior to all the 
petty artifices that might be practised against 
her. Breakfast wfts but jqs( aver, when Sm ro- 
tura of the renegade Bftbby Braidfoot was for- 
mally announiOfl to Miss Pratt, who imwndaiti 
ly left the room for the paipose, as she said, of 
^ving her a good heating.* 



CH4PT1E ILIT. 



**0& met tout en outre pour asMrtir les fbrtoMs, sp 
he se met point eo peine d'assortir lea coeori.** 

Mawillov. 

"Our morals are corrupted and ritiated by our tim 
ratioo of wealth." Cicsao. 

Whilb this was carrying 0B,MraJBIack was 

* A jood hearing ia Scottand ngjoSA^t the very re* 
terse oT what it expteisae, and means 
nor less than ■ downright seotd. 
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aoMiittee^ msd piessBtl jr entered, ha UoomiiiK 
g^|»d-hiuMNiredfaee, expreamve of even more than 
usual antiw^fftkm, which, after the usual greetmgg 
had been exchanged, she hasteneil to commimi- 
cate. The aum and substance of Mrs. Black's 
mteUiganoe was this, that her daughter, Lilly, 
having gene with the Major and Mrs. Waddell to 
Harrowgate, had there made a conquest of a 
wealthy young London merchant, who had made 
his piopoaals, and that the whole party were now 
on their way down, and were to be at Bellerue 
die feUowing day to dinner. Due oongratula^ 
tkms, of course, ensued, but G^ertrade was too 
ranch suipdsed at this sudden revolution in the 
lair Lilly's affections, to be able to express her's in 
proper form. Mrs. Black, however, was so well 
satisfied herself tlyit she took it for granted, every 
body else was. the same ; and the proceeded to 
enlarge upon the merits of this most excellent 
iiiatd^*as she termed it Mr.Larkins was in 
good business, (it was an old established house, 
Laikins, Beriow, and Company,) of a most ro- 
apectable family, and himself an uncommon clever, 
genteel, handsome young man ; indeed, had it 
been otherwise, the Major and Bell never would 
have ooantenanced any thing of the kind ; slie 
only wished (with a deep sigh) that some other 
folks were in the way of making as prudent and 
feasible a connexion. This was evidently in all u- 
•ion to her daughter, Anne; and Miss Black 
BJidly replied, that it wasy indeed, agreeable when 
parents and children were agreed upon so im* 
portant a point, but that it was not surprising they 
ahouldoften view it in veiydifierent lights. ** Pa- 
rents,'* said she, " complain that children are apt 
to be led away by romantic nod ins, which can 
lead only to disappointment, while children .la- 
ment that parents look only to wealth and world- 
ly aggrandizement in their estimate of happiness, 
and 1 fear there is often but too much justice in 
the reproadies d'both parties." 

** I think it is the duty of all parents to prevent 
Ifaeir diildren from manying, only to become beg- 
gan," said Mrs. Black. 

^ I think so too," answered her sister; "but I 
fear woildlyHnbded parents too o(ten confi>und 
what they consider poverty with beggary." 

** There is not much to draw between them, I 
Onnk," said Mrs. ^ack. 

** Undoubtedly, be^ary implies poverty, but 
what, by many, is called poverty, does not neces- 
aarily include beggary," replied Miss Eiack. 
*• Weahh itself may, and often has proved insuf- 
ficient to save the vain, the sdfish, and the extras 
vagant from beggary; but Christian principles, 
Tirtuouii .habits, and an independent mind, will 
ever preserve even the poor bom becoming bmv 
densome to others." 

**IfB veiy easy speaking," said Mrs. Black 
with some pique ; " but every body knows, that, 
in these tones, it's not little that supports a fami- 
ly i what with taxes and servants' wages, and 
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efaildien's schooling and outfitia tha woddr-it'sa 
very serious matter become." 

** All these things are, or ou^t to be, jNnopor^ 
tioned to the means afibrded," replied Miss Black, 
"if the poor will live like the rich, and educate 
their children in the same style, beggary, or at 
least, its sister dependence, must ensue; but if 
they would live according to what they Aom, and 
not according to what they t^ink they ought to 
have, poverty would not be the hideous bugbear 
it is so often represented." 

"In my opinion," said Mrs. St Clair, who 
thought she had an interest in the qneetioii, "in 
my opinion, poverty is the most intolerable evil in 
life, and has, I am convinced, the most demoralis- 
ing influence upon society." . 

" Poverty, like beauty, is, peihaps, net easily 
defined," said Miss Black ; " and, I believe, the 
ideas people eotertun on the subject are even 
more various than the discrepancy of taste that 
prevails as to personal charms ; some woidd call 
it poverty lu>t to be able to-ke^ two or three oap- 
riages and a score of idle Worses and servants." 

"You know that's nonsense," said Mrs. 
Black. 

"That's an extreme ease," said Mra. St Clair. 

"Then where is the boundaiy that separates 
wealth and poverty ?" asked Miss Black. 
" What is the precise meaning of a poor mar- 
riage ?" 

Both ladies )iesitated, but Mrs. Black took the 
lead. — " I certainly would think any daughter of 
mi^jbad made a poor hand of herself, who could 
ncHnbrd to go as well dressed, and give as good 
and full dinners, as she has been accustomed to 
in her fiither's bouse." - 

Mrs. St Clair could not repress a smile in scorn 
at the vulgar simplicity of her ^ster-in-law's 
notions. * • ■ 

"But suppose," said Miss Black, " (as we can* 
not have evoy tbmg,) that she is willing to wear 
a less costly gown, and have fewer dishes on her 
table than you, my dear sister, in your Kberality, 
bestow upon your hospitable boiird ; if, as an 
equivalent, she is rich in the virtuous principles, 
intellectual endowments, and rational affection of 
him she has chosen as the companioa of her earth- 
ly pilgrimage?" 

"AU that," said Mrs. St Chur, "sounds very 
fine, my dear Elizabeth, and very logical to those 
who have not seen so much of the wprid as I 
have done ; but be assured, a young. Woman of 
any refinement must be completely wretched, 
under the cares and drudgery, and privations, at- 
tendant upon a poor marriage. For example, 
there are certain luxuries, as you call them in 
this country, though in France t^ieyare mere 
necessaries, matters of course, such as a carriage^ 
wax-lights, French wines, a suitable establish- 
ment, handsome mirrors, society that is not com- 
pany, — these things, and many more of the same 
sort, I certainly consider as absolute parts of 
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that exqotsitoly combined esaence we ctll fatp- 
pinees, at least to a person of delicate taste and 
refined habibs.** 

^'Suoh ajral** thou^t Mrs. Black to herself. 
•• French Mrines, and wax-candles, every day, in- 
daed I Set her up ! I wonder what entitles her to 
such extravagance !" 

** Poverty has really been gently handled by 
both of you," said Miss Black, laughing— "I 
don*t suppose there ever was so fair a picture 
drawn of the squalid phantom before. You, my 
dear saster,** to Mrs. Black — '* merely represent 
him as not having his cheeks stufl^ out like a 
plump Dutch Burgomaster ; and you, Sarah, quar- 
rel with htm for not having all the airs and graces 
..^of an epicurean petU-maUre, Now, alth^igh I 
y .Am too old to fimcy that love— wedded love, at 
" least— can live upon smiles and fk>wers, yet I do 
believe there is a species of attachment, which can 
exist without being stall-fed on the one hand, or 
tricked out in foreign luxuries on the other, and 
which could be happy, even in mediocrity." 

** I never mentioned such a word as stall-fed,** 
said Afrs. Black, a Uttle ruffled—" but I'm asto- 
nished, Elizabeth, that any body come to your time 
of life, and who has kept a house so long, can 
think that people can live upon deaf>nuts now-a- 
days." 

"The rich are, at least, free from the vulgar 
sordid cares of life," said Mrs. St Clair, bitterly, 
— " which I repeat, to a mind of any refinement 
must be wretchedness." 

" I wonder what she calls the vulgar ^Hid 
cares of life ?" thought Mrs. Black. W 

"To a mind of any feeling and refinement," 
said Miss Black, "I believe it would be far 
greater wretchedness to be linked to a vulgar sor- 
did spirit, even bad its master all that mnk and 
riches can bestow, than it would be to endure prL 
vations with a mind congenial to its own — to such 
a mind there are cares which love only can 
sweeten." 

" There ^an belittle peace where there's not 
plenty," said Mrs. Black ; — " but it's lucky every 
body's not of your way of thinking, or the country 
would soon be swarming with beggars, and we 
would be perfectly ate up." 

Gertrude could not quite repress a smile as she 
looked at Mrs. Black's jolly person, and thought 
how groundless such an apprehension was on her 
part 

" There .is little cause for alarm on that ac- 
count," said her sister-in-law — "as your senti- 
ments are much more popular than mine ; besides, 
I am not so unreasonable as to insist upon every 
body's DMUxying for love whether they will or not 
Many people, I believe, are quite incapable of 
forming a disinterested attachment, or having even 
a preference for one person more than another, 
except, according to woridly motives— a fine 
house— fine clothes— a carriage— precedence; in 
short, some one of the thousand paltry baits which 



catch the vulgar mind ; to talk to soi^ of the su- 
periority of virtue and talent, would be as absurd 
as to insist upon the blind seeing or the deaf deal- 
ing: on the other hand, there are those, who, 
with taste, feeling, and refinement, have neither 
pride, vanity, nor ambition ; it is surely, therefore^ 
the height of tyranny, to insist upon their placing 
their happiness in the mdulgence of those things 
— upon their sacrificing all their purer, better 
feelings, to gratify the pride and prejudices of 
others." 

"1 really wonder to hear a woman of your 
sense speak such nonsense," said Mrs. Black, a^ 
footing to look cool in the fkce of a very hi^ com- 
plexion. 

" Such sentimentB can only tend to the subver- 
sion of all proper principle," said Mrs. St Clair, 
with solemnity — "to the encouragement of low 
and depending alliances, contracted under the 
high-sounding names of diismterested at ta chm e n t, 
congenial souls, intellectual superiority, and such 
fulsome phrases, as can only lead to the anni- 
hilation of all ranks and degrees of society. A 
weak rorpantic giri has only to find a congenial 
soul in her dancing master, or to prove her dinn- 
terested attachment to her father's footman, and, 
according to your doctrine, she has done noUy 
— she has proved herself superior to the vulgu 
allurements of pride, ambition, and what not — 
O! it is an admirable, abeautifiil theory 1" and 
Mrs. St Clair trembled with virtuous mdigna^ 
tion. 

" Pardon me, Sarah, you cannot disapprove of 
such connexions more than I do ; but a poor mar- 
riage and a low one, I consider as very difierent 
things, although I suspect many people are but 
too apt to confound them. Undoubtedly, a gen- 
tlewoman who has the feelings and ideas of one, 
will only unite herself with a gentleman,— with 
one who has had the education, and who has the 
manners and habits of one, who exondses the 
profession, and is accustomed to the society of 
such ; for there can be no solid happiness in a 
union where all the advantages of birth and edu- 
cation are renounced on one side, and I am far, 
very &r from upholding those who violate the es- 
tablished orders of society, who fly in the &ce of 
parental duty, and sacrifice aU that is dear and 
respectable in feeling to the indulgence of their 
own selfish passion. On the contrary, I will ven- 
ture to afiirm, that connexions formed without 
the consent of parents are so far from being pro- 
ductive of domestic happiness, that they are ge- 
nerally marked with disappointment, misfoitune, 
and sorrow." 

"There's really no knowing what you would 
be at," said Mrs. Black, with an air of perplexity 
— ^for Mrs. Black, like many other people, car- 
ried her prejudices aU on one side, and nothing 
puzzled her so much as when she met in argu- 
ment with a person of an unbiassed judgment 
and a liberal mind; and so indissolubly united 
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in her imagination w^e the ideas of a poor being 
a low marriage on the one hand, and a rich 
being a genteel one on the otlier, that to sepa- 
rate them was utterly impracticable. The coars- 
est booby, with twenty thousand a-year and a 
title would have struck Mrs. Black with awe, or 
at least respect ; while the most elegant mind or 
person, destitute of the trappings of wealth or the 
insignia of grandeur, would have been wholly 
overlooked 

The entrance of Miss Pratt soon turned the 
tide of the conversation — for she had learned from 
her ''pretty Bdiss Babby," that there was not a 
morsel of coal or a crumb of meat in the house ; 
and the coals you bought on the street were 
always bad, and there was no getting meat — 
every body knew that^-unless on a market day ; 
— aiidfin short, it ended in Miss Pratt consenting 
to remain Miss Black's guest for another day, 
until her mansion should be duly prepared and 
stocked for her reception. In the mean time, she 
set forth, as she pretended, on her business, which, 
ID fact, was that of interfering in that of eveiy 
other person. 

Mrs. Black also departed; but as she was 
really good-natured in the main, she consented 
that her daughter Anne should spend the even- 
ing with her aunts, even at the risk of meeting 
William Leslie, who, along with some other of 
their friends, was expected. 



CHAPTBR XLV. 

" Even as some sick men win take no medicine, un- 
less some pleasant thing be put amonffst their potions, 
although perhaps it be somewhat hurtful — yet the physi- 
cian smereth them to have it. So, because many will 
not hearken to serious and grave documents, except 
Uiey be mingled wiih some fable or jest, therefore rea- 
son willeth IIS to do the like." 

Sir Thomas More. 

" Speak noWy o*" religion, but let it be well timed ; 
for people avoki those who are perpetually preaching." 
Gahoarblli's Letters, 

Miss PaiTT's visits would have been reckoned 
rather ill-timed by most people, as the Miss 
Blacks had invited some of their own friends to 
spend the evening with them, and the pleasure, 
if not the harmony, of the party bid fair to be dis- 
concerted by her audacious tattla But they were 
too tolerant and enduring to allow any considera- 
tions of that kind to stand in the way of their 
hospitality, though well aware of Miss Pratt's 
enmity against all whose creed and practice in 
matters of religion differed from her own ; for 
Miss Pratt, like too many people, deemed her 
own the only proper standard of religious and 
moral exc^lente. She had her bed of iron for 
the soul, as Procrustes had for the body, with 
thia difiereace, that she was far more lenient to- 



wards those who fell short of her measure, than of 
such as went beyond iL 

Not that Miss Pratt carried her hostility bo far 
as to decline having any intercourse with, or re- 
ceiving any favours from these wild people as 
she called them. On the contrary, she was al- 
ways happy at an opportunity of meeting with 
such of them as she thought she could turn to 
any account, by taking her beggars off her hands, 
and she was always ready to make use of their 
time, money, and old clothes, to save her own. 
However, she took every occasion of letting il be 
known that she had met with a great want of 
charity amongst those very people who make 
such a phrase about it, as they had refused to re- 
commend, to the Destitute Society, Anthony 
Whyte's nurse, a decent, respectable woman, 
and Anthony Whyte a subscriber too! But 
Miss Pratt was not bitter in her resentment ; and, 
upon hearing of the party which was expected, 
she expressed much satisfaction, and resolved to 
be imcommonly pleasant, and at the same time 
serious too in her conversation, out of compli-^ 
ment to the Miss Blacks. Mrs. St Clair liked 
company of any kind better than none, and to 
Grertrude, in the present state of her mind, all 
company and all scenes were alike. Her*s was 
a state of passive endurance, not of actual enjoy- 
ment She was roused, however, by a visit from 
Mr. Delmour and Mr. Lyndsay. The latter 
held out his hand to her, with a look which seem- 
ed to say, "Have you forgiven me?" but coloiir- 
ing'deeply, she turned away, and bestowed her 
whole attention upon his companion. Mr. Del- 
mour was secretly flattered by the air of profound 
attention witli which (for the first time) she lis- 
tened to every word he uttered, in the hope that 
something would lead to the subject uppermost 
in her thoughts but farthest from her tongue; 
but nothing was said which had the slightest re- 
ference to Colonel Delmour, and her countenaaoe 
betrayed her extreme yexation when the gentle- 
men rose to take leava ' Upon hearing that they 
were both to be in attendance at a county meet- 
ing in town, which, of course, was to conclude 
with a dinner. Miss Black invited them to return 
in the evening, which they promised to do, and 
departed. It was evident, from Mr. Delmour's 
manner, he knew nothing of what had passed ; 
but Gertrude had paid no attention to his man- 
ner, nor once thought of the very flattering con- 
struction he might put upon her's. As for 
Lyndsay, she scarcely noticed him at all — it only 
struck her after he was gone, that he was more 
than usually silent, and that his features wore a 
more pensive cast than common — but what was 
Mr. Lyndsay to her? and she listened with wea- 
riness and chagrin to the eulogium her aunts 
pronounced upon him. 

Evening came; and Miss Pratt, in a grave 
gown, bottle-green gloves, a severe tiuban, and a 
determined look of strong good sense, seemed to 
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•Ajr, **P0 «how yoa what a ntkmal, respectable, 
wise-like character I am — ^Pil confound you all, 
•r Vm mpstaken!" And she took her ground, 
at usual, as though she had been mistress of the 
mansion, and prepared to do all its honours ac- 
cordingly* 

Even in the Christian world thereare great va- 
rieCiee— there are narrow minds as well as great 
minds — there are those who pin their fiuth upon 
the sleeve of some favourite preacher--otherB who 
Mem U> think salvation confined within the four 
walls of the particular church in which they 
happen to sit ! But, as has been well said by the 
liberal-minded Wesley, «<How little does Qod 
regard men's opinions! — ^what a multitude of 
wrong opinions are embraced by all the members 
of the Church of Rome— yet how highly favoured 
have many of them been!**^ 

And who has not their imperfections 7 — who 
has not their besetting sin?— their thorn in the 
flesh? Even the best df Christians; but piety to 
God, and the desire to benefit their fellow-crca^ 
tuies, is, and most be, the universal characteris- 
tic oif the Christian of every church. The few 
fifieiids assembled were certainly fiivonrable spe- 
ciaens of what is termed the religious worid — 
they were persons of agreeable manners, enlarged 
■inds, and cultivated tastes; the conversation 
was animated and interesting in spite of Miss 
Pk»tt?s attempts to torn it into her own low 
ehannel by relating t^ bits of gossip she had 
picked up in her morning perambulations, and 
which she thought to set off with some trite mo- 
lal reflection. There was occasional music fi'om 
hodi gentlemen and ladies, which even Qertrude's 
fastidious oar acknowledged to be fine in its way 
— 4bir all knew what they were saying oi' doing ; 
and there were no mawkish attempts at singing 
m aa uiknown tongue— there was no ''poetiy 
strangled by music,"— ^t *'aira married to im- 
■wrtal verse," 

•< Uatwifltiagall fli^^hains that tie 
The hidden souTbf hannony." 

Ah! who can hear the divine strains of a Handel, 
•r the dear familiar songs of their native land, 
without feeling their souls elevated, or their hearts 
nelted into love and tenderness! Both were sung 
by diflbrent members of the company with mu<£ 
teste and feeling— but by none so much as by 
Maiy Black, who, with seraphic sweetness, sang 
the inspired strain, 

«* ntw beantUU are the feet of those 
Whe faring the glad tidinfi ol iUth te nan !» 

*( Every thing that Miss Black sings must be 
charming,'* said Mr, Delmonr, with his fade gal- 
laatty ; **but if I may be permitted to ofler an 
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opinion, I should say, there is perhaps somolhiQg 
rather too sectarian in sacred music, unless upoa 
sdemn occasions ; and I should be apprehensive 
that, were a taste for it to become general, it 
would prove destructive to every other species of 
composition — I may add, even to the finie arts in 
gen^ml." Mr. Delmour had a genteel horrerat 
every thing he deemed approaching to what he 
thought Methodism — though a most xealous sup- 
porter of the church in so fiur — but no farther — 
than it was connected with the state. 

*< Pardon me," said Miss Mary Bladi; <« but it 
appears to me that such apprehensionsare ground- 
less— the blessing of Qod, and the applaase of 
posterity, seem to have perpetuated the fame of 
genius devoted to religious subjects more thaM 
the fame of those men who abused their noUe gifts 
by dedicating them solely to the service of their 
fellow-creatures." 

** An instance?" asked Mr. Delmonr, with aa 
incredulous smile. 

"True," said Mr. Lyndsay— «« it certamly has 
been so in many instances. Milton is undoubt- 
edly the first poet of our country, and what waa 
his theme? He sang in noble strain of Hims 

* Umpeakible, who rit'st above these U p a veas 
To ui invinble, or dimly aeeo 

In these thy lowest works.' 

The greatest poet of Oermany was Klopstock, 
and his subject the Great Messiah ; and of his 
deathless work it has been well observed, that 
' when music shall attain among us the faighesl 
power of her art, whose words will she select im 
utter but thoee of Klopstock ? The nobleet bards 
of Italy were Dante and Tano— Mctastasio faaa 
had recourse to sacred subjects for his operas — 
Racine for his Athalie — ^Young in his Night 
Thou^its, sung to him, who— 

* From ioUd darkness struck that spark, the san,' 

invoking him to, 'strike wisdom fixMnhissouL' 
The amiable and elegant Cowper easts all hia laii* 
rels at the feet of his Saviour : 

* I cast them at thy feet— my only plea 

If, what it was,--depeiideiice upoa thee.' " 

'* You are really eloquent, Lyndsay," said Mrw 
Delnkour with an ironical smile; — ^^ but, in the 
fervour of 3rour zeal, you have entirely overlooked 
those immortal, though profane authors, whose 
works are still more popular than any of those 
you have quoted,— Shakspeare, for instance." 

**Shakspeareis, pertiaps, the most favourable 
exception," replied Mr. Lyndsay ; " he is, mdeed, 
a poet of Nature's own creating; but the d^es 
of his compositions is daily dtaining off in im- 
proved editions, and even in theatrical represen- 
tation, while the pure parts of his morahty are 
not thought unwcffthy of liemg quoted fron evan* 
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gelical pulpitoy and one day, I doubt not, it wiD 
be with him as withBome of the poets I have just 
nienCioiied. They have written some things un- 
worthy of their pens ; but their fame is perpetu- 
ated only as the authonof whatis pure and good. 
The profane and licentious woHls of Lord B. will 
live only in the minds of the profane and impure, 
and will soon be classed amongst other worthless 
dross, while all that is fine in his works will be 
cuOed by the lovers of virtue, as the bee gathers 
honey irom even the noxious plant, and leaves the 
poison to peridi with the stalk— so shall it be with 
Bums-i-so shall it be with Moore. The skme ar- 
gunent applies to music Handel derives his 
&me from his Oratorios, and the Creation of 
Haydn will immortalize his name — a performance 
m which the genius of the composer has struck a 
choid, which calls forth any genius which happens 
to be in the breast of the audience. To mention 
the great pabters who have dedicated a portion 
of their time and talents to sacred subjects would 
be to enumerate the whole catalogue ,* and I have 
already to apologize for having so long monopo- 
lized this subject,'* said he, tummg to a clergy- 
man who stood near him, and whose looks testi- 
fied the inteiwt he took in the debate— ''when 
^Mfe are those present who could have douemuch 
iBore jnilee to the cause.** Beneath the simple, 
meekyunpreteoding exterior of Mr. Z— few would, 
indeed, have guessed at the profundity of his 
learning the extent and varie^ of his acquire- 
ments, and the ardour of his zeal in the cause of 
Christianity. Firm in his principles, yet soft in 
his manners-^warm in feelmg, yet mikl and gen- 
tle in temper— able to talk, yet wiUingto listen— 
fais mind was ftdl of information, while his man- 
Bors were those of one seeking instruction. 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Z-— was about to re- 
ply, when Miss Pratt interposed with— *< What 
do you say to these two groat writers, fielding 
and Smdlet 7 I suspect there's noneof these you 
have mentioned will ever be half so popular as 
Tom Jones and Humphrey Chnker.** 

^The woriu of Fielding and Smollet— even 
the mart hig|ity gifted ones of Voltaire and Rous- 
veav, are passing away, like noxious exhalations,** 

said Mr. Z mildly. «< If the principles of 

the age in which we live are equally defective 
with the former— at least, a better taste prevails, 
and grossness, profanity, and licentiousness, are 
no longer the standards to which the young look 
with admiration. Impure vrriters are now chiefly 
known to impure readers — but where virtue and 
genius unite, their powers are known to all. 01 
what injury to the human mind is derived from 
the perusal of the works of writers, whose corrupt 
imaginations have gtvea the impulse to their licen- 
tious pens ! Of such it may truly be said, though 
highly esteemed amongst men, yet are they abo- 
romations in the si^t of G^od. Yet, alas ! how 
few look to that guiding principle, which alone 
ou^ to direct the pen !— how few conuder, that. 



to do good, 'a work is not to be raised firen ^ 
heat of youth, or the vapour of wine— nor to bd 
attained by the invocation of Memory and her sirea 
daughters— but by devout prayer to ths# Eternal 
Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and aeada out his Seraphim ¥rith tha 
hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the 
lips of whom he pleases."** 
There was so much Christian meekness^ evea 

in Mr. Z 's fervour, that it was impossible 

not to be touched with his manner, even where 
the matter failed to cany conviction along with it. 
Mr. Delmour afiect^ to bow with deference to 
the opinions of a clergyman — the conversation 
took another turn — music succeeded, tiU at last 
the party broke up. — Gertrude bad been interest- 
ed in the discussion, but soon it passed from her 
mmd, as <<a lovely song of one who bath t plea> 
sant voice.** 



CBAPTBR XLVI. 

*< Let us proceed from celestiil things to terrestriaL" 

Cicxao. 

"Jests are, as it were, sawce, wherebye we are re- 
created, that we may eat with aioro appetite ; but as 
that were an absurd banquet in which there were few 
dishes of meat and much variety of sawoes, and that 
an unpleasant one where th&re were no sawce at all, 
even so that life wera spent idly where nodang were 
but mirth and jollity, and again that tedious a^d ua- 
comfortaUe where no pleasure or mirth were t<vhe ex- 
pected,*' 

Sir Thomas Moax. 

AcAiif Qertnide felt the bitterness of disap- 
pointment She had watched and hung upon 
every syllable that Mr. Delmour had uttered — 
but he made no mention of liis brother, and with 
all the timidity of love, she felt it impossible to 
breathe the name on whidi her destiny was sua. 
pended. 

The following morning saw Miss Pratt depart 
with all her packages, and many reiterated pro- 
fessions and promises, and scarcely had she left 
the house when Mr. Adam Ramsay arrived. As 
uncle Adam*s visits, like those of angels, were 
few and far between, his nieces welcomed him ac- 
cording to the rarity of the occurrence ; and as he 
appeared to be in unusual good humour, he re- 
ceived their attentions with tolerable civility. But 
even his civility was always of a rou^ nature — 
something akin to the embrace of a man-tnp, or 
the gentle influence of a showeivbath — wlrile his 
kindness commonly showed itself in some such 
untoward shape, as was more grievous to be home 
than aught that malice could invent 

'* What's this come ower ye^my dear7**said 

* Mikoo. 

r^'* T 
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be, addresmng Gfertrude, with aa much afiectiga 
as it was m his nature to testify. ** You're white, 
an' you're dull, an' you're no like the lame crea- 
ture you0vas ;" and he gazed upon her with Biore 
of interest than of good breeding. His remarks, 
of course, called the colour into Gertrude's choeks, 
and Miss Black, seeing her at a loss to reply, 
hastened to relieve her, by throwing the blame, 
where, in this climate, it is always thrown — upon 
the weather. But uncle Adam spumed the idea 
of the weather having the slightest influence on 
the health and spirits of any thing but potatoes 
and leeches. 

'* The weather !" repeated he, contemptuously. 
''You'll no tell me that a shower o' rain can 
bleach a young creature's cheeks white, or put 
the life out o' her een ;— but I'll tell you what it is 
— it's the synagogin' — the tabemadin'— the 
psalmin' that goes on in this hoose, that's enou^ 
to break the spirits o' ony young creature." 

"My dear uncle ^ said Miss Black, with a 

smile. 

" Now I'm no gawin' to enter into ony o' your 
religious controversies," cried Mr. Ramsay, hold- 
ing up his hand, and turning away his head; 
" but I'll tell you what I'll do, my dear," patting 
Geitnide on the shoulder, " I shall tak' you to 
see a sight that'll divert you, and drive away thae 
wild notions you've been getting your head stuff- 
ed wi' : — to gang an' mak' a bairn like that mi- 
serable wi' your nonsense !" with a fresh burst of 
indignation at his nieces — then again softening 
down — ** Put on your bannct, my dear, an' come 
wi' mo — As I cam up the street the noo, I saw 
anc o' thae caravan things standing in the mark- 
et-place, wi' a picktur o' a giant an' a dwarf hing- 
in' on the outside, and tho' I wadna cross the 
fk)or to see aw the giants and dwarfs that e'er 
were bom, yet I ken young folk like ploys o' that 
kind— so put on your things, and I shall treat 
you to ihe show ;" and he put his hand into his 
pocket, and tumbled his money to and fro, as 
much as to say, " I have plenty of shillings and 
sixpences, and therefore you need have no 
scruples of delicacy as to taking advantage of my 
offer." 

The cold drops stood upon Mrs. St Clair's 
brow at the thoughts of her elegant distinguished 
daughter, the future Countess of Rossville, min- 
gling with the eatudUe of a country town, m a ca- 
ravan, to gaze upon a ^ant and a dwarf! What 
would Lord Rossville say? There was distrac- 
tion in the thought — yet she dreaded to offend 
uncle Adam by a hasty rejection of his plan. 
<< We are all, I am sure, sensible of the kindness 
that prompts your offer, my dear uncle," said she, 
in her most conciliating manner; "but I am 
afraid the remedy you propose would only tend 
to aggravate the evil — My daughter's complaint is 
headache, occasioned solely by the confinement 
to which she has been subjected for some days, 
and the dose air of a caravan would be extreme- 
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ly prejudicfll—If I could have given her an atiing 
— but having no carriage of my own !" and the 
sentence died away in a sort oif indistinct ejacu- 
lation about the misery of being dependent upon 
others for those accommodations. 

" You might let her speak for hersel'," said 
'Mr. Ramsay with some asperity; "say what 
you would lUie best, my dear ;" and Gertrude, 
gladly availing herself of the excuse suggested, 
declared that fresh air would be her best restora- 
tive. 

Mr. Ramsay pondered a while, still turning 
his money, like his thoughts, to and fro. At 
length, after an apparently severe struggle, he 
spoke — 

" Weel, since that's the case, instead o^ takin' 
you to the show, I've no objections to hire a 
chaise and treat you to a ride — I shall step to the 
Blue Boar mysel' and order ane up, so you may 
be puttin' on your mantle, an' there will be room 
for three, so you can settle among yoursels which 
o' you is to gang." 

Mrs. St Clair had been caught in a snare of 
her own setting — she had throMrn out a hmt about 
a carriage, in hopes that her uncle's partiality for 
her daughter would have made him grasp at it St 
once, and that he would have been bduced to set 
up one for her sole use and accomnildation. — 
iW would have been a very convenient arrange- 
ment for her mother, who could not get the com- 
mand of Lord Rossville's quite so often as she 
wished. Her blood almost froze at the idea 
of a ride in a hackney-chaise — but it required 
more courage than she could master to oppose 
this second project, and in silent despair, she saw 
uncle Adam snatch up his little old rusty hat *t^ 
set off Her only hope was, that the Blue Boar 
equipages would be all engaged, but that vras 
soon at an end ; for, in a short time, uncle Adam 
was descried returning on foot, followed by a 
high-crowned, jangling, tottering chaise, with a 
lame brown horse and a blind gray one, urged 
along by a ragamuffin driver, seated on a wooden 
bar, almost touching the windows. Such was 
uncle Adam's triumphal car, — and notBoadicea, 
when dragged captive at the wheels of her con- 
queror, experienced bitterer feelings than did 
Mrs. St Clair, when she found herself compelled 
to take her place in this vehicle. True, she might 
have refused, but at the certainty of affronting 
uncle Adam, who could stand any thing but arr«, 
and to afiront seventy thousand pounds was a 
serious matter, especially in the present posture 
of affairs. The iron steps wero thrown down 
with a mighty clang as far as they could reach, 
and having, with some difficulty, contrived to 
mount, she seated herself with great disgtast and 
ill-humour, vainly attempting to disengage her- 
self from the straw with which it was carpeted, 
and which, at once, seized upon her silk stock- 
ings and lace flounces. 

"So much for the beauties of poverty," whis- 
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pered abe* in no vei^ sweet accent, to her daugh- 
ter, as she took" her place beside her. ** For Hea- 
ven's sak^, pull your bonnet more over your face, 
that you may not be recognised," — and she care- 
fully adjusted hor own veil in triple folds over 
every feature. Mr. Ramsay followed, and the 
driver waited for orders. 

"Whar wad ye tike to gang to, my dear?" 
asked he of Geitrude ; but it's aw the same, ae 
road's just like anither — tak' the best and the dri- 
est," to the driver. 

But Gertrude, who had got her cue from her 
mother, interposed, saying — 

"If it is not disagreeable to you, my dear 
unde, I should like to see your own filoom- 
Park." 

'* Bloom-Park !" repeated Mr. Ramsay in evi- 
dent discomposure; ''what wud tak' ye to 
Bloom-Park ?— What's put that in your head ?— 
I'm sure there's naething to be seen there." 

'* Pardon me," said Mrs. St Clair, seeing her 
daughter would not urge the matter; "but that 
beautiful specimen you gave Gertrude of your 
green-house has made her absolutely pine to visit 
your flowers." 

Mr. Ramsay's brow looked rather thundery ; 
but, after demurring a little with hunself, he de- 
sired th^river, in a voice of repressed anger, to 
take them to Bloom-Park. The patched cracked 
windows were drawn up — ^the driver mounted his 
seat — the horses were with some difficulty set in 
motion, and off they went, the chaise rocking and 
jingling, as though it would never reach its desti- 
nation. To speak, or, at least, to hear, was out 
of the question, so the party proceeded on thdr 
pleasure excursion in profound silence, till, at the 
end of an hour and a half of incessant jolting and 
clattering, they found themselves at the gate of 
Bloom-Park. It was a fine, showy, modem place, 
with a large handsome house standing in the mid- 
dle of an extensive, but somewhat new-looking 
park, sprinkled with a ew large old trees, and 
many young ones still in their cages. Th^e 
was nothing picturesque or beautiful in the sce- 
nery ; but there was much comfort, even luxury, 
denoted in the appearance of the gay, airy, spa^ 
cious mansion, with its French windows, veran- 
das, porticos, and conservatory — in the smooth 
gravei walks, diverging in all directions — in the 
well-stocked fish-pond — in the stupendous brick 
garden-walls, with flues and chimney tops — in 
the extensive range of hot-houses, and, in short, 
all the appliances of affluence and enjoyment 
Nothing could look more unlike the place than 
the bwner. That Mr. Adam Ramsay should 
have become the proprietor of such a place was 
the wonder of some and the ridicule of others ; 
but the simple fact was, that upon this very 
estate the race (if not the family) of Ramsays had 
been bom, and bred, and lived, certainly timeim^ 
numimaL, for it was in the humble rank of cottars. 
Here also Lizzie Lundie had first seen the light ; 



and here it was that unde Adain% yoimgest 
and happiest days had been spent— for here they 
had ^ ran about the braes, and paed the gowans 
fine;" and ''thou^ seas between them Waid had 
rolled" for many an intervening day, and the 
grave had long closed over the object of his early 
afl^tion, he still cherished the fond remembrance 
of auld lang syne. Before his return from India, 
he had heard that the estate of Broorayknows— 
now changed into Bloom-Paik — was in the maiv 
ket; he became the purchaser, partly as a means 
of investing money, which he was rather at a kns 
how to dispose of, and partly from a secret pen- 
chant towards it, which, however, he would have 
scorned to acknowledge, and, perhaps, of which 
he was scarcely aware. Great was his surprise 
and indignation, however, when he did visit it, at 
beholding the ravages refinement and luxury had 
committed upon the primitivecharmsof Broomy- 
knows — for, pilgrims as we are in a stranger 
land, how do our souls ding with fond tenacity 
to the simple memorials of transient, childish, pe- 
rished joys ! — But not a trace of his old haunts re- 
mained. The banks, and braes, and knows, had 
been all levelled with the dust ; the tittle whim- 
plingbum, fringed with saughs and hastels, where 
many a summer's day liazie and he used to 
" paiddle" for minnows, was gone to swell some 
mighty stream. The Mavis^l, a rude unin- 
dosed eminence,covered with wikl roses and bram- 
bles, and bluebells, and rioes, where many a mavis 
and lintie's nest had been found, was now a potato 
field— not a whin scented the air, — and how often 
beneath India's burning sun had uncle Adam 
sighed for a breeze from the whinny braes of his 
native land ! But, worst of all, on the very spot 
where once stood his grandfather's and his father's 
old green slimy cabins, with their fungous roofs, 
and theur kail-3rards and their middens— now 
rose an elegantly ornamented dog-kennd 
ThcA he instantly ordered to be demolished; in- 
deed, it was said he had remained upon the 
ground to see it done; and from that time he had 
never looked near the place till now that he had 
come in compliance with Gertrude's wish, but 
very contrary to his own inclination. 

Mrs. St Clair was in ecstasies with all she saw 
— the interior of the mansion was perfection — the 
suite of apartments elegant— the furniture superb 
— ^m short, there was not a superiative she did not 
exhaust in attempts to express her admiration. 
But the thought that was uppermost in her mind 
she would not have ventured to utter so readily, 
viz. that if the w(Mrst should happen, and Lord 
Rossville ehould discard his niece, there was an- 
other string to her bow at Bloom- Paik ; and she 
could almost have been satisfied to have renounc- 
ed the ambitious prospects of the one for the lux- 
urious certamty of the other. But Mrs. 8t Clair's 
reptures were completely thrown away upon 
uncle Adam, who cared not a rush what she or 
any one else thought of hb property, and he fol- 
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kfW9d Tsdnr thali led Ui« way tlmragfa his own 
house, with akbid of de^ed inipatience, is if his 
Milywish were to be out of it This was not 
lessened, when the news of his appearance having 
spread, he found hinsdf beset by a host of re- 
tainers, indigenous to an extensive and neglected 
property. GMeves, gardeners, gamekeepers, and 
tenants at will, and tenants on lease, all came 
thronging with wants to be supplied and griev- 
aiiees to be redressed, and all looking with evil 
eyes on the visitaB, in the fear of their becoming 
residents, and so ending dieir respective reigns ; 
while the housekeeper, as she went swanming oa 
before in all tiie conscions dignity of undisturbed 
power, detailed at great length all her own doings 
and sayings, with the various means used by her 
in the presnvation of the furniture, and the an- 
nihilation of mioe, moths, "clocks, and blasts 
of every description.'' 

** Things are no just m the order I could wish," 
■aid the old curmudgeon of a gardener, as he un- 
vnllingly led the way to the kitchen-garden; 
'^and there^ an awfu* heat here ; you'd better no 
come in for fear o* cauld, leddies," as he produced 
the key of the extensive range of hot-houses ; and, 
with a sour ftu», found himself compelled to fill 
a large basket with the choicest of fruits, which 
he had more profitable ways of disposing of. 

At length Mr. Ramsay's patience ^^ exhaust- 
ed, and they set<^loaded with the most exquisite 
fiuits and flowers, which, as he possessed not the 
organs of either taste or smdl for aught beyond 
haggis and southernwood, he looked upon mere- 
ly as a soft of artifiknal excrescences which grew 
about large houses. 

** Noo," said he, addressmg (Gertrude, as he 
seated hhnsetf in the chaise, ''Idinna begrudge 
this, if if s to do you ony gude— and, as I tellt 
you before, gang whan you like, and tak what 
you like— but dinna ask me to gang wi' you ; for 
I'm ower auld noo to be plagued and deeved about 
drains, and fences, and young plantations, out o* 
doors ; and pipes, and plaster, and aw the rest 
ot, within — ami the gardener he canna get the 
apples keepit— -and the gamekeeper, he canna 
keep the pheasants preserved — an' I'm sure I din- 
na care though there was nae an apple or a phee- 
sant in the kingdom,if they wud only let me alane." 

** It unquestionably woidd be a great advantage 
to the place, as weU asa relief to you, to have the 
house occupied with some one who could take a 
judicious manhgement" — began Mrs. St Clair ; 
but a bitter look from her uncle made her perceive 
she was treading on dangerous ground, and she 
allowed the noise of the carriage to drown the rest 
of the sentence. 



CH4PTXR XLVn. , 

" Lord d'love '^ what law is this, 
That me thou makest thus tormented be T" 

Spsirafiiu 

Thbt were retorqhig by a difierent road from 
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that which diey had taken in going, and had not ^ 
proceeded fiur when they were suddenly hailed bj 
a pedestrian from the side of the road, and Ma^ 
jor Waddell was immediately reoogniaed. The 
chaise was stopped, and mutual salutations bar- 
ing been exchanged, was about to proceed, when 
the Major entered so vehement a remonstranee 
against their passing his door without inquiring 
in person after his dear Isabella, that even undh 
Adam's flmty nature was forced to yield. Indeed^ 
as they were within a few 3rards of the gate, iC 
wha scarcely possible for even uncle Adam to 
bold out ; and accordmgly, preceded by the Mar^ 
jor, the chaise turned up the romantic winding 
approadi which conducted to the mansion. Black 
Ciesar, bowing and grinning, hastened to re- 
ceive them, and usher them into the presence of 
massa's lady, who, in all her bridal finery, sat m 
the attitude of being prepared to receive her mar- 
riage guests. Having welcomed Mrs. and Miss 
St Clair with a tone and manner of encouraging 
familiarity — " And my unde too ! — this is really 
kind. I assure you I'm quite flattered, as I know 
how seldom you pay visits to any bo^y*" 

Mr. Ramsay had entered with t^e heroic deter- 
mination of not opening his lips during his stay . 
— he therefore allowed tlmt to pass wifli a soit iC 
scornful growl ; but Mrs. St Clair, in her softest 
manner, took care to let her know that the visit 
was neither a premeditated nor a comjdtmeiitaiy 
one, and that she owed it entirely to their acci- 
dental rencontre with the Major. 

** Bless me. Major!" exclaimed the lady in a 
tone of alarm, ''is it possible that you have been 
vralking? and the roads are quite wet! Why 
did you not tell me you were going out, and I 
would have ordered the carnage for you, and 
have gone vnth you, although I believe it is the 
etiquette for a married lady to be at home for 
some time;" then observing a spotof mud on his 
boot, " And you have got your feet quite wet ; — 
for heaven's sake. Major, do go and change your 
boots directly ! I see they are quite wet !" 

The Major looked delighted at this proof of 
conjugal tenderness, but protested that his feet 
were quite dry, holding up a foot in appeal to the 
company. 

*' Now, how can you say so. Major, when I see 
they are quite damp? Do, I entreat you, pot 
them off— it makes me perfectly wretched to 
think of your sitting with wet fbet— you know 
you have plenty of boots. I made him get a do- 
zen pairs when we were at York, that I might be 
quite sure of his alwajrs having'dry feet Do, my 
lovo, let Cesar help you oflT with these for my 
sake! formy sake, Major,— I ask it as a personal 
favour." . 

This was irresistible— the Major prepared to 
take the suspected feet out of company with a 
sort of vague mixed feeling floating in his bnun, 
which, if it had been put into words, would have 
been thus rendered : — 
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" WhaC a happy do; mq I, to be 8» teDdeity 
beloved by euch a chamuag gk, and yet what a 
ooofomded deal of trouble it is to be obliged to 
change one's boots every time my wife sees aspot 
ofmod on them !" 

''Now, yoa won't be lon^ Major?" cried the 
lady, as the Major went off attended by C«sac 
** The Maior is so impradent, and takes so little 
care of himself, he really makes meqoitewretcb- 
kd but how do you think he looks?" 

This was a general question, and ratfasrapa* 
ilingone. 

*^ As ugly as possible," thought Gertrude, who 
wooM have been much at a loss to combine truth 
and politeness in her reply. Luckily there are 
people who always answer their own questions 
when no one else seems disposed to do it, and 
Mra. Waddell went on. 

''He certainly was much the better of Harrow- 
gate — ^he was really looking so ill when he went 
there, that, I assure you, i was very uneasy." 

" When did he ever look well?" was ready to 
ImrBt finom unde Adam's lips ; but, by a magna^ 
■iraous efibit hedrewtherain,and remained silent 

" Hare you been lately at Bloom-Park, undo ; 
for 1 midentand there are pretty doingsgoing on 
llMfeT" 

Mr. Ramsay's only reply was a deep sonorous 
hem, and a bow, something in the style of a bull 
preparing to toss. 

" We are jast come firon thence," re. bed Mri. 
St Clair, immediately launching forth into rap- 
tores at all she had seen and tasted. 

«* Indeed!" exclaimed Mrs. Waddell; "you 
have been either more fortunae or more favour- 
ed than I have been — for the Major and I went 
there yesterday, and could get no admittance, 
which, I must say, I thought very odd : — the peo- 
ple at the Lodge had the impertinence to rciiise 
to let us in, which, to be sure, to a man of the 
Major's rank in life, and me a married woman, 
was a piece of insolence I never met with any 
thing to equal ; but I told them I would let you 
know of their behaviour." 

" I'm obliged to you," was the laconic reply. 

"I really think they deserve to be turned off 
for their insolence." 

"Turned off for doing their duty?" demanded 
uncle Adam, preparing to cast off his armourl 

" A strange kind of duty, I think," retorted the 
lady in equal indignation, "to exclude jrour near- 
est relations from your house, and me a married 
woman, and a man of the Major's rank." 

" 1 never excluded you frae my hoosc) Miss 
Bell," quoth uncle Adam, now divested of all 
restraint, and disdaining to recognize her by her 
married appeUation ; " but if you mean that I'll 
no mak* you mistress o' my property you're per- 
fectly ri^t What's your business at my house 
when I'm no there myseP? What take you 
there?" inakey of interrelation at least equal to 
a squeeze of the thumb-screw. 
4* 



" I think it was a very natural i 

"Naatral curiosity !" interrupted undo Adam| 
now brimming high ; " a bonny excuse or elsa 
no for breakin' into other folks' booses— I wonder 
what your naatral curiosity will lead yon to 
next!" • 

" I think yon are much obliged to any body 
that will take the trouble of lookmg a littto after 
your affairs in that quarter— 4br I roust tdl you, 
unde, that yoa are making yonrsdf quite ridicu- 
lous by submitting to be plundered and cheated 
on all hands, and ** 

" And what if it's my pleeshore to be plundered 
and cheated. Miss, by the poor instead o^ lli» 
rich?" 

" I really wi^, uncle, you would reooUeot yow 
are speaking to a married woman," said Mrs. 
Waddell with much dignity, " aad that a man of 
the Major's " 

At that moment the Major entered, with a 
very red foce^ and a pair of new boots evideatly 
too tight 

" You see what it is to be under orders," said 
he, pointing to his toes, and trying to smile in tka 
midst of his anguish. 

"It's lucky for you. Major, I'm sura, that yoa 
are — for I dont believe there ever was any b<x^ 
on earth so careless of themselves as you aiar— 
What do you think of his handing Lady Fairaera 
to her carriage yesterday in tbs midst of the rain, 
and without his hat too? ButI hopeyoncfaNig- 
ed 3rour stockings as well as your boots. Major?" 

"I assure you, upon my honour, my dear, nei- 
ther of them were the least wet" 

"O ! now. Major, you know if you haven t 
changed your stockings I shall be coropletelj 
wretched," cried the lady, aM panting with emo» 
tion. " GkKKl gracious ! to think of your keepmg 
on your wet stockings— I never knew any thing 
like it!" 

"I assure yon, my dear Bell ^ began the 

Bffajor. 

" Oh ! now, my dearest Major, if you have the 
least regard for me, I beseech yon put off your 
stockings this insikant — Oh ! I am certain you've 
got cold already— how hot you are," taking his 
hand; "and dontyou think his cdour very high? 
now I am cpiite wretched about you." 

In vain did the poor Major vow and protest, as 
to the state of his stockings — it was all in vain— 
the lady's apprdiensions were not to be allayed— 
and again he had to limp away to pull off booti^ 
which the united exertions of himself and Canar 
had with difficulty got on. 

" I really think my wife will be for keeping me 
in a bandbox," said he with a sort of sardonio 
smile^ the offspring of flattered vanity and person* 
al suffering. 

As he vras quitting the room, his aid-de-camp, 
Caesar, entered with a mien of much nnportence, 
and, hi his jargon, contrived to make it known that 
SQinething had l^ppened to tho springs of Massa 
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KunBKfi chaiie— that pott-boy bad gone to 
muth's to mend it, and that smith said chaise no 
be mend for soonest two hours. 

''Then I shall find ray way hame mysel*," 
eried ande Adam, starting up ; Tor I'll no wait 
^wa liouni upon ony chaise that ever was dri- 
ven.»» 

In vain were all attempts to detain him—he 
spamed the Wadddl carriage— the Waddell din- 
sei^-refused even to wait till the Blajor had 
changed his stockings; in short, would do no- 
thing but take his own way, which was to walk 
home, leaving Mrs. and Miss St Clair to stay 
dinner and return in the evening. 

No sooner was uncle Adam's back turned, than 
Mrs. Waddell gave free scope to her indignation 
against him. Turning to Gertrude, — 

** I really think he is much worse than he was 
—I dont think you have any credit in your m»- 
nagement of him, cousin — ^unless he alters his be- 
haviour, I dont think it will be possible for the 
Major to keep company with him. Did you hear , 
bow he Miss'd me tOHlay ?— me a married wo- 
man t if tiie Major had been present he must have 
resented it" Having at length exhausted her 
invectives, she next began to play off her airs by 
blowing her house and furniture— boasting of her 
fine dodies— fine peari»--fiBe plate— fine connex- 
ions — and, in riiort, taking all possible pains to 
excite tiie envy of her guests, by showing what a 
thrice happy married woman Mrs. Major Wad- 
dell vras. But Mrs. St Clair had seen too much 
to be astonished at Mrs. Waddell's fineiy, and 
Gertrude^s more refined taste felt only pity and 
eontempt lor the vulgar soidid mind thfit could 
attacfaideas of happiness to such Uiings. Provoked 
at the indiflerence vrith which her cousm saw and 
heard all this, she said— 

*< I suppose, eousin, you are above regarding 
terrestrial objects now, since you have been living 
■0 long with our good aunts— I suppose you have 
learnt to despise the things of this worid as be- 
neath your notice." 

^I have certainly learnt to admire goodness 
more than ever I did before," said Gertrude, quite 
unconscious of the offence she had given by her 
indiflierettce. 

<*0! then I suppose you are half converted by 
this time— we shall have you one of the godly la- 
dies next" 

**lf you mean by godly those who resemble 
my aunts, I fear it will be long before I merit such 
an appellation ; but although, in comparison with 
them, I feel myself little better than a heathen, 
yet that does not hinder me from seeing and ad- 
miring their excellence— to deny merit to others 
merely becausjs one does not possess it themselves, 
is a sin, from which I shall ever pray, Good Lord 
deliver me I" 

"O, I see you are bit," cried Mrs. Waddell 
with a toes of her head ; ** I know that sort of 
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thing is very infectious, so I hope yon wonH bite 
me, cousin ; for, however it may do with BdisseSy 
I assure you it would never answer in a nanied 
woman — and the Major has no notion of your very 
good ladies^— he seems quite satisfied with me, bad 
as I am — ^Are younot. Major?" to the poor Major, 
who once more made his appearance re-booted, 
and trying to look easy under the pressure of his 

''Now, are you quite sure you changed 
your stockings, Major? Are you not cheating 
me? Caesar, did the Major change his stock- 
ings?" 

Cassar, with a low bow, confirmed the iapoit- 
ant fiM:t, and that interesting question was, at 
length, set at fcst Mrs. St Clair was too politic 
to betray the disgust she fialt, butGrertrude, alarm- 
ed at the prospect of sitting audience lor the day 
to tiie Mi^ and his Lady, expressed her wish to 
take a walk. 

^ Dear me, cousm, are you so vulgur as to like 
walking?" exclaimed Mrs. WaddeU ; •'i thoo^t 
you would have been more of a fine lady by tbia- 
time— for my part, I really believe I have ahnosl 
loi^ how to walk— ^when one has a oarriaga 
of their own, you know they have no oooasioo 
to walk, and I suppose few people do it firem 
choice— you have quite spoilt me fix a pedestrian. 
Major." 

Gertrude could not wait for the con^tlimentsry 
reply she saw about to issuefimn the Major's lips 
— iutsaid— 
'' As I am still so vulgur ae to like walking 
though not so unreasonable as to insist upon 
others doing it, you will, perhaps, allow me to 
take a peep at the beauties of Thornbank by my- 
self;" and she rose to leave the room, wh^ the 
Major interposed, and making a lame attempt to 
beagile, 

** O, impoeable I— you must allow me to have 
the honour of escorting you." 

**Now, Major," cried his Lady, **I must lay 
my commands upon you not to stir out to-day 
again — it is a very damp raw day — I am sure 
my cousin will excuse you," turning to Ger- 
trude ; *' he had a most dreadful cold in his head 
last week, — I assure you I was quite frigjiitened 
at it" 

"Phool nonsense, my dear," said the Miyor, 
still hovering between delight and vexation ; ** no- 
body would have thouglS any thing of it but 
yourselC" 

" How can you say so, Major, when I counted 
that you sneezed seventeen times in the course of 
an hour and a half— and that's what he calls non- 
sense I" 

Leaving the loving pair to' settle this tender 
dispute, Gertrude contrived to steal away from 
them.—*' Oh ! the luxury of solitude after the 
company of fools !" thought she, when she found 
herself outside the house and alone. 
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CHAPTER XLVin. 

•< Now rest tfaee. readier! on tfaj benchj and bum 
Antici|Mtive or the feast to oome ; 
S« shall delight not ipoke thee feel thy toil. 
Lo ! I have set before ihee ; for thyself 
Feed now.** 

Dantb. 

Thouibank was ntunted on the side of a ra- 
pid guigUng river, abouodiiig in picttireaque rocky 
scenery. It was a meek, gray, autumnal day, 
-when earth b<HT0W8 no tint from sky, but, rich 
hi its own natural hues, presents a mi^less va- 
riety of colour, from the wan declining green to 
the gorgeous crimson and orange — nature's rich- 
est, saddest panoply! The sweet mournful song 
of the Robin was the only sound that mingled 
with the murmur of the stream. It was a day for 
inudng and tender melancholy — a day that came 
o'er the heart *' fike a melody that's sweetly play- 
ed in tune.** 

Trite as the reflections are which have been 
drawn from this solemn season, and obvious as is 
the moral which points io the heart at witnessing 
the decay of the beauties and the graces of the 
material worid, still the same train of thought 
wdl naturally arise in every mind of sensibility, 
and the same sober hue insensibly steals over the 
soul, — ^ hues which have words, and speak to ye 
of Heaven." 

Relieved from every tormenting object, Ger- 
trude sat down on a rustic seat, hung round with 
many a drooping scentless flower, and resigning 
herself to the soothmg influence of the day and 
the scene, she'gradually sunk into those enchant- 
ing day-dreams — those beautiful chimeras which 
a young romantic imagination can so readily cre- 
ate. The pleasures of imagination certainly were 
her's, but as if only to render her more suscepti- 
ble to the annoyances of real life. 

She was recalled from the illusions in which 
she had been indulging by sounds little in unison 
with the harmonious stillness that surrounded 
her; a weak giggling laugh falling at intervals 
upon the ear, its pauses, filled by a sharp, loud, 
Elnglish tongue, louder and louder, still drew near; 
and presenUy Miss Lilly Black, leaning on the 
arm of a little, spruce, high-dressed young man, 
appeared. Much surprise, and joy, and aflcction, 
was testified by Miss Ullias at this meeting with 
her cousin, and Mr. Augustus Larkins was intro- 
duced with an air of triumph and delist Mr. 
Augustus Larkins was what many would have 
called a pretty you^ man — he had regular fea- 
tures — ^very pink cheeks — very black eye-lffows 
— and, what was intended for, a very smart ex- 
pression. He was studiously dressed in the 
reigning fashion, but di() not look &shionable for 
aD that. He had a sharp, high-pitched voice, and 
a very strong, but not a pure, English accent 
Such was the future cousin to whom Miss St 
Clair was now introduced ; aad with many flour- 



bhing bows, and with much mouthing about ho- 
nour, pleasure, and so forth on his part, the cere- 
mony was happily got over. 

** Dear me, cousin, have you been sitting here 
by yourself?" said Miss Lilly, in a soft pitying 
tone ; — '* what a pity we did not know, and we 
could have come sooner, you must have been so 
dull!" 

"I did not find it so," replied Gertrude. 

" Ah, you Scotch ladies are all fond of sditude," 
cried Mr. Larkins — '* Witness that noble apos- 
trophe of my Lady Randolph's in your celebrat- 
ed tragedy of Douglas, * Ye woods and wilds, 
whose melancholy gloom accords with my soul's 
sadness, and draws forth the tear of sorrow 
from my bursting heart!' — ^How uncc«nmonly 
well that was got up last season at Drury Lane ; 
you have, of course, been in town, Mem 7" 
' G^ertrude replied in the affirmative. 

" And which of the houses did you give the 
preference to?" 

She had not visited the theatres. 

" No, sure ! — is it possible, Mem, to have been 
in town without seeing either of the houses ? how 
prodigiously unfortunate ! but," — with a signifi- 
cant smile to Miss Lilly — ** I hope we shall liave 
the pleasure of showing your cousin the lions by- 
and-by; in town, we call it showing the lions 
tc^show the sights and shows to sur country cou- 
sins." 

•< 6, that will be delightful, won't it, cousin ?" 
asked the simple Lilly, — but her cousin only co- 
loured with contempt at the idea. 

''The theatre is a favourite amusement of 
mine," continued Mr. Larkins. 

** And of mine too, I am «o fond of the play- 
house," said Miss Lilly, — bent upon all occasions 
to prove the congeniality of their souls. 

" Did you ever see Young in Romeo ?" 

" No, I dont think I ever saw Mr. Young act 
it, but I once saw a Mr. Something dse — ^I forget 
his name — do it" 

*'La! I have seen Yoimg at least a dozen 
times in Romeo, — it is a favourite character of 
mine ; indeed, I have the whole part by heart" 

*< Is that pos»ble 7" exclaimed Miss Lilly, in 
tenfold admiration of her lover's perfections ; — 
<*do let us hear you repeat some of it — I'm sure 
my cousin would like it so much." 

''You must learn Juliet, and then I shall be 
your Romeo — ^you would make a capital Juliet — 
your hair is exactly the colour of Miss CNeiPs." 

" Is it really 7 how I should like if I could act 
Juliet!" 

"When I have you in Liquorpond Street," 
whispered Mr. Iiarkins — " we shall have some fa- 
mous scenes." 

" That will be charming ! I am jo fond of deep 
tragedies!" 

" You don't dislike comedy, I hope '" 

" O, no, I delight in comedy and farcea— I like 
farces veiy much too." 
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** Some of the after-pieces we have in town ire 
famousJy good — ^what a prodigfous run Midas 
hod, for instance ; ' Pray, Gkxxiy,' was song for 
a whole season." ^ 

''O, * Pray, Goody/ is, without exception, the 
mo8t beautiful thing I ever heard !" exclaimed 
BAiss LiHy, turning up her eyes m rapture. 

'^IIow amazingly you will be pleased with 
some of our pantomimes in toMm ! what a fimnous 
good thing we had last winter at Covent Gh^den, 
caUed' The Oyster in Love !"— here Miss Lilly 
giggled. 

** 'Pon my soul, the Oyster in Love was the ti- 
tle, and to let you into a little of a secret, it was 
composed, music and all, by a friend of mine— —" 

** O, goodness ! was it really— do teU us all 
about it" 

** MHiy, the piece opens with a splendid ma- 
rine view— waves— waves as high, Mem, as these 
trees, and as white— as whito as your gown — 
roaring in the most natural manner imaginable. 
Two of the ladies of my party, who had just re- 
turned from Margate, became, in short, perfectly 
sea^sick— *ponmy soul, I thoughtthcy*d have faint- 
ed. However, it was the first night, and I was 
a friend of the author, so I wouldn't have stirred 
to have lianded the finest woman in the house." 

<'0! you cnid creature!" cried Miss Lilly 
with a giggle—" And what became of them ?" 

"O! they recovered with the assistance of 
smelling-bottles and oranges— but, 'pon my 
aoul, 1 felt a little queer myself. Wdl, after the 
Waves— these curley-headed monsters, as Shak- 
speaie calls 'em — had rolled backwards and for- 
wards, till, 'pon my honour, I thought they'd have 
been into the pit, — at last they retired in the most 
•giioeful manner possible, leaving behind 'em an 
enormous lai^ oyster at the foot of a rock ; 
but the beautiful thing, Mem, was to see the 
stage, which, you know, represented the beach, 
all covered with shells, and spar, and sea-weed. 
You can have no conception of any thing so na- 
tural." 

"O! how I should like to have seen it," sighed 
Miss Lilly. 

"Well then, there was this oyster, which 
you'd have sworn was a real oyster but for the 
size, lying at the bottom of the rock— then enters 
the divine Miss Foote, dressed as a princess, with 
the most splendid crown upon her head, all over 
Mrith precious stones, butlooking very melancholy, 
with her pocket-handkerchief in her hand. . She 
is attended by a troop of young damsels, all very 
beautiful, and most beautifully dressed— they 
sing and dance a most elegant new quadrille ; 
and while they ue dancing the Ojrster begras to 
move, and heaves a deep sigh, upon which they 
all take to theirheels, and dance off in all direo- 
tioni<, shrieking most mu8ic4dly in parts. The 
princess, however, remaimi— draws near the 
oyster — contemplates it for some time — clasps 
her hands— falls upon her ksiees beside it, while 
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it rolls, and heaves, and sif^is— 'pon my honour^ 
it was quite aflfocting- 1 saw several handker- 
chiefs out" 

"How terrified I should have beenP fiiT?^fm- 
ed Miss Lilly. 

" Well, then, the princess sings that dianibg 
song^ which, of course, you know, 

< This oyster is Biy worid, 
And I with love wil spen «•' 

She then takes a diamond bodkin fioBi bar km, 
and tries to open the shell No sooner has sba 
touched it than it opens a little bit, and tfaepoini 
of a beautiful long black beard oomaa oat — the 
princess, in the g^neatest rapture, drops her bodkin 
— eeiies the beard in both hands— kiasea it— be- 
dews it vrath her tears — presses it to hsr heart — 
and, in short, is in the greatest transports of joy 
at reeognixing her lovei^ beard." 

" Good gradons ! was the oyster bearlerverT* 
cried Miss Lilly. 

"Wait and yon shall hear. Well, whOerfie 
is mdulging in all these graceful demonslratioD* 
of the fondest afiection, suddenly a aoit of dra- 
gon or sea-horse starto up, seiaee the bodkin 
and disappears. At the same moment the sky, 
that is, the stage, becomes almost ^itte darii — 
thunder and lightning ensue— the sea liaes with 
the most tremendous noise, and threatens to in- 
gulf, in its rag^lg bosom, the princess and the 

"How mteresting!" exclaimed Bliss Lilly; — 
"I never heard any thuig like it I" 

"The sea gains upon them every momenC 
Now they are completely surrounded — she raises 
her eyes — sees the rock — a sudden thou^t strikes 
her— she merely stops to sing that sweet littie 
air — 'By that beard, whose soil eicpreseion,'* 
(by-the-by, that was twice encored ;) then, in the 
most graceful distress, she begins to climb the 
rock." 

" How high was the rock 7" asked Miss Lilly. 

" Why, I take it not less than thirty feet high, 
and almost quite perpendicular. Soft music is 
heard all the time she is ascending. She slops 
when about half way up quite exhausted — ^then 
comes forward to the point of rock where she is 
standing, which, upon my soul, I don't think was 
larger than my hand ; and, while she stops to 
recover her breath, sings one of your beautiful 
Scotch songs, 

* Low down, in the boMmi, 
^ He's waiting for me ; 

Wilting for me, my love,' &c. 

Looking down upon the oyster all the while. 
There was a great row then :— <me half of the 
house called ' Encore,' the other *Oo on.' At length 
she was allowed to proceed, and she gains the top 
of the rock just as an enormous wave is on the 
point of overwbehning her oystor." 
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«0! Immt diautful !» wuM the syaipfttkiBiig 
XJly. 

«* What should yoa htve done there?' 

«<0! I'm Bore I doB*t know.'* 

««WeH,flhe«dTance8 doMtothe edge of the 
rook — 'pon mj soul it made me a little giddy to 
see her ! — takes off her crown — unbinds her hauc 
— lays down with her head hanging over the rock, 
mad her hair f aUs down to the veiy bottom of the 
rock where the ojster is 1 yin^" 

**G«odnessl and her own hair?" 

**0f oomse, yen know a lady's wig beconee 
her own hair." 

^O, yoa are so droll !" with a giggia 

^Well--the hair sticks to the oyster, or the 
oyster to the hair, I cant tell which, and slowly 
riein^ she hoists him up--and op— end up; you 
might have heard a pin drop in the house while 
that was going on ; till at last she has him on the 
very top of the rock ! then the house gave vent to 
its feelings, and a peifect tumult of applause and 
admimtion ensued." 

''No wonder; I cant conceive how shecould 
doiL How big was the oyster?" 
^ *' Why, as large, I suppose, as a washing-tuh." 

''And to pull that up with her hair! Did you 
ever hear any thmg like it, cousin?" 

"Never!" said Qertrude. 

" Now, tell us what was acted next" 

" Then there's a fight between the dragon and 
a whale; andthewhale throws up a fine diamond 
oyster knife at the feet of the princess; she seises 
H; Fat>tat*tats upon the shell, which instantly flies 
open with a prodigious noise, and out rushes a 
wanrior, all clad in a complete suit of mothepof- 
pearl, with a fine bng black pointed beard, the 
same he had shook out of his shell ; he slays the 
dragon— the sea becomes as smooth as glass ; 
Venus rises out of it in a car dmwn by two doves 
harnessed with roses, and guided by two young 
Cupids." 

" How d^ghtful 1 and then, I suppose, they 
are married?" 

"Ah! their happiness would have been very 
incomplete without that temunation," said Mr. 
L^tritina, tenderly. 

"It must be late," said Miss St Clair, rising ; 
" almost dinner-time, 1 should suppose." 

" AUs! that Love, whose view is muffled still, 
Shoald, widMHit eyes, see pathways to his will. 
Where ihaU we dine ? " 

cried Mr. Larkins, in a theatrical manner. " Tou 
know, of course, that is out of Romea" 

" O, is it 7—1 had forgot that, but it is beauti- 
ful," said the complaisant Lilly. 

Mr. Larkins continued to talk and Bpout all 
the way home, and his fair to giggle and admire. 

"Well, cousin," said she, seizing upon Ger- 
trude as they entered the house, "what do you 
think of him ? Is he not charming ? so genteel, 
and so drsll, and, at the same time, he has so 



nnch sensibilit3^^-he Aever trsvels tirithoiit poetiy 
—and he plays the flute too^ most beautifully, — 
and he is so fond of the country, he says he is to 
drive me out of town every Sunday in his Tilbury. 
—Oh, I wonder how Bell could ever fall in love 
with the Major!— He haant the least taste for 
poetry — and Andrew is such an ugly name ; — 
dont you think I have been most fortunate m a 
name, for it is so uncommon to meet with Augos* 
tus— and I think Larkins very pretty too— dont 
you?" 

But they were DOW at the drawing-room door, 
which put a stop to Misp Lilly's raptures, and 
soon after, dinner ended all t^e^ite$, 

Mrs. Major Waddell played the Nabob's lady 
as though she had been bom a Nabobess — she 
talked much and well of curry and rice — and 
old Madeira — and the liver — and the Company 
— ^which did not aaean the present company, but 
the India Company. Her stiver comers were 
very handsome, and she had to take oflT some of 
her rings before she could carve the grouse, la 
short, nothuig could be better of its kind. Never- 
theless, Mrs. Major had her own petty chagrins, 
as every petty mind must have ; nobody seemed 
sufiiciently denied with the splendour which sur- 
rounded them; and Mr. Larkins had the ill breed- 
ing to talk much of Birch's turtle, and Thames 
salmon, and town. At tea, it was still worse; 
like all under-bred people, he mistook fimiiliarity 
for fashionable ease, and either lounged upon 
her fine sofa, or stood with his back to the fire. 

At length the chaise was announced, and as 
Mrs. and Miss St Ckiir took leave, the gallant 
Major presented his arm. " Oh i now. Major, I 
hope you're not gomg to the door without your 
hat, and at this time dT night! Now, it will make 
me perfectly wretched— pray now. Major — aunt 
—cousin— Mr. Larkins— for Heaven's sake—" 

Mrs. WaddeO was getting hysterical, and the 
poor Major withdrawing his ofiered aid, Mr. Lar- 
kins advanced. 

" And, oh ! put on your hat !" sighed Miss Lil- 
ly, in imitation, as he boldly presented his Yauah 
head to the evening air. 

" How sweet the moonlight sTceps upon this bank! 
Here will we rit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our < 



spouted Mr. Augustus, as he handed the ladies 
into the carriage. They bowed and drove ofll 



CHAPTER ZLIX. 

"On s'ennuie trfts bien ia." 

VoLTiiaa. 

But the present order of thmgs could not long 
endure. Mrs. St Clair grew impatient under the 
secret sense of her sisters' superiority, and weaiy 
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of tlwir wnple unilbnii style of Uving. £Ur hft- 
iMtswereluzmious — ^her naind was joyless. Ger- 
trude, too, in all the restlesBDess of suspense, 
longed to return to Rossville. She would there 
hear her lover's name mentioned— she would be 
amidst the scenes with which his image was as- 
sociated — and there would he enjoyment even in 
these shadowy fantastic pleasures. While such 
were the feelings of the mother and daughter, 
Lord Rossville feltnoless impatient for the return 
of his nieoe — not for the charms and graoes of 
her society, but because she was a being subject 
to his management and controL True, this act 
of rebellion might have staggered his faith as to 
the extent of his dominion ; but he flattered him- 
self that was a sort of thunder-cloud, which, by 
the wise and vigorous measures he had adopted, 
must already have passed away. Besides, Ger- 
trude's probnged absence would have an appear- 
ance hi the eyes of the world — suspicions might 
arise — things might be said. Even in the bustle 
of electioneering, Mr. Delmour had remarked 
upon the impropriety of Miss St Clair being al- 
lowed to reside so long in a paltry provincial 
town, and associattng with people who might be 
veiy good in their way, but were not quite sioted 
to her station, or such as he would wish his wife 
to be intimate with.* On the other hand, Mn. 
St Clair, m the course of her correspondence 
with the Eail, had taken care to insinuate that 
such was Mr. Adam Ramsay's partiality for her 
daughter, it was more than probable he would 
make a point of her residing entirely with him, 
unless she were speedily recalled to his Lord- 
ship's protection. The visit to Bloom-Park 
strengthened this insinuation, and decided him 
as to the necessity of immediately recalling his 
niece. 

A most laborious and long-winded letter was 
therefore penned to Miss St Clair, in which, 
while he deprecated the idea of ever taking her 
into his favour until she had renounced the error 
of her ways, he, at the same time, announced his 
intention of receiving her again under his roof, in 
the confident hope that she would ere long perceive 
the absolute necessity, and imperious duty she 
was under of- acceding to his long-projected, 
thoroughly-digested, and firmly-detcrmined-upon 
plan for her ultimate disposal. His Lordship 
next proceeded to state, that he had consulted the 
most eminent counsel as to the deeds of entail, 
and that three of them were of opinion that the 
whole of the property could and might be most 
efiectively alienated, disponed, and otherwise dis- 
posed of^ to the utter exclusion of Miss St Clair, 
as heiress-at-law. Such being the case, it was 
his firm intention, add absolute purpose, to act 
upon this opinion, by executii^ a new deed of 
entail within three months from the present date, 
tmless, before the expiry of that period. Miss St 
Clair should think proper to accede to his plan, • 
and pursue the course he had pointsd out to her. 

no 



—Such was the substance of a letter fiUing 
neariy seven pages of closely written papec 

** I am soriy — very sorry," said Gtertnide, vnth 
a sigh, as she finished reading it, ''for the troidilo 
and vexation I am causing Lord Rossville; and 
perhaps it were better that I should never retnm 
to Rossville again, than that I should go theieoiily 
to make him cherish hopes which never can be 
realiied. I never can act as he would have mo— 
I never can change my senthnents." 

^'You can at least keep your sentiments to 
yourself, considering hew much is at stake on their 
account," said her mother with asperity; "sjid, 
indeed, setting every thing else out of the ques- 
tion, I think delicacy alone demands that much of 
you ; at least, I should be cautioos bow I ex- 
pressed an attachment, which, to all appearance, 
is no longer— if indeed it ever was— redprooat'' 

** Even were it so," replied her daughter, mak- 
ing an eflbit to repress her emotiofi, while her Al- 
tering voice betrayed the anguish of such a sup. 
position — " deceived I may be mysd^ but 1 ne- 
ver will deceive others ; let, then. Lord Ross- 
ville know, that, if I return to his house^ I return 
unchanged — unchangeable." 

** Beware how you provoke me, Gertrude, lor 
I, too, am unchanged--^unchangeable in my de- 
teraunation never to see yon the prey of that 
man. I have pledged my word it shall not be." 

'^ Pledged your word !" repeated her daughter 
hidignantly ; ^ who had a right to demand such 
a pledge f 

** One who has the right, and will exercise it," 
said Mrs. St Clair, in some agitation ; '^but diis 
is wandering from the point Yon have pro- 
mised yon will not enter into any engagement 
until you have attained the age of twenty-one — 
on that promise I rely ; meanwhile, all I require 
of you is only what is due to yonrself- leave me, 
therefore, to manage matters vrith the Eari, and 
do you remain passive for the present" 

" I am sick of management— of mysfery," ex- 
claimed Gertrude, dejectedly; *< already," cried 
she, giving way to tears. ** I am almost weary 
of the worid, I feel myself a puppet — a slave — 
nay, the slave of a slave — subject, it seems, to 
the control of a very menial ; but I will not en- 
dure this mockery of greatness, mingled, too, 
with such degradation." 

There vras a height and a depth in the feelings 
of Miss St Clair which, when once roused, her 
mother could not always contend with. She 
sometimes felt that her only chance of victeiy 
was in appearing to yield; and upon this occa^ 
sion, as upon many others, she contrived to woik 
upon her daughter's aflections, and prevailed 
upon her to acquiesce in her wishes, provided she 
were not considered as a party in Lord Rossville'S 
plans. 

The following day, the Earl's equipage and at- 
tendants arrived; and again Mrs. St Clair's 
woridly mind exuHed as she looked on the proud 
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ftgetnt atwliiefathe wMe town oTBuriiford h«d 
ttuned out to gue. It wm not withoat emodon 
Qertrude bade adieu to her aunts, who were not 
less afiected at parting with her; they saw she 
was not happy, but were too deticate to intnide 
upon her confidence. 

** Farewell, my love," aaid her aunt Blaiy, as 
flhe pressed her in her arms; ''and ever bear 
in mhid, that, in this world, not to be grieved — 
Dot to be afflicted— not to be in danger, is impos- 
sible: yet, dearest Oeitrnde I even in this world, 
there if a rest of heait^-ah! would you but seek 
It where only it is to be found !** 

But to the young unchastened spirit, nothing 
seens less desirable than that rest of heart, 
which, m their minds, is asKiciated with the utter 
eztinetioii of all that is noble, and grateftil, and 
enthusiastic, and (jleftrnde shrank firom the wish 
breathed for her by her aunt ' 

''No,** thought she— "wretched as I am, yet 
I would not exchange my feelings, tortured as 
they are, (or that joylMs peace, which is to meas 
the slumber of the dead !* 

And where is the youthful ardent spirit, un- 
taught of Heavenly love, which has not, at some 
period of its life^ periled its all on aome baseless 
labiic, and prefened even the shattered wredL of 
its happiness tothewarelesscalmofindifiereBce? 

Gertoiide>f melancholy was not diminished by 
her return to Rossville. But a few weeks had 
passed since she had left it in all the piide and 
magnifieenoe of early autumn— while nature 
seemed scarcely past its prime— while life was 
in the leai^ and spirit in the air, and the bright 
toned woods glowed m all their variegated splen- 
dour, beneath a clear blue dcy anddondless sun. 

" And now the eoU antomnal dews are seen 
To cobweb every green ; 
And by the low-eliora rowans doth appear 

The fast declining year ; 
The sapleM brmDches doff their summer suits, 

Aad wane their winter firuita ; 
And aConny Uaats have fofc'd the quaking trees 
To wrap their trembling limbs m suits of mossy 
ftiete.** 

In plain prose, it was a bleak, raw, chill Novem- 
ber day, when nature seems a universal blank 
even toher most ardent admirera ; and, to use an 
artist phrase, nothing could be more In kttf^m^ 
with the day than the reception Miss St Clair 
met with from her unde. It was cold, formal, 
and unkindly, and every word fell liko a drop of 
petrifying water on the heart 

Lord Rossville never had been upon easy terms 
with Ms niece — indeed, it was not in his nature 
to be upon easy terms with any body ; but the 
additional stifTnees, and solemni^, and verbosity, 
he thought proper to assimie, were truly appal- 
ling and caused her something of that sensation 
sensitive beings are said to feel while under the 
influence of a thunder-cloud. 

Th6Eari*a aspect was, indeed, enough to blight 



hopeitselfl There was positive determbiBtion in 
every Kne and lineament; his eyes had grown 
rounder'-^iis eyebrows l^gher— his lips more 
rigid — his hands longer— his steps were more 
ponderoo»-4iis head was bnmoveable— there was 
no speculation in his eye— his very wig kick- 
ed as hard as marUe. In short, over the whole 
man was difiused an indescribable air of hopeless 
inflexibility. 

There was no company— nothing to relieve the 
hard outline of the piece— not even the usual 
members of the family ; nobody but Lady Betty 
and her eternal rug— and her &t lap-dog and 
her silly novel; and the dulness and tedram 
which reigned, may have been felt but cannot be 
described. 



CHAPTSn u 

** If thou hast dipt thy foot m the river, yet pass not 
over RubiooD.'* 

SiE Thomas Beown. 

SivBEAL days passed in this state of cheerless 
monotony, when, one morning, as the ladies pur- 
sued their ^flferent avocations in unsocial com- 
panionship, a letter was brought to Mrs. St Clair, 
which she had no sooner op^ied, than Gertrude 
observed her change colour, and betray visible 
signs of agitation. The servant said the bearer 
waited an answer, and, in manifest confusion, she 
rose and lefl the room. Although superior to the 
meanness of curiosity, Miss St Clair could not 
hdp feeling a natural desire to know the contents 
of a letter which had produced so visible a change 
on her mother, and she sat a considerable time 
vainly looking for her return. At length, unable 
to repress her anxiety, she put aside her drawing 
materials, and hastened to her mother's dressing- 
roonu Upon entering, she found BIrs. St Clair 
seated at a table, with writing implements before 
her, and her head resting on her hand, seeming^ 
ly buried in profound meditation. 

"I was af^d something was the matter, mam- 
ma,** said her daughter, gently advancing towards 
her. 

"Leave me !** cried her mother, in an angry 
impatient tone; "leave me, I say— I cant be 
disturbed.** 

"Mamma, can I do nothing for yovk?** asked 
her daughter, as she reluctantly prepared to obey, 

"Much, much,** — murmured Mrs. St Clair, 
with a deep sigh—" but,at present, I desire you 
will leave me,*' raising her voice in an authori- 
tative tone ; and Qertrude,' however unwillingly, 
found herself compelled to obey. Uneasy and 
restless, she could not compose her mind to any 
of her ordinary occupations. She saw something 
had occurred to agitate her mother, and she long- 
ed to participate, and, if possible, to aid her in her 
\\\ 
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diitfess. AAarmwUleytbemfuifeCiiriMdtolMr, 
and was again repulBed with ftogeiv Seeingtfaat 
her presence only caused irritation, she deosted 
from farther attempts ; and, taking advantage of 
> watery gleam of sunshine, which streamed from 
m pale, sickly sky, she set out on a solitary ram- 
ble, to which fresh air and exercise only eoold 
give a zest She slowly pnraued her way through 
leafless woods, where the only sounds she heard 
were those of her own footsteps amongst the fall- 
en leaves, and the monotonous rush of the swol- 
len stream. But eaeh step was fmi^ht with sad, 
yet soothing reeollections---for rocks, woods, and 
wateis, seemed all as the n^isten of her lover's 
vows ; and in each silent memorial she fek as 
though she looked on the living witness of his 
iaith. Thus nursmg her fond contemplations, she 
had wandered a considerable length of way, when 
she was roused to observation by the sudden 
darkness of the sky—but whether caused by the 
lateness of the hour, or the approach of a storm, 
ehe was not sufficiently mistress of signs and 
tiroes to ascertain. Whichever it might be, it 
had the efiect of dispelling all romance, and mak- 
ing her wish herself once more safe at home. She 
was, however, more than two miles from it, by 
the way she had come ; but, if she could get 
across the river, there was a short cut which 
would take her home in ten minutes, and she 
walked a little farther on in search of some step- 
ping-stones, which had been placed there in- 
stead of a bridge, which had been swept away by 
what, in the language of the country, is called a 
9peaL 

A great deal of rain had fidlen tho preceding 
night, and the river was so much swollen, she 
could scarcdy recognise the huge blocks by which 
she had frequently crossed the clear pebbly stream 
when it scarcely laved their sides. Now they 
merely held their broad heads above the brown 
sullen waters — but still they were above it ; and, 
trusting to her own steady head and firm step, 
she, with some little palpitation, placed her foot 
on the first stone, '* CPeit ne que Uprtmiir p&a qui 
eouU,^ said she to herself; but, notwithstanding 
this comfortable assurance, there she stood for 
some minutes ere she had courage to venture on 
a second step. But the sky was getting blacker, 
and some large straggling drops of tain began to , 
fall. Ashamed of her irresolutioH, she was about 
to proceed, when she heard some one calling 
loudly to her to stop, and immediately she beheld 
Mr. Lyndsay approaching at full speed on horse- 
back. In an instant ho urged his horse into the 
river, but the current was so strong, it was with 
the utmost difficulty the animal vras enabled to 
gun the opposite side. 

** Is it possible," crikl Lyndsay, as he threw 
himself ofi^ **that you were going to attempt to 
cross the river in its present state ?" 

** I not only mean to attempt but to succeed,** 
answered she, as shefelt her courage rise to its i 
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utmost pitch, since she had now an of^partpai^.llf 
displaying it, and she was about to proceed, when 
he seized her hand — 

** You are not aware of the danger : the river, 
you may see, is fiur above its usual height, and is 
rising every moment A great deal of rain has 
Men, and a fresh flood will be down directly." 

<* Well, it seems merely a choice of evils, as I 
seemed destined to be dmwned oiie way or an- 
other," said Gertrude, as the lain began to fall in 



** I assure you, then, you will find it much the 
least evil to be drowned on diy land— so^ V^^Jt 
take my advice for OQce." 

But Gertrude felt as thougfi it were due lo Co- 
lonel Delmour to accord nothing to Mr. Lyndsay, 
against whom she laboured to keep up what she 
deemed a due resentment, and she therefore per- 
sisted in her intention. 

*< I am far from desiring Mr. L^^say's at- 
tendance," said she somewhat disdainfully. *< I 
beg he will take his way, and allow me to laka 



Lyndsay made no reply but by hastily anatdi- 
ing her from the place where she stood; and, at 
the same instant, asound as of many waters was 
heafd— a sea of foam was tearing its coarse along 
—and, in the twmkling of an eye, the stones 
were buried in the waves. For some mmwts 
Gertrade remained motionlesB, gning on the 
mass of discoloured waters as they roared alonj^ 
till she was roused by the cry and stmggle of 
some living thmg, wtich was swept past with the 
speed of lightning, and ingulfed in the raging 
flood. She turned shuddering away ; and Lynd^ 
say, taking her arm in his, would have led her 
from the spot — but, smote with the sense of her 
own injustice towards him, she exclaimed, **Not 
till 1 have here acknowledged my rashness— my 
folly ; you nsked your life to save mine, vdiile I 
—unjust, ungrateful, that I was " 

** Not to me, my dear cousin, is any such ac- 
knowledgment due," said Mr. Lyndsay, mikHy ; 
— "give your thanks. to Grod— only let us be 
friends." 

Gertrude gave him her hand. " When can I 
cease to kx>k upon you as my friend ! you have 
saved me from destruction 1" 

Lyndsay sighed, but made no reply, and they 
walked on in silence, till the rain, which had 
hitherto fidlen at intervals, in an undecided man- 
ner, now burst forth, in what in Scotland is em- 
phatically called an «ecn-dMOii pour. Neither 
rocks nor trees aflbrded any shelter, but they 
were now in sight of a summer-house, and thither 
they hastened. While Lyndsay stopped on the 
outside to fasten his horse, interring to leave him 
until he could send his servant to fetch him home, 
Gkrtrude rushed in, and, almost blinded by the 
rain, did not at first perceive that some one bad 
already taken possession of it, and was pacing 
up and down with visible signs of ioqwtience. 
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But, «t Immt entranoe, the pemon tameA qvickly 
round, and she enooonteied the gharp baMid 
^•nce of Lewiston. 

''Ha ! this is more than I expected," cried he, 
in an accent of pleasure and surprise ; then tak- 
ing her passive hand, ''This is well — this is as it 
should be— come, Iny pretty messenger, sit down, 
don't be afraid." 

But thSs caution, though uttered in a soft con- 
ciliating manner, was in vain. At first, amaze- 
ment had rendered Gertrude mute and moCaon- 
(ess ; bat as he attempted to seat her, and place 
lumself beside her, she instantly regained her &- 
cohies, and struggling to release herself from his 
hoM, dhe called loudly — 

" Mr. Lyndsay, save me ! oh ! save me !" 

Bat Mr. Lyn<bay had withdrawn a lew yards, 
to plaice his horse under the shelter of a projecting 
fo^ and the roar of the river drowned all other 
sounds. 

^Fool r* exclaimed Lewiston, as he heid both 
her hands, and squeezed them with almost pain- 
ful violence ; "be still, I tell you— be still, and 
you have nothmg to fear ; but if jrou provoke me 
— by Heaven I you will rue the day you first saw 
the light !" and he compelled her to be seated. 

Glertrude would have spoken, but the words 
died on her lips, and she sat pale and tremblings 
unable to articulate. 

** Why, this is fooKdi,'* cried he^ but in a gen- 
tler tone, "very foolish. Have I not told you, 
that jTou have nothing to fear — that I love yon 
too well 7 — ^The deuce! cannot jrou be quiet?" 
As Gertrude again called wildly on Mr. Ljmd- 
nay ; " Why, did yon come here only to squall, 
3WU simpleton 7 Why did she not come herself 
and where is the money? answer me. I say: A 
squire, by Jupiter!" exclaimed he nercely, as 
Lyndsay now entered ; " Well, Sir, what is your 
business here?" 

Mr. Lyndsay started with surprise, as he be- 
heA Miss St. Clair seated by |he side of this man, 
whom he instantly recognized as the same from 
whom he had formcriy rescued her ; but her ex- 
treme paleness, and the terror depicted on her 
countenance, showed what her endurance cost 
her. The insolent question was repeated in a 
still higher key. Even Lyndsay's usual cahn- 
ness was almost overcome, but he repelled the 
rising of his wrath, and answered — 

" My business here is to protect this lady from 
insult or intrusion;" — and advancing to her, he 
placed himself by her side. 

"O let us begone !" cried Gertrude, as she rose 
and todk hold of his arm ; but she trembled so 
much she could scarcely stand. 

"You cannot go yet," said Lyndsay; then 
turning to Lewiston ; " but as your presence seems 
to agitate Miss St Clair, I must request of you to 
withdraw." 

"By what rigjht, Sir, do you interfere between 
liiisUdyaMlne?" demanded be fiercely. 



" I kaow of no riglit you Ihve to ask me aadis 
question," said Mr. Lyndsay coolly. 

" FeM know of no right I have !— -and pcay what 
do you know of me or my rights 7" 

Ljmdsay's blood rose at this continued inso- 
lence; but, making an efibrt to master his spirit^ 
he replied — 

" You say true, I know nothing of you ; but I 
know you can have no right to alarm Miss St. 
Clair; if you have any claim upon her notice, this 
is neither a place nor a time for it" 

^ Her notice !" repeated Lewiston, with a scorrt- 
fol smile— "Well, be it so! I Aoee claims upoo 
her notioe then, and you will do wdl to leave %m 
to settle our own afiairs." 

"Oh, no— no!" cried G^trnde, as she chnig 
to her cousin's arm ; "do not leave me. I ha ve 
nothing to say." But as she thought of her nho- 
ther*s mysterious connexion with him, she tretm- 
bled while she disclaimed him. 

" Do not be afiaid," said Lyndsay, trying to 
re-assure her— "there is nothing to fear, except 
insolence; and that I shall spare you, if this 
gentleman will walk out with me for a few :nii* 
nutes." 

"1 have ahmdy told you, that I have no busi- 
ness with you. Sir," said Lewiston ; "and tho in- 
solence is j<mn, who thus break in upon my ap- 
pointments. Come, my dear," to Gertrude,^ rid 
yourself of your spark quietly, for I dont wisli to 
harm the young man; tell him the truth, and bid 
him begone." 

Never in his life had Mr. Lyndsay's sdfKxmtrol 
been so severely tried, but he still had firmness to 
keep himself in check. 

"I know of no appointment," said Glertrude 
faintly, as she thought of the letter her mother had 
that morning received ; " accident alone brovght 
me here." 

Lewiston looked steadfastly at her. 

" You are sure that b the case 7 Take <;are 
how you attempt to deceive me ; your hand upon 
it" 

Gertrude.involuntarily recoiled. 

"How dare you thus presume?" cried Lynd- 
say passionately ; but in an agony of terror, she 
hastily held out her hand. Lewiston seized it, and 
holding it up with an air of insolent triumph — 

"»Ti8 weH you obeyed me; else, by all the 
saints, in another second I should have had ;yoa 
on your knees before me." 

" Audacious villain !" exclaimed Mr. Lynds ay, 
provoked beyond farther forbearance, and seising 
him by the collar, shook him with a foree that 
made him stagger. " This lady's presence al< me 
prevents me from punishing you as you deserv e." 

Gertrude shrieked, as Lewiston instantly d»ew 
a small dagger-sword irom his walking cane. 

"Do you see that?" cried he, witti a scoml^nl 
laugh. "How easily I could pink one of tho se 
%ne eyes of yours, or open a vein for you, and let 
sola little of your hot blood; but Idon'ttUidi 
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llw worse of you for^thn ez|>loit» and ooSj fffe 
jou this little piece of advice, before jou talk of 
punishing, to be sure you have the means in your 
own hands." 

*' I thank you^" said Lyndsay, as he led G^ 
tnidetotbedoor; then turning back, he added, in 
m low voice» **and I shall return to repeat my 
acknowledgments; only wait me here.** 

The rain had not ceased, but its violence had 
abated, and they walked on for some time in si* 
lence, till they both at the same moment descried 
Mn. St Clair approaching, muffled in a large 
cloak — but she, too, seemed to have perceived 
Ifaem, for she instantly turned back, and in an- 
other moment disappeared by one of the many 
paths which tmversed the wood. 

<<0h!'* exclaimed Oertrade, with a burst of 
bitter feeling at this confirmation of her mother*s 
clandestine intercourse. ^'Oh! that the flood 
from which you saved me had swept me away, 
rather than that I should live to endure tids 
degradation!** 

*<My dear'consin,*' said Mr. Lyndsay, gent> 
ly, ^ do not give way to such dreadful dioughts 
— were you steeped in crime, you could not do 
more than despair— even then you ought not to 
do that'* 

^ Crime there must be somewhere,** died Ger- 
tnide, in the same tone of excitement ; ** else why 
all this mysteiy— and why am I snbjeoted to the 
insults of that man, unless ^ 

^ Do you know who and what he really is?** 
said Mr. Lyndsay. 

''O, ask me no questions !** cried she again, 
giving way to tears. 

« Pudon me, I have done wrong— it is not from 
you I ought to seek information.** 

''Seek it not at all— leave me to my fate— ab- 
ject and degraded I already am in your eyes.** 

**How little you know me, if you think that 
ebcmnstances, over which you evidently have no 
control, could ever lessen yon in my eyes ! — It is 
not the misdeeds of others that can touch your 
80ul~and they ou^ not to influence your cha- 
racter. There is not — there cannot be degrada- 
tion but in personal sin.** 

"Yet I owe it entirely to your generous confi- 
tleace that I am not suspected — despised ^* 

** Suspicion itself scarcely could suspect you; 
and for despising yon — do not think so falsely, so 
meanly of yourself, as to imagine that any one 
would dare to despise you. I fear something is 
wrong, and that you are not in' good hands ; but 
put your trust in Grod, my dear cousin — preserve 
your own natural integrity, and all will one day 
be right ; — meantime, if I can be of serviee to you, 
look upon me as a friend — as a brother — ^willyou 
promise me this?** 

Qertrode, in somewhat calmer accents, pro- 
mised she would. Lyndsay continued to talk to 
lier in the same soothing yet strengthening strain 
till they reached the Castle, when they separated 
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CHAPTER LL 

" What man so wise, so eartUy wkt so ware 
As to descry the crafty cunning traine, 
By which deceit doCh maske in visoor faire. 
And cast ber oolows died deep la |raiBe. 
To seem like troth, wbiwe ahi^ she weU c 

Jksry^iiam. 

No sooner had Mr. Lyndsay seen Warn BL 
Clair safe wHfain the Casde vi^aUs, than be in- 
stantly retraced his st^ vrith the intention of 
returning to the summer-house, fortfae prnpoae of 
extricating her, if possible, from the mysterious 
thraldom in which she seemed to be hdd by this 
person. Jit the midni^ rencontre in the wood, 
he had asserted m right over her, which, altfaoi^ 
she herself had disclaimed with almost fmntie 
wildness, her mother had tacitly acknowledged 
by not directly denying. In the short conven- 
tion he hfd held with Mrs. St Clair, odtoequent 
to that meeting, she had with tears implored his 
silence— his secresy— his forbearance— and in 
broken and indirect terms, had given him to un- 
derstand that this person had b^n engaged with 
her husband ineertainnxmey transactions, vdiich, 
out of regard to his memory, she was desirous of 
keeping concealed ; and it was upon this ground 
he had asserted a daim upon Miss St Oair^ 
fortune, which he had unwarrantably extended to 
her hand. This mangled and absurd account 
oould not impose upon Lyndsay, but, at that timc^ 
he was almost a Stranger to Miss St Clair, and 
did not conceive himself authorised to intedere in 
her concerns. He therefore contented himself 
with mildly admonishing her on the impropriety 
of such clandestine meetings, and recommending 
to her to lay this persen*s claims before Lord 
Rosflville, as the propw protector of his brother's 
memory and his niece's interest In tbs mean- 
time he yielded to Mrs. St Clair's entreaties, and 
gave her his promise not to divulge what had 
passed, upon her solemn assurance that the affiur 
was in the vray of being amicably adjusted, and 
that she had taken efiectual means of ridding her- 
self for ever4|f this person's importunity. This 
promise, it now appeared, had not been kept ; 
again Miss St Clair had been exposed to fresh in- 
sult in his presence, and he now thought himself 
entitled to interpose. With this purpose he walk- 
ed quickly back, and had almost reached the sum- 
mer-house, when he was met by Mrs. St Clair; 
hercountenance was agitated, and traces of tears 
were visible in her eyes. She did not, however, 
now seem to shun him, for she stopped and ex- 
tended her hand to him, saying— ** You are the 
very person I moat wish to see— give me your 
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wtmf and kt «B return together,— I ht Ye imich to 
My to you.** 

'^ But there is a pefeoo there to whomlalao 
here much to aay, eadl cannot have the bonoar 
ofatteading yoa till I hare first spoken with him." 
And he was passing on, when Mis.. 8t Clair 
caught his aim, — 

** I know whom yon seek ; hut spare yourself 
Ihe trouble— he is gone.** 

«« Where 7— Which way r> eagedy demanded 
he; "batl must ascertain that myself** and he 
lan with all his speed to the summer-hoase; but 
il was deserted ; and, though he looked long and 
. keenly in all directions, not a trace of any one 
was to be seen. He was therefore obliged to 
retrace his steps, and soon overtook Mrs. St 
Clair. 

'^You would not give credit to me, then?" 
said she in a tone of reproach. 

** I shall give credit to you now," answered he^ 
^'ifyou will tell me where I am likely to find tho 
person I left here half an hbur ago." 

''I cannot tsU— and if I oould^ perhaps I would 
not No good could possibly result 63om your 
meeting — ^your wish, I know, is to befriend my 
daughter and myself; and, be assured, I am fiir 
fitxn insensible of the value of such a friend — 
But, come with me, I have much tosayto you, 
much to confine to you of my dearest Gertrude." 
Mrs. St. Clair's hyperbolical jargon was always 
offimsive to Mr. Lyndsay's good taste and ri^t 
feeling; but there was something absolutely re- 
volting in it at this time — there was something so 
strained and unnatural in it — such a flimsy at- 
tempt at thus seeming to court explanation, that 
he felt armed against the duplicity he was aware 
would be practised upon him. 

'* At another time I shall be ready to listen to 
any thing which concerns Miss St Clair," said 
he, coldly ; ^ but, at present, I wish to put a few 

questions to the person ^ 

'^ Pardon me; but I know all you would say, 
my dear Mr. Lyndsay ; and you must allow me 
to anticipate those questions by the confidential 
communication 1 am now about to make to you. 
On your honour— on your secresy I know I may 
place the most unbounded reliance — I therefore 
require no assurances to satisfy me." 

''I certainly eon grve none until I know how 
far secresy may be compatible with honour." 
Mrs. St Clair affected not to heac this implied 

doubt, but went on 

** You have now had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with my daughter — of forming your 
own opinion of her character — of— pardon a 
mother's vanity— of appreciating her charms and 
her graces; — but you knew not— none but a 
mother can know, the treasures of her heart and 
mind." 

Mrs. St Clair paused and sighed, and Mr. 
Lyndsay was too much surprised at such an 
opening to make any reply. 



** Judge, thea, at my grief and angmsh at find- 
ing this gifted being, this idol of my afiectionsy 
ensnared by the artifices of one every way un- 
worthy of her, has been led to bestow her rsr 
guds » 

"Pardon me," cried Lyndsay; ^'but I can 
have no possible right to be made the depositoiy 
of Miss St Clair's sentiments by any but herself 
I most be excused ftom listening to any thmg 
more on that subject— I simply wish to know 
where I am likely to find the person who hes^ 
twice in my presence, dared to insult her." 

** Yet it is only by hearing me patiently, and 
sufiering me to take my own way in divulging 
the dronmstances of the case, as I think best, 
that I can possibly make you acgusinti^ with 
them— either my Ups must be sealed as to the 
whole, or you must hsten to the whole without 
mterruption. — ^I am mistaken if I tell you any 
thing new, when I allude to my dau^iter's mis- 
placed partiality, still more mistaken if her 
ftiture happiness is a matter of indifierence to 
you." 

Lyndsay made no answer; he felt that Mrs. 
St Clair was weaving a web around him, but he 
could not bring himself to burst from its foUs^ 
and he sufiered her to proceed. 

** IHriU not attemptto paint toyou the anguishof 
my heart at discoveringthat the innocent afiections 
of my unsMspeoting child had been thus artftilly 
and insidiously worked upon by Colonel Delmour. 
I know him, and yoii know him to be a selfish, 
mercenary, unprincipled man, as incapable of 
appreciating such a being as Gertrude, as she 
would have been of bestowing her affections on a 
character such as his, had not her imagination 
been dazzled and misled. But, alas ! at seven- 
teen, where is our judgment and discriminatbn? 
Yet at seven-and-twenty they will come too 
late — then, long before then, if she becomes the 
wife of Colonel Delmour, she wiU be the most 
wretched of women. Formed to find her happi- 
ness solely in the being she loves — noble, gene- 
rous, upright, sincere herself, what will be her 
feelings when the mask drops, as drop it will, 
from this idol of her fancy, and she beholds him 
in his native deformity. No, — sooner than see 
her the wife of Colonel Delmour, I take Heaven 
to witness I would rather look upon her in her 
coffin." 

Inflated as all this was, still there was much of 
trotii and right feeling in it, and he insensibly for- 
got his suspicions, and listened with pn^ound at- 
tention. 

** Yet I dare not express to Lord Roesville all 
that I feel, for neither can I accede to his viewa 
for the disposal of my daughter. Gertrude has 
too much taste and feeling— too much heart and 
soul — to be sacrificed to femily pride and political 
influence ; in fact, as far as jregsids her happiness, 
there is but a choice of evils in these brothers — 
but there is one ^ she stopped and hesitated ; 
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**tliere MODetowhoni I wooU, witk pride and 
plemire, htre confided my dearegt treunire, in 
the certainty that, as her judgment matored, 00 
ber love and esteem would increase towaids 
that one. Why should 1 conceal from you my 
wish?** 

Mrs. St Clair made a full stop^ and lodced at 
Mr. Lyndsay in a manner he could not misun- 
derstand. 

This was something he had not anticipated — 
it went far beyond what he had calculated upon, 
and he was thrown off his guard. His features 
betrayed his emotion, although he remained silent 
There was a long pause. At length Mrs. St 
Clair resumed 

''The time will come when the veil will fall 
from my daugfater*s eyes-^as her judgment ripens 
her imagination will decline ; already I can per- 
ceive the work is begun, and time is dl that is 
wanting to finish it; but if, as may happen, she 
is hurried into a clandestine engagement, my 
hopes — ^her happiness — ^will he for ever blasted ! 
—On the other hand, if, by any sacrifice, any stra- 
tagem, I can save her, can you blame me for the 
attempt, however wild or desperate it may ap- 
pear?" 

"I certainly could not blame a sacrifice, how- 
ever vain it might prove," said Lyndsay; "but 
I must always dinpprove of stratagems, even 
when succesdiil ; both together seem to me in* 
eompatible.'* 

For a moment Blrs. St Clair wss thrown into 
confusion by this remark, but, quickly rallying, 
she replied-— 

" Yet the one may prove the consequence of 
the other; in my case I fear it has ; and that, in 
using what I conceived an allowable stratagem 
to save my daughter, I have sacrificed what I 
value next— the good opinion and esteem of Mr. 
Lyndsay." 

** It rests vnth yourself to remove any unfv 
vourable impression I may have received ; a few 
words will suffice." 

" I feel that you will blame me ; that you will 
condemn the step I have taken," said Mrs. St. 
CUir, in evident embarrassment; "it must ap> 
pear to you strange — unworthy — onnatural ; but 
you know not the difficulties of my situation : 
€lertrude rash and ungovernable; Lord Rossville 
inflexible and exacting. If she marries Colonel 
Deknour, her fortune and her happiness are both 
alike blasted ; to save her from that» at least to 
gain time, can you altogether oondemn me if I 
have taken advantage of this person's unwarranted 
claim upon her fortune, to induce a belief in her 
mind, that that claim does in reality extend to her 

hand, and that But, oh Heavens!" exclaimed 

she, as they suddenly came insi^ of the Castle, 
"it must be very late; lights in the drawing-room 
and company assembled! If I am missed 
T o-monow we shall resume this subject; 
jnemtiwie, I most fly :" and she would have with- 
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tained her. 

"No," said he ; "before we pact, prainise Bie 
solenmly that you wiU lay open to me the wbole 
of this daik transaction ; strange thou^ts have 
taken possession of my mind. I will no longer 
coi^nive at this mystery." 

It was too dark to see the woikh^ of Mrs. St 
Clair's features ; but he felt the hand be held tie»- 
ble in his grasp^ 

"To-morrow, then— to-monww, dear Mr. 
Lyndsay, I promise to satisfy you more Mty,^ 
said she in a vcHceiamt from agitation; "till then 
be sUent, I conjure you— for Qerirude's sake be 
silent Oh! do not detain me; there is the wars- 
ing bell." 

And she darted forwards, and ran till die 
reached the door, then turning round, she pressed 
Lyndsay's hand, and in breathless accents whis- 
pered ; "For Gertrude's sake, then, you wfll be 
silent till to-morrow — ^you promise me this." 

"Till to-nxMTow, tfien, be it," said he. 

Mrs. St Clair again pressed his hand in token 
of gratitode, then entered softly, and stole np 
stairs to change her dress, while Mr. Lyndsay, 
as he walked openly and deliberately to his apart* 
ment, thought— "She has got the better of me, I 
fear, after all; but to-morrow will show." 



CHAPTIE uu 

" Such deep despondence rends her trembling heart, 
Conscious of deeds which honour cannot own." 

EuRiPinss. 

Although Mr. Lyndsay had made all de- 
spatch in dressing, yet, upon entering the draw- 
ing-room, he found Mrs. St Clair had got the 
start of him. 

No appearance of hurry or agitation was novi^ 
visible^ unless in her more than usually brilliant 
colour. Ber dress was handsome, and well ar- 
ranged — her air, to common observers, easy and 
unembarrassed, and altogether she formed a 
striking contrast to her daughter, who sat by her, 
pale, thoughtful, and dejected, with the look of 
one who had almost unconsciously sufiered her^ 
self to be dressed. 

As Mr. Lyndsay entered, he heard Mrs. St 
Clair say to Lord Rossville, in answer to some 
remark of his^ 

"I was, indeed, cau^t to-day — I foolishly 
took the alarm at Gertrude's absence during thi^ 
prodigious diower, and set out in search of her 
myself— but we missed each other, and have now 
only met by the side of your Lordship's rh^rpi^ng 
fire." 

Lord Rossville loved to be complimented npon 
his fires, which were always constructed after 
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imM of kis owi^ and were, of ooane^ notoiioiisly 
bad ; hat Mrs. St Clair knew how to throw out 
m tab to catch a whale— her weU-timed compii 
■aent led to a dbcuflaioB upon firea, stoves, and 
coals, which ended in the whole company being 
speedily involted in the mtiicacies of one of the 
Earl's own coal-pits, from which they were only 
rescued by a summons to dinner. 

Mr. Dclfflour had returned, bringing a band of 
his second-rate political allies along with him, 
and the conversation consequently took its cast 
from them, and was as dull as political discas- 
sions always are, unless when worse than dull — 
violent B^Ers. St Clair entered into all that was 
said con aaiare, and was consequently thought, by 
the greater part of the company to be an uncora- 
iDon dever, charming well-informed, lady-like 
woman. Lady Betty asked some questions as 
eflicient as usual, and passed for a very worthy, 
sensible, aflfable, old lady. Miss St Clair sat si- 
lent, and absent, and indifierent to what was go- 
ing on, and was pronounced a cold, haughty, in- 
animate, fine lady. Such are the judgments 
daily passed upon as slight a knowledge of that 
wi^n which passeth show — and so superficial a 
thing is^popularity. 

On quitting the dining-room, Mrs. St Clair 
whispered her daughter to follow her to her own 
apfotment, and no sooner were they there, than, 
shuttiiig the door with -violence, she seemed as if 
eager to indemnify herself for Uie constraint she 
had been under. 

** Gertrude!" cried she, all at once giving way 
to agitation ; ** again you see me in your hands— 
again my fate hangs on your decision — again it is 
yours to save or to destroy me !" 

Gfcrtnide could not speak — her heart sickened 
at the evil she anticipated. 

" But I will not go over the same ground I have 
done : — I tell you, I am at your mercy, but I will 
neither supplicate nor command ; I leave you free 
— ^pronounce my doom, and do not fear even my 
reproaches." 

Gertrude's senses almost forsook her, as the 
dreadful idea flashed upon her, that she was to 
be required to save her mother's life at the ex- 
pense of becoming the wife of the dreaded Lewis- 
ton, and, sinking at her feet, in wild broken ac- 
cents, she besought her to spare her. 

" Compose yourself Gertrude," cried Mrs. St 
Clair, suddenly calmed herself at sight of her 
daughter's still stronger emotion — "I tell you, 
you have nothing to fear firom me — ^I have pro- 
mised that I will not even seek to influence you ; 
all I require of you is to hear the aUemative." 

"Oh, no—no— spare me that dreadful alter- 
native ; kill, me but save me from him !" and 
she clung to her mother's knees with convulsive 
energy. 

**'Gertrude, this is madness— it rests with your- 
sdf to rid rac of that man, I trust for ever— Come, 
sit down by rac, and listen," and she seated 4ier- 



sdf at a writing-table, and placed her daof^ilef 
beside her. 

After a pause, during which she seemed to h% 
■tmggling with hei feelings, she spoke — 

** Gertrude, I cannot conceal from you thai wo 
are both in the power of a villain ; I have told 
you, and 1 again repeat it; the circumstances 
which have placed me there I vnll only disclose 
with my dying breath, if even then ; how soon 
that may be depends upon your decision. I can 
no longer conceal from you that he does possess 
a claim over you; nay, be still, and hear me— 
which he is ready to relinquish, if^ within twenty- 
four hours, I can raise five hundred pounds ; tUs 
I must accomplish, or my ruin— your wretched- 
ness for life is inevitable." 

Gertrude began to breathe at this unexpected 
reliefl 

** If he obtains this sum, he has pledged himself 
to quit the kingdom, and with worids, if I had 
them, would I purchase his absence." 

" But what are those mysterious claims which 
this man has upon me 7 why not bring them for- 
ward openly 7 let them be urged in the face of 
the world ; in this land of freedom, in my un- 
cles house, what have I to fear ? 

" As you value your father's memory, as yon 
value my peace — my life — let this transaction bo 
for ever buried in silence — if there were a way to 
escape — if it were possible to release ourselvea 
£rom him, can you suppose that I would have 
Buflered what I have done, — ^that I would have 
submitted thus to humble myself to my own 
child!" 

And Mrs. St Clair dropt a few teara. 

"But where is sudi a sum to be hadT" asked 
her dau^ter, as she thought how she had alrea- 
dy been stripped of every thing she could caD her 
own. " I have nothing in my power ?" 

" I know you have nothing to ^e ; but yoo 
have only to ask and you will obtain. My un- 
cle can refuse you nothing; and it is no soefa 
mighty matter in the future Countess of Ross- 
vUle to borrow a few hundred pounds from a man 
to whom wealth is an absolute drug. Here," said 
she, placing some paper before her, and patting 
a pen into her hand, " you have only to write, 
and I vrill dictate." 

But the pen dropt from Gertrude's fingers. 

"No— I cannot— indeed I cannot be guflty of 
sudi meanness — it is too degrading." 

Mrs. St Clair made no attempt to argue or re- 
monstrate ; but, waving her hand vrith a sort of 
desperate calmness, she merely said, — 

" I am answered — ^leave me." 

"Oh! mamma— give me the paper— you shall 
be obeyed — tell me what I must say." 

Mrs. St Clair testified neither joy nor grati- 
tude at this concession ; but immediately began 
to dictate the form of a letter to Mr. Adam Ram- 
say, whicli her daughter implicitly feUowed — 
scarcely conscious of what she wrote. In r 
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ctlmer mood, she woidd have reroHed from the 
duplicity and servility with which eveiy line was 
finaght ; but, in her preeeot excitement of mind, 
her powers of thinking were suspended, and she 
was the mere passive instrument of her mother's 
will At kingth it was finished ; and, as Bdrs. 
St. Clair sealed it, she looked at her watch — 

** It will be just in time for the letter-box and 
no more ; we must return to the drawing-room, 
and we can put it into the box as we pass through 
thehaU." 

^I cannot return to the company," said her 
daughter. *< 1 am unfit for society after such a 
scene as this, I cannot dissemble.** ' 

" Yon can, at least, it is to be hoped, exercise 
some self-control, and not sufler* yourself to be 
read and commented upon by every curious eye 
which chooses to look in your face. Happily *tis 
one that even crying cannot spoil ; you haveohly 
to wipe away your tears,** and she applied her 
own handkerchief; ''and, see, not a trace of 
them remains — Come, I insist upon it** And 
Gertrude suffi^red herself to be led to the drawing- 
room. 

The only person vrith whom she now fdt any 
companionship was Mr. Lyndsay. There was a 
sort of protection in his presence which made her 
like to be near him ; some unknown evil hung 
over her, from which it seemed as if he only could 
deliver her; and when be entered the room and 
approached her, she welcomed him with the only 
look of gladness that had brightened her face 
that day. 

Althou^ Mr. Lyndsay was pretty well aware 
of Mrs. St CUir's real character, and saw, more- 
over, that she had some strong motive for wish- 
ing to mislead him, still her words had made 
some little impression upon him. He gave her 
full credit for her anxie^ to detach her daugh- 
ter from Colonel Delmour ; but he was somewhat 
sceptical as to her sincerity m wishing to bestow 
her upon him. He saw that Gertrude loved with 
all the delusion of romance, and, like many a 
young enthusiast, had mistaken her imagination 
for her mind, and to have saved her fhmi the hr 
tal consequences of such infatuation, he would 
have made any sacrifioe, but his nature was too 
noble to join in any stratagem. With these feel- 
ings he drew near Gertrude, but Mrs. St Clair 
had contrived to get herself and her daughter so 
built m by Lady Betty, her little table, her large 
basket, and her fat dog— that it was impossible to 
engage in a separate conversation. He could 
only talk to her, therefore, as he leaned on the 
back of her diair, of common topics; but that he 
did in a mAmer to render eyen these amusing 
and instructive, without being either satirical or 
pedantic for he possessed an accurate know- 
ledge of most subjects of science and literature, 
and, like all really well-informed people, he threw 
out ideas of information without the slightest 
design of instructing othen or displaying his 
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own acquirements. Insensibly Gtertmde bectne 
interested in his conversation, and did not observe 
the entruice of the rest of the gentlemen, till she 
heard Mr. Delmour say, in answer to a question 
from one of the voters, 

''Certainly, we may rdy upon Fredrick— in 
deed, he will probably return to Britain in the 
course of a few months. It was quite unexpect- 
ed, I bdieve, his having to accompany the regi- 
ment, as it was at one time settled that Cokmel 
Brooks was to take the command, and I have 
never beand it explained why he devolved it upon 
my brother— but I understand he is to follow 
immediately, and then unquestionably Frederick 
will get leave— flo we mayreckon on him confi- 
dently." 

At the first mention of Colonel Delmour's 
mrme, Gertrude had ceased to be conscious of any 
thing else, and as his brother went . on, she 
scarcely dared to breathe, lest she should lose a 
Syllable of a subject so interesting— her very soul 
seemed to hang upon his words, insignificant as 
they were, and when he ended, a d^ flush of 
joy overspread her countenance^ and lighted up 
her eyes. 

** He wiU come then to dear himself Crora all 
unjust suspidons !** thought she, and as the tran-' 
q>orting thought rushed upon hn mind, she rais- 
ed her eyee beaming with delight to Lyndsay. 
But they met his fixed upon her with an expres- 
sion so grava^ so uncongenial with h& own, as 
mstantly made her fed how littks his sentiments 
were in unison with her own, and a slight shade 
•f displeasure crossed ter face as she turned it 
away. He said nothing, but left his station, 
which was soon taken by Mr. Delmour, to whose 
insifnd verbiage she listened with sustained in- 
terest, in hopes of hearing the subject renewed. 
But nothing more was said. Mr. Lyndsay had 
disappeared, and the evening wore away in a dull 
.tedious manner. 



CIL4PTBK LIU. 

** I am not a man oTIaw that has my tongue to sell 
for silvor or favour of the worid." 

JoH« Kaox. 

The following day Mrs. St Clair' was confin- 
ed to bed with a severe cold and rheumatism, the 
consequences of her walk the precedmg day. All 
was anxious expectation, on her part and Gkr- 
trude's, for the answer from Mr. Ramsay ; but 
the post arrived, and brought only a note from the 
joyfid Lilly announdng the day of her nuptials, 
and inviting her aunt and cousin to be present at 
the cdebration. As Mr. Larkins had no vote, a 
dvil refusal was immediatdy returned. This 
disappointment was only a passing knell, as the 
thought suggested itsdf that undo Adam might 
not think it proper to trust a bill for five hundred 
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poDn^ to the post, uid wottld most probobfy send 
it by a special messeogar. 

Bj her mothei'B desire, Qeitrude thevdore stsp 
tioiied herself at tbo window, to watch the anival 
of any one likely to be the beacer of the important 
despatch. Not Sister Anne herself looked with 
more wtstful eyes^ or was oftener called upon to 
declare what she saw; and when, at length, she 
desoned the identical qld red hack-chaise, belong- 
iag to the White Bear, rocking up the avenue — 
not Blue Beard himself, sword in hand, could 
bave caused greater constemstioo. This wss 
an evil Mrs. St Clair had never contemplated— a 
personal inquiry set on foot by the awful uncle 
Adam, wss an idea toodreadful to have enteredin- 
io her imagination; and when it was announced 
that Mr. Ramsay wished to see Miss St Chur, 
aloae, her agitation was almost too much for her. 
Although trembling herseU^ Clertrude yet tried to 
sooth her mother into calmness; and having again 
and again assured her that she would not betray 
hep— that she would take the whole responsibility 
apon herseli^ she left her to obey the summons. 
Bhit her heart Med her when she reached the 
door of the apartment where he was, and she 
stood some minutes with her hand on the lock 
ere she had courage to turn it At length she 
entered, butdared notlifther eyes to the cold sour 
visage, whose influence she felt even without see- 
ing. She tried to say something of trouble and 
kindness ; but, in the agitation of bet mind, die 
could not pot a sentence together — she could 
only invite him to sit down, ^fid that ^e did with 
trepidation. But, instead of epmplying^ Mr. Ram- 
say drew from his pocket an old black leather 
pocket-book, from which he took Gkrtmde's let- 
ter, and, showing her the superscription, ask- 
ed 

** Is that your writing?** 
^'It is,** answered G^eitiude in a voice scarcely 
aiticulata 
** And wi' your ain free will and knowledge?** 
Sttt could not reply ; but, in silent confusion, 
bent her head. 
** And yoy*re in wait o*five hundred poimd ?** 
Gertrude's colour rose to the deepest carnation, 

while she faintly answered 

"lam." 

Mr. Ramsay gave something betwixt a hem 
and a groan, as he dvew a paper from the veiy in- 
most pocket of his venerable repository, and held 
it out to her, then suddenly drawing back, and 

looking sternly upon her, he asked 

"You are no gawn toflee the countiy?— speak 
the truth.** 

Qeitrade felt her very temples glow at this ig- 
nonnnions question, and, without speaking there 
was something in her look and gesture which dis- 
pelled the old man*s hasty suspicion. 

'^There's the money then,** said he in a eold 
bitter tone. 
Gfertrade involuntarily shrunk from the ungra- 
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cioos-looking hand that was scarcely extaidod to 
her. 

« Tak' it,** cried he m a still more angry voice; 
** Tak* it, but you maun tak' this along wit~I 
would rather lute parted wi* five thousand— aye, 
five times &ve thousand, than that such a letter 
should hae come frae you ;** and, tearing it in 
pieces, he threw it into the fire. 

''Oh! do not say so,** cried dertnide in great 
emotion, and catching his hand, as he was about 
to leave the room. 

**l mann say what I think ; I*m no ane o^ the 
folk that can say ae thing and think anither; I'm 
disapp^ted m you.** 

** Yet if you knew— if the dreumstances *• 

Mr. Ranraay shook his head. 
** Aye, aye— circumstances ; that's aye the cry 
— but they maun be ill circumstances that need 
aw this concealment— even frae your ain mo- 
ther.** 

'*The tfane may perhaps come,** cried Miss St 
Clair m increasing agitation, **when I shall be 
able to convince you that I am not to blame ; in 

the meantime, if you will trust me ** 

" Dinna thbk it's the iponey I care for,** inter- 
rupted Mr. Ramsay ; " I value that five hundred 
poundnaemairthanif it were five hundred chucky- 
stanes ; but 1*11 tell you what I valued, I valued 
you — and I valued your tnith--and your openness 
—and your downrightnasn and I*m disappobted 
in you." 

«Ohl do not judge so hardly of me^** cried 
Gkrtrude ; " the time will come when you will 
think better of me.** 

^ The time o* a man o^ threescore and ten will 
no be very lang in this worid ; well ma}^ meet 
nae maii^-but, before we part, there's ae thing I 
maun tell you — ^Trust me, yell ne'er buy truo 
fiiends — nor true love — ^nor true happiness o* ony 
kind wi' money— so beg, and borrow, and spend 
as you will, but mind ray words.** 

** Do not'-H)h ! do not leave me in displeasure," 
cried Ckrtrude buiBtmg into tears, as he was 
again moving away. 

^I feel naO displecshure against you; I am 
only vexed, and mortified, and disappointed ; I 
had ta*en a likingio you ; but, as the auld sang 

** Whene'er you meet a mutual heart, 
Gold comes between and makes them part." 

It was gold that parted me frae her that was 
aw the world to me, and it was a pleeshure to me 
to like you for bemg like her— but gold— gold — 
gold— ^as parted us next" ^ 

Gertrude had been prepared to stand the burst 
of undo Adam's anger ; but there was something 
in his querulous sorrow that went to her heart 
There is, indeed, a feehng inexpressibly painful in 
adding to the alHictions df the aged, and heaping 
fresh sorrows upon the hoary head— many a bitter 
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4np auist th^, evea the mofit piosperous, have 
dkmiik in the course of their long and weary pil- 
^una^and wo be to the hand which would wil- 
lingly pour frash gall into the very drega of their 
cup! 

Some thought such as this filled Gertrude^ 
heart, even to overflowing. 

''My dear kind undo I" cried she as she again 
seized his hand, and even pressed it to her {jps 
with reverence while her tears dropped upon it ; 
** Oh ! that you couldread my heart !** 

Mr. Ramsay, like all caustic people, thought it 
necessary to be more severe, as he felt himself 
gettingsoft % 

''Itmi^sooD be better worth reading than 
your letter— but there need be nae mair said 
about it, let byganes be byganes.** 

" But can you— will you forgive me ?*» 

''I hae na^ng to forgi'^— I tell you I value 
the money nae mair than the dirt beneath my 
ieet— but Pm vexed— I'm mortified that you 
should hae brought yoursel* to such straits alrea- 
dy." 

^ At least, m m&nj, suspend your judgment" 

'^That^ impossible— suspend my judgment! 
tfaat^ ane o^ your fashionably phrases — ^you seem 
lo think a man can suspend his ju4gment as he 
would hing up his hat ! I canna help judging o* 
what comes to my ain knowledge, and I judge 
that, ior a bairn like you to waht five hunder 
pound, without the knowledge o' your ain mother, 
or ony relation you hae — canna be lig^— it's no 
possible^ maun be a bom idiot if I'm no fit to 
judge o' that ; and your letter ! I wad rather hae 
soapit the mool for my bread, asl wadhaebleckit 
paper t9beg for stUer." 

And taking up his little old bare shapeless bea- 
ver, he was moving away. Qertrude saw with 
grief it was in vain to attempt to dear herself in 
Bfr. Ramsay's eyes ; he was evidently no less 
displeased at the demand, than disgusted by the 
manner in which it had been made ; indeed, in 
piopoition as he despised money himself so he 
seemed to despise those who set any value upon 
it, and while he literally looked upon his purse 
as trash, nothing enraged him so much as a di- 
BBct attack upon it 

** I am very unhappy at having lost ytnr good 
opinion," said Gertrude, in a tone of deep dejec- 
tion — ^''but nothing shall ever make me Ibiget 
your kindness, ray dear— dear uncle— may God 
bless you." 

Mr. Ramsay made no reply— his heart yearned 
to the image of his beloved Lizzie, and he was 
on the point— not of taking her to his breast, for 
that was% weakness he would have bluahsd at 
even in thought, but of holding out his cold blue 
jointless hand, and of according his forgiveness. 
He, however, chedied himself as he thou^t of 
the magnitude of the ofience, and the encourage^ 
ment it would be giving to that, in his estimation, 
the most heinous of all Q&nceB-«xtnivagaiioo. 
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Whh a sort of repressed ''WesI— weell* «ada 
small wave of his hand, he therefore moved oa 
without betraying his emotion, and seated him- 
self in his old chaise, satisfied that he had dono^ 
his duty in discountenancing vice by being as 
disagreeable as possible. 

How rarely can we judge of peopfe's hearts 
by their manners, and how seldom do we see 
** the manner suited to the action," except in skil- 
ful actors or untaught children ! How many a 
soft smile coven an unkind deed — mhUe it some- 
times happens that we meet with acts of fifiend- 
ship from those who would be ready to ''bandy 
w<»ds with us as a dog." But how much is it to 
be regretted, when diarity and good-will thus as- 
sume the g^ of enmity, and when kind-hearted 
people convey their admonitioiis in a manner cal- 
culated to make us dishke the reprover, even 
while we admit the justice of the reproof I 

On the present occasion Mr. Ramsay's rough- 
ness and asperity produced no corresponding 
emotions in Gertrude's gentle heart 8he ielt 
only regret and sorrow at having been the means 
of embittefing the scanty measure of the old man's 
enjoyment, imd of having, she feared, for ever 
for£Bited his good opinioo and afibction. 



CH4PTBE UV. 

(( ^'un ami veritable est une douce diose !" 
La Fontainb. 

But Mrs. St Clair was in no mood to sympa- 
thize in the nature of her daughter's distress, as 
her own joy at receiving the money seemed to 
absorb every other consideration. 

"There is still something for you to do, Ger- 
trude, love," said she ; ** I had promised to have 
some conversation with Mx, Lyndsay to-day; 
but yon see my situation, and how unfit I am for 
such an exertion. You will therefore represent 
it to him, and, at the same time, convey to him 
my determination to meet him to-morrow emde 
quHl eouU ;" then, reading surprise in her daugh- 
ter's countenance, she added, in a solemn tone, 
"Gkrtrude, whatever has appeared strange and 
mysterious in my conduct towards you, I am 
now going to confide to him^wiU that satisfy 
you?" 

'* Is it posnble !" exdauned Miss St Clair m 
an accent of astonishment and pleasure j "then, 
I am sure all will be right" 

"Mr. Lyndsay appears to have made very 
rapid strides in your good graces," said her mo- 
ther, with a look of displeasure. "Yesterday 
you seemed to me to be scarcely upon speaking 
terms.— Well, although I am no great admirsr, 
scarcely a believer, in Platonics in genenJ — 
yet there may be exoeptioaB where thoe is Me- 
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tlMdom in Ihe ctte— yon may therefore indoigB 
in a sentimeBtal religious flirtation if you will, 
thoogh I must always think a daoghtei's best 
friend most he her mother ; at any rate, she will 
be cautious how she talks of her mother, and suf- 
fers others to do it — you have simply to deliver 
way messa^ and beware of all comments. Now 
gjive me my writing materials — light that taper, 
and leave me.** 

A c customed as she was to her mother's crook- 
ed policy even in the merest trifles, G^ertmde's 
mind misgave her that something veiy false 
lay at the bottom of this pretended confidence ; 
and she could not repress the painful suspicion, 
that it was all a scheme to dupe him and de- 
ceive her. She, however, sought her cousin for 
the purpose of delivering her message ; but it 
was not without embarrassment she repeated 
it; and she thought she read doubt and dis- 
trust in the manner in which he received it 
Without expressing their mutual thoughts, both 
felt that sort of intuitive knowledge of what was 
passing in each other's mind, which needed not 
the aid of words to impart Nothing could be 
said, indeed, to serve any purpose, beyond that 
of mere spMulation and conjecture, and although 
to many a mind there is nothing more delightful 
than that sort oi guess-gosnp, yet Mr. Lyndsay*s 
rose superior to any such petty enjoyment, and 
he rather sought to divert Gertrude's from dwell- 
ing on so disagreeable a subject 

To-morrow came as to-morrow hitherto has 
done, but as is equally common, to-morrow ful- 
filled not the hopes of yesterday. Mrs. StOkiir*8 
malady had assumed a more serious aspect A 
physician was called in, who pronounced her dis- 
order to be an acute rheumatic and nervous fe- 
ver, which, though not of a malignant nature, 
was likely to prove severe and tedious in its ope- 
ration. Here could be no deception, and a8.Ger- 
trude was almost wholly confined to hdl»motiier*8 
apartment, Mr. Lyndsay felt his presence was 
useless, and, tliercfore, resolved on returning 
home. But, before he went, he sought an inter- 
view with Miss St Clair. 

*«I flattered %8el£;" said he, <<that before I 
lost sight of you again, I should at least have had 
the satisfaction of knowing the nature of the evils 
you are exposed to — but Mrs. St Clair's situation 
puts an end to that hope for the present I trust I 
leave you in safety, and I shall not stay long 
away--but, if, in my absence, any thing should 
occur to alarm you, promise that you wiQ write to 
me instantly." Seeing her hesitate, he quickly 
added, "J am not seeking to engage you in any 
clandestine correspondence. I abhor all coo- 
cealment as much as you can do^ but — must I say 
it ? — you require a protector." 

^ I have ray mother — my uncle," said she faint- 
ly, for she felt that her lips belied her when she 
named her mother, and she shrunk from the idea 
of appealing to her uncle ; *< and, besides," added 



she, ''I have mamma's Bolenm assurance, tiiat this 
person has left Scotland, probably for ever ;" but 
the manner m which she said this showed how 
little reliance she placed on this assurance. 

" I cannot say to you what I think," said Mr. 
Lyndsay ; " but will you then promise, if ever yoa 
have the slightest reason to suppose you are agam 
to encounter the insolence of that man — " and 
Ljmdsay's soft mild eyes flashed Areas he spoke^ 
" promise me, then, that you will instantly claim 
Lord Rossville's protection." 

But Grertrude dared not promise, and she re- 
mained silent 

" As it is," continued he, ** I scarcely know whe- 
ther I am justified in withholding from him what I 
have witnessed " 

'* Oh I do not ; dear Mr. Lyndsay, do not, I be- 
seech you, breathe a syllable of what has passed 
to Lord Rossvill^ or any one else ; for my sake, 
do not——" * 

** For your sake I would do much — ^well, then, 
you give me your word " 

" Do not urge me ; why should you involve your- 
self in trouble: perhaps in danger — ^for me? al- 
ready you have risked your life to save mine ; No>, 
leave me to my fate, whatever it is." 

*'I hatf the word fkte," said Lyndsay; **like 
chancay it is ' a word easily pronounced, but no* 
thing more ;' so I shall not leave you to any thing 
so vague and mysticaL* As for me, I am no duel- 
ist, and, besides, this person scarcdy appears to 
be of that rank in society, which would, what is 
called, entitle bun to such satisfaction. Be as- 
sured, therefore, you will find me a bloodless 
champion ; but without some assurance from you, 
I will not leave you unprotected." ' 

Gertrude gave him her hand-« 

** My dear, generous cousin !" said she, much 
afiected by the interest hi showed for her, ** I 
promise, that if ever I am again in difliculty, and 
can have recourse to your assistance, I will; more 
i cannot ; I dare not promise." 

" Then, with that I must be satisfied ; look upon 
me as your finend, my dear cousin, and let us 
leave the rest to Heaven— Farewell !* 

Lyndsay's absence caused a blank to Gertrude, 
which she in vain tried to fill up ; for, to an aflec- 
tionate heart and refined taste, what can supply 
the want of that social intereonrse^ which is the 
very aliment of the soul? NoUiing could be more 
triate than this state of existence. The only va- 
rieties she experienced were in the querulous com- 
plainti of her mother; the verbose harangues of 
Lord Rossville ; the senseless questions of Lady 
Betty; and the twice told compliments of Mr. 
Delmour. 

<< Is this life 7" sighed she; «Ah! hoWdifierent 
from what I had pictured it to myself; <and thus 
I am absorbed, and this is life !' " 

But Gertrude only felt what all persons of acute 
sensihihty liave felt in similar situations, that "to 
be^io part of any body, is as to be nothing." 
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CHAPTER LT. 

*< AvMBt } tid quit my aisht !-^eC Um euth hide 
tlieel»» 

Macbeth. 

The dreary monotony of a snow storm now 
reigned in all its morbid solemnity. All nature 
was shrouded in one common covering ; neither 
heavens nor earth offered any variety to the wea- 
lied sight ; any sound to the listening ear. All 
Mras sameness and stjUness — twas as the pulse 
of life stood still— of time congealed ; or if a 
sound perchance broke the dreary silence that 
reignedy it fell with that dull muffled tone, which 
only denoted the still burdened atmosphere. 

Nothing can be more desolate and depressing 
than this exterior of nature to those who, assem- 
bled under one roof, are yet strangers to those 
fire-side enjoyments, that home-bom happiness 
which springs from social intercourse. Here were 
no intimate delights ; no play of fancy — no plea^ 
snres to deceive the hours and embellish existence. 
Here was nothing to palliate dulness; nothing to 
give time a zest ; nothing to fill the void of an un- 
furnished brain. There was stupor of mind, with- 
out tranquillity of soul ; restlessness of body, with- 
out animation of spirit Grertrude felt her heart 
droop beneath the oppressive gloom which sur- 
rounded her, and thought even actual suffering 
must be preferable to this total stagnation of all 
enjoyment But, 

" All human things a day 

In darkness sinks — a day to light restores." 

It was drawing towards the close of a day, when 
the snow had fidlen without intermission, but was 
now beginning to abate. Lord Rossviile stood at 
his drawing-room window speculating on the as- 
pect of the clouds, and predicting a change of 
weather, when he suddenly uttered an exclamation, 
which attracted the whole of the family to where 
he stood. 

A huge black object was dimly disoemible en- 
tering the avenue, and dragging its ponderous 
length towards the Castle ; but what was its pre- 
cise nature, the still falling snow prevented their 
ascertaining. But suddenly the snow ceased ; the 
clouds rolled away ; and a red brassy glare of the 
setting sun fell abruptly on this moving phenome- 
non, and disclosed to view a stately fuU-plumed 
hearse. There was something so terrific, yet so 
picturesque, in its appearance, as it ploughed its 
way throu^ waves of snow ; its sable plunies, 
and gilded skulls, nodding and grinning in the 
now Hvidglimmeringof the fast-sinking sun ; that 
all stood transfixed with alarm and amazement 
At length the prodigy drew near, followed by two 
attendants on horseback ; it drew up at the grand 
entrance ; the servants gathered round ; one of 
the men began to remove the end-boardy that 

threshold of death 
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"This is -i s- " gasped the Eari, as he tried ta 
throw open the window, and call to his servants ; 
but the window was fiozen, and, ere his Lordship 
could adopt another expedient, his fury was turn- 
ed from the dead to the living, for there was lifted 
out— not ** a slovenly unhandsome corpse, betwixt 
the wind and his nobility,'» but the warm, sentient, 
though somewhat discomfited, figure of Miss Pratt 
All uttered some characteristic exclamation ; but 
Lord Rossville's tongue clove to the very roof of 
his mouth, and he, in vain laboured to find words 
suited to the occasion. 

Whether the contents of the hearse should be 
permitted to enter his castle walls from such a 
conveyance was a doubt in itself so weighty, as 
for the moment to overpower every faculty of mind 
and body. True, to rduse admission to one of the 
blood of Ros^ville—a cousin to himself— the 
cousin of many noble families — ^the aunt of Mr. 
Whyte of Whytc-HaU— would be a strong 
measure. Yet to sanction such a violation of all 
propriety ! — to suffer such an example of disre- 
spect to the livmg— of decorum to the dead !— to 
receive intd his presence a person just issued from 
a hearse! — who could tell what distempers she 
inight not bring in her train ? That thought de- 
cided the matter— his lordship turned round to 
pull the bell, and in doing so, found both hands 
locked in those of Miss Pratt ! The shock of a 
man-trap is probably faint compared to that 
which he experienced at finding himself in the 
grasp of the fair, and all powers of resistance failed 
under the energy of her hearty shake. 

" Well, my Lord, what do you think of my tra- 
vellmg equipage ? — my Jerusalem dilly, as An- 
thony Whyte calls it? — 'Pon my word, you 
must make much of me — for a pretty business 
Pve had to get here. I may weU say I've come 
through thick and thin to get to you. At one 
time, I assure you, I thought you would never 
have seen me but in my coffin — and a great 
mercy it is it's only in a hearse. I fancy I'm the 
first that ever thou^t themselves in luck to get 
into one ; but, however, I think I'm still luckier in 
having got well out of it — ha ! ha ! ha I" 

"Miss Pratt!" heaved th« Eari as with a 
lenW. 

" Well, you shall hear all about it by-and-by. 
In the meantime, I must beg the favour of you to 
let the men put up their hearse and horses for 
the nightr— for it is perfectly impossible for them 
to go a step farther— and, indeed, I promised, 
that if they would but bring me safe here, you 
would make them all welcome to a ni^t's lodging, 
poor creatures!" • 

This was a pitch of assurance so far beyond 
any thing Lord Rossviile had ever contemplated, 
that his words felt like stones in his throat, and he 
strove, but strove in vain, to get them up, and 
huri them at Pratt's audacious jaws. Indeed all, 
ordinary words and known language would have 
been inadequate lor his purpose. Only some 
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mighty tenror-compeiliiig compound, or some 
magical anathema— something which would 
have caused her to sink into the ground— or have 
made her quit the form of a woman, and take that 
of an insect, would have spoke the feelings of 
his breast While his Lordship was thus strug- 
gling, like one under the influence of the night- 
mare, for utterance, Miss Pratt called to one of 
the servants who just then entered — 

** Jackson, you'll be so gpod as see these men 
well taken care off— and I hope Bishop will al- 
low a good feed to the hones, poor beasts! 
and " 

''Miss Pratt!** at length bolted the Earl— 
"Miss Pratt, this conduct of yours is of so ex- 
traordinary — 80 altogether unparalleled a nature, 



« You may well say that, my L<ad— unparal- 
leled, indeed, if you knew alL" 

« There's ei^t horses and four men," said 
Lady Betty, who had been pleamng her fimcy by 
counting them.—" 'SVho's burial is it?" 

"It's Mr. M-'Vitae's, the great distiller. I'm 
sure I'm much obliged to him — for if it hadnt 
been for him, poor man ! I might have been stiff 
and stark by this time." And Miss Pratt busied 
herself in taking off her snow-shoes, and turning 
and chafing herself before the fire. 

" Miss Pratt," again began the earl, mustering 
all his energies—" Miss Pratt, it is altogether in- 
conceivable and inexplicable to me, how you, or 
any one else, could possibly so far forget what 
was due to themselves and me, as to come to my 
house in a manner so wholly unprecedented, so 
altogether unwarrantable, so — so — so perfectly 
unjustifiable — I say, how any person or persons 
could thus presume ^" 

A burst of laughter from Miss Pratt here broke 
in upon the Earl's harangue. 

" My dear Lord Rossville, I beg your pardon ; 
but really the notion of my presuming to come in 
a hearse is too good— 'Pon my word, it's a piece 
of presiunption few people would be guilty of if 
they could help it I assure you I felt humble 
enough when I was glad to creep into it" 

^ I repeat presume, Miss Pratt," cried his Lord- 
ship, now fairly kindled into eloquence, " to pre- 
sume to bring to my house an equipage and at- 
tendants of— of— of the most luctiferous descrip- 
tion ; and farther, to presume to expect that I am 
to permit the hearse of Mr. M'Vitae, the distiller 
— the — the democratic distiller, with eight horses 
and four men, — to — to— to — to transform Ross- 
ville Castle into an inn — a — a caravansera of the 
very lowest description — a — a — a chamel-kouse 
—a — a — a receptacle for vehicles employed for 
the foulest— th6 vilest— the— the most unseemly 
of all purposes ! Jackson, desire those people, with 
tJieh' carriage and horses, to quit my grounds j 
without one moment's drlay." i 

" My dear Lord Rossville !— (Stop Jackson)— j 
Bless ray heart! you're not going to turn away 1 



the people at this timo of ni^t ! only look how 
it's snowing, and the sky as black as pifbh — 
there's neither man nor beast fit to travel a-foot 
this night Jackson, I'm sure you must be sen- 
sible that it is perfectly impossible for them to 
find their way now." 

Jackson, who had, like his betters, felt consi- 
demble ennui during the storm, and rather re- 
joiced at the thoughts of any visiters, however 
inferior to himself in rank and station, confirmed 
the assertion with all due respect— but to little 
purpose. • 

" At all events, and whatever may be the con- 
sequence," said his master, " they certainly can, 
and, indeed, positively must, return by the road 
which they have recently traversed." 

" They may just as well attempt to fly as to go 
back the way they came ; a pretty fight they had 
to get through ! I only wish you had seen it — 
the horses up to their shoulders more than once 
in the snow, even then, and it's now snowing ten 
times worse than ever — so 1 leave you to judge 
how they are to drag a hearse back nine miles at 
this time of night" 

Here Jackson re-entered with a manifesto from 
the hearse-drivers and company, stating, that they 
had been brought two miles and a half out of 
their way under promise of being provided in 
quarters for the night, and that it was now impos- 
sible for them to proceed. 

" It will be a pretty story if I'm hinded in a 
law-suit," cried Miss Pratt, in great alarm, as the 
Eari was about to reiterate his orders; "and 
it will make a fine noise in Uie county I can tell 
you." 

Mr. Delmour, who had been out investigating 
matters, here struck in, and having remarked 
that it might be an unpopular measure, recom- 
mended that Mr. M'Vitae's suite should be ac- 
commodated for the night, with strict charges to 
depart by dawn the following morning ; and the 
Eari, though with great reluctance, was prevailed 
upon to agree to this arrangement 



CHAPTER LVI. 

" Our life is but a pil^mage of Masts 
And every blast Drinf;B forth a fear. 
Ami ev'ry fear a death." 

QUARLSS. 

Miss Pratt having carried her point, and 
dried, warmed, fed, and cherished her person in 
all possible ways, now commenced the narr^ve 
of what she called her unparalleled adventures. 
But as has been truly said, there are always two 
ways of telling a story, and Miss Pratt's biogra^ 
pher and herself are by no means at one as to the 
motives which led to this extraordinary expedi- 
tion. Miss Pratt set forth that she had been liv- 
ing most comfortably at ^inflint Cottage^ 
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when sht had been moflt kindly treated, tad much 
pres&ed to prolong her visit ; but sho had taken 
an anxious fit about her good friends at Roaaville, 
*-4he had had a great dreaming about them the 
night before laat, and she could not rest until she 
h^ seen them alL She had, therefore, borrowed 
the Skinflint carriage, and aet out at the risk of 
her life— but the honMs had stuck in the snow, 

"Miss Pratt*8 biographer on the other hand, 
asserts that Miss Pratt, in the course of circular 
tion, had landed at Skinflint Cottage, which she 
sometimes used as a stepping-stone, but never as 
a resting-place ; here, however, she had been ta^ 
ken prisoner by the snow-storm, and confined 
for a week in a small house full of cUldren— 
«onie in measles — some in scarlet fevers — some 
tn hBoping-coughs — the only healthy individuals 
two strong unndy boys just broke loose from 
school for the ^idays. The fare was bad— her 
bed«was hard— her blankets heavy — her pillows 
few— her curtains thin— and her room, which was 
next to the nursery, to use hitf own expression 
smoked like a killogie. 

To sum op the whole, it was a retreat of Miss 
Be^y Dugoid's, and at this very time Miss Becky 
was m such requisition, that it was resolved to 
send the carriage ibr herein the double hope, 
that, as RossviUe Castle was in the way, their 
guest would avail herself of the opportunity of 
taking her depaitureu Accordingly, a pair of old, 
fltifl; starved, superannuated horses were yoked to 
a large, heavy family coach, to which Miss Pratt 
joyfidly betook herself even in the very teeth of the 
storm. But the case was a desperate one, for she 
had received several broad hmts about one of the 
children in the hooping cough, Charles Fox by 
name— having taken a fancy to sleep with her, 
in consequence of her having, in an unwaiy fit of 
generosity, presented it with a peppermint drop. 
But all these minute particulars Miss Pratt pass- 
od ovei; which occasions some little discrepancy 
betwixt herself and her faithful biographer, but 
fiom this point they can now proceed hand m 
hand. 

The old horses tugged their way through the 
snow most manfully, till they came toCockle- 
stooestop Muir, and thare it lay so deep as to 
baffle their utmost exertions. After every other 
alternative had been tried in vain, there remained 
no other than to leave the carriage, and for Miss 
Pratt, her green bag, and the coachman, to mount 
the horses, and proceed to the nearest habitation. 
But the snow fell thick and fiut- Miss Pratt 
could not keep her seat on the bare back of a 
huge, stifi^ plough- horse, whose eveiy movement 
threatened dislocation, if not dissdotion, and even 
her dauntless spirit was sinking beneath the hor- 
rors of her situation, iK^ien, as she expressed it, 
by mere dmt of good luck, up came Mr. M*Vi- 
tae>s hearse, drawn by six stout horses, who had 
been hving, for the last two days^ at heck and I 
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manger in Mr. M^itae^ well filled stablea. Af- 
ter a tittle pariey and many promises, they were 
induced, nothing loath indeed, to turn out of tiio 
way, and deposit Miss Pratt aind her bag at Ross- 
ville Castle. 

But even this account failed to still the tumult 
in the £arl's breastr-there was somediing in 
having a hearse, and the hearse of Mr. M'Vitae, 
the radical distiller, thus fi)rced within his walls, 
he could not away with. Death, even inits most 
dignified attitude, with ail its proudest trophieey 
would still have been an appalling spectacle to 
Lord RoBsville ; but in its present vulgai^ and 
almost buriesque form, it was altog^her insnp- 
portableu Death is indeed an awful things what- 
ever aspect it assumes. The King of Terrors 
gives to other attributes their power of terrifying ; 
the thunder's roar — the lightning's flash — the bil- 
low's roar— the earthquake's shock— all derive 
their dread sublimity from death. All are but the 
instruments of his resistless sway. 

From these, and even fitwn his more ordinary ' 
emissaries, Lord Rossville feltsecure ; butstill a 
lurking fear had taken possession of his mind, 
and he could not divest himself of the train of 
ideas, which had been excited by behddini^ in 
horrid array. Death's cavalcade approadi his 
dwelling. He passed a restless ni^— he thought 
of what the county would say, and what he should 
say to the county— he thought d*, whether he 
would not be justified in banishing Miss Pratt for 
ever from his presence. When the first faint 
gray streak of light appeared, he rang his bell to 
inquire whether the fimeral procession had do- 
parted — but a fresh fidl of snow during the night 
had placed the castle and hearse in a complete 
state of blockade. He rose and opened the win- 
dow to ascertain the fact, but nothing was to be 
seen but a fast-falling, blinding snow — ^he next 
went to tbe door, but there the snow lay six feet 
deep— he returned to bed, but not to sleep — and 
when his servant entered in the morning, he 
found his master a lifeless corpse. 

Whence it came, who can tell 7 Whether 
from cold, mental disquiet, or irreversible decree? 

^ When houreof death is come, let none aske 
whence, or why !" 



CHAPTER LVn. 

*< And feel 1, IDeath, no joy from thought of thee r* 

TOURO. 

• * 

Obrteitdb was now Countess of Rossvflle, 
and how often had her heart bounded at the anti- 
cipation ! How slight a thing seems the life or 
death of an indrvidual, to whom we are united by 
no ties of afiecUon, when merdy thou^ of^ as to 
beornottobe, and Death and his awfiil attri^ 
bates are not made manifest to our senses. But 
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Ii0ir sad tnd solemn, when we como to witness, 
ervn in those most alien to us, the last struggle— 
the dread change— the total extinction ofmor- 
tality! 

As the youthful Countess looked on her uncle's 
cold remains, she forgot all her dreams of vanity, 
and wept in real sadness, as she thought how 
many a painful emotion of anger and disappoint- 
ment she had excited in that now still, UBCon- 
8ci«us,form. Oh! how bitter are the upbraidings 
which come to us from the lips of the dead ! 
Would that the living could lay the too tardy 
reflection to heart ! 

Gertrude could not blame herself^ but she sor- 
rowed in the sorrow of a warm ingenuous heart, 
that she should ever have offended the pale and 
peaceful image now stretched before her. But 
tears, though shed in earnest, are, alas I often 
ahedin vain. 

** As from the wingno scarthe sky retains, 
The parted wave no fbrrow from the keel ; 
Sa dMs is kimiaa heamthe tbougbt of death," 

when tlMt thouglit is not embalmed by afiection. 

The ftmeral obaaquies were celebrated with a 
pomp of lieraldiy— a display of solemn states 
whidi would, if aught on earth could, have 
brigMeoAd the dull cold eya of the dead to have 
witnaased. 

The Bad had left no settlements— 4ie had de- 
stroyed his original ones, and been planniiig 
athen of a toUUy difoent nature, which, had he 
lived, would certainly have been put in execution, 
to the utter axclusion of Lady Roesvillei unless 
as the wife of Mr. Delmour. 

Gettruda wished for nothing more ardently 
than for an opportunity of coming to an explanap 
lioa with that gentleman, and at once puttbg an 
end ta the delusion under which he evidently la- 
bound. But thera was so much formal politeneaa 
— so little of the energy of passion, in his ad- 
'diessea, that she felt it would be like anticipat- 
ing^ were she to appear to look iq>oa him in the 
light of a kyvec ^ 

She was, therefore, obliged to endure the an- 
noyance of his little punct^oua assiduities, which, 
though for ever claiming her notice, were yet too 
vapid and insignificant either to please or o^nd 
—they wece merely flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
From these abe was soon, however, unexpected- 
ly released. A few days aiW the Earl's limend, 
an express arrived with the intelligence of the 
death of his oousia, the Marquis of HasUngden 
— he died of the breaking of a bhxNUvessel, and, 
in so doini^ had rendered Mr. Dehaour presump- ^ 
tive heir to the dukedom. As his presence was 
now required in the sooth, he immediately set 
about preparations for his depaiture; but, pre- 
vious to setting ofi^ he soo^ an interview with 
'Lady RossviUe, tot the purpose of expressing his 
i^prct at being under the Bocesai^ of leaving her 



at sQch a time, and his assunlnce of returning as 
speedily as the nature of the mournful otcubh 
stances, under which he was called away, would 
permit — concluding with the hope, that, when- 
ever propriety sanctioned the fulfilling of hie late 
lamented uncle's intentions, his fair cousin would 
at once testify her respect for the wishes of the 
dead, and conq>lete the happiness of the living. 
However much Gkrtrude had longed for this op- 
portunity, ^ now felt, as eveiy delicate mind 
must feel in a similar situation, that tis a nervous 
and a painful thing to t^ a person feoe to fece. 

« I doD't like you, Doctor Fell. 
The reason why I canaot toll ; • 

Bat I don't iike you, Doctor FeU f 

for, however it may be expressed, that isgenerally 
the substanceof a refusal The words must beren- 
dered, however, in some shape or other, and, reod- 
lectingherself^ she^ with that self-po oso saion which^ 
in such cases, speaks even plainer than wordsi, 
expressed her r^ret at the misunderstanding that 
had heen so long allowed to exist— assured him 
that the Earl had been perfectly awareof her sen- 
timents — they were such as made it impossible 
she ever could do honour to her unde's inten- 
tions. Politician as he was, Mr. Delmour oould 
not conceal the surprise and pique with which he 
received this conununication. He had all along 
been led to consider his muon wilfa the heirsss 
of RossviUe as a settled poin^-lft had, theielaf^,' 
looked upon her as his destined bride, fortunately, 
a very beautiful, charming elegani girl, to whom 
it was his part to be more than usually pofile an^ 
attentivo--attd now, at the very moment when 
he had extended hbhand to seiae the prise, hke a 
second Ixion, he found he had grasped a cloud. 
But whatever were his feeU^ga on the occasion, 
he had too much pride to express any thmg be- 
yopd mere surprise at tho very awkwiird and on- 
aoooontable misapprebansiGH which had thus in- 
volved both parties in so unpleastnt a dilemma. 
He certainly could not accuse Gertrude of hav- 
ing varied with the circumstances of her fortune 
— Biiu3e his own was now, to all appearance 
much more i>rilliant than at the commencement 
of their acquaintance ; bat it was evident he 
thought himself extremely ill-used by her, and 
therefore took a very distant and statriy fiuvweD. 

Whan informed of Mkr. Defanour>s dismissal, 
Mrs. St Clair's indignation against her daughter 
was no less violent than unaccountable. 

"You were bom to be my ruin !" was her 
first exclamation—" To refine, situated as yoaare, 
an alliance that would have secured you against 

the possibility of ^Yeu know not what yon 

have done — infatuated that you are !" — And she 
paced the chamber widi a disordered mien, while 
Gertrude, too much accustomed to her mother's 
wayward moods to attach any peculiar meaning 
to her words, in silence allowed the storm to take 
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ks course. But, as is commonly the case with 
unjust displeasure, it took such a wide range, 
and branched out into so many ramifications of 
anger and invective, that labour dire and weary 
wo it would be to attempt to follow her through 
all the labyrinths of her ill-humour. Mrs. St 
Clair was, mdeed, a riddle hard to solve. Al- 
though not quite so hypocritical as to pretend to 
be inconsolable at the death of the Eari, yet, ceiw 
tain it was, that event had agitated her in no com- 
vmn manner or degree. And her daughter's exal- 
tation, which, for so many years, had been the 
sole object of her ambition, seemed, now that it 
was obtained, to have lost all its value in h^ eyes 
—the only visible efiect it had yet produced, had 
been to render her more than ever violent, irrita- 
ble, and capricious. She still kept her own 
apartment—refused to see any body on the plea 
of her health — was restless and dissatisfied— and, 
in short, showed all the symptoms of a mind ill 
at ease. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

^ Love ! 
There is no spirit under Heav'n that works 
with such delusion.'* 

Bin Jomson. 

Thb want of a will is a desideratum which in- 
variably causes disappointment to many an ex- 
pectant. Perhaps, on the late occasion, no one 
felt nKNre chagrined at the failure of the Eari's 
than Miss Pratt Although there was little dif- 
ference in their ages, yet, from bein^ of a lighter 
and more active nature, she had always looked 
upon herself as at least twenty years younger, and 
had all along settled in her own mind that he was 
to die long before her; and from having at first 
contemplated the possibility of his leaving her a 
small legpu^, she had next considered it as highly 
probable that he would leave her something 
very handsome, and, at length, all her doubts had 
resolved themselves into the absolute certainty of 
his doing something highly to his own credit 
Not, to do her justice, that she looked to it so much 
for her own aggrandisement, as for something to 
bequeath to Anthony Whyte in his necessities ;' 
as she declared, that, in these times, Anthony 
found he was pinched eneogh '^th his three thou- 
sand Bpyear. 

Miss Pratt could not therefore reconcile her- 
self to this desideratum ; but spent her days in 
rummaging the house, and expressing her amaze- 
ment (which, far from lessening, seemed daily 
to increase) that the will — for a will there must be 
— should be missing, and her nights in dreaming 
that the will had been found. The will, she was 
certam, would cast up yet — ^nobody knew poor 
Lord Rossville better than she did — she might 
say, they had been like brother and sister all 
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their lives ; and nobody that knew him — worthy, 
well-meaning man that he was ! — could ever 
believe that he would go out of the worid, and 
leave things all at sixes and sevens. — Not so much 
as ten guineas even for a mourning ring to his 
oldest friends, and nearest relations — the thing 
was quite impossible. She only wished she had 
access to his repositories, she was sure she would 
soon bring something to light — some bit of paper, 
or letter, or jotting, or something or another, just 
to show what his intentions were ; and she was 
sure Lady Rossville would willingly act up to it, 
whatever it was — for he was a just, upright, 
friendly, liberal, well principled, well-meaning, 
kind-hearted man — an honourable minded man, 
with a great deal of strong natural afiection — a 
man that had always, and upon all occasions, 
shown himself her steady friend and well-wisher, 
&c &c &c There was one drawer in particular, 
the right-hand drawer of his writing-table, the 
end next the window — she had several times, 
when she had occasion to speak to him hi his 
study, found him busy there. Poor man — the 
very last time she saw him there, he was working 
amongst some papers in that very drawers-She 
wondered if it had been wdl searched, and so on. 
Grertrude had no doubt but that due search had 
been made there as in other places, by the consti- 
tuted authorities — and she had too much respect 
for the late Eari's feelings when living, to suffer 
Miss Pratt to invade his repositories now that he 
was dead; but, weary of hearing the same 
changes rung upon this drawer, she one day sud- 
denly resolved to examine it, and some other of 
her uncle's private repositories. For that purpoee 
she repaired to his apartment, and began her 
scrutiny. It was vrith a feeling of solemnity she 
displaced the relics* of the departed, and sought 
in vain for any indication of his wilLor intentions 
— ^nothing of the kind was to bo seen, for nothing 
of the kind was in existence— only bundles of 
bills, and packets of letters, were contained in the 
drawer, which Miss Pratt had vainly Ottered 
herself held her future fortunes. The Countess 
was about to close it, when her eye was arrested 
by one of thosa packets— it was titled, ** Corres- 
pondence with Colonel F. Dehnour^-Prfvate— 
No.l.'» 

" Can this be the oorTcspondcnce," thou^t she, 
"on which the happiness of my life depends?" 
and her colour ebbed and flowed as the contending 
emotions of hope and fear rushed over her heart 
"And am I justified in thus stealing on the se- 
crets of the dead — ^is it ri^t— is it honourable T'* 
She paused-" Yet my all of happiness is at stake 
— ^why should I hesitate 7" And with a trem- 
bUng hand she unfolded the copy of a letter 
from Lord Rossville, written, it seemed, on his 
first discovering the attachment that existed. It 
was very angry, and very wordy, and the sub- 
stance of it was calling upon his nephew instant- 
ly to nmgfi all pretensions to Miss St Chui's 
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hand, and to authoriie him to annul any en- 
gagement subsisting between them, upon pain of 
his most serious displeasure. Gertrude's heart 
throbbed violently as she turned to the answer to 
this, in the well-known careless elegant hand of 
her lover. It was short— expressed the deepest 
regret at having incurred his uncle's displeasure 
— pleaded the excess of his passion as the only 
excuse, and declared^ in the most unequivocal 
terms, the utter impossibility there was in his 
ever complying with his Lordship's commands, 
by relinquishing that which was dearer to him 
than life. 

Tears of delight burst from Gertrude's e3re8 as 
she read this decided avowal of unalterable attach- 
ment 

^ How could I be so base as ever to doubt — 
ungenerous that I am !" was her first exclama- 
tion ; and, in the exultation of the moment, she 
felt as thou^ worlds could never again for a mo- 
ment shake her faith. But there were more let- 
ters to peruse. The next in order was another 
from Lord Rossville. It was in part a repetition 
of what her uncle had said to herself when he 
declared his intention of disinheriting her, and 
settling the estates upon Mr. Delmour ; but his 
resolutions were still more strongly expressed, 
and fully detailed in the letter ; and he conclud- 
ed by an offer of instantly liquidating his ne- 
phew's debts, and settling ten thousand pounds 
upon him, provided he would come under an en- 
gagement never to marry Miss St Clair. 

"This, then, is the test!" thought Gfertrude, 
and, with a beating heart, she opened another let- 
ter in Colonel Delmour's hand-writing, and read 
as follows : — 

" My Dear Uncle, 
" It was only on my return here late last ni^t 
that I found your letter; and I have passed a 
sleepless ni^t ruminating on the heart-rending 
alternative you offer to me. Were my own in- 
terests solely at stake, I should not li^itate a sin- 
gle moment; but the thought of reducing the 
adored object of my affeetions to poverty — of be- 
ing the means of bereaving her of the possessions 
of her ancestors, and depriving her of your favour, 
is so overwhelming, that I find myself quite un^ 
able to come to any conclusion at present Hea- 
ven knows how much I could endure for her 
sake ; but it is torture to me to think of her 
sacrificing so much for mine. Yet, to resign her 
for ever is distraction. I repeat, it is impossible 
forme, all at once, to resolve upon a point* on 
which the happiness of my life is at issue. Pray, 
allow me a few days to form my resolution, and 
believe it is my most earnest wish to gratify you 
in all possible ways. The regiment is on the 
point of embarldng for Gibraltar, but I expect 
Brookes to take the command, and that I shall 
obtain leave to remain at home for the present 
You shall hear from mo again whenever I can 



summon FMolutJon to eoitae^ia. Meantkne, yon 
will, of course, suspend all farther proceeding|!k 
Believe me, 

"My Dear Uncle, 
"YouFB with the sincerest esteem and affectiony 

"F.M.H.DaLMoini. 
** P. S. — ^You may rely upon my secresy, and 
I agree with you that it is better George should 
not be made acquainted with what has passed — 
at present" 

Here was 'confirmation, strong as proofii of 
holy writ,' to the generous, confiding heart of the 
Countess. 

Yes! it was upon her account that he hesitat- 
ed — it was for her happiness that he was tempt- 
ed to sacrifice his own — Ah! how little did he 
know her if he deemed that wealth and grandeur 
could ever stand in competition vrith his affection 
— thatj the peculiar treasure of her soul — that the 
pearl of great price — the rest, was it not all mere 
earthly dross? Without that, what were rank 
and fortune to her? But to share them — to be- 
stow them upon the chosen of her heart, was, in- 
deed, a blissful privilege ! and the whole tenor of 
her mind became bright as — 

« The first blush of the sun-gikled air." 

Impatient to vindicate the honour of her lover, she 
hastened to her modier's apartment She found 
Mrs. St Clair in the same posture in which she 
had so frequently observed her since the Eari's 
death — seated at a writmg-table — her head rest- 
ing on one hand — a pen in the other, as if medi- 
tating bow to begin a letter, which, after all this 
preparation did not appear yet to have been com- 
menced. 

With cheeks glowing, and eyes sparkling with 
triumph and ddight, Gertrude placed the packet 
in her hands. 

" Read these, mamma," said she in a tone of ex- 
ultation — "and if ever you had a doubt — surely 
these must satisfy you." 

Mrs. St Clair took the letters, and read them in 
silence — then, as she folded up the last, she said 
with a sarcastic smile — 

"My doubts are, indeed, ended — I am now 
confirmed in what I have all along suspected ; 
Colonel Delmour loved you from the first, as the 
heiress of Rossville— as the Countess of Ross- 
ville I have no doubt he will adore you." 

Gertrude was struck dumb—her mother went 
on — 

" It is evident to me — it would be to any one 
in their senses— that the only struggle here is 
caused by self-interest He, like many other peo- 
ple, doubted whether Lord Rossville really pos- 
sessed the power of disinheriting you ; and he 
therefore prudently evades the questioD, until be 
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that point It would hftvebeen 
aiUmghm right, indeed, £or a neesof poCUge, 
to liave rengned the hdress to twenty thousand 
»-yeur, for a paltry ten thousand pounds, and 
the payment of his tailor's bill— but, on the other 
hand * 

**It is aooagh," said Lady RossviUe, as, with a 
boning cheek, and in a tone of wounded feelings 
she coUectdd the letteri^ and was turning to leave 
theroom. | 

^'No, Gertrude, it^is not enough," cried her 
UMther, pointing to her to be seated ; " sit down, 
and listen to me, at least with calmness, if not 
with respect— I will not be interrupted— I will be 
heard." 

Her daughter seated herself in silence, but evi* 
dently struggling with her feelings. 

** 1 cannot see you as I do^ the dupe of an art- 
iul unprincipled man, without making an effort 
to open your eyes to the dangensof your situation 
— yet I own, I almost despair when I behold you 
thus wilfully dosing them against the lig^t, which 
would carry conviction to any mind that was not 
the slave of its own delusions— yes, I repeat, it is 
dear as noonday, that it is solely as the heiress of 
ftossville you are the object of Cdonel Delmour's 
attachment He hesitate about reducing the 
adored object of his afiections to poverty ! he dm" 
tracted at the thoughts of bereaving her of the 
possessions of her ancestors! — stuff— who that 
knows any thing of the character of the man, 
would, for an instant, believe that he would hesi- 
tate about sacrificing the whole world, were it to 
promote his own interest ? Gertrude, I would not 
unnecessarily pain you, but I consider it my duty 
to save you firom the snares I see set for you. — 
Why should you distrust me?— What interest 
can I have in deceiving you, my child V 

*< I know not— I cannot teU," said the Countess 
with a sigh; '^ if I dm distrustful ** 

She 8tG|»ped, but Mrs. St Clair felt the reproach 
implied in her look and accent 

<< 'Tis I who have made you so, you would say 
— ^yet jrou can distrust me, your guide— your com- 
pantott — ^your friend — ^your mother!" Mrs. St 
Clair^ voice here faltered with emotion; ^'al- 
lliough you cannot even doubt the faith of one, 
whov but a few months since, was an utter stran> 
ger to you." 

** But in those few months what have I not 
learned 7" said Lady RossviUe in much agitation ; 
** enough to make me sometimes doubt the evi- 
dence of my own senses — certainly enough to 
teach me to distrust even my own mother." 

Mrs. St Clair's face crimsoned. 

^Beware how you provoke me, Gertrude!" 
cried she with much vehemence ; ** I will endure 
no taunts or reproaches from you, for, with one 
word, I could lay all your romantic dreams in the 
dust Although, as Countess of RossviUe, you 
may wish to forget what is due to me as your 
Mother— ^I win nsi relinquish my claims to you aa 
'18 



my daughter. I isiB be obeyed!" 
she with increasing violence, *^and I command 
you from henceforth to think of that man no 
more." 

. *< Then you command me to do whst is impos- 
sible," said the Countess, giving way to tears. 
'*Oht mamma! why wiU yon force me to this 
alternative? VHiy must I be accounted rebdlious 
— nndutiful— because I cannot see as you sec^ 
and think as you think 7 I call Heaven to vrit- 
ness, I would ever render to you the respect — 
the reverence of a diild, hot I cannot — iio^ I can- 
not yidd you the submission of a slave." 

^ And where is the child who owes to a parent 
vrhat you owe to me?" demanded Mrs. St Clair 
warmly; where is the child poss e ssed of such an 
inheritance — of rank — of powei^— of riches— of 
beauty — of talents? — and where is the mother 
who would not feel as I do, at seeing them all sa- 
crificed to the cupidity of an artful, unpiindpled 
man?" 

*< And is it because I possess all these advan- 
tages, that I am to be denied the privilege of the 
poorest and humblest?" asked lAdy RossviUe, 
her voice faltering with emotion ; ''of what VBr 
hie to me are all those g^fts, if I may not share 
them widi those I love?— ah ! how much rather 
would I forego tiiem all ^ 

^ Than not indulge your own weak, wayward, 
childish fancy," cried her mother with indignsp 
tion; ''this is not to be borne! How shall I tear 
the bandage fVom your eyes 7 If you doubt me, 
wiU you credit the testimony of your friend — 
your counsdlor^-your Platonic admirer, Mr. 
Lyndsay ?" 

"I respect and esteem Mr. Lyndsay," said 
the Countess, " but I wiU not adopt his prejudi- 
ces." 

" Will youbdieve the voice of the worid, then ?" 

" I alrndy know aU that the worid can say. 
It will tell me that he is thoughtless, extravagant, 
imprudent— erring, it may be, in many things — 
but aU that lUb has told me himself— such he once 
was— tiU — tiU he loved." 

Mrs. St Clair groaned. " Then whose testi- 
mony will you admit, since you reject mine 7 you 
reject Mr. Lyndsay's — ^you reject that of the 
whole world." 

"I wiU receive none^" said Lady RossviUe 
mildly, but firmly, "erring, perhaps faulty, he 
may have been ; but to doubt that he loves me 

there^ I wiU receive no one's testimony but 

his own." 

"Then you are lost!" ezdaimed Mrs. St 
Clair, it violent agitation, "but it must not— 
shaU not be. You dare not marry without my 
consent— vrithout the consent of—" she stop- 
ped— ^' I teU you " 

"If I am to be ruled hy- any authority it must 
be sddy by my mother'8,r said Gertrude pioud- 
ly, "no other being has, or ever can have, the 
right to control me in this point Once beforo V 
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promised that I would form no engagement 
without your consent until I had attained the age 
of twenty-one — i am now willing to repeat it — 
but, in the meantime, my preference must be led 
fiiee^ And now, manuna, let us end this strife — it 
may be my misfortune to difier from you— do not 
— <ii ! do not let that difference divide us— I will 
be always yours in afiection, if not in sentiment" 
And she would have embraced her, but h^ mo- 
ther repelled her. 

** Such a -compromise b mere mockery," said 
1^ with bitterness ;** but I too am sick of alterca- 
tion — such as it is, then, for the present your 
4 promise nuist suffice — let me trust in Heaven 
that your delusion may be dispelled ere it be too 
later" 

**ff it is a delusion, I too join in the pmyer," 
«aid the Countess, but more in the tone of lofly 
assurance than of lowly supplication. 

This contest with her mother only served to 
streftguien Gertrude — as violence invariably does 
— ^in her own opanions. There was something 
Coo in the very suspense calculated to give a play 
to her imagination, and fascinate the youthful 
heart far m e te than any sober certainty of wak- 
ing bliss couM have done. She would have 
shrunk from acknowledging even to herself that 
she harboured a doubt ; but how many a tftranger 
feeling mingles unknown to ourselves with the 
home-bom sentiments of o&r hearts ! 



- CHAPTKR LIX. 

•* With an old bachekir how things miscarry ! 
What shall I do ? Go hang myself:— or marry ?" 

Horace. 

Thirc was a duty which Crertrude was par- 
ticularly anxious to discharge, and that was the 
debt she had incurred to Mr. Adam Ramsay. 
Having procured a bill for the money, she there> 
fore ordered her carriage one day, and having con- 
trived to elude the curiosity of Lady Betty and the 
vigilance of Miss Pratt, she set out alone in hopes 
of making her peace — at any rate of relieving her 
mind from the weight of pecuniary obligation. A 
tiuw had begun — ^but jmst begun, consequently, 
both earth and atmos^ere were in that raw, 
chill, dubious state, which combines all the dis- 
comforts of foul and frosty weather, and even in 
the narrow precincts of uncle Adam's parterre, 
botliwere displayed in perfection. The snow, 
though Bof^ lay deep betwixt his house and the 
little gate which separated him from the road ; no 
attempt had been made to clear it away or open 
a. passage ; and on aoalitnche^ which had fallen 
froni the roof of the' bouse, lay undisturbed upon 
the tteps, and effectaaily blocked up the door* 
Altogether it had a desolate uninhabited look, 
""difierent from the neatly scraped paths and sand- 
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ed steps belonging to the bouses 6n either sid^ 
and Gertrude began to fear, she knew not what, 
from this desolate exterior. Meanwhile, the foot- 
man having, with some difficulty, contrived to 
wade up to the door, knocked loud and long in 
all the en^gy of insolence and ill humour — but 
no answer was returned. Again and again the 
summons was repeated, in a manner enough to 
have raised even the drowsy porter in Macbeth 
— ^but with no better success. At length the 
servant turned away in despair. 

" There is nobody within, my lady." But at 
that moment his lady*s eye was caught by a view 
of the back of uncle Adam's wig, as its queue 
hung in expressive silence over a chair in the 
parlour. It retained its posture, however, so im- 
moveably, that it seemed as though it would have 
required a touch of galvanism to ascertain whether 
it were suspended from a dead or living skull* 
Alarmed at the immobility of this appendage of 
uncle Adam's brain. Lady Rossville hastily call- 
ed to have the carriage door opened, and without 
exactly knowmg Mrhat she would or could do, she 
stepp^ out, and jnade the best of her way 
through the snow towards the house. Scarcely 
had she touched the door when, to her surprise, it 
flew open, as if impelled by the invisible hands 
of the White Cat herself. No invisible hands 
were there, however, for there stood uncle Adam 
in propria peraonoj with his pig-tail and his cold 
blue radish-looking fingers. 

"Come in — come in," Cried he, in no very in- 
viting tone, as Gertrude stood for a moment 
transfixed with astonishment at this sudden re- 
suscitation; '*I'm sure this is no weather to be 
stan'in' at open doors," — and violently shutting it, 
he led the way to his little parlour. A dead fire — 
a dirty hearth — and the remains of a wr^ched 
breakfast, were the only traces of civilization to 
be described. 

" I was afraid something was the matter," said 
Gkrtrude, as she entered. " My servant knocked 
repeatedly, but could get no answer, but I am 
happy to find it was a false alarm, and that I have 
the pleasure of seemg you so well, my dear 
uncle." 

Mr. Ramsay hemmed — 

'^You may see something's the matter, or the 
things wadnae bi stan'in' there till this time o' day 
— there's naebody in the boose but mysel' ; and 
I wasna gawn to play the flunky to thaeidle pup- 
pies o' yours," pointmg to the Countess's dashing 
lacquey, as he strutted before the window j "and 
I never wish to see ony body at my door that can- 
na chap at it themsol's;" then muttering be- 
tween his teeth, ** fules should nae hae chappin- 
sticks," he seemed to recover a little, at having 
thus vented his venom in ignominious epithets 
applied to his niece and her spruce senang-man. 

Lady Rossville was much at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. At no time did she perfectly comprehend 
the breadth of unde Adam's dialect ; but, on the 
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present occasion he was more than usually tuun- 
tdtigible; and, as she could neither divine what 
was meant by fules nor chappm-sticks, she pru- 
dently passed them over, and proceeded to buai- 



*< I am come to repay my debt to you," said she, 
in her sweetest manner ; ** that is, the pecuniary 
pait of it ; but your generous trust and confidence 
in me I never can repay. My dear uncle, will you 
accq>t of my warmest— my most grateful thanks 
for your kmdness V* And she put the money, in- 
closed in a pocket-book of her own embroidering, 
into his hands, and affectionately pressed them as 
flhe did so. 

<<An' what has that to do wit 7** demanded 
Mr. Ramsay, eyeing the souvenir with no gracious 
aspect 

'< That is a pocket-book I have worked on pur- 
pose for you ; and I hope you will keep it for my 
sake.** 

^ Weel, I may do sae ; though it's nonsense 
to gi'e me the like o' thae foolish things f and 
taking out the bill, he carefully wrapt the pocket- 
book in a piece of paper, and opening an old bu- 
reau that stood in the comer of the room, depo- 
sited it in a little drawer,'then cautiously locking 
it, returned to his seat "Next to no borrowin' 
the best thing's ready payin', and I'm glad to see 
you hae that muckle discretion ;" and his features 
gradually relaxed into a more benign expression, 
as he slowly took out his spectacles to peruse the 
bill ; when, suddenly resuming their usual stormy 
cast; *< What's this 7" cried he, <' whar's the in- 
terest for my money 7" 

In great confusion at this unthought-of demand, 
Gertrude apologized by saying, she had been so 
little accustomed to money transactions, that she 
had entirely forgot that part of the claim. 

** I think it's time you was leamin' something 
o* the vaala o' money, noo that ye've learnt boo 
to spend and to borrow sae readily. I dinna care 
ae bodle about it for my ain part, but I like to see 
folk ken what they're aboot, and gie awbody their 
due ;" and taking up an old blackened stump of a 
pen, he began to cast up his account on the back 
of the bill ; then showing it to Lady Rossville, 
** There's what I was inteetled to frae you ; but I 
tell you I dinna want it; I only want to make you 
sensible o* what you're aboot" 

Gertrude acknowledged the justice of his ad- 
monition, and having thanked him for it, she was 
again taken into favour, but it was of short dura^ 
tion. , 

" Hea nae you got your feet wat wi' thatsnaw7'' 
said he in a complacent tone ; then glancing at 
her little silk slippers, all his wrath revived. 
^ Bonny like feet, to be sure, to be wadin' through 
the snaw ! I thought you had mair sense than till 
hae eome oot wi' such dafl-like things in such 
weadMr ; they're liker dancin' schule pumps than 
sensible walkin' shoes.** 

And uncle Adam walked up and down in great 
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discomposure, his own huge leathern backets 
creaking at every step. 

** I did not know all I had to encounter, else I 
certainly should have provided better for it,** said 
Gertrude, smiling ; ** but I am not at all subject 
to colds, so don't be alarmed on that account, and 
when your servant comes in, she will dry my 
shoes at your kitchen fire.** 

" YouUl sit a while before you see ony servant 
o' mine; I hae nae servant; and the kitchen 
fire's black oot" 

*^No servant, and no fire!" exclaimed Lady 
Rossville, horror-struck at such an avowat 
'*Grood Heavens! what a situation ! how — what 
has occasioned this 7" 

** Just the occasion is, that that impudent thief 
that'^been wi' me these twa year, thou^t pro- 
per to own a marriage wi' a scoondrel o* a dra- 
goon that she ne'er saw till within this month ; 
and what do you think o'her assurance? she had 
the impudence to tell me last night that she but to 
leave my service immediately, unless I wad buy 
her husband's discharge ; tak' him into my ser- 
vice, and settle an annuity on her for life ; I daur- 
say there ne'er ¥ras the like ot I" 

"That was certainly very audacious," said 
Gertrude ; " and she ou^t, at least, to have re- 
mained until you had procured another servant" 

"Her remain ! do ye think I wad left mysel' 
at the discraation o* such a slut as that 7 1 just 
took her by the shoothers, and gie'd her outside 
o* the door for her answer^— Settle an annuity 
upon her ! I've settled her wi' a vengeance — ^Tak' 
a dragoon into my service ! I wad just as soon 
tak' the hangman into my service !'* 

"What a picture of lonely old age!" thought 
Grertrude ; " left at the mercy of a mercenary un- 
principled servant ; destitute even of the necessa- 
ries of life— how dismal !'» 

Even the unfortunate peculiarity of his temper, 
which kept him aloof from all fellowship with 
others, she viewed, as, indeed, it was, an addi- 
tional misfortune, and she felt anxious to alleviate 
the wretchedness of his state by every means in 
her power. But to have insinuated to uncle 
Adam, that his comfort at all depended either upon 
a servant or a fire, would have been an msult he 
would have resented accordingly. 

"You must come to Rossville with me, my 
dear uncle," said the Countess, taking his hand 
with her sweetest look and accent of entreaty. 

" Me gang to Rossville !" exclaimed Mr. Ram* 
say, with a sudden start of horror ; " I'll do nae 
such thing— what wad tak' me to Rossville 7 

"To pay me a visit— to give me the pleasure 
of seeing you in my own house ; you know you 
must visit me some time ; and this is so good an 
opportunity, that, indeed, I will not excuse you." 

" I suppose you think I canna contrive to live 
fower-and-twenty hours by mysel' — but you're 
much mista'en if you think I depend for ray com- 
fort either on man or woman ; at ony rate, there's 
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a tydor and hia wife, down bye there, very 
discreet folk, that wad be ready to do ony thing 
I wanted, so yon need nae fash your heed aboot 
nie.»» 

^'I have no doubt you could hare abundance 
of service,'* said Lady Rossville, still persisting 
io her benevolent intentions ; "to say nothing of 
your own domestics at Bloom-Park ; my aunts 
too, I am sure, if they knew of your situa- 
tion " 

"My situation!" interrupted Mr. Ramsay, 
riiarply, " What's my situation ? a great situation, 
to be sure, to ha'e got rid o' a gude-for-naething 
impudent thief that wanted to pick my pocket 
Vm only thankful I'm quit o' her ; and that's what 
you ca' my situation ; what else could yo^ say 
if I was lyin' wi' my throat cut ?" 

" I beg yovtr pardon ; but you must make allow- 
ance for my blunders ; you know my tongue is 
not so Scotch as my heart; and that is another 
reason why you must come to Rossville to give 
me some lessons in my dear native accents ; I 
must now learn to speak Scotch to my poor peo- 
ple." And Gkrtrude hung coaxingly round him, 
till even uncle Adam's flinty nature began to 
melt 

" What wad ye make o' me at your braw Cas- 
teil, amang aw your fine folk 7 I'm no used to 
your grandees, and I'm no gawn to begin to learn 
fashionable mainners noo ; so dinna ask me ; I'm 
no gawn to mak a fule o' mysel' at this time o' 
day." 

" I assure you we have no fine people at Ross- 
ville, my dear uncle, — ^not one ; and, indeed, I do 
not like what are called fine people any more 
than you do. We are a very plain, quiet, old- 
fashioned family — quite clock-work in our ways 
and hours ; and besides, if you don't like them or 
us, you shall take your own way in every thing 
— ^you shall breakfast, dine, sup, if you please, in 
your own apartment, and be quite at home— now 
dont — pray, don't refuse me." 

"An' be made a sang o' to aw the hooss, high 
and low? I suppose it'll be throu^ the toon 
next that I could nae mak a shifl for a day, with- 
out that impudent thief, Christy Caratairs. — ^No, 
no, I'm no gawn to be dragooned oot o' my ain 
hooss by her." 

Gertrude was certainly not a persevering cha- 
racter ; and, despairing of success, she had risen 
to depart, when her heart smote her at the 
thoughts of abandoning the desolate old man to 
his cheerless solitary state— at his advanced age, 
and in such inclement weather, to be lefl in a 
house alone ! — the idea was frightful. Again she 
returned to the charge, and at length she prevail- 
ed ; for she held out an inducement uncle Adam 
was not proof against She told him of the pic- 
'ture-he would see at Rossville of her he had so 
truly lovtd, and the right string was touched. 
A silken thread might have led uncle Adam over 
half the globe when Lizaie Lundie was para- 



mount FUs little preparations were soon made ; 
the tailor's wife was summoned, and invested 
with the charge of the numsion ; and Mr. Ram- 
say, covered with shame and confusion at his own 
folly in being thus led by a child, sneaked into 
the carriage with his head on his breast and his 
ears hanging down to his shoulders. Lady Ross- 
ville tried to animate him, but he still retained 
his humbled discomfited air, till the carriage stop- 
ped at the Castle gate, when the old man burst 
forth— 

"I've a gude mind just to gang back the way 
I cam — ^auld idiot that I am, to be rinnin' after 
pickterff like a bairn !" 

But it was now too late — the movements of the 
great are commonly conducted with a celerity 
that baffles all calculation ; and uncle Adam was 
scarcely aware that he had reached his destina- 
tion, ere he found himself in the hall surround- 
ed by a train of servants. All that was left for 
him, therefore, was a scowl upon them as he 
passed along; but they were too well-bred to 
testify either mirth or siu^rise at sight of such a 
phenomenon,^ and, in spite of himself^ he was 
ushered to the saloon with all the customary de- 
^monstrations of respect It was vacant — ^and 
Lady Rossville having safely deposited him by the 
side of a blazing fire, and vainly tried to persuade 
him to partake, with' her, of some refreshment, 
left him, for a little, to solace himself vrith the 
newspapers of the day, while she went to an- 
nounce his arrival to her mother. 



CHAPTER LX. 

*< Listen to me, and if you speak me f(ur, 
rU tell you news." 

Shakspearb. 



When Gertrude had left her mother in the 
morning, she had left her, as usual, fretful and 
^oomy ; but on returning, she was struck with 
the change, which, in the course of a few hours, 
had taken place. Her countenance was lighten- 
ed — her aur was almost joyous; and, though 
some slight traced of agitation were visible, yet 
it was evidently of no painful kind, for the tout 
ensemble was that of a person who had thrown ofiT 
a load of cares and of fears. She was seated at 
her toilet, which, ever since the Eari's death, had 
been much neglected ; but, upoa her daughter's 
entrance she dismissed her maid* 

" Come away, my love," cried she, holding out 
her arms, and affectionately embracing her ; " I 
have been tiring to death for you. — Where have 
you been, my sweetest ?" 

Gertrude, but not without wondering at this 
sudden overflow of love and tenderness, related to 
her the particulars of her visit to Mr. Ramsay, 
and its consequences. ^-^ ^ 
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" Ah ! nothing could be better managed,** said 
Mrs. St Clair ; ''and his arrival to-day is quite 
ttpropoty as I mean to make my appearance at din- 
ner, and it may very well pass for a compliment 
to my good undo ;*' then, changing her tone to 
one of deep solemnity — " Since 1 saw you in the 
rooming, love, I have been a good deal shocked 
with a piece of news I accidentally stumbled 
upon, in a provincial paper I happened to take up 
— my nerves, to be sure, have been sadly shatter- 
ed of late," and she sighed and took up her smell- 
ing-bottle. — ** But tis impossible not to be 
struck with such an event — Grertmde, you have 
no longer any thing to fear from that unfortunate 
man — he — he has perished!" added she, in 
strong, but transient emotion. 

Gertrude involuntarily shuddered. There is 
always something revolting in the gayety that 
springs from the death of a fellow being ; and for 
a moment she turned away her head from the 
wild unnatural pleasure that gleamed in her mo- 
ther's eye. 

<* What was this man's life or death to me?" 
exclaimed she suddenly. "Surely now the time 
is come when you will tell me all !" 

" Not now, my love — do not urge me — the time 
may come when I shall have no secret with you, 
but, at present, it can servo no purpose but that 
of agitating and distressing me. Perhaps I 
should not have mentioned this disagreeable oc- 
currence to you at all, but for the fear that it 
might have come upon you unawares, and so 
have betrayed you into some symptom of recog- 
nition that had better be avoided ; for I think 
you could scarcely fiiil to be struck as I was at * 
reading the account As yet it has got no fur- 
ther than the Bamford Chronicle, but it will, of 
course, appear in the London papers, and you 
will probably hear it read and commented on at 
all hands, so 'tis better you should receive it from 
mine — forewarned is forearmed ;" and taking up 
a newspaper, she pointed out a paragraph under 
the head of " Melancholy Shipwreck." It set 
forth, in the usual terms, a most elaborate and 
high-drawn narrative of the wreck of the Daunt- 
less Packet, bound for America, on the coast of 
Ireland, when every soul on board had perished. 
Several pieces of the wreck, and some of the bo- 
dies of the unhappy sufferers, had been cast on 
shore, and were all minutely described, amongst 
others, that of a " gentleman seemingly turned of 
thirty years of age— tall — fair complexion — light 
hair— blue eyee-*high nose — linen marked J. L. 
On his person were found a watch, a small sum 
of money, and a pocket-book, the ktter contain- 
ing papers and bills, but so much damaged by the 
water that the writing was wholly obUterated— 
only on one of the bills the letters * S lair* could 
be traced, and those were the only marks whidi 
could throw any tig^t on th» unfortunate gentle- 
man's identity," &c. &c &c 

*' It is very sad to be called upon to rejoice over 
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an event fraught with so much misery," said the 
Countess with a sigh, as she finished it 

"I do not call upon you to rejoice, Gertrude,'* 
said Mrs. St Clair, solemnly. **Qod forbid that 
I should ! I merely wished you to see that you 
have nothing more to fear in that quarter." 

^* But, after all, mamma, how can you be quite 
sure that this ill-fated sufierer is the very person 
you suppose — Lewiston ?" 

« Because I have it under his own hand that be 
had actually engaged his passage in that very 
vessel ; and it is surely very improbable that there 
should have been two men on board a small pack- 
et answering so completely to the same description 
in every particular ; and, even if there were, both 
must^ve shared the same fiaite. And now let 
us drop the subject, and every thing relating to it. 
Should it pass without any observation from these 
two th-esome fools, Iiady Betty and Miss Pratt, 
tis well ; if it is noticed and commented upon, 
you will, of course, be prepared to talk about it 
as any one else would do." 

"But, Mr. Lyndsay?" said Gertrude^" sure- 
ly you will explain every thing to him 7" 

"I have' already explained enough to Mr. 
Lyndsay," said Mrs. St Clair angrily. * I know 
not what more he would require." 

" Yet you said you had promised to lay open 
the whole ^ 

" But the whole is now at an end ; and I do not 
feel myself caUed upon to revive old disagreeable 
stories merely to gratify his curiosity." 

"In justice to yourself— to me," said Gertrude, 
ivgently, " you ought n6t to lose a moment in 
clearing up, if possible, every thing that appears 
wrong in your conduct and in mine." 

" In justice to myself," said Mrs. St Clair, 
colouring with anger, "I will not harrow up my 
feelings, and endanger my health, by recurring to 
any thing of a painful or agitating nature at 
present Mr. Lyndsay, I repeat, knows all that 
it is necessary for him to know ; if he would 
know more, let him know that the Countess of 
Rossville, in her own house, and under the pro- 
tection of her mother, stands in no need either of 
his advice or assistance." 

"No! that he shall never hear from me," said 
Gertrude, warmly. " Mr. Lyndsay may have 
been duped — he never shall be insulted under my 
roof; if I can prevent it" 

" Is this the language I am now to bear ?" cried 
Mrs. St Clair, passionately. "Am I so degraded 
by your exaltation, that I must submit to be stigma- 
tized, and by you? But beware— Lewiston is 
gone, but his power remains." Lady Rossville 
remamed silent, but tears fell from her eyes ; at 
length she said, " I am no longer a diild, to be 
frightened by a bugbear— either tell me who this 
person really was, and what power he possessed 
over me, or, if you refuse to gratify me in this, at 
least let bis name be no more mentioned betwixt 
us. — Already," cried site, giving scope to her 
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m)6om, and speaktog under its eicitement — 
** already my feelings have been sacrificed — ^my 
reputation endangered— certainly sullied in the 
eyes of one person, and yet to him you refuse 
, that explanation which is doe both to him and to 
' me." 

While ier dau^ter spoke, Mrs. St Clair seem- 
ed to be struggfing with her passions— at length, 
by a violent eflbrt, she obtained the mastery 
over them, and in a feeble languid tone, said, 

'^ I am unable to contend with you, Gertrude ; 
you are mistress here, and may command, it 
seems, even your mother to obey you ; but, ex- 
hausted as I am by a long and dangerous illness, 
— my nerves shattered, my mtnd unstrung, you 

might have spared me yet a little ■ But why 

should you weep, Lady Rossville, you who have 
all that this world can bestow ? Methinks you 
might, at least, have left tears for^ your mother — 
poor dependant — humble as she is ! Gertrude, I 
am in no situation to oppose your will ; with a 
worn-out frame, broken spirits, depending ^on 
your bounty for my daily bread—" 

Accustomed, as she had all her life been, to 
her mother's acting, still Gertrude never could 
hear a reproach from hei* lips without the bitter- 
est sorrow and compunction ; and, on the present 
occasion, every word went as a dagger to her 
heart Her attenfion had artfully been led away 
from the point al issue, and now she only beheld 
herself as the oppressor of a mother, feeble, old, 
and poor. 

With her usual impetuosity, she at once flung 
herself into her mother's power, sued for forgive- 
ness, and the scene ended, as such scenes always 
did end, in Mrs. St Clair's victory. Still she felt 
it was but a temporary one, as a 'mere triumph 
over the feelings always is. There might be si- 
lence, but there was no submission at heart, for 
there could be no conviction of mind. Such as it 
was, however, it served for the present ; a hasty 
reconciliation was patched up, on a sort of mutu- 
al understanding that all relating to the unfortu- 
nate Lewiston was to be consigned to oblivion. 
Mrs. St Clair was not to be urged to any expla^ 
nation till she should see fit to make it, and La- 
dy Rossville was never more to be offended with 
the mention of a name, connected as it was, in 
her ideas, with so much degradation. Mrs. St 
CUiir then rung for her maid to resume her office, 
and the Countess returned to the saloon to her 
guest 
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** Mes yeux sonttrop bless^B, et la coiir et la vilks 
Ne m'ofTrent hen qu* objets h m'echaufibr la bile ; 
J^entfe en uno huromir noire, en iin chagrin profond, 
Quand je vois vivre entre eux Ics homines comme 
ills font ; 



Je n'v puis pkis tenir, j'emafe ; et wofom desseia 
Est de rooipre en visiere li tout le genre humain." 

MoLixaK. 

Upon entering the apartment, Gertrude^ sur- 
prise was great at finding Mr. Ramsay and Miss 
Pratt seated together, seemingly m a most harmo- 
nious tete'^iiie. She had anticipated, almost 
with dread, a meeting betwixt two such opposite 
natures, and had expected something to result 
from it little lees discordant than the union of a 
bagpipe and fiddle ; instead of which she found 
their tastes and sentiments completely blended 
into one beauteous whole, and the current of th^ 
conversation gliding on so smoothly, that it did 
not seem even to requhre Cowper*s animated 

«No 

To brash the surface, and to make it flow.** 

But the extraordinary conjunction of two such 
distant planets is easily accounted for. It was 
not brought about by any heavenly influence, for 
such were not the tests for thdr spirits; but 
simply by means of a suflkient quantity of well- 
expressed, well-applied abuse, which is periiaps 
the strongest of all cements for woridly minds. 

Uncle Adam, it is already known, had been 
leil, like one of the fortunate adventurers in the' 
Arabian Tales, in a luxurious apartment, sur- 
rounded — not with singing damsels, and silver 
tissue, and sherbet, 'tis true ; but with what to 
him were far greater enjoyments — silence, and 
freedom, and a newspaper. Perhaps another in 
his place would have taken a survey of the room, 
oriiave pondered a little over his comforts — but 
he was none of these — he was quite unconscious 
of the finery that surrounded him, and not at all 
aware of the diflerence between the crimson and 
gold damtLtk fauUuU in which he was seated, and 
his own little straight-backed hair-cloth one — 
neither was he at all struck with the contrast be- 
tween the profusion bf lamps which diflused their 
enchanting light, and his long-wicked, dim- 
streaming tallow candles. The bright blazing 
fire, indeed, was too powerful an object to be 
overiooked^-but that only drew forth a peevish 
exclamation, as he pushed back from its over- 
powering influence, and sought for his spectacles 
to see how stood the stocks* But no spectacles 
wore to be found ! Every pocket, and they were 
not a few, was searched, and their depths pro- 
found explored — but in vain ; the case--the sha- 
green case was Ihere, as if only to mock his 
hopes, for it was empty; and uncle Adam at 
length recollected, with infinite vexation, that he 
had led their precious contents on the httle table 
in his own parlour. How tormenting to behold 
with the mind's eye the very object fre are in 
want ot, lying on a particular spot, where our 
own hands have ]ilhced it! — to see it, as it were, 
within our grnsp, iM yet to be in torments for tbe 
want of it ! Such as have experienced this w 
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flymfwUuze in the Btifierings of uncle Adam, as 
he saw his spectacles lying afar off upon their 
broad end ; their arms extended as if to grasp 
his temples; while yet the spectacles saw not 
him ! 

** I deserve this for my folly in comtn* to such a 
place !" was his mental ejaculation, as he shuffled 
away to a window to see whether it was not yet 
too dark for him to find his way home to his own 
house and his spectacles. But, at that critical 
moment, the door opened, and Miss Pratt, like 
another Fairy Paribanon, entered. She had disco- 
vered his arrival, and having had the advantage of 
hearing his character and peculiarities thoroughly 
discussed upon various occasions, she was pre- 
pared to meet him accordingly. 

Miss Pratt, like many other people, had a sort 
of instinctive reverence for riches, even where 
she had not the slightest prospect of profiting by 
them. She therefore accosted Mr. Ramsay with 
the greatest respect and courtesy, expressed the 
pleasure it gave her to see him at Rossville; 
hoped he bad taken something since he came — it 
wanted a long while to dinner yet — and, in short, 
did the honours as though she had been mistress 
of the mansioiu 

Uncle Adam, who knew not who he had to 
deal with, was not displeased at the emprettemmt 
testified in his behalf by a stranger, and he de- 
clined the proflTered civility in his politest manner 
— adding, that he never took any thing between 
breakfast and dinner. 

" And an excellent rule it is," said Miss Pratt, 
in her most emphatic tone, " for them who can 
keep it ; for I really think there's a great deal too 
much eating and drinking goes on in the present 
day, especially amongst young people. The con- 
sequence is, you hear of nothing but bile— bile — 
bile, from the oldest to the youngest I really 
think poor Lord Rossville hurt himself very much 
by his manner of eating ; not but what he was a 
moderate man in the main ; but, to tell the truth 
— Gkxl knows! but I never can help thinking he 
dealt too deep in a fine fat vension pasty that was 
at dinner the very last day he sat at his own ta- 
ble, poor man !** 

'* I dinna doot it," said Mr. Ramsay, secure that 
he would never come to an untimely end by any 
such means. 

" I've given our young Countess a hint about 
that," resumed Miss Pratt ; « for I really think 
there's need for a little reform in the kitchen here. 
It was just yesterday I Was saying to her, that, for 
all the cooks she had, and for all the grand things 
they sent up, I didnt believe she had one that 
could make a drop of good plain barley-broth, or 
knew how to guide a sheep's head and trotters. 
She laughed, and desired Philips, the maUre cP 
hotelt to be sure to have one Scotch dish on the 
table every day ; but Pve no great brew of any 
Scotch dish that'll ever come out of the hands of 
a French cook." 
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''ThereHbenaewantd'afiretooook the din- 
ner, I'm sure," said Unde Adam, pointing to the 
well-filled chimney; ** there's a fire nig^t roast 
an ox. There's no possibility of going near it" 

'* I am sure that's true ; for I am quite o' your 
opinion, Mr. Ramsay, as the old by-word says, 
* better a wee ingle to wanji ye, than a muckle fire 
to bam you.' It'sreally a sin to see such fires; 
and it's all the same way, every room in the house 
blazing with fires and lamps, till, I declare, my 
eyes are like to be put out o' my head ; but Lady 
Roesville's so fond of light, she never oan get 
enough of it — and her eyes are young and strong, 
but she'll maybe feel the frost of it yet when she 
comes to know the value of them like you and 
me. Sir." 

Miss Pratt was quite conscious that her stout, 
active, mdefatigable eyes, were not to be mention- 
ed in the same breath with Mr. Ramsay's little^ 
weak, pale, bleared ones ; but when people are 
resolved to please, they must sometimes make 
great sacrifioes. T<he compliment was not wholly 
thrown away, though it was not returned in kind, 
for, with one of his vinegar smiles, uncle Adam 
replied, — 

** I set mair value upon my spectacles than my 
een noo, for I find the tane o' very little use to me 
wanting the tither ; Pve forgotten my glasses in 
my ain hooss, and I canna read ae word & thae 
papers that she put into my hands." 

''That is really a hard case !" exclaimed Mibs 
Pratt, with the most ardent expression of sym- 
pathy ; ^ but I'll tell you what Mr. Ramsay, you 
need be at no loss for spectacles in this house, for 
poor Lord Rossville, I'm sure, if he left one pair 
he left a score— always changing his g^sses. I 
really think he hurt his sight very much by it— I 
would get you them in an instant, but Lady Ross- 
ville has the keys of all his places, and she's with 
her mother just now, so, perhaps, you'll wait till 
•she comes out; but if you'll give me leave, I'll 
read the papers to you, for I havent seen them 
myself yet ; somebody or other whipt them out 
of the room, tlus morning before I had time to 
look at them ; I suspect some of the servants, for 
they are really getting out their horns at no allow- 
ance. Lady Rossville stands much in need of 
some experienced judicious fiiend to take some 
management, for they're really going ofiT at the 
naiL I do nol know what servants are to come 
to for my part ; they'll be no living with them by- 
and-by. I have but one, and what do you think. 
Sir, of the tricks she played me the t'other day 7 
It's but seldom I leave my own house, for Pm one 
of those who think there's no place like home, 
but you know one must give up their own way 
sometimes ; and I had been away up<m a visit, 
and caipe home one dreadful night very wearied, 
and far from well — had been just comforting my- 
self all the way with the thou^ts of getting a 
warm cup of tea and my own bed, when, instead 
of that, lo, and behold ! I found my house shut 
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up, my key nobody knew where ; and my fine 
madmm offon some junketing match ! The con- 
•eqnenee was, I must have lain in the street if 
year worthy nieces, the Miss Blacks, hadntacci- 
dentaOy heard of the situation I was in, and made 
a point of my coming to them— and afterall this, 
I'm obliged to keep her for six months, or pay 
her wages and board wages !** 

AH this was oil and honey to uncle Adam^s 
wounds ; and Christy Carstairs* enormities, great 
as they were, looked somewhat smaller beside the 
still more monstrous offence of Bobby Broadfoot. 
He had had the satisfaction of turning the delin- 
quent out of his doon^ instead of having endured 
the humiliation of being locked out by her; con- 
sequendy, whatever similarity there might be in 
their injuries, still he stood upon higher ground, 
and he gave a faint chuckle of delight at fmding 
his new friend's misfortune so much worse than 
his own. 

Miss Fratt now turned to the newspaper. '^Pm 
just taking a glance of the stocks, for though it's 
but little I have to do with them, still, you know, 
' we aH bow to the bush we get bield frae.' Aye! 
there's another tumble I see, down to 80 and a 
fraction— rose to 80 3-8— some done so high as 81^ 
—left ofl^ at the dose, at 801." 

^ That's the three per cents., and what are In- 
dia bonds?" asked Mr. Ramsay. 

'* India bonds, 61 to 63 premium — lon^ annu- 
ities shut, short da" &c. &c &c And Miss 
Pratt, in the twinkling of an eye, ran throu^ the 
whole range of the money-market, displaying, in 
her career, the most complete knowledge of each 
and every branch, as though she had been bom 
and bred a stock-jobber. 

Uncle Adam was astonished. He had read of 
women ascending to the skies in balloons, and 
descending to the depths of the sea in bells; but 
for a woman to have entered the nmetum aonetarmn 
w the Stock Elxchange, and to know, to a frac- 
tion, the difierence between 3 per cents, red. and 
3 per cents, ace, and to be mistress of all the 
dread m3rsteries of scrip and omnium! it was 
what uncle Adam in all his philosophy never had 
dreamed of, and Miss Pratt rose at least 6 per 
oent in his eethnation. 

Having discussed the stocks in all their bearings, 
she proceeded with the varied contents of the pa- 
per ; but the fall of the 3 per cents, had not sweet* 
ened her temper, and she was very bitter, in her 
indignation, at " Proposals for publishing, by 
Subscription, a Print of the Reverend Peter Pirie, 
Proofs, Si. Si." &c ; and at the announcement 
that the lady of a '^ Lieutenant Duncan Dow, late 
of His Majesty's 1 19th Regiment," had presented 
him with a son and heir. But the whole measure 
of her wrath was reserved for the obituary re- 
cord, which, as usual, contained the apotheosis of 
some, it may be, very worthy, but certainly very 
insignificant individual, as in the present instance. 

''Died, at the house of his father, No. S, East 



Cotton Row, where be had gene for the reeoveiy 
of his health, en the 13th ult aged 45, Nathaniel 
Lamb, Esq. hosier and glover, after a long and 
lingering illness, which he bore with the most 
heroic patience and christian resignation. To the 
purest benevolence, the most enlightened piety, 
and the moei devoted patriotism, Mr. Lamb, ju- 
nior, united the firmest principles, the most per- 
fect integrity, and the most aflable address " 

Here uncle Adam broke out with " Affable ad- 
dress! the affiibility o' a hozier! I never could 
bear that word aw my days, and far less noo — 
dinna read ony mair. Ma'am — Afiable ! affable ! 
I wonder wha wad tak afiabiUty afi* the hands o* 
a glover! but it's just o' a pieoe wi' aw thmg 
else in this world now. Half-pay lieutenants 
maun hae leddies and heirs — and bodies 6' schule- 
maisters and ministers maun sit for their pickters, 
and hae their faces printed as though they war 
kings and conquerors. The newspapers are fill- 
ed wi' the lives o' folk that naebody ever heard o^ 
till they were dead. I dinna ken what things are 
to come to!" 

** Indeed, Sir, that's my wonder, for I really 
think the worid has been turned fairiy topsy- 
turvy since our days ; but I assure you it would 
be wdl if people were satisfied with putting their 
deaths in the papers. What do you think. Sir, of 
having to pivy, as I had the t'other day, thirteen 
pence half-penny for a notificatkm of the death ot 
a woman that wasnt a drop's blood to me— just 
thirteen pence half-penny out of my hand, and 
that for a person that, to tell the truth, I thought 
had been dead twenty-years ago." 

This was another nutfor uncle Adam, who had 
long brooded over the mortification of having had 
to pay a penny for a similar compliment, and even 
thought how he should obtain redress, or at least 
revenge. Miss Pratt went on — 

" As Anthony Whyte (my nephew, Mr. Whyte 
of Whyte Hall) says, ' I've given orders to take 
in no letters from the Post Office now with black 
seals, they're either disagreeable or expensive^ and 
sometimes both." 

''It's a very sensible regulation," said undo 
Adam, warmly. 

" And as for burial letters^—what do you think, 
Sir, of Anthony Whyte being asked to three bu- 
rials in one week— and two of them people he 
never had broke bread with ?" 

" I think a man had better be a sauUie at once^" 
said Mr. Black, vehemently. 

But hero the colloquy of these two congenial 
souls was interrupted by the entrance of Lady 
Rossville. 

"That's an ooncommon sensible woman," said 
unde Adam, as his friend and ally pattered away 
to the other end of the room for a fire-screen for 
the Countess. 

" I really am agreeably surprised with your un- 
cle," whispered Miss Pratt, as she drew Lady 
Rossville a little>aside ; " a fine shrewd dd roan 
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lyoUybeknowfoddeftomeiidB; Wsnoi 
everybody that will do with him; he puts you to 
your tnimps in a huny." 



CHAPTER LZII. 

'< If a man be graciouc and oourteout to strangers, 
it shows he is a cidzen of the wmld, and that his heart 
is no island cut off from other lands, but a continent 
tiuujoiastflfthein.'' 

Lord Bacon. 

Gbrtrudb watched witii some solicitude the 
meetiBg between her mother and Mr. Lyndsay, 
as she entered the drawing-room before dinner, 
leaning on her arm in all the parade of convales- 
ence. When he came up to ofier his congratu- 
lations, her che^ was slightly sufilised, and for a 
moment her eye fell beneath the mild yet search- 
mg expression of his. But quickly regaining her 
self-possession, she replied to his salutation in that 
distant ceremonious manner, which plainly indi- 
cated the sort of footing they were henceforth to 
be upon. Mr. Lyndsay had too much tact not to 
feel what was implied, and the inference he drew 
was, that he must now cease to expect any expla^ 
nation from her as to the past The £arl*s death 
bad deprived him of the only hold he had over 
her, for there was no one now who had a right to 
interpose thdr authority. Averse as he was to 
mter&rence in general, yet, upon this occasion, 
he considered himself called upon to act adecided 
part, and he resolved to take the first opportunity 
of coming to an understanding with Mrs. St Clair 
on the subject of the mysterious interviews. 

Lady Rossville fdt that some apology was due 
to her cousin, for the introduction of so uncouth a 
companion as uncle Adam ; and she hastened to 
explain to him the cause of his becoming her 
guest, and to request that he might not consider 
him as any tax upon his politeness, or think it 
incumbent upon him to entertain a person who, 
she assured him, despised entertfimmqj^ in every 
shape. 

ihit Lyndsay was not one of those fastidious 
beings who can only tolerate the chosen (ew 
whose endowments place them, at least, on a le- 
vel with themselves. Although the gulf was 
vnde which separated Mr. Ramsay and him in 
mind and manners, yet he did not disdain all fel- 
lowship with him, but welcomed the old man 
with that politeness which, when it springs from 
benevolence, can never fail to please, and at the 
same time, with that ease and simplicity which, 
of all modes of expression, are without doubt the 
most attractive. Although quite aUve to the pecu- 
liarities of his new associate, and not a little 
amiised with many of them, yet his better feelings 
always prevailed over his sense of ridicuf^ and 
jnstMd of 'givmg play' to uncle Adam's foibles, 
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I he led the conversation to such sobiecti aa were 
best calculated to show him to advantage. 

It is only well infonned people who are capa* 
ble of extiactiag infonnatioQ from others. We 
require to know something of a subjectourselvesy 
before we can even question others to any pur- 
pose upon it ; and, perhaps, it often happensthat 
our own ignorance is in ikult, when we throw the 
blame upon other people's stupidity. Such was 
not Edward Lyndsay's case ; and while he un« 
consciously displayed his own knowledge even 
in seeking information, he drew forth the hidden 
stores of Mr. Ramsay, and rendered him almost 
an instructive and an entertaining companion. 

Uncle Adam was no Othello, but still, in the 
course of his long life, he had met with his * dis- 
astrous chances,' his * moving acddents,' hia 
* hair-breadth 'scapes,' and had traversed many 
an ' antre vast and desert idle ;' and though ho 
would have disdained any thing like a regular re- 
capitulation of aught ho had ever seen or met 
with, yet by judicious management a great deal 
could be extracted from him in his own homely 
manner. 

Meanwhile Miss Pratt's doven foot began to 
display itself to his piercing ken. Vague no- 
tions at first floated through his brain about heiv 
but they were such as only wanted a Uttle more 
time and opportunity to' body forth into real 
shapes. He had a notion that she spoke too 
much,— that she took too much upon hei^that 
she tasted of too many difierent duhes, instead 
of dining upon one thing, which was one of his 
cardinal virtues— then, it was not her business to 
press him to eat in his own niece's house, where 
he felt he had a better right to eat and to speak than 
she had. But the head and fjront of her ofiTend- 
ing was her asking him to drink a glass of Ma^ 
ddra with him during dinner— that was a piece 
of assurance he could not away with. In hia 
time, it used to be a serious and solemn thing fbr 
a gentleman to invite a lady to drink wine with 
him ; but here was a total bouUversemtnt of the 
natoral order of things, and uncle Adam actually 
blushed an acceptance, as he wondered what was 
to come next. To counterbalance tliese impro- 
prieties, she had, in the twinkling of an eye, suit- 
ed him in a pair of spectacles, which seemed as 
though they had been made for him or he for 
them — she had bespoke a haggis for dinner the 
following day, and undertaken to direct Mon- 
sieur Morelle in the art of stuffing it— then she 
lost seven games at back-gunmon, for which she 
paid down three and six-pence, with very evi- 
dent reluctance, too, whKh always serves to en- 
hance the value of the winnings tenfold ; so that, 
upon the whole, uncle Adam was rather inclined 
for once to suspend his judgment, and, instead of 
decidedly condemning her, he merely began to 
look upon her has a sort of doubtful character. 

Lady Rossville had ordered an apartment for 
her uncle, communicating with the yellow taaet. 
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which contained the goddess of his idolatiy, and 
which she intended sboukl henceforth be his 
Mmtettua stmetorunu She therefore introduced 
him to it the following day, but that he might 
feel more at liberty to indulge his soft emotions, 
she was retiring, when looking round, he called 
to her, — 

*<But whar's the pickter you promised me 7** 

" There," said Gertrude, pointing to the Di- 
ana. 

''That!" exclaimed he in atone of surprise 
and indignation. ** TAot Lizzie Lundie ! Hiey're 
no blate that erens her to it !" And he walked 
round and round the turret, something uiathe 
manner of an obstreperous horse in a mill. 

"This b veiy strange,** said Grertrude — 
** both Lord Rossville and Miss Pratt seemed to 
know the history of this picture so perfectly, 
that I nevCT imagined there could be a doubt 
about it ; I am really sorry th^^ you lave been 
so disappointed." 

"Disappointed!" repeated uncle Adam, stop- 
ping short, and looking almost black with wradi, 
— "I'm mahr dian disappointed — I'm perfectly 
disgusted!" then taking another look — "Lizzie 
Lundie was a daacent, wise-like, sensible cniater 
as overlived— and to compare her to that brazen- 
&ced tawpie, wi' a moon upon her head, and a 
great bow and arrow in her hand !" 

And again he turned away in increasing ani- 
mosity against the Diana. 

" But, my dear undo, these arc merdy adven- 
titious embellishments — you see she is represent- 
ed in the character of Diana ^ 

" And what business had they to represent her 
as any such thing?" 

This was a question Lady Rossville was aware 
she could not answer to his satisfaction, there- 
fore prudently waived it by asking another. 

"So, then, you dont discover any resem- 
blance?" 

"Resemblance! — Hoo it's impossible there 
can be ony resemblance ? Wha ever saw her in 
that n^ad-like oonnatral condition, mair like a 
stage actress than an honest man's dochter — 
yon roig^t just as weel set me up for a — a — em 
Apollo !" 

The idea of uncle Adam, with his long cross 
blue face and pyramidical peruke, personatmg 
the god of day, diverted Lady Rossville so much 
that she kughed outrif^t! but he retained his 
inflexible severity of countenance, and seemed 
quite unconscious ci the ridicule of such a sup- 
position. 

"Well, since you don't like the picture, you 
shall not be ofiended by it again," said the Count- 
ess, laying her hand gently on his arm to lead 
him from the place ; " you shall have another 
dressing-room to your apartment, and you have 
only to forget the way to this one." 

But uncle Adam now fixed himself opposite to 
the huntress queen, and, having carefully wiped 
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and adjusted his spectades, he contemplated her 
for some time without speaking ; at length, witk 
a groan he said, — 

" I'll no say but what there may be something 
o' a likeness in the face, when you come to con- 
sider it — there's the brow, the bonny brent brow 

^ then, kindling anew — " but wha e'er saw 

her brow wi' that senseless-like thing on the tap 
ot? They could nae pent her een, to be sure, 
for they might as weel hae tried to pent twa dia- 
monds'—the bit mouth's no entirely unlike, but 
}i has nea her bonny smile." And uncle Adam 
gazed and commented, till he gradually lost sight 
of the moon and the bow, and all the ofiensive pe- 
culiarities of the sylvan goddess, and at length 
saw only the image of his long>loved Lizzie. 

From that time the turret became his favourite 
haunt ; and as he was there perfectly unmolesU 
ed, and was lefl at liberty to follow his own de- 
vices secure from even the interruptions of Miss 
Pratt, he remained tolerably quiescent Every 
day, indeed, he made an attempt to break o^ and 
return to his own comfortless abode, but every 
day he was overruled by Lady Rossville, whose 
influence over him was daily increasing, although 
he was perfectly unconscious of it, and would 
have spumed the idea of being influenced by any 
thing but his own free will. But there was also 
another inducement for him to prolong his stay, 
which he would have been stiU more ashamed to 
have acknowledged. In a paroxysm of ennvi one 
bad day, he had taken up the first volume of 
Guy Mannering, with little expectation of deriv- 
ing either amusement or instruction from it ; but, 
once fairiy entered upon it, he found lumself com- 
pelled, nolens vUens, to proceed, which he did, 
however, in the most secret and stealthy manner. 
Uncle Adam had been no novel reader even in 
his younger days, and with him as with many 
other excellent, but we must suppose mistaken 
people, novels and mental imbecility were ideas 
inseparably united in his brain. Novel writers 
he had always conceived to be bom idiots, and 
novel readers he considered as something still 
lower in ths scale of intellect It was, therefore, 
with feelings of the deep^t humilia^tion he found 
himself thus irresistibly carried along on a sort of 
King's ctishiont as it were, by Meg Merriiies and 
Dominie Sampson. Not that he traversed the 
pages with the swiftness of a modem reader — or 
that he read them probably with half the rapidity 
with which they were written — ^for he was one of 
those solid substantial readers who make what 
they read 'their own-i— he read and re-road, and 
paused and pondered — and often turned back, 
but never looked forward, even while experienc- 
ing the most intense anxiety as to the result ; in 
short, uncU Adam's whole being was completely 
absorbed in this (to him) new creation, while, at 
the same time, he blushed even in private at his 
own weakness in filling his hehd with such idle 
havers, and, indeed, never could have held it up 
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CH4PTBR LZIU. 

**0h ! ooaae oTfbrtuiM which dott fair appear 
Only to men that stand not near !*' 

COWLET. 

And now vinons of earthly bliss— of pomp— of 
power— of pleasure, began to float before those 
eyes, scarce dried from natural tears. But Ger- 
trude had not now so much time as formerly to in- 
dulge in the idle day-dreams of romance. With 
her change of situation, the penalties of greatness 
came thronging upon her. Unthoughtrof claims 
upon her time — her talents — ^her attention, fol- 
lowed in rapid and never-ceasing succession ; and 
she (bund, with surprise and disappointment, that 
the boundless freedom she had so fondly antici- 
pated as the attribute of power, was &rther from 
her than ever. To lottf, indeed, was hers ; but 
how many obstacles intervene to the accomplish- 
mg of the Mrill, even of the most absolute ! obsta- 
cles which conscience itself raises as barriers 
against the encroachments of self-indulgence and 
natural inclination; and which, though as thin 
air to some, are as rocks of adamant to others. 
But Lady Rossville possessed a more powerful 
monitor than even conscience would have proved 
in the person of Edward Lyndsay. ** Une femme 
est m^A & gouvemer," says a French satirist, 
*^ pourvu que ce soit un homme qui s*en donne la 
peine ;" — and the truth of the assertion Gertrude 
■eemed in a fair way to realize. Ardent and en- 
thusiastic in her nature, and as such always 
prone to fall into extremes, the sense of depend- 
ence she felt towards her cousin, as the only per- 
son on whose judgment and rectitude she cotdd 
safely rely, would gradually have assumed the 
habit of implicit deference to most of his views 
and opinions ; not from conviction — for on many 
subje^ they widely differed — but simply, be- 
cause, like many other people, she loved to be 
directed in matters where her aflections were not 
concerned, and was always ready to sacrifice her 
judgment, provided it did not interfere with her 
inclination. There is, indeed, much of luxury to 
an indolent, or a fanciful mind, in thus casting its 
cares upon another, while it floats calmly along 
in undisturbed serenity, or abandons itself to the 
thick-coming fancies of its own imagination. In 
every situation of life, this disposition, alas ! has 
its dangers ; but how much more in those gifted 
ones whom God has set on the high places of the 
earth ! But Mr. Lyndsay was not a person to 
take advantage of this flexible form of mind. He 
had too much delicacy to assume any authority, 
or interfere in any department openly — ^too much 
honour to use his mfluence in an indirect or un- 
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derhand manner. He aimed to guide her princi- 
ples, not to direct her actions — to strengthen her 
mind, not to govern it ; but, above all, he strove 
to impress upon her the responsibility of the duties 
assigned her — the account which would one day 
be required of the talents committed to her. But 
such doctrine, even though uttered in the mildest 
and most persuasive accents, still sounded harsh 
to ears just opening to the blandishments of 
the world. Imagination had stretched a broad 
and flowery path in endless perspective before 
her, and she recoiled from that straight and narrow 
way which the Christian pilgrim has been com- 
jnanded to tread. Life — ^young life*s enchanting 
scenes were now bursting on the si^t in all 
their exquisite, but transient delusive beauty — 
and at that joyous season, when ** the comnKMi 
air, the earth, the skies," seem to the exulting 
heart to breathe of ** opening Paradise,'' how does 
it turn from the holy precepts — the solemn ad- 
monitions of Divine truth — as from that which 
would annihilate all that is delightful in exist- 
ence! 

So felt the child of prosperity, as she looked on 
all the pride of life, and, with the fallen cherub^ 
was ready to exclaim — 

« O earth, how like to Heaven, if not preferred 7" 

But with all her faults— and they were many — 
Gertrude was not one of those selfish sordkl spi- 
rits, whose enjoyments centre solely in their own 
gratification. Her nature waslofly,and her dis- 
position generous ; but her virtue was impulse — 
her generosity profusion. She wished to diflfuse 
happiness around her, and she imagined she had 
only to scatter money ynth a lavish hand, and it 
would necessarily spring up, bearing the fruits of 
peace, and love, and virtue, and joy. Like all 
enthusiastic novices, her schemes of philanthropy 
— if schemes they might be called, which plan 
had none— were upon the most magnificent scale ; 
and it was with mortification she beheld her base- 
less fabrics melt away beneath the plain practical 
results of Mr. Lyndsay's rational benevolence. 
Schools were the only establishments for which 
she could obtain his concurrence, and even there 
she thought his ideas much too humble. A plain 
school-bouse was an odious frightful thing — she 
must positively have it elegant, if not expensive, 
and the children must be all prettily dressed ; — 
and she drew a design for the building, and in- 
vented a uniform for the children, both so classi- 
cal and so unique, that she was all impatience to 
behold these models of her taste and fancy real- 
ized. 

There was another object which Gertrude was 
still more anxious to accomplish, and that was, to 
make the happiness of William Leslie and Anne 
BUck, by providing him with a church. But the 
one for which her cousin had applied had been 
given away by Lord Rossville, and there was no 
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immediate prospect of another vacancy occurring. 
£ven Mr. Lyndsay could not assist her here, for 
his interest was already deeply engaged ; but he 
was little less desirous than herself of befriending 
a young man, whose amiable character, evangeli- 
cal doctrine, and mild attractive manners, were 
more powerful recommendations than aught that 
rank and beauty could have urged. 

Matters were in this state when Anne accom- 
panied her father and mother one day on a visit 
of condolence to Rossville. While Miss Pratt, 
as usual, did the honours of tlie mansion to the 
seniors of the party, Lady Rossville took her cou- 
sin apart to converse with her on the subject ; for, 
although too modest and diffident to make a di- 
rect application, there was an anxious appeal in 
her pensive countenance that could not be misun- 
derstood. She at once frankly owned that the 
cause of her dejection proceeded from the appa- 
rent hopelessness of her prospects. ' 

*^ But is the want of a church really the only ob- 
atacle to your union ?" inquired Gertrude. 

"Alas, no!" said her cousin mournfully ; "m^ 
lather and mother, and indeed my whole family, 
oppose it now more than ever, because of the su- 
perior establishments my sisters have got; and 
they talk of the degradation I am bringing upon 
them all by such a poor connexion, till I am some- 
times ready to give it up in despair — and so I 
would, were it only my own happiness that is at 
stake — that I would willingly sacrifice to theirs— 
but William loves me so truly, and has loved me 
so long — ever since we were children; and to 
give him up now, I am sure would break both our 
hearts." Here Anne dropt some naUual tears, 
but wiped them soon, and, in a firmer tone, added 
— " But I am wrong, very wrong, to give way 
to such desponding thou^ts ; if it is God's will 
we shall yet be happy in his good time ; and if he 
sees good to disappoint us, I trust we shall both 
be able from our hearts to say, His will be done ?" 
Gertrude was for an instant smote with the dif- 
iisrence of her cousin's sentiments from her own ; 
her meek submission, her humble acquiescence 
seemed as a reproach to the wayward feelings of 
her own rebellious heart ; but quickly she dispelled 
the gathering conviction ; *< She cannot love as I 
do," thought she, ** or she could not reason thus ; 
her's may be lirtue, but it is not love." 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

** Thy house and pleasing wife !" 

Horace. 

The snow had now disappeared — the waters 
Jiad subsided — the air was sold for the season — 
the cloudy welkin had cleared up into a fleecy | 
dappled sky, and sanguine spirits deemed that I 



winter was past and gone. For, in the quaint 
words of Cuddy, in the Shepherd's Calendar, 

'* When the shining sun laugheth once, 
Tou deemen the spring is come at once." 

Even the faintest breath of spring brings pleasure 
to all whose hearU are not seared, and whose bo- 
dies are not iron. We feel as if we were about 
to renew our existence— the opening skies seem 
to smile upon us as they did in the days of our 
youth, and agam theu' bland influence steals upoo 
our senses. Agam we cast avray the cares and 
the gifts of the worid, with its cisuds and its 
storms, and again spring up in our numbed heartSi 

** Hopes that are angels in their binh, 
But portih young, Uke things of earth !" 

But it is not every one who owns such influ- 
ences. Among the inmates of Rossville Castle a 
fine day produced its pleasures, but they were of 
a different nature« Mrs. St Clair liked it that she 
might take an airing in state, and accordingly, 
set forth in all the pomp of a stately equipage. 
Lady Betty liked tlie sun, because it would shino 
upon fat Flora, who was sent out to profit by it. 
Miss Pratt having nunmaged every creek and 
cranny in the interior of the house, took advan- 
tage of it, to look about her a Uttle without doon, 
to see what abuses she could detect Uncle Adam 
having seen Dandie Dinmont and Dumple safe 
home, closed his book, and crept away with his 
hands behind his back to take a saunter. Lady 
Rossville, taking Mr. Lyndsay's arm, set out as 
she had done on many a worse day, to mark the 
progress of the improvements she had begun | 
to accelerate, if possible, by her impatience the 
building of her school-house, and to visit some of 
the cottages of her poor, with whose ways and 
wants she was now beginning to make herself ac- 
quainted. 

Her romantic expectation of finding elegant 
distress in mud cabins was now gradually d wind-. 
Ung away, for wherever she went, she met only 
the homeliness of matter-of-fact poverty. 

Gratitude, and respect, and blessings, indeed, 
were hers, for how easy is it for the great to make 
themselves beloved by the poor; bow cheap the 
purchase of the best feelings of humanity ! Ger- 
trude was new to the luxury of doing good, and 
her heart would swell, and her eyes fill with tears, 
as the. trembling hand of age was raised to Hea- 
ven, to call down its blessings on her heed ; and 
she could look, almost with pleasi^e, on tho* 
children her bounty had clothed, even though 
their features were coarse, and their dialect im- 
couth. 

In the course of her domiciliary visits, she found 
herself at the door of the cottage she had visited 
the memorable morning after her arrival at Ross- 
ville : and, somewhat curious to know the btate 
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•f dftna tfaeie, she was about to enter, when, at 
that memeat, imole Adam waadeecried approach* 
ing. They waited till he came up, and then in- 
vited him to join in the nut, which, after a little 
humming and hawing he agreed to do. 

The door ¥ra8 hard and fast shut, but, upon 
knocking, it was banged open by our et-dmmt 
fiieod, the dame of the stonpe, who immediately 
recognised^ and most cordially welcomed her for- 

**Eh ! my Leddy, is this you7~I ax your par- 
don, my Leddy, but I really didna ken weel wha 
you was the first time you was here— just come 
feret, my Leddy— just stap in ower, Sir, dbna be 
fisared, my Leddy, just gang in bye,** kckckc^ 
and carefully dosing the door against the breath 
«f Heaven, she ushered her guests into the dark 
precincts of her foul-aired smoky cabin. A press- 
bed, with a bit of blue checked stuff hanging 
4I0WB, denoted that the poor sufierer had now ex- 
changed his seat by the fire for his bed, and t^e 
chair, whidi he had foraierly occupied, stood 
with its back to the fire^ covered with dothes, ap- 
parently diying. 

**How does your husband do?" inqmred Lady 
RoBSviUe. 

«^Oo, Meed, my Leddy, htf s just quite silly- 
wise,'' responded the dame in a whimng mdan- 
dioly key ; ** he just lies there snottering awa'," 
pointing to the bcML 

^ Is he confined to bed?'* asked Bifr. Lyndsay. 

**No-HEio,Sir, he^s no confined ony ways—rhe 
gels up whites, but Meed it's no aye convenient 
ibrmetohaeMmup; for, as I tell him, what can 
he do when he is up 7 — for htfs no fit to put his 
hand to ony thing---and he's mair oot o* the way 
Ihere than he wad be ony place else." . 

*<More out of the way of regaining health cer- 
tvnly," said Mr. Lyndsay. 

''Health, Sir!" interrupted the bdstess; *< 'deed 
hell ne'er hae health as lang as he lives— he's 
just been draggle dragglen on these twunty 
month by Martimas— I'm sure I've had a weary 
time c^ wi* him, and noo I canna get a hand's 
turn maist done for him— the hoose an* aw thmg>B 
just gawin' to destruction; and, I'm sure, I really 
think shame o' mysd'," surveying too laige dirty 
arms from top to toe; «an' there's the weans, 
puir tfiingB, gawin' in perfect rags, for I ne'er can 
get a stoek put in either to their duds or my 
aui.'' 

Here the vmoe of the sick man was heard in a 
fiunt accent, calling the gudew^ 

*<That's just the way he gangs on, my Leddy, 
he just lies there and yelps— yelps— ydpe even 
on for me. Whatistnoo?" in her loudest sharp- 
est key, as she banged up to the bed. <*Adrink7 
I wonder ye hae nae mair sense, man, than to 
ask fiir a drink the noo, w&en her Leddyshii^s 
here, an' Maister Lyncbay an' aw speerm' for 
you." 

Mr. Lyndsay here took up a jug of water, 
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which was standing on the top of a chest, by the 
bed-side^ and held it tD the sick man's lips— but 
the reproof was thrown away, or rather miscon- 
strued, by his soothing helpmate. 

''Oh, Sir, I think shame o' your takin' see 
muckle trouble— for he's just like a baim— he's 
aye wantin' something or anither, and he's just 
lost aw discretion thegither — ^I wonder youdinna 
think shame o* yoursel'," to her husband, '*whea 
ye see the foshery ye mak'." 

Mr. Lyndsay, meanwhile, having felt the inva- 
lid's pulse, began to put a few queries to him, 
touching his complaint 

" Have you much thirst 7" asked he. 

"O, Sir, he wad drink the very ocean an tet 
him." 

" Pray, let him speak for himself," said Lynd- 
say, again putting the question to the patient, 
who seemed so unused to the privilege, that ho 
was evidently at a loss how to make use of it 

" Have you any pain in your head 7" 

"'Deed, Sir, I dinna think be has muckle pain 
in his heed, though he compleens ot whiles; 
but, as I often tetl him, I wiss he had my back. 
I'm sure I've a pain whiles atwreen my shouthers. 

Sir, " rolling a huge, fot, strong-looking back 

as she spoke. 

"I shall attend to your pains some other thne, 
if you will be so good as to keep them quiet for 
the present," said Lyndsay ; then once more turn- 
ing to the sick man, he askod whether he had 
pain or weakness in his limbs, that prevented him 
fixmi rising. 

" Pm sure I dinna ken what it is," agam inter- 
posed the incorrigible matron. "He canna be 
sair, I'm positive o* that, for thera's naething like 
an income aboot him — 00 no— no, no. Sir ; he's 
aye keepit a hale skin, and that's a great mercy. 
He's very silly, to be sure, but that canna be hel- 
pit, ye ken." 

" Do you never allow your husband to answer 
for himself 7" asked Mr. Lyndsay, at a loss whe- 
ther to laugh or be provoked at this intolerable 
woman. 

Oo, Sir, I'm sure he's walcome to speak for roe ; 
but, 'twcd I dinna think he kens very weel what 
till say, or what it is that ails him. "Tarn," 
diouting into his ear, '* tiie leddy wants to hear 
an you can speak ony. Canna ye thank her 
for the braw daise and the siller she gied you 7" 

"Should not you like to be up— out of bed 7" 
asked Qertrude, now trying her skill to extract 
an answer ; but before he had time to reply, his 
mouth-piece again took up the word. 

" Up, my Leddy I 'Deed he just craik craiks 
to be up, and than whan he's up^ he cradk craiks 
to be doun; an' it wad be very disconvenient 
for to ha'e him up the day, for you see^" point- 
ing to the clothes that were spread over the chairs, 
— " the fire^s aw tane up wi' his dead-daise that . 
I was ^'en an air to ; for they had got unco 
dampish- wise wi' the wat wather | an' I'm think- 
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iB^ Wll be no lanf & wantin* tbem doo; ana 
thisifl fliocmn a bonny day, I thought, what atween 
th« &n and the sun, they wad be aura to get a 
glide toast** 

Uncle Adam had hitherto pvactiaed a degree 
of forbearanceSwhich had scarcely a parallel in his 
whole life and conversation ; bM, indeed, from 
the moment the dame had first opened her lips, he 
had felt that words would be weak weapons to 
haye recourse to,, «nd that nothbg less than 
amitmg could at iH satisfy his ontraged feelings. 
Luckily at this moment shtf was not within reach 
of his arm, otherwise it is to be feared his wrath 
would have vented itself, not in thin air, but in 
solid blows. As it was, he at length burst forth 
like a volcano, with 

''Airing the honest man's dead-daise, when 
thebreath*sinhisbodyyet! Ye're bauld to treat 
a living man as ye wad a sweel'd corpse, and 
torn his very hooss into a kirk-yard ! How daar 
ye set up your face to keep him flrae his ain fire- 
side for ony o' your dead duds?" 

And snatching up the pamphemalia, so oeten- 
tationaly displayed, he thrust the whc^e into the 
fire—" There— that'll gie them a gude toast for 
you !" said he, 'and as they broke into a bUze he 
quitted the cabin. 

"£h, Sirs! the bonny daise that cost sae 
muckle nller!" sobbed the mistress in an hyste- 
rical tone,*a8 she tnade an inefiectual eSati to 
savelbera; " the ill-f am'd carle that he is, to tak 
upon him for to set low to ony honest man's 
wondin'-sheet !" 

Lady Roesville was confounded ; for, as she 
but imperfectly comprehended the pith of the par- 
ley that had taken place, the action appeared to 
her, as indeed it was, perfectly outrageous, and 
her purse was instantly opened to repair this breach 
of law and justice. But Lyndsay could scarce- 
ly keep from laughing at the tragi-comic scene 
that hod just taken place. From his knowledge 
of the character and modes of thinking of the 
Scottish peasantry, he vims not at all surprised 
at the gndewife^s preparations ;— but while she 
was engrossed with her attempts to redeem some 
bits of the linen fiom the flames, he took the op- 
portunity of can^ring on his colloquy with tiie hiw- 
band. 

'^ So I see your wife does not attempt to con- 
ceal from you the danger you are in," said he. 

"Na, na," said the invalid, perking up, ''what 
fore wad she do that?— they wad na be a true 
freend that wad hide a man's danger frae him 
— ^we*re aw ready enough to hide it frae ouraeb, 
and forget the care o' our ain immortal sowls." 

"You have seen your minister, then, I sup- 
pose?" 

"Oo aye, honest man! he ca's in news and 
thans, and muckle edification Iget frae him ;" then 
calling to his dame, he begpin to comfort her for 
the loss she had sustained, as thouglli it bad been 
her own holiday suit 



"Whata shodung woman!" eidained Qer- 
trude, as they quitted the cotUge ; " how wone 
than unfeeling to have prepared her hoebaad^ 
dead-clothes, and have them even displayed bo> 
fore his eyes in that manner !" 

" She certainly is not a fovoorabie speeimea of 
a Scotchgudewife,"answeredltfr.LyBdsay ; "but 
I have seen the most afibctiooate wife taUL of the 
death of her husband, even while administering 
to his wants with the greatest solicitnde; b«t 
they are much less sophisticated in their ideas 
upon these subjects than we are; they would 
think it highly wrong to use any deception atsodi 
a time." 

" But ho# shocking to hear one's death taflrad 
of as inevitabl e ■ " 



"But they do not talk of it m that 
they believe that all things are possible with Qod 
— they send for the doctor as the^ do for the minia- 
ter, and pray for a blesong on the means ussd ; 
they leave all in the hand of Qod. I have seen 
many on their death-beds in various ciroumstnnoea, 
and I have always found that they who were in 
the habit of hearing of death and eternity; ef 
conversing with their ministers and religious peo- 
ple, have, generally speakings looked forward to 
death with resignation and composure." 

"lean, indeed, easily imagine," said Lady R oes 
ville, "that the poor man we have just left must 
look forward to Heaven with great complacency, 
were it only to be lid of that tormenting creatuie, 
and out of that vile smoky cabin." 

"A smoky house and a scolding wife have, 
indeed, always been looked upon as the ne pha 
uttra of human miseiy; but that isonlyamoofrt 
the ridi — ^when you have seen more of the poor, 
you will be satisfied there are still greater einls— 
you are still a novice in the miseries of life, Ger- 
trude." 

" Perhaps so, and yet " she stopped aad 

sighed, and they prooeeded homeward in silence. 



CHAPTBR LXV. 

" Slie hath forcott how many a woefol stowre 
For him the late endured ; she speaks no mora 
Of past ; true is it that true love hath no powm 
ToWen backe " 

Spbnsie. 

All must have folt what it is in this ungenial 
dime to part with a fine day. Itseemsasthoogh 
we were bidding forewell tosome longkwt friei^ 
and we love to watch even with pensive r^;ret 
the last rays of the softly sinking son, aa we 
would traM the lingering steps of some loved one. 
'who it may be long ere we behold again. 

" Fatigaed as I am, still I must enjoy this fove- 
ly day to the Ust," said Lady Roasville, as they 
approadied the Castle, and she threw hemelf on 
a garden chair that stood upon the Uwn; "it is 
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ene that Mads rach a *Biimmer feeling to the 
hearty' thati feel as thoo^ I were a better being, 
while sitting here listening to the faint notes of 
that sweet thrush, than I should be shut up in the 
drawing-room with Lady Betty and Miss Pratt" 

''It is much more agreeable at least,** said 
Ljndsay also seating himself—'* as to its being 
more amiable and virtuous, I fear I may scarcely 
lay that flattering unction to my soul I am apt 
to distrust myself since ^ 

•* Since when ?*» asked the Countess. 

"Since I knew you, (Sertrude.** 

This seemed mdicr to have burst from his lips 
mvohmtarily, than to have been uttered deliberate- 
ly ; and there was something in the tone which 
made Greitrude stait, as a vague suspicion dort^ 
fld across her mind that Lyndsay loved her. But 
the had scarcely time to admit the idea ere it was 
ms quickly dispelled; for when she turned to 
look on farm, the earnest expression with which 
he had been regarding her, fled ; and, in a gay 
manner, he added — 

" 1 flattered myself I had been an infinitely 
wiser, better, and more respectable person than I 
find I am — lor I begin to feel myself, under your 
influence, gradually sinking into a soft, simple, 
neat-handed, somewhat melancholic sort of a 
toujfire douUwr; and, if I stay much longer with 
you, I must provide myself with a flute and a silk 
dressing-s^own — and then ^ 

"What, then?" asked Lady Roesvillc, lau^- 
ingly. 

" Why, then, you must promise to look upon 
me as a very interesting creature; and I will 
fltand, or sit, half the night at my open window, 
playing love-lorn ditties, that will cause, as Gray 
■a3r8, the very cat to wring its hands." 

"Well, I shall provide the silk dressing-gown 
and the flute — but for the lady and the cat, you 
must find these for yourself!" 

" But these will be only a small part of the 
stock in hand necessary for me to commence 
business with. I must be able to write sonnets 
upon every occasion— often upon no occasion at 
aU. I must be able to take the most correct 
and striking likenesses without a single sitting—" 

" *Tis time you had begun to practise that part 
of your profession, certainly," said Gertrude. 
" Do you remember how long ago it is since you 
promised to draw my picture ? — Pray, begin now 
—I have nothing else to do ; and this lovely set- 
ting sun will invest me with a little of his radi- 
ance, and soften down all my u^inesses : see how 
beautiful every thing looks in its light" 

"But you know, 1 warned you I never flatter- 
ed in my portraits — mine profess to be ' truth se- 
ven^— eold, dry, hard fae-similes, without a sin- 
gle Claud Lorraine tint" 

" No matter, let me see myself such as I am, or 
at least appear to my friends." 

" WeU, not to shock you at the veiy outset, I 
t say yrni appear to roe to love truth, and to 
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be sincere in the search of it— 4)ut you have some 
pride and a little obstinacy to prevent your arriv- 
ing at it; then, your fancy is too lively to permit 
you to take the right way, and while yon are mi- 
der its fantastic dominion, you will never judge 
correctly." 

"Not very flattering, certainly," said the 
Countess, afl^ting to laugh ; " ' is just not ugly, 
and is just not mad,* seems to be the amount «f 
your panegyric ; but, pray go on." 

" You do not want penetration, but you form 
your opinions too hastily ; you will be accused of 
inconsistency and caprice, but unjustly ; you will 

only be undeceived " 

" I seem to have got into the hands of a fortune- 
teller rather than a portraitppamter," said Lady 
Rossville somewhat pettishly, " and as I never 
listen to predictions that bode me no good, I'll none 
of yours; *tis an idle art, and no coming events 
shall cast their shadows upon me. Come, this is 
enough for one sitting, you shall have another to- 
morrow, when, perhaps, you will do me, such as 
I amy not as I may be." 

" To-morrow I must leave you," said Lynd- 
say. 

" No, pray do not talk of leaving me," cried 
Gertrude quickly; "what will become of me 
when you are gone? I shall have no one being 
with whom I can have any companionship — no 
one to talk with— no one to read with— no one to 
sing with — no one to walk with — no one to teach 
me any good thing— my dear coumn, say you will 
not leave me?" 
But Lyndsay shook his head. 
" Come, Zoe," to a little Italian gmyhound diat 
lay at her feet, " do you join your pretty little ni- 
treaties to mme," and she made it assume a beg- 
ging attitude. The dog was a gift from Delmour, 
and Lyndsay turned away his eyes. 
" I must be gone,'* said he. 
"Nay, rather say shall or will be gone," cried 
the Countess pettishly ; "I do not believe there 
is any must in the matter ; you are your own mas> 
ter, free to go |^ stay as you yourself incline." 

"Even were it so, do not be so much of a 
spoiled child, Gertrude, as to quarrel with your 
friend merely because he has, if hat it is said all 
men have and some women too, a will of his 
own." 

" But I have more than once, of late, sacrificed 
mine to Mr. Lyndsay*s," said Gertrude coldly. 

" But were I to sacrifice my will, I must, at the 
same time, sacrifice my conscience along with it," 
said Lyndsay; "or rather, to confess the truth, 
they are somewhat at variance upon this occasion ; 
the one urges me to stay, the other warns me to 
begpne." 

"The conscience may be mistaken as well as 
the will sometimes," said Grertrode ; " in this mat^ 
ter I suspect yours is, otherwise it would have told 
you how much good you may do .by remaining 
here." 
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*<No-4t never tells me such flatteriBg tales; 
that is the province of hope or flmcy, and some- 
times, perhaps, I may have been weak enough to 

listen to their idle tales ^* he stopped in some 

amotion, and, for an instant, fixed his eyes on 
Gertrude's face ; bat if his words had any particu* 
iail meaning, it was not canght by her, for not the 
lightest change was perceptible on her speaking 
countenance. ''If I thoaght I could be of any 
real service to you, I would remain here even at 
the sacrifice of my own—" happiness was on 
his lips, but he check^ himself, and substituted 
** time ; but I have no right to interfere in the only 
way where I might be of use, and I cannot linger 
on for an indefinite time as a sort of spy upon the 
actions of others. You require protection, I know, 
and are now in a situation to claim it ; choose, 
then, guardians for yourself, oraUow the law to 
appoint them for you.** 

To think and to speak wtre commonly one and 
the seme thing with Gertrude, and she mstantly 
exclaimed, — 

<* Then I shall choose you for one of my guar- 
dians." 

" Choose me !" exclaimed Lyndsay in astonish- 
ment, " No, that cannot be." 

"Why not? I know nobody I should like so 
ranch to have for my guardian. I am sure you 
■ would never scold me or lecture me, however 

naughty I might be Now, don't — pmy don't 

propose to me any of your old cross things, with 
round wigs, and square buckles, and long pock- 
ets, who would preach me a sermon on every five 
pound note that I squandered." 

" Such guardians are scarcely to be met with 
now, except upon the stage," said L3md8ay smi- 
ling. 

** Perhaps the wigs and pockets — ^but the long 
faces and long lectures, I fear, prevail every 
where. I must know the person before I can put 
myself in such jeopardy." 

"You may be in greater jeopardy, Gfertrude," 
said her cousin gravely. 

Lady Rossville blushed — shxanw to what he 
alluded ; and after a pause, she said, in some 
emotion, — 

" The danger which you seem to apprehend no 
longer exists — the person whose audacious beha- 
viour to me you twice resented, is no more — ^he 
has perished at sea." And she recapitulated the 
account of the shipwreck, and her mother's testi- 
mony, confirming the fate of Lewiston. 

" So far, then, I shall leave you with a lighten- 
ed mind," said Lyndsay ; "there seeihs no more 
to apprehend from that quarter at least If there 
are other dangers " 

But at that moment a postchaise and four, the 
horses in a foam, came driving up the avenue full 
speed. 

"Who can this be?" exclaimed Lady Ross- 
ville; then as the thought flashed upon her that 
it might be Colonel Ddmour, she started up— her 



heart beat violently— her cokmr w«nt and came 
—she would have moved towards the house, but 
her agitation was so great she sunk upon the 
seat, while her eyes remained fixed on the car- 
riage. It drew up at the castle gate, and scarce- 
ly had it stopped, when the person from withta 
burst open the door, and Colonel Delmoor him- 
self sprung out, with such impetuosity, thalit wa« 
but a single glance could be caught of him as he 
rushed into the house — but that was enough. 
Again Gertrude rose, but ashamed of her emo- 
tion, she could not lift her eyes to Lyndsay's, or 
she would have seen that he was Uttle less agi> 
tated than herself-— she could only accept of the 
arm he ofiered her, and in silence they proceeded 
together towards the house. 

As they entered the hall, the voice of one of 
the servants was heard, as, in reply to an inter- 
rogatory, " Her Ladyship has been out for sosie 
hours with Mr. Lyndsay ;" and at that instant 
Colonel Delmour, with a huiried step and agita^ 
ed air, rushed from the saloon. Joy, fear, doubt^ 
displeasure, love, a thousand mingled emotions 
were all struggling in G^ertrude's breast — she tried 
to withdraw her arm from Lyndsay's, but she 
only clung the more helplessly to l^m, while he 
felt her increasing wei^t, and feared she would 
have fallen to the ground. 

"Lady Rossville is fatigued with her walk,'' 
said he, addressing Colonel Defanour, and mas- 
tering his own agitation at the sight of hers ; " a 
glass of water hope quickly," to the half^ozen of 
servants who stood idly lounging in the hall, and 
the whole instantly vanished in all the bustle and 
importance of their bearing. But, mortified and 
ashamed of this display of her weakness, the 
Countess instantly regained, in some degree, her 
self-possession. Even while her heart beat high, 
and her whole frame trembled with excessive 
emotion, she said with a lofty air, — 

" I have to apologize to Cdond Delmour for 
this uncourteous reception on his return to- " 

At that moment, Lyndsay taking the water 
fix>m the servant, presented it to her himself in 
the manner of one privileged to render those 
little attentions. 

" Desire my carriage to wait," cried Delmour, 
in a loud and passionate voice, as it was driving 
away. 

Lady Rossville was now nerved to perfect 
self-command, and with a blush of offended dig- 
nity, she passed on to the saloon, where sat only 
Lady Betty, still lost in wonder at her nephew's 
sudden appearance and no less sudden flight. 
Lyndsay's indignation had been excited by the 
rudeness and violence of Colonel Delmoui's ad- 
dress, 'but anger with him was at most but a tran- 
sient feeling, and a moment af\er they had entered 
the saloon, he held out his hand to him in a friendly 
manner. But the other turned hastily on his heel, 
and paced the room with disorderd step, utterly re- 
gardless of the questions ^july Betty contBmed 
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to pour out upon him. At length approtching 
Qeitnide, ha said, ''I would speak with Lady 
Roasville alone." 

For a moment the Countess hesiti^ted at the 
abn^tness of the demand, and her pride revolted 
at the manner in which it was made ; but she 
rose, and with an inclination of the head, led the 
way to another apartment Colonel Delmour fol- 
lowed, when, having shot the door, — 

** G^ertrude,'' cried he, as he seized her hands, 
while his own shook with the violence of his emo- 
tion; ''now speak my doom — frum your own 
lips only will 1 hear it — say but the word — tell 
me I have been deceived — forgotten — forsaken ?" 
*'0, no, no, never!'' exclaimed Gertrude, 
giving way to tears as her resentment began to 
subside at the sight of her lover's anguish. 

'* Call it what you will then — but do not rack 
me by equivocating. Already I have endured tor- 
tures for your sake, that woilds would not have 
bribed me to undergo— despair itself would have 
been a blessings compared to these distracting 
doubts." 

** 'Tis I who have had cause to doubt," said the 
Countess, as she seated herself at a table, and 
shaded her eyes with her hand, ashamed of the 
tenderness her tears betrayed for one whose con- 
stancy she had such cause to question. 

** You, who have had cause to doubt !" cried 
Delmour impetuously ; *' eould you then doubt 
me, Gertrude?" 

" Had I not cause? Why wasi left at such a 
time, when a single word from you " 

"Would have consigned you for ever to po- 
verty and obscurity — ^Is it not so? You would 
have been mine, had I been base and selfish 
enough to have plunged you in ruin — to have 
sacrificed your happiness to my own !" 

''Aht by what a degrading standard did you 
measure my happiness, if you thought pomp and 
wealth could ever compensate f<Mr broken vows — 
for a deceived heart ? — you would have renounced 
roe!" 

" No, by Heavens, I would not — ^I will not— 
but, yes — ^you are right, I would — ^I toiU renounce 
you, G^ertrude, if by doing so, I can insure your 
happiness, it matters not though mine be a 
wreck." 

Lady Rossville spoke not — her heart heaved 
with emotion — and Colonel Delmour leanmg 
against the chimney-piece, contemplated her for 
some moments without speaking : at length, ta- 
king her passive hand, he seated himself on the 
sofa by her, then, in a voice calmed into tender- 
ness, he said — 

''Gortrude, there was a time when, had not an 
angel spoke, should I have believed that aug^t 
on earth could ever have induced me to resign 
tfiis hand — and even now worids should not 
wrest it from me ; but, fickle — fidthless as you 
are, why should I seek to retain it ?v 

*^ Release me, Colflpel Delmour," cried the 



Countess, in a voice chokiag with eniolion*-^' I 
have not deserved— I will not listen to such lan- 
guage," and she struggled to withdraw her hand* 

*' Yet, hear me one moment— my fate is on 
your lips — tell me that our vows are caaoelied, 
and, in doing so, seal my doom." 

But Gertrude spoke not. 

^ Grertrude— in spite of all — dearest— most be- 
loved—I cannot resign you, but with my dying 
breath — why do you impose upon me so cruel a 
sacrifice ?" He uncUisped the hand in which he 
had held hers locked-—" Why suffer your hand 
to remain for an instant in mine 7 Gertrude, yon 
are free !" / 

Lady Rossville sbwly withdrew it, then rais- 
ing her head, she shook off the tears which gem- 
med her eyes, and cast on him a look which spoke 
all the confidmg tenderness of her soul,— then» 
replacing her hand within his, she turned away 
her head to hide the blush that mantled htt 
cheek. 



CHAPTIR LXVL 

"O Jove ! Why hast thou given us certain proof 
To know adulterate gokl ; but stamp'd no naric 
Where it needed most— on man's base metal ? " 
EUEIPIDES. 

Ltndsat passed the intervening time in a state 
of feverish excitement very foreign to his natural 
equanimity of mind. That he loved Gertnide he 
could no longer conceal from himself; but his 
love was not of that violent yet contracted nature 
which had sought merely to engross and appro- 
priate her afiections ezclushrely to hunselE He 
had proposed a nobler aim — a purer gratification i 
as his love was witbaut idolatry, so was it free 
from selfishness. He had not sought to undeiv 
mine her affections — he had aimed at elevating 
and ennobling them by extending their sphere 
beyond the narrow, perishable limits of human 
attachment; and he had hoped «that a mind so 
pure, so loAy, so generous as hers, might yet be- 
come enamoured of virtue — might yet be saved 
fiiom uniting itself with a nature so unworthy of 
its love. And now was the test ; on this inter- 
view her fate seemed suspended. Her i^motion 
at si^ of Colcmel Dehnour had^ indeed, evinced 
the power he sUU retained over her, but that power 
mi^be urged too far. Though Gertrude was 
soft and feminine in her feelings, yet her spirit 
was high, and ever ready to rise against violence 
and injustice ; and thus the tie, which a tenderer 
hand could not have unloosed, mi^t, by his own 
impetuosity, be broken. Such were Uie hopes 
and fears that alternately rushed over Lyndsay's 
heart, as he waited, in an agony of impatience, 
the result of the conference, his eyes fixed immove- 
ably upon the 4oof which led to the adjoining 
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•ptitmeat. Thair osmIIj soft beni^ eipieatiou 
tmd giiren way to daik and troubled metonchdy, 
•nd Lady Betty's qoeetionB fell unheeded oa his 
ear. At length the door opened, and the first 
glance sufficed to show Lyndsay that his doom 
and hers were sealed. Gertrude's eyes were stiU 
moist with tears, ^tistfue; but there was a smile 
on her hi>— a flush of joy on her cheek — a Ugfat- 
nesstn her step— an atrial grace diflbsed over her 
whole face and figitfe— that loM a tale of recon- 
ciled love, and seemed as though Happiness itself 
mrere embodiedin a mortal form. All had been 
explained, and explanations were^ received as 
proofs of holy wnt---for what imperfect evidence 
suffices where the heart is willing to believe ! Colo- 
nel Delmour told a tale of suflering—^ie told of 
the agonizing alternative that had been oflered to 
him to make her his,* and, in doing so, to make her, 
at the same time, an outcast from the home of her 
fiUhers — to reduce her to povdkty and want :— he 
told her of the 8tru|^es of his mind— of the 
menacing fears — the half-formed resolutions— the 
desperate thoughts which had harassed his fancy, 
and destroyed his peace by day— the horrid 
dreams — the agonizing forms which had haunted 
his couch by night— till at length nature sunk 
under the conflict, and a violent fever ensued. 
No sooner was he sufficiently recovered to en- 
counter the voyage, than, unable longer to endure 
this state of suspense, and yet still nuAre unable 
to come to any decision until he had seen her, 
^ he formed the resolution of returning to Britain, 
be the consequences what they might, of sound- 
ing the depths of her afl&ction, and of receiving 
his sentence from her own lips. The vo3rage 
proved tedious and hazardous, and on landmg, he 
proceeded direct to London. He had there heard, 
ibr the fint time, of the death of Lord Rossville; 
and his brother, at the same time, made known 
to him his rejection by the Cdnntess, and the &ct 
that her marriage with Edward Lyndsay was a 
settled point, and was to take place as soon as pro- 
priety admitted. Alroost maddened at this intel- 
ligence, he had thrown himself into a poetchaise, 
and travelled night and day till he hadarrived there^ 
when his worst fears were confirmed by the an- 
swer he received to his inquiry for her, as well as 
from the footing she appeared to be upon with 



This Vas Colonel Delmour's way of telling his 
own story, and it was correct in every thmg save 
the mUhes, ** What's done we fairly may com- 
pute," but who can trace actions to. their source? 
vrfao can fiithbm the depths of the human heart, or 
discern those secret springs, which, although they 
send forth waters alike pure to the eye, are yet 
as the issues of life and death ? Colonel Delmour 
had told a tale, which in every cireumstance was 
true, and- yet the colouring was false. He had 
ascribed to disinterested afibction wlnt, in reality, 
proceeded from selfnitferest; for although he as- 
Muedly did lore, it was loveoompoonded of such 



base materials as ad veraity,liie the touch of Ufau- 
riel's spear, would soon have shivered to atoms. 
But she saw nothing of all this,— and she g^ve 
her tears — her fiiith — her love to him, whom she 
thought more than worthy of them alL His looks 
too seemed to confirm his words, for he looked 
thin, and pale, and harassed; but as the dood 
deared away from his brow, and the traces of 
passion, which had disfigured his fine features, 
disappeared, that gave him an interest in her eyes, 
whioh more than atoned for the want of more 
dazzling attributes. 

On her part, (Gertrude could also have told 
much, but tis woman's part to sufifer, man's pri- 
vilege to speak on those occasions ; and while 
Colonel Delmour poured forth the history of his 
feelings in all the ek>quence of excitement, it was 
plain to see that he touched an answering chord 
in her heart, and that she too had endured aU 
that he expressed. But, now that the storm was 
past, the sunshine of the soul was theirs, only v»> 
lied according to thedifbrent natures from which 
it emanated ; and as Lyndsay beheld the April- 
like joy that beamed in Gtertrude^ &oe^ and met 
the haughty exulting glance of Dehnour, he, for a 
moment, dosed his eyes, as though he could 
also have dosed his heart against the conviction 
that Gertrude was lost to him— lost to the higher, 
happierdestiny,thathehadfondlytracedotitferher. 

'< What's tfldring you away in such a hurry 
Frederick ?" asked Lady Betty, laying down her 
book and her spectades on their entrance. 

** I only came in haste, and have no intention 
of returning the same way," answered he widi a 
smile of meaning to the Countess, then ringing 
the bell, he gave orders to discharge his carriage. 

^ Where did you come' from to-day 2" wa» 
Lady Betty's second interrogatory. 

"That 1 really cannot tdl, having tmvdled 
day and night since I landed at Falmouth, thdr 
boundaries are not very accurately defined in my 
mind, or my mind's eye either." 

'< What was the need of that ?" demanded her 
LadjTship. '* Had you heard of your good uncle's 
death?" 

'* In London, where I only stopped half anhoor." 

''Did you see your brother ? Did he tell you 
that he had given up the election? Did your mo- 
uther and sisters tdl you that?" 

" I did — he did— they did — let us have done." 

" And what was the nonsense of your posting 
down then?" 

<' To put a stop to abswd pretensions," an- 
swered Cdond Delmour with a sort of insdent 
nonehakmcey as he looked at Mr. Lyndsay. 

« But do you think youll succeed ?" 

Colond Delmour smiled a smile of haughty 
disdain. Lady Rossville cdoured, and Lyndsay, 
looking steadily at him, said calmly — 

^ I have heard of no absurd pretensions — none 
who had not, at least, an equal right to try their 
merits if they had thought proper." 
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Ere Col<mel Debnour 09irid utter the scornful 
retort which had nsen to his lips, the door open- 
ed, and uncle Adam walked in, with his antique 
peruke, and blue boot-hose^ — ^for he had now got 
80 tame, that he had leamt to walk the house at 
all hours of the day. He was not aware of the 
arrival of a stxanger, otherwise he would certain- 
ly have skulked till the last moment — if, indeed, 
he would not actually have fled the country to 
his own city of refuge in Bamford. 

Colonel Delmour surveyed him for a moment 
from head to foot with unfeigned astonishment, 
when Lady Rossville introduced him as her ancle, 
Mr. Ramsay. He then quickly recovering him- 
self, saluted him with a bow, twice repeated, so 
condescendingly profound, and with such an air 
of high breeding, as formed a ludicrous contrast 
to uncle Adam^s awkwaxd, repulsive gait and dry 
uncouth manner. The latter possessed too much 
tact not to feel what was implied, and that such 
lofty courtesy only betokened one, "proud 
«iough to be humble,** and a new stock of wrath 
begun to ferment within him — ^that on hand hav- 
ing previously been disposed of at the expense <^ 
Dame Lowrie^s dead-clothes. For the first time 
Lady Rossvilleblushedather relation, but, asham- 
ed to show that she was ashamed, she hastened 
to make some remark to him on the scene they 
had witnessed in the cottage; then, as if afraid (o 
hear him answer, she went on — " But I must tell 
the story, and my cousin Lyndsay will help me 
in my Scotch ;" and with he^ musical voice, and 
refined accents, she attempted to take off the bar- 
barous dialect of the cottars ; but when she came 
to .the denouemetU, uncle Adam burst out with 
** The impudent thief! She deserved to hae been 
sent to the same gate as her duds !" 

Colonel Dehnour absolutely stared, and that 
was a great deal for a man like Colonel Delmour 
to do. . Lady Rossville, covered with confusbn, 
tried to lau^, but the thought that Cdond Del- 
mour was shocked with her uncle made it rather 
a difficult matter. Luckily, at that moment her 
servant entered to say that Mrs. St Clair had re- 
turned from her airing, and begged to see her lap 
dyship immediately. The Countess rose to obey 
the summons. Colonel Delmour attended her to 
the door, pressed her hand, whispered some soft 
nothing in her ear, to which she replied with a 
blush and a smile ; then calling his servant, said 
be should go to dress, while she repaired to her 
mother's apartment 



CHAFTBR LXVU. 

*« O ! how this spring of love resenibleth 
Th* uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now sbowa all the beauty of Ike sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all way.*' 

Shakspeare. 

** What is this I hear?" was the ejpcclamation 
that greeted Gertrude on her entrance. ** Is it 
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posfliblo that Colonel D^mour hashad the efibon- 
tery to come to this house ? Is it credible that 
you have had the weakness to receive him under 
your roof after what has passed 7" 

'* I know nothing that ought to render Colonel 
Delmour an unsuitable or an unwelcome guest in 
my house," answered the Countess, endeavouring 
to speak calmly and decidedly. 

'* Then you do not know that, as the poor, de- 
pendent Gertrude St Clair, he slighted, disowned, 
and in a maimer rejected you ; and that now, as 
Countess of Rossville, he flies to you, worshipa 
you, would marry you 7 Is it not so, and did I 
not foretell how it would be 7" 

*' While we view Colonel Delmour's conduct in 
such diflTerent lights, tis impossible we should 
agree. Mamma, I beeeech you, say no more. I 
am satisfied — completely — perfectly satisfied, that 
he has acted all along from the noblest and most 
disinterested motives." 

"How has he proved that 7 Who is there 
credulous enough to believe his averments of dis- 
interested aflection 7 Why should they be believ- 
ed 7 What right has he to expect such monstrous 
credulity?" 

*< The right which every generous mind feeb 
it has upon the ftuth and confidence of an- 
other." 

'< G^ertnide, your words are those of a child — I 
may say, of a fooL Who else could be weak 
enou^ to credit assertions contradicted by the 
whole tenor of the man's conduct 7" 

" Be it so then !" cried Lady Rossville, vainly 
struggling to retain her composure ; '* I am a child 
—a fool— for I believe in Colonel Delmour's truth 
and honour. The prejudices of the whole world 
would not shake my conviction." 

** And what are to be the consequences of your 
madness 7 Will you dare to brave my authority, 
and marry him against my consent 7" cried Mrs. 
St Clair, giving way to one of her transports of 
passion. LadyRossvilleremainedsilent "Speak, 
I desire you," continued she, with increasing im- 
petuosity ; " I repeat, will you dare to marry him 
against my consent 7" 

** Mamma, I have twice solemnly passed my 
word to you that I will not marry until I have 
attained the age of twenty-one." 

" If you would have me to trust to that, then, 
till that period arrives, dismiss your lover — this 
very day let Colonel Delmour leave your house, 
and leave you free : consent to that, and I will be- 
lieve you sincere." 

" Impossible !" ezchumed the Countess in agita- 
tion. " How can you require me to act in such a 
manner?" 

" Then leave it to me. I am the fittest person to 
act for you in this matten I will see Colonel Del- 
mour myself;" and she was moving towards the 
door, when Ciertrude laid her hand upon her arm, 
and, with a cheek coloured with resentment, ex- 
claimed—" If my friends are to be turned from 
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miler my rool^ tfaeo is my owa house no kxiger a 
hftbkation for me. I ivill seek another home — 
other protectkm." 

Mrs. St Clair turned pale with passioD, and, in 
a voioe almost sufibcated, she said: ** In the mean- 
time, I amunmid you, by the duty you owe me, to 
confine yourself to your own apartment for the 
pcesent ; do not think tobmve my poweiv- I still 
possess it, and will use it" 

There are bounds beyond which pas8i<m can- 
not go without counteracting its own purpose ; 
and Mrs. St CUiir had scarcely uttered the words, 
when she was sensible she had gone too far to be 
obeyed. Lady Rossville instantly became calm, 
iiat k was not the calm of fear or of submission, 
bat that of settled determination, as she bent her 
bead in silent acquiescence, and, without uttering 
a syllable, was about to withdraw. 

"Stay — where — ^what do you mean?" cried 
her mother, interrupting her in her progress to the 
door. 

"To obey," answered Lady Roswrille, calmly. 

"Gertrude, — ^why— why do you drive me to 
■uch extremities ?" 

"»Ti8 I who am driven to eartremities, God 
help me!" exclaimed her daughter, bursting into 
tears. 

"(Gertrude, what is your meaning; what is 
your purpose?" cried her mother, in violent agi- 
tation. 

Lady Rossville was silent for a few moments. 
The question was repeated, when, after a struggle 
to regain her composure, she said—" Thb house, 
and all thht I call mine, is yours to command ; 
but my affections, my liberty, will brook no con- 
troL For this day I submit to be a prisoner in 
my own house, to-morrow i will place myself 
under the protection of the laws of my country — 
from these I shall surely meet with justice ; let 
these appoint guardians for me." 

Mrs. St Clair was struck with consternation. 
She felt the error she had committed m goading 
to the utmost a spirit such as her daughter's ; and 
there remained but one way to extricate herself 
from the dilemma she had brought herself into l^ 
iier violence; true, that was the old way, but it 
had hitherto succeeded, and might still answer the 
purpose better than any other. 

"No, Gertrude," cried she, "since it is your 
wish that we should part, it is for me to seek an- 
other home. Suffer me to remain here for this 
night, and to-morrow you shall be rid of me for 
ever. I feel / can neither contribute to your great- 
ness nor your happiness ; but all that I would lay 
claim to — peace of mind and respectability — are 
in your hands. Spare me, at least, the misery 
and disgrace of being denounced to the worid by 
one for whom I have done and suffTered so much !" 
and Mis. St Clair wept real genuine tears. 

But at that moment Mrs. St Chiir's maid tap- 
ped at the door to inform her lady that dinner 
was upon the taMe; and, at the same moment, 



the gong sounded, in confirmation of the intelli- 
gence. In an instant all high-wrought 'feeling 
was put to flight by this vulgar every-day occur- 
rence. 

" Good Heavens !" exclaimed she, aware that 
her elaborate toilette required at least an hour to 
arrange; " What is to be done ? How camewe 
to miss the dressing-betl ? It is impossiUe for 
me to appear ; and both to be absent would have 
a strange appearance. Gertrude, you must join 
the company; do make haste." Then, as her 
daughter stood irresolute — "As you love me, 
obey me now. Let there be a mutual forgiveness 
— mutual confidence. Away, my love ;" and she 
kissed her forehead. To avoid farther contention, 
Gertrude hastened to her apartment to dress and 
recover her composure as she best coukt 



CHAPTBR LZVIII. 

" My Boul, sit thoa a patient looker on; 

Judge not the play before the play is done ; 

Her plot has many changes ; ev'ry day 

Speakea a new scene ; the last act crowns the play." 

QUARLES. 

But there was no fairy awaiting her there, to 
dry her tears and deck her from head to foot 
by a touch of her wand, but a mere human, 
though very expert waiting-maid, lost in a maze 
of conjecture at her lady^s non-appearance at this, 
the most important crisis of the day, in her esti- 
mation. 

" I have put out your black crape robe with 
bugles, my lady," began the important Miss Mas- 
ham, " and your black satin and your pearls, my 
lady, and your " 

" Pray, dont teaze me, Masham," interrupted 
her lady in a fretful manner very foreign to her 
natural one. 

"My Lady !" exclaimed the be¥^dered maid. 

"Desire Jourdain to say that I beg the compa- 
ny may not wait for me — I will join them at the 
second course — and give me — no nwtter what; 
no, not that odious velvet — ^never let me see ft 
again." 

"Crape, to be sure, my lady, is much more 
suitable now, though satin, you know, my lady, 
is the most properest demme schnchong."* 

The Countess sighed as she threw herself upon 
a seat, and allowed herself, for the first time, to 
be dressed according to Miss Masham's taste. 

"What a frightful head!" vras the reward of 
Masham's toils, as her lady looked at herself in 
the glass ; then, smote with the mortification she 
had inflicted, she added, " But I believe 'tis be- 
cause I look so cross— don't I, Masham ?" 

" Cross ! dear, my lady, that is such an idear ! 
As if your ladyship could ever be cross! — and 
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yoor head, my lady, looki chanmnglj beeoD»> 
ing." But her lady demotiehed part of Miss 
Maafaam'B work before she deecended to the di- 
ning-room. 

NoCwithstaiidiiig that Miss Pratt had instantly 
veted that Lady Roesviile's meesage should be 
•etod upon, and loudly protested that it would be 
-very ill bred were they not to eat their dinner the 
eame as if she were present, when she had desir- 
ed it, yet Colonel Ddmour as promptly decided 
otherwise, and ordered the dinner to be taken 
down stairs again. Then qtdtting the room, he 
repaired to the gallery through winch he knew 
the Countess must pass firom her own apartment, 
thento wait her appearance, and lead her to din- 
ner. 

The old feud between Pratt and him had kst 
notiiing by absence, and they had met with the 
same feelings of hostility as they had parted. 
8he had expressed in the loudest manner her as- 
tonishment at sight of bun — be was the very last 
llerson she dreamt of seeing at Roesville — had 
figured him stiU at GKbraltar with his regiment- 
it was so long sroce he had been heard of^ and 
aometimes it was ^ out of sight, out of mind," &c. 

&C.&C. 

On Colonel Delmour's part, he, in a oontemp- 
twouB manner, had congratulated Miss Pratt on 
having aeoepted an official situation in Lady 
RossviUe's household, which inaured her friends 
the enjoyment of her company at all times, and 
at all seasons, however unseasonable. 

No sooner was bis back turned, than Miss 
Prattand uncle Adam began to lay their heads to- 
gether, for he had already becomea new bond of 
wiion between them. 

*' What do you think of this new comer, Mr. 
Ramsay?" whispered she, as she made up to 
him in the out-of-the-way comer where he usual- 
ly sat Unole Adam, who scorned to whisper, 
luid, indeed, would not have whispered to hxve 
taved the Capitol, only replied by an expressive 
grunt, which was, however, sufficiently encourag- 
ing for his fiiend to proceed. 

<* What do you think of his taking it upon him 
to order the dinner down again, after Lady Roes- 
ville had sent to desire us to begin 7 I'm sure I 
didn^t care a pin^head, for my part, about the 
matter, but I really thought it vastly iropertment 
in bun of all people to say black or wbHe in this 
house ; for, between ounielves, I can tell you he 
is no favourite in a certain quarter." 

** I dinna wonder at it, for he's a proud, upset* 
ting-like puppy." 

** Proud! I only wish, Sir, you had seen as 
much of his pride and impertinence as I've 
done." 

" IVe just seen enou|^ oH.— Didna I see him 
boo to me as if he were the Prince o' Wales?" 

" That'sexactly Anthony Whyte ! my nephew, 
Bftr. Whyte of Whyte-Hall ! He says he can 
gbutCoianelDefaikoiir'sbowjforthat 



be bows to hun as if be was his shoe-nakflr— « 
man thatoould buy and sell him and all his ge- 
neration ! As for me, I assure you I am thank* 
fnl he gives me none of bis civilities." 

** What's brought him here ?" demanded nn* 
de Adam, gradually winding up to tiie sticking 
point 

*< Indeed, 8ii^ that's more than I can tell you, 
unless it's to tiy whether be can come better speed 
with the Countess than he did with the Heiresa. 
But there's little diance of diat, or I'm mis* 
taken. 

*'She has mair sense, I hope.** 

*<That she has! Not but that I will always 
thmk she might have vraited and looked about 
l)er a little^ for, you know, to use an old sayin|^ 
'There's as glide fish i* the sea as e'er came out 
ot,' and she needn't have been in any hurry." 

"I see nae gude that comes o' waitings" said 
uncle Adam with a sigh, as he thought how he 
had waited in vain ; ** but I'm at a loss to under- 
stand wha ye ca' the fish, for I dinna think she^ 
ta'en up wi> ony body that I've seen." 

*<My dear Mr. Ramsay! Is that possible ! I 
really would have given you credit for greater 
penetration ! Aye ! not to have found out what's 
been going on all this time,"— and her eyes took 
the direction where Lyndsay sat reading, or, at 
least, appearing to read, for his thoughts were 
otherwise employed. 

Uncle Adam shook his head. 

<* No, Mr. Ramsay— you know, if you doubt 
that, you may doubt any thin^ Even Lady Bet- 
ty, honest woman, who seldom sees over her 
nose, asked me t'other day if I did not think we 
were like to have a wedding soon? In foot, 
eveiy thing, I believe^ was pretty much settled 
before poor Lord Rossville's death— though, 
whether he would have given his consent, I can't 
pretend to say— I only speak of what I know for 
a certainty." 

Mr. Ramsay still looked incredulous. 

*<But what makes you doubt it, Sir?— there's 
nothing very unlikely in it To be sure, as I 
said before, £dward Lyndsay's no match for her 
in point of fortune, you know ; butsbe has plenty 
for both, and he's a genteel, elegant-looking crea- 
ture ; a^ though I think his notions, on some 
things, a great deal too strict, yet I know him to 
be an honourable fine creature as ever livedo 
and shell change him, depend upon it^-^ell 
bring ^m round to her way of thinking before it's 
long." 

'^WeelyWeel; we shall see-rtime will show," 
said Mr. Ramsay, still in that unconvinced man- 
ner which is infinitely more provoking than flat 
contradiction. 

"The old ram-homed goose, that he is," 
thought she, "what can he know about these 
things? Then aloud, "See!— 'pon my word, 
Mr. Rameay, I think we*ve seen enough to satiaQr 
any body— and heaid too^ Bome of us; for in- 
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tfUuiee, wbMi wovld yoa say, if it bad so happen- 
ed that I was so sitiiatfld as to be actually 
obbged to hear (without the sHgbtest intention of 
listoiing, but this between you and me) her give 
our fiiend, the Colonel there, his ernigif and, at 
the same time, acknowledge herself engaged to 
Edward Lyndsay 7 and that I heard with my own 



Miss Pratt had told the tale so often, Oiat it 
had gradually grown upon her hands, and was 
lifBily impressed upon her own mind, and she 
now told it with all the force of troth. 

Unde Adam was yanquished. '^Ye ken, if 
ye did that, there need be nae mair said about it 
But I wadna hae said that she was in lore wi' 
him, though VU no say but I've sometimes thought 
there might be some^ng on his side for her. 
Weel, if it is sae, as ye say, she might hae done 
better, and she might hae done waur. But the 
warst ot is, I dhma think there's muckle love on 
either side ;" and uncle Adam heaved a sigh of 
fbod remembrance. 

^ I'll tell you fHiat, Mr. Ramsay, love's a veiy 
different thing now-a-days from what it was in 
our time. Preserve me ! I believe I would have 
sunk through the ground before I cooUl tiave 
gone on as Lady Rossville doen. Sucli a work 
as she makes with— Cousin Lyndsay this, and 
Cousin Lyndsay that?— and what's all this woik 
about visiting the poor and building sdiool-rooms, 
and such nonsense^ but to please him 7 and yet 
she's a sweet, modest-like creature, too, and for as 
easy as she is there^s really nothing flirting in 
h^r manner neither. But just look at that !" with 
a jog on the elbow to her ally, as Lady Ross- 
ville entered, followed by Colonel Ddmour. 
** Did you ever see sudi impudence, to be hunt- 
ing her in that manner 7 Poor soul ! she looks 
quite fluttered : I really think she has been cry- 
ing." 

Lady Rossville was beginning to apologize for 
the delay she had occasioned, when dinner was, 
for the second time, announced. She motioned 
Lady Betty, as usual, to take the lead, and look- 
ed at Colonel Delmour to ofier his arm ; but with 
one of what uncle Adam called his Prince of 
Wales's bows to Edward Lyndsay he fell back, 
and sdzed the Countess's hand irith- a look of 
haughty triumph. 

" I hope you observed ^t roanceuvre," whis- 
pered N^ss Pratt, bending towards uncle Adanii 
as they stotted along, side by side, but a full yard 
asunder — ^for he would as soon have offered his 
head as his hand, or even his arm, upon these oo- 
easions ; — ''but there's an old byword, ' Fanned 
flres and forced love ne'er did wheel ;' and some 
people will may be not crack quite so crouse 
by-and-by.** 

Miss Pratt's ideas were farther confirmed by 
Lady Rossville's manner at diyier, for she observ- 
ed she paid more attention to, and seemed more 
at her ease with every body than Colonel Del- 



Unde Adam Ukewiae remarked this; 
buthedrew adifK9entaugur3r'from it, as h^ called 
to mind his own shame-faoedness when Lisie 
Lundie was in question. He marked, too^ £d- 
waid Lyndsay's thoughtful, mdandidy expres- 
sion, so deferent from that of a favoured suitcnr, and 
the more striking from bemg contrasted with his 
rival's gay, exulting air. And as he revolved all 
these tilings, his mind misgave htm, even in spite 
of Miss Pratt's confidential assurances. 

"I could wager you any thing you like you're 
mista'en about yon," said he, with a shake of his 
head, to her. 

"Ekme!" was promptly replied — ^for, nexttoa 
legacy. Miss Pratt liked a wager.— ''What shall 
it be 7" 

** I could lay you a crown." 

** A crown !" with contempt ; — " I'll take you 
fivegumeas." 

"Five guineas! — that's a wager indeed! — 
Weel, I dinna care though I d&--' a's no tint 
that's in hazard.' " And uncle Adam and Mis0 
Pratt touched thumbs upon it 

''I'm very curious to know what you and my 
unde are laying, not only your heads, but your 
hands, together about 7" said the Countess, with 
a smile, to Miss Pratt 

Mr. Ramsay blushed up to tiw eyes at haying- 
been so detected — but Miss Pratt, nowise abash- 
ed, answered, with a significant look — 

^ Your Ladyship has, perhaps, a better right to 
know than any body dse-^but there's a good time 
conung— all's well that ends welL" 

"Even when a gentleman gives his left hand 
to a lady 7" said Cokmd Ddmour. — "I thought 
even Miss Pratt would scarcdy have ventured on 
such a contract* 

'*They say lU-doers are ill-dreaders, Colonel,'* 
retorted his antagonist; "and, for my part, 1 
would prefer an honest man's left hand to a ne'ep- 
do-wed's right any day of all the jear. * There's 
my thumb, Pll ne'er beguile you,' was afitvourita 
song in our day. Sir," to unde Adam, " thougii 
it's may be little — too fittle in vogue now—but we 
have not forgot it" 

This was a random shot of Miss Pratt's — but it 
had the e^ct of raising Colonel Delmour's co- 
lour as well as his anger, though he pnidently 
suppressed the latter for the present, and dexte- 
rously managed to give the conversation a turn to 
Scottish songs, and from thence, by an easy tmn* 
sition, to Italian music and poetry, which gave 
him an opportunity of uttering and insinuating 
many a tender sentiment, and, at the same time^ 
put him compl^Iy beyond the reachof hisenemy, 
who had the command of no tongue but her own. 

When the dessert was put upon the table, the 
usual bustle announced the entrance of Mrs. St 
Clair ; for an eztiaordinaiy edat now attended all 
that lady's movements, as she entered a room 
somewhat in the manner of a Tragedy dueen 
coming upon the stage. And as she was really 
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a fine-looking woman, dressed highly, and had a 
good portly air, the effect was very successfoL 
She rnilly looked— what she evidently intended 
to represent ; the Dowager Countess. 

Colonel Delmour rose and advanced to meet 
her with an air of empressemtrU he was far from 
feeling ; but the hand he held out to her was not 
accepted, and a distant inclination of the head was 
the only acknowledgment vouchsafed, as she 
moved on to the seat he had vacated by Lady 
Rossville, and took possession of it 

** I presume 1 interfere with no one's rights in 
taking this chair, which, to me, possesses the 
double attraction of being next to my daughter and 
nearest the fire.'* 

Lady Rossville blushed at this open display 4>f 
her mother's hostihty. Colonel Delmour bit his 
lip to repress the scornful retort which was ready 
to burst forth. Miss Pratt hemmed, and gave 
uncle Adam a jog on the elbow. 

^You look fatigued, love," addressing her 
daughter in a fondling manner ; *' you have done 
too much to-day ; why, you must have been out 
at least three hours this morning ; Mr. Lyndsay, 
I shall scarody trust my dau^ter with you again. 
I hope you ate something ; Lady Betty, I hope you 
made a point of Qertrude taking something good ? 
Now, come, let me dress a Uttle pine for you in 
the way you used to like it abroad," and taking 
oft* her gloves, and displaying her large, round, 
white anns, all glittering in rings and bracelets, 
she began to cut up a pine-apple, and show her 
skill in this refined branch of elegant cookery. 

Lady Rossville felt this display of her mother's 
affection was merely with a view to deceive 
others as to the footbig they were upon ; she could, 
thefeforo) only sit in silent endurance of it, and 
Mrs. St Clair continued to overwhebn her with 
endeaiing epithets and tormenting assiduities, 
which she could neither repel nor return. The 
party was too small to admit of tSU-^tite», and too 
dissimilar in aU its parts to carry on any thing of 
general conversation, and the Countess, weary 
of the irksome and idle verbiage of the dinner-ta- 
ble, rose early and retired to the drawing-room. 

** Take you care of these two," whispered Miss 
Pratt to uncle Adam, as she was leaving the room, 
" for I see a certab person's ready to fight with 
the wind." 

No sooner had the ladies left the room, than 
Colonel Ddmour, going to the already blazing fire, 
bcgpud to stir it so violently, that it roared, and 
crackled, and burned, till uncle Adam felt as 
though he should bo roasted alive, sitting in his 
own seat But Colonel Delmour, uttering an 
ejaculation about cold, rang the bell, and ordered 
some mulled claret, well spiced, to be got ready 
immediately ; then placing himself before the fire, 
he stood there humming an opera air, and occa- 
sionally ezcitmg the troublesome gambols of a 
large French pmdle, to whom he addressed a few 
words in his native tongue. 
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"It will no be possible to live in ahooss wV 
that puppy," thou^t uncle Adam ; and he began 
to meditate his retreat the following day; but 
then, as the thoughts of Ghiy Mannering came 
over him, he staggered in his resolution ; leave it 
he could not — to borrow it he would have been 
ashamed — to abstract it never entered into his 
pnmitive imagination ; for, in his day, it had not 
been the fashion for ladies and gentlemen to take 
other people's books, orto lose other people's books, 
or, in short, to do any of the free and easy things 
that are the privilege of ^Jhe present age. True, 
there were libraries in Bamford ; but to have re- 
course to a circulating library ! to have it through 
the town that he was a navel reader ! there was 
distraction in the thought ! Perish Dumple and 
Dandie Dinmont, Dominie Sampson, and the 
whole host of them, before he would stoop to such 
a measure ! But, then, not to see the end of that 
scoundrel Glossin, whom he fould have hanged 
with his own hands, only that hanging was too 
good for him ; aye, there's the rub ! To be sure, 
he might skip to the end ; but he never had skip- 
peid in his life, and had such a thorough contempt 
for skippers, that he would rather have * burst m 
ignorance,' than have submitted to so degrading 
a mode of being relieved. At one time, during 
dinner, he had thoughts of sounding Miss Pratt 
as to the result, but his courage failed him; it 
was hazarding too much with a woman ; now he 
revolved whether he mi^t not, by going about the 
bush with Mr. Lyndsay, extract the catastrophe 
from him ; but then, he never had gone about the 
bush all Us life, and he was rather at a loss how 
to set about it now. Before he could make up 
his mind, therefore, the time came for adjourning 
to the drawing-room ; but, instead of repairing 
there, uncle Adam stole away to his own apart- 
ment, to try whether another chapter would not 
set the matter at rest 



CHAPTEa LXIX. 

*^ But, all in vain, I bolt my leiitences." 

Euripides. 

Mrs. St. Clair's generalship was exerted so 
successfully throughout the evening, that without 
any apparent design, llie lovers were effectually 
{Hredudod from exchanging words with each other, 
except in the way of common conversation. But 
this could not always continue ; she felt she had 
committed herself with her daughter, and must 
now either act with decision and authority, or 
give up the attempt- altogether. The first would 
be a dangerous experiment with one of the Coun- 
tess's high spirit, and the other was too galling 
an alternative to be voluntarily embraced. Soon- 
er or later she saw it must end in guardians be- 
I ing appointed for her daughter, and she thereibre 
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detennined to put the best face she could upon it, 
and be the first to propose the measure herself; 
not without hopes that, while she thus appeared 
to throw up the reins, she might at the same time 
be enabled the more effectually to strengthen her 
own hands. When the party broke up for the 
night, she toc^ Lady Rossville*s arm and led 
her to her own dressing-room, when, dismissing 
her attendant, she thus began : — " Gertrude, as 
this is perhaps the last time I may have an op- 
portunity of addressing you under your own 
roof »» 

** Oh, mamma !** exclaimed the Countess, seiz- 
ing her mother's hand, ** do not, I beseech you, 
do not recur to what has passed on that subject ! 
This house is yours — ^you must not leave it— I 
will not leave you ^ 

" Gertrude, be calm, and hear m o " 

** No, mamma, first hear me declare that all 
remonstrance will prove unavailing— that no 
earthly consideration ever can change my reso- 
lution — I will not renounce my own free choice.'* 

Lady Rossville spoke slowly, and she pro- 
nounced the last worids in a manner which show- 
ed that opposition would indeed be vain. 

^ My object is not to contend with you, Ger- 
trude,'* said her mother, with a sigh ; ^ for I am 
fully aware how Uttle influence I now possess 
over you ; but my wish is to see you placed un- 
der the protection and guardianship of those, who, 
if they want a mother's love, may soon possess 
mure than a mother's influence. — Say who it is 
you would choose for your guardian. 

^ I choose you, mamma, for one, and my cousin 
Lyndsay for another — if a third is necessary, do 
you and he appoint whom you please." 

Mrs. St Clair was thunderstruck at the promp- 
titude and decision of this answer, and she could 
only repeat it in a tone of amazement — 

** Mr. Lyndsay your guardian ! What an 
idea!" 

^ Surely there is notliing wrong in it, mamma ? 
—and who else could I name ?** 

^ It certainly is not customary to choose so 
very young a man for such an office." 

" But Mr. Lyndsay knows how I am situated 
— I consider myself as having been repeatedly 
obliged to him beyond the possibility of my ever 
repaying him, and, although in one point we cer- 
tainly differ," — Gertrude blushed as she spoke,. 
" yet that does not prevent my doing justice to his 
general character. I respect and esteem him as 
my friend — ^as the person who has twico saved 
me from insult, once from destruction ; and I 
would fain prove to him, in perhaps the only 
way I may ever have in my power, the reliance 
I have on him, by placing myself under his con- 
troL After the scenes he has witnessed, I owe 
it to myself to make Edward Lyndsay my guar- 
dian." 

Mrs. St Clair was silent for some time, while 
iu her own mind she balanced the proa and Cfnis of 



this measure. In the first place, she disliked the 
thought of having to deal with a person of Ed- 
ward Lyndsay's acute understanding, unbending 
principle, and high standard of rectitude— one 
who, besides, already knew too much of her pri- 
vate concerns, and, consequently, could not be 
impressed with a very favourable idea of her cha- 
racter. But, to balance these drawbacks, he was 
evidently no friend to Cok>nel Delmour, and sho 
thought she might safely calculate on his assist- 
ance to further any scheme to preserve G^ertnide 
from becoming the dupe of bis artifices. She 
was aware that he took more than a common in^ 
terest in her daughter, and she had no doubt but 
she would so manage, as by that means to gain 
an ascendancy over him, while she had little fear 
that he would ever succeed in supplanting his ri- 
val; she would be on her guard against that, 
and, at any rate, it was worth running all risks 
to detach her from her present entanglement 
Still, even in this view, it was a bitter pill to swal- 
low, and she remained thoughtful and disconcert- 
ed. At last she said, " You talk of repaying 
your obUgations to Ljmdsay, as though it were a 
benefit you were about to confer on him by 
choosing him for your guardian. Are you aware 
that it is an office attended with much trouble and 
responsibility, and that you will only be adding 
to the weight of that mighty debt you have alrea- 
dy incurred ?*' 

*' My cousin, I know, vnll not consider it in 
that light; and, even if be should, I would rather 
be indebted to him than any one else." 

*^ Yet there are others to whom you have at 
least equal claims, and whom the wodd might 
think rather more suitable guardians for you." 

" I do not know to whom you allude, mam- 
ma." 

"It is not for me to point them out to you," 
said Mrs. St Clair, with affected dignity. 

"If you mean my uncle Adam, he is out of the 
question; be is so odd " 

"I do not mean my uncle," interrupted her 
mother ; "you have still nearer relatives." 

Lady Rossville coloured at the thoughts of Mr. 
Alexander Black ; there was a good-humoured 
vulgar famiUarity about him she could scarcely 
brook, and to subject herself to it was more than 
her proud spirit could submit to. She made no 
reply. 

" There is also another person, whom I have 
less scruple in naming to you ; and either, or both 
of those, I believe, the world in general would deem 
perfectly unexceptionable in point of station, con- 
nexion, character, experience, property — in short, 
all the essentials for such a trustr—neitherof them 
certainly are Wertera or St Preux, but they are 
both what I think fitter for the purpose — they are 
both men of unblemished character, reepeetahle 
understandings, mature age, and good, if not 
great families ; but to one or both of the»e add, 
ijf you choose, any third party, such as Lord Mill- 
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bttky Sir Peter WeBwood, Lord Fftiiacre, aU of 
them you have seen and know something of^ and 
one of them joined either with Mr. Black or Ma- 
jor Waddell ^ 

"< Mi^ WaddeU P ezdaimed the CoanteBs ;— 
^flureiy, DHunma, yoo are not serious? Major Wad- 
deU my guardian ! No» that is too, really too de- 
grading." 

** You assume a vast deal too much with your 
new digDities,** said Mrs. St Clair warmly, 
" when you presume to talk in that strain of a ' 
man bom and bred a gentleman, and connected, 
too» with the first families in the county. The 
time may come when you may know what de- 
gradation is, and, much as you despise my family, 
you may yet— But no more of this folly ; I 
have nameid to you no less than five individuals, 
each and all of whom 1 consider peifectly unex* 
ceptionable in every respect** 

** Well, then, if I must be so guarded, let Mr. 
Lyndsay and you raise a whole regiment of guards 
if you will— with tho exception of Major Wad- 
deU— every thing else I leave to you and my 
cousin'*— Lady RossviUe laid particular emphasis 
on the wofd cousin—*' and now, mamma, pray dis- 
miss me— I am dying of sleep.** 

" And I of care,** said her mother, with a deep 
aiglL 

** Do Mt say so, mamma; be assured we shall 
both be happy in our own way ;** and kissing her, . 
Gertrude withdrew to her own apartment 

Unwilling as she was to yield, Mn. St Clair 
felt that she had no alternative. Sometimes she 
thought of leaving RossviUe, and taking her 
daughter along Mrith her. But where couM they 
go that Colonel Ddmour would not foUow 7 and 
by adopting violent measures, she found she 
would only drive the Countess to extremitie*^ 
peihaps accelerate the very evils she was most 
anxkws to avoid. In short, after a night of rest* 
' lees deliberation^ the mortifying conclusion she 
arrived at was, that, in this instance, she must 
submit to her daughter's decision, and adopt the 
plan she had declared herself determined to pursue. 
. It was particularly disagreeable to her too, on ac- 
count of the footing she was upon with Mr. Lynd- 
say. She stiU stood pledged to him for an expla- 
nation of the mysteries he had witnessed, but that 
pledge she had no wish nor intention to rsdeem. 
The time was past — she had nothing to fear from 
him, and she felt averse to recur to a subject 
which she wished to be for ever consigned to, ob- 
livion. 

In spite ofaU this, however, the thing must be 
done; and it wovdd be much better done were she 
to come boldly forward as if of her own fine wiU, 
than if she waited till she was oompeUed to do so 
in compliance with her daughter's wish. The 
ibUowing mornings therefore, she sent, at an early 
hour, to (desire Lady RossviUe to attend her in 
her dressing-room ; and GFertrude was surprised, 
ufioo obeying the summons, to find her mother 
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already up and dressed, as, ever since Lord Ross* 
viUe's death, she had indulged in late hours, and 
secluded herself in her own apartment during the 
greater part of the day. 

" I wish to know, Gtertrude,** said she, in a 80« 
lemn manner, ^whether you stiU retain the 
same sentiments that you professed last night 
—is it stUl your determination to throw ofi* the 
parental yoke, to publish your distrust of your mo- * 
therr» 

** It is StiU my determination,** answered the 
Countess, gravely, "to obey my mother in all 
things compatible with what is due to myself; 
and i proclaim my senthnents to the world 
when I voluntarily make choice of her as mj 
guardian. The other must be Edward hynd- 
say." Lady RossviUe spoke even more firmly 
than she had done the preceding night; and Mrs. 
St Clair found that attempts to turn her from this 
resolution would prove abortive 

<' Be it 80, then ! cried she ; — '< any thing must 
be better than this state of thiogs. Give me your 
armT I mean to breakfast bdow to>day,** and 
they descended togedier to the breakfast-room, 
where only uncle Adam and Miss Pratt had just 
appeared. These two worthies wero in the heat 
of a colloquy, but on the entrance of the ladies, it 
suddenly cnsed in a very abrupt and suspicious 
manner, and undo Adam shuffled away to the 
window with ears pendent, whUe Miss Pratt, who 
at first was quite thrown on her beam-ends, be- 
gan to rally her forces. 

The mysteiy was simply the last ni^t*s wa- 
ger, renewed, not without hopes on Pratt's side, 
of persuadhig uncle Adam to knock under at 
once upon the voluminous mass of evidence she 
was pouring out upon him, and which she flatter- 
ed herself would finally terminate in her fingering 
the five guineas, as she already looked upon 
them as her own, and felt somewhat impatient at 
being kept out of her lawful property. They had, 
however, aU the air of detected lovers, and Mrs. 
St Clair's antipathy against Miss Pratt was tre- 
bled tenfold, as the idea flashed upon her that 
she was endeavouring to inveigle uncle Adam 
and his seveipty thousand pounds into an alli- 
ance, oflfenaive in the highest degree. However, 
their loves were a secondary consideration at pre- 
sent, and she aUowed them to pass unnoticed in 
ihe virtuous intention of crushing them eflfectuaUy 
at some future period. 

Breakfast passed very heavily. There was an 
evident constraint on all present ; for even Miss 
Pratt was more intent on watching the progress 
of her wager, than in dispensing the usual flow of 
chit-chat Mrs. St Clair maintained the same 
haughty reserve towards Colonel Delmour, which 
he either was, or affixited to appear, quite uncon* 
sdous of^ and directed his looks and attentions 
solely to Lady RossviUe. But Miss Pratt's ab- 
straction seldom lasted long, and as she chanced 
to cast her eye on Lyndsay, she suddenly ex- 
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claimed, " BIdss my heart, my dear ! what makes 
yon look bo ill to-day?" 

*'I was not aware that I was looking particu- 
larly ugly this morning,'' answered he. I* 

" Ugiy, my dear ! thafs a very strong word ; 
as Anthony Whyte says, it's one thing to lo<^ 
ill, and another thing to look ugly, and there's 
many a one it would be paying too hi^ a compli- 
ment to, to tell them they were looking ill, for 
that would imply that they sometimes looked 
well — so you see you ought to be mueh flattered 
by my telling you that you are looking ill. Don't 
you think so, Lady Rossville ?" 

** I suspect Mr. Lyndsay is not easily flatter- 
ed," answered she — "I was trying my powers 
with him in that way yesterday, but 1 cannot 
flatter myself I was successful." 

** A fair acknowledgment that you were only 
flattering me all the white," said he, forcing a 
smile ; " I half suspected as much, and, there- 
fore, to punish you for your insincerity, I shall 
eartainly remain wh^e I am for this day at lea^" 

" I suspect that willprove rather an encourage- 
ment than a corrective of the vice," said Mrs. St 
Clair gaily; »*and lest Mr. Lyndsay should 
next mistake the matter so far as to think of re- 
warding our plain-dealing by running away 
from us, I engage him to attend me now to the 
library." 

Mr. Lyndsay bowed his acquiescence, not with- 
out some surprise, and, as he rose, Mrs. St Clair 
put her arm within his, and was leaving the 
Toora, when, as if recollecting something, she call- 
ed her daughter to her, and contrived to converse 
her out of the room, and to lead her through the 
smte of apartments till they came to that adjoining 
the library. 

"Wait here, my love, for a few minutecf 
said she ; "I would first speak with Mr. Lyndsay 
alone, but it will be necessary you should join 
us immediately." 

Lady Rossville felt as if she had only been 
taken there to be away Grom Colonel Delmour, 
and she almost smiled in derision at her mother's 
petty stratagems. 

" Now !" cried Miss Pratt in an oxulting tone 
to uncle Adam, as the party left the room. 

** Weel— wlmt noo ?" demanded he in an un- 
daunted tone. 

"That's really speaking out," continued she, 
pointing%fter them, and at the same time casting 
a glance at Colonel Delmour, who had hitherto 
sat in a sortofJbitter scornful silence, but, on find- 
ing himself left at table with such a group as un- 
cle Adam, Lady Betty, and Miss Pratt, he had 
immediately risen, and, afler carelessly tossing 
some fragments of the breakfiist to his dog, 
and whii^ing a Frendi air to him, he sauntered 
away with his usual air of hi^bred noncha- 
lance. 

'Sour grapes," whispered Miss Pratt to uncle 



"Pm no very sure about that," was te leply, 
as he prepared to creep away to his turret to Liip 
zie Lundie and Meg Merrilies. 



CHAPTER LXZ. 

" For my part, I think there is aothng so secret 
that shall not be brought to tight within the world." 

BUENBT. 

Mrs. St. Clair's nerves almost failed her 
when she found herself alone with Lyndsay, for 
the first time since their meeting in the wood ; 
but then the reflection that the secret oenneeted 
with that scene was for ever buried in the deep^ 
(or, what was still deeper, her own heart,) recall- 
ed her self-possession, and, without betraying any 
fear or hesitation, she began — 

"It must doubtless appear extraordinary to 
you that I should have allowed so mudi time to 
elapse without giving you the ielaireiiterMiU 
which you must natunliy have expected." 

" Which 1 was promised," said Lyndsay em- 
phatically. 

" True^ yon were so ; but my own illness, Uie 
subsequent events which have taken place m the 
family, rendered the peifonnance of such a pro- 
mise, for a time, impracticable ; since then it baa 
become unnecessary. The person who was the 
cause of so much needless alaim to my daughter 
and myself is no more, he has perished at sea — 
you must have observed in a late newspaper the 
detail of the shipwreck, and probably drew fVom 
it the same conclusion that the wrong-headed 
infatuated man, who had caused us so much an- 
noyance, had met his fate." 

" Yes, so iar I did conjecture ; but the circum- 
stances which seemed to have placed Lady Ross- 
ville and you so completely in the power of such 
a man— you surely do not mean to leave these to 
conjecture?" 

" It is certainly not every one on whose oandom; 
and liberality, and charity, 1 could place such re- 
liance as to leave a shadow of doubt on their 
minds, which it was in my power to clear away ; 
but when I balance, on the one hand, the painful 
task I should have to perform in recurring to past 
events ; in disturbing theashesof thedeparted — in 
harrowing up my own feelings, by recalling the 
unmerited obloquy, the poverty, and privations, 
my unfortunate husband was doomed to endure 
in consequence of his iU-fiOed attachment to me ; 
can I— ought mine to be the hand to tear aside 
the veil in which his errors are now for ever 
shrouded? On the other, what have I to diead 
from a nature so honourable and candid as yours 
—one which I believe to be as incapable of sus- 
pecting evil as of comnutting it?" 

" I ie«r you give me credit for an extent of vir> 
tue I do not possess*" said Lyacbay gravely; "£« 
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I most freelj confess that I have received mipres- 
Hoofl of so unfavouimble a nature, that I find all 
tny charity quite ineuffident to dispel them. Sore- 
ly, then, ju^ce is due to the living as well as ten- 
derness to ike dead.** 

'< You say true, and rather than that my dau^ 

ter should sufler in your estimation,'' ^Mrs. St* 

Clair stopped and sighed. '* Yet I flattered myseU^ 
that, with the thousand opportunities I have lately 
afforded you of gaining a thorough insight into her 
character, and of witnessing the almost childish 
openness of her disposition, you would, ere now, 
have been enabled, from your own knowledge of 
her, (an uifinitely surer criterion than a motiber's 
commendation,) to have acquitted her of all cul- 
pability in this unfortunate occurrence, ambiguous 
as it may appear." 

*' My suspicions do not, in the least degree, at- 
tach to Lady Rossville," cried Lyndsay wannly ; 
*'I could stake my life on the purity of her mind 
and oonductr-but " 

''But yon distrust me. Well, belt so ; since 
my dau^ter does not suffer I am satisfied. Let 
mine be the obloquy ; only let me screen from re- 
proach the memory of a husband." 

*'I am little used to disguise my senthnents," 
said Lyndsay; "and the present occasion, I 
think, warrants my expressing them very plainly. 
You must excuse me then, when I say, that I can 
scarcdy conceive any motive so powerful as to in- 
duce a mother to endanger her own and her daugh- 
ter's reputation. I have twice seen Lady Ross- 
ville insulted — ^had I possessed the power, she 
should certainly have been under other protection 
before now." 

Mrs. St. Clair coloured deeply, and struggled 
for some moments to retain her composure— but 
she succeeded, and resumed — 

** I was aware that such must be your opinion 
— and, mortifying as it is, I shall make no attempt 
to change it at present Hereafter, perhaps, you 
may do me greater justice ; in the meantime, it 
is my determination to resign the guardianship of 
my daughter into other hands. It is my wish, 
and that of Lady Rossville, that Mr. Lyndsay 
would accept this trust— the strongest proof we 
can either of us give of our own self>respect, as 
well as of our confidence and esteem for him." 

Mr. Lyndsay's emotion at this proposal did 
not escape Mrs. St Clair's piorcing observation, 
and she secretly hoped he mi^t decKne the pro- 
posal ; but, after a few minutes consideration, he 
said — 

** I accept of the trust, and hope I may be ena- 
bled to discharge it faithiiilly — but I cai^not take 
the whole responsibility of such an office ; there 
must be other guardians appointed." 

*< My daughter insists upon my acting also in 
that capacity, althou^ it was my wish to have 
delegated the office entirely to others— to my bro- 
ther, for instance, or my nephew, Major Wa^- 
ddlf or any other of the county gentlemen she 



would name— but she is immoveable on that 
point — so we have only to consider hereafter who 
it will be proper to make choice of. Meanwhile, 
allow n0io consider you as the actual guardiaii 
of my daughter, and as such, anxious to co-ope- 
rate with me in all that is for her advantage ;** 
and Mrs. St Clair went over pretty much the 
same ground she had done before^ in painting 
the anticipated miseries of her union with Colo- 
nel Delmour^-aggravated, too, by his late evasive 
conduct tkm whole concluding with, ** Had his 
absence heesi prolonged but for a few months, 
this childish fancy would have passed away— a 
more rational and a more enduring attachment 
would have taken its place. Ahready, I some- - 
times flattered myself; the work was begun;" 
—and she sighed as she fixed her eyes on Lynd- 
say, #hose ciianging expression and varying co- 
lour spoke the feelings he would not for worlds 
have uttered. ''And now what is to be donet 
Separated they must be, and that without delay, 
for while they are suffered to remain together^ his 
influence will prevail over every other. Already 
his ascendancy is obvious — every day, every 
hour, spent together will only serve to strengthen 
it My authority singly will be of no avail to 
counteract it— but you possess weight and influ- 
ence with Gertrude—" 

"Which I have neither the right nor the 
inclination to use at present Rashness and 
violence can serve no purpose but to increase op- 
position. Rely upon Lady Rossville's promise 
not to marry"— aiid Lyndsay's voice faltered a 
little as he said it—" till she is of age. In the 
meantime, treat herwith openness and confidence ; 
these will prove firmer holds than bolts or bara 
with a nature such as hers — sufier her mind to 
expand, and her judgment to mature— sufo the 
slow but gradual process of mental elucidation to 
go on— let her see others perhaps as gifted as 
Colonel Delmour, and leave her free to form her 
own opinions, and draw her own conclusions — 
perhaps, when she knows him better, she will 
learn tovalue him less, but any attempt to force a 
mind such as hers against its own bent will never 
succeed. You may gall and fi:et her temper, but 
yOB will not chaiige, or at least improve her 
nature, and I never will consent to any measures 
of the kind." 

This was very contrary to what BArs. St Clair 
had anticipated. She had flattered herself that he 
would have caught eagerly at the bait thrown 
out, and would have been ready to assist her in 
any scheme she mig^t have suggested for the 
separation of the lovers. But Lyndsay's mind 
was much too noble and generous to allow any 
selfish considerations for a moment to sway him, 
•ven where the temptation was most powerfiil. 
He had no base passions to gratify, neither envy, 
nor jealousy, nor revenge, and, consequently, his 
decisions were always just and upright But it 
was far otherwise with Mrs. St Clair, and she 
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was provoked and disappointed at having fiuled 
to stiraolate him to co-operate with her in die 
violent measures she had projected. She was 
aware, however, that it would be in vain to op- 
pose the Countess and him together, and she was, 
therefore, obliged to yield an unwilling assent for 
the present. 

IjuAf RossviUe was now summoned to the con- 
ference, and the result was, that Lord Millbank 
and Mr. Alexander Black should be requested to 
accept the office of joint guardians along with 
Mrs. St. Clair and Mr. Lyndsay. 

"As there are now no secrets amongst us, 
Gertrude," said her mother, in her most osten- 
tatious manner, waving her hand to Mr. Lyndsay ; 
** I may inform you, that it has been agreed upon 
by Mr. Lyndsay and mjrseU^ that Colonel Del- 
raour shall be permitted to remain here for the 
present, on the footing of any other guest— such 
' is the confidence we both place in your good 
sense and propriety.** 

Lady Roraville blushed to the forehead at this 
extraordinary address, and both Lyndsay and'she 
turned away th^r eyes from each other. 

**It would be a strange assumption of brief 
authority in me," said he, ^were I to presume to 
interfere with Lady Roesville in the dioice of her 
guests ;" and with a slight inclination of the head, 
he quitted the room. 

^ What a load has been taken from my mind 
by this arrangement ;" said Mrs. St Clan*, with a 
sigh, which rather belied her words ; '* and now, 
Gertrude, love, will you order the carriage, qr 
shall I ? We must pay some visits— in particuhir, 
we must go to my. brother's. Mr. Lyndsay has 
promised to ride to Lord Millbank's this morn- 
ing, and settle matters with him. He is a stupid 
man, but it seems he is a relation of yours, and 
understands business, so he may do very well. 
As for your uncle, 'tis proper you should see him 
yonrselfl I dont thmk you have been at Belle- 
vue since Lord Rossville's death?" 

**But this morning is so deUghtlul, it would be 
a sin to waste it on a dull drive to Bellevue ; a 
much worse one might serve equally well for that 
purpose, and there are a thousand things I have 
to do to-day — ^I must see what progress has been 
made with my rustic bridge— whether the terrace- 
walk has yet been begun — how speeds my bower 
—if my flower knots are arranging according to 
rule — apropos, mamma, what a lack of shrubs 
and flowers are here ! I must have quantities 
nnmediately— not a day must be k>st I must 
have clouds of dropping roses to meet this ' ethe- 
real mildness,' and do all honour to this gentlest 
of gentle springs." 

**I>ont be a fool, Gertrude ; or, at least, re- 
member there is a time for all things — even far 
fc^ly. The present bekmgs to more important 
subjects than building baby-houses, and dress- 
ing dolls." 

** Well, nuunma, pray manage them as you 



will, but leave me at liberty to have a walk to- 
day." 

** And who^ pray, is to be your escort in this 
important survey ?" 

Lady Rossville blushed and hesitated, then, m 
a fidnt voice, said, " Anjrbody, mamma." 

** But Lady R<»sville is not to ramble all over 
the country with anybody or eveiybody," said her 
mother sarcastically ; ** I will have no clandestine 
meetings, remember." 

^Clandestine!" repeated the Countess, "no; 
with my own guests and relations, why should I 
have recourse to clandestine measures 7 My in- 
tention was to walk with Colonel Delmour ; but 
since it is your desire that I should accompany 
you, I will do so 7" and she rose to ring the bell 
and order the carriage, when the movement was 
arrested by hearing the sound of wheels crisping 
the gmvel, as they rolled slowly round to the 
grand entrance. *'Ah! there are my aunts t" 
exclaimed Lady Rossville. ''I wrote yesterday 
to invite them, but I scarcely looked for them so 
soon. I must fly to welcome them ;" and in an 
instant she wa»on the outer steps of the entrance, 
ready to assist her aunt Mary herselH 



CHAPTEK LZXL 

** These Indian wives are kving fools, aod may do 
well to keep company with the Arrias and Portiaa of 
old Rome.^ 

DavnEH. 

But the carriage door being opened, there 
stepped out Major Waddell, having upon his 
back a vast military doak, with all its various ap- 
pliances of tags, and jags, and flagu, and waving 
capes, and scarlet linings, and shining brooch, 
&x;. &C. &C. The Major having placed himself 
on one side of the carriage door, black Caesar, in 
no less goageoHs array, stationed himself at the 
other, and then, after a little feminine delay, 
there came forth Mrs. Major Waddell in all her 
bravery. A -rich and voluminous satin mantle 
enveloped her person ; a rare and costly lace veil 
streamed like a meteor to the wind ; mofl( bon- 
net, feathers, boots, reticule — all were in periect 
keepmg; and Mrs. Major Waddell, from the 
crown of the head to the sole of the foot, might 
have stood for the frontispiece of Xa BeUe Maem- 
bUe, 

Placing a hand upon each of her supporters, she 
descended the steps of the carriage with mnch 
deliberate dignity, and then, as if oppressedwith 
the weight of her own magnificence, she gave her 
mufl" to Cesar, while the Major gallantly seised 
her reticule, and assisted her to ascend the flig^ 
of steps, where stood the Countess, provoked at 
herself for her precipitation in having so unwarily 
rushed out to receive this unexpected impoiCa- 
tion. 
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"WdlyOousin, fSiif isretllykind!'* exdaimed 
Mw. Major; "bat you see what it is to be with- 
out a lord and master. Here is mine would be in 
perfect agonies if I were to stand for a nngle mo- 
ment outside the door without my bonneL" 

** You ought to tell Lady Roasville, atthesame 
time, who it was tied two double neckcloths round 
my throat yesterday, when ^ 

But Lady Rossrille could not listen to the Ma- 
jor^ playfiol recfimination, and she interrupted 
him by saying, with a somewhat stately air, — 

** I imagined it was my aunt Mary who had 
arrived, and, knowing how helpless she is, I 
hastened out to sec that she was properly attend- 
ed Uk But my friends are all welcome," added 
she, with her usual sweetness of manner, and she 
led the way to the saloon. 

Mrs. Waddell was a prize to Lady Betty and 
Miss Pratt, who where both fond of seeing fine- 
dressed-pcople ; and Mrs. Waddell had so much 
to look at, and her things were all so new, and so 
rich, and so fashionable ; and India mikslin, and 
India shawls, and India chains, and lace, and 
trinkets, were heaped upon her with such an un- 
sparing hand, that it was quite a feast to sit and 
' scan each ardde individually. Miss Pratt even 
went farther, and anticipated, at the least, half a 
piece of sprigged India muslin to herself, the same 
as Mrs. Waddell's gown, which she forthwith be- 
gan to admire with all her might Moreover, she 
mtended to ingratiate herself so far as to obtain a 
footing in the house, for, as she reasoned with 
herself, there was nobody knew good-living bet- 
ter than yottr nabobs; they were commonly 
squeamish and bilious, and needed a nice bit ; and, 
at any rate, one might depend upon genuine 
Mullagatawney and Madeira at their tables, and, 
to a vmed stomach, these were great restoratives, 
for a fortnight or so, now and then. Miss Pratt, 
thereupon, began to do the honours with even 
more than her usual activity. She made a point 
of taking off Mrs. Waddell's mantle with her own 
hands, commenting upon its beauty as she did 
80 ; she insisted upon her using a footstool, and 
having two additional squab-cushions to lem 
upon, and pressed a cup of chocolate, in a manner 
not to be withstood. She was obliged to give 
back a little, however, when Mrs. St Clatf came 
sweeping in with her usual authoritative air, and 
weloomei her relations with a patronizing gran- 
deur of deportment, that sunk Miss Pratt's nim- 
ble civilities into nothing. 

Mrs. St Clair was vulgar enough to feel gra- 
ti&d by the appearance made by her niece. Her 
eqflpage was handsome-— her dress fashionable 
and ezpenstve— she herself very pretty ; the 
Major's rank was respectable*-his connexions 
were good— «Dd though they were both fools, 
yet a fool in satin was a very difierent thmg 
from a Ibol in sackcloth, and was treated accop- 
din^. She therefore began, T observe yottt 
cmrriage has not been put up, Isabella; sorely 
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Major Wadd^ and yon have not come so for 
to pay us a mere moming visit ? Gertrude, ymi 
must endeavour to persuade your cousins ^ 

''The best of all persuasions," ^aid Miss 
Pratt, *' is to order the horses to be put up ; that's 
a sure argument— u it not Major? Let me pull 
the bell. Lady RossviUe." 

''Why, to tell you the truth, the Major and I 
had agreed, before we set out, that if we found 
you living qnietly here, and no company, we 
would have no objection to spend a day or two 
with you en famUle ; — ^but, as I go nowhere i% 
present it must be upon condition that I remain 
quite incog." 

Mrs. St Clair already repented of her invita^ 
tion ; and Gertrude could only say, " We are 
quite a family party." 

" In that case then, Major, I think we most 
remain where we are. You had better speak 
to Robert yourself about the horses, and tell Cse- 
sar to see that every thing lA taken out of tha 
carriage. As we were quite uncertain of remain- 
ing, I did'nt think of bringing my own maid witk 
me^-ond Major I think I must have left my vi- 
naigrette in one of the pockets of the carriage ; 
when one travels in their own carriage, they 
are so aft to litter it, you know, and leave things 
lymg about, that really mine is almost like mj 
dressing-room." 

" A very handsome carriage it is," said Bdiss 
Pratt, as it wheeled past the windows. 

«*Very plain— but the Major and I are both 
partial to every thing plain." 

This plainness consisted in a bright blue body, 
with large scariet arms, bearing the Black and 
Waddell quarterings, mantle, crest, cipher, coop- 
ed gules, and all appliances to boot 

"By-tbe-by, I hear strange things of my poor 
uncle," said Mrs. Major, when the carriage was 
out of sight — " I'm told, cousin, you found him 
all but dead in his own house, and had him car- 
ried away in a fit The Major and I were from 
home at the time— we were on a visit at.iiord 
Fairacre>s, Aid heard nothing of it Ull two days 
ago, that we returned, or I should certainly 
made a point of seeing after him, poor. man. — 
He is not confined to bed I hope? — ^Does he 
know we are here, I wonder?" 

"I shall let him know myself" said Lady 
Rossvill^ who instantly conjectured, that if un- 
cle Adam came unwarily to the knowledge of 
the Major and lady being under the same roof 
with himself, stone and lime could scarcely con- 
tain him. She, therefore, (glad, at the same time^ 
of an excuse for leaving her company) hastened 
to the yellow turret She tapped several times 
at the door, but received no answer— she listen- 
ed, all was silent— she slowly opened the door, 
no notice was taken— she looked in, and there 
sat unde Adam, with spectacles on his DOse,so 
intent upon a book, that all his senses seemed 
to be completely lapt in its pages. Gertrude 
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eou^ed, but in Tain — she epoke, but it was to 
tbe walls — she went doae up to him, but he saw 
her notr— at length she Tentured to lay her hand 
on his shoulder, and — Quy Mannering dropt upon 
the floor. 

'^You seem to he much interested in your 
studies,** said Lady Roesville, as she stooped to 
pick it up for him. 

Mr. Ramsay purpled with shame, as he tried to 

afiect a tone of indifierence, and said, "Oo— 4 

hem— it's just a wheen idle havers there that I— 
just— hem— They maun hae little to do, that tak up 
their heads writings sic nonsense." 

'* 1 never heard the author accused of idleness 
before,** said Lady Roesville, with asmile ; "and 
DO one need be ashamed to own the interest ex- 
cited by these wonderful works of genius.** 

'< Interest— hugh !— Folk may hae other things 
Co iitterest them, I think, in this world. I wonder 
if there*8 ony ot true? I canna think how ae 
man could sit dof^ ^nd contrive a* that I din- 
na misdoot that scoundrel Qloeein at a*. I would 
^*e a thoosand pound out o* my pocket to see 
that rascal hanged, if hanging waana ower gnde 
for him !** 

** Well, you may be at ease on that head, as 
even worse befalls him,** said Lady Ros«irille. 

*< Weel, I rejoice at that? for if tiiat scoundrel 
had gotten leave to keep that property, by my 
troth, 1 believe, I would have burnt the book ;** — 
then, ashamed of his ardour in such a cause^ he 
added in a peevish tone—** But it*s a* nonsense 
thegither, and I*m no gaun to fash my head ooy 
mair about it** 

Lady Roesville now announced the arrival of 
the Waddella in the most conciliating manner 
she could, but in any way it was an event to 
rouse all uncle Adam*s angry feelings, though for 
some minutes he said nothing, but merely walked 
round and round the turret, rubbing his forehead, 
as if at a loss how to proceed. At last he stop- 
ped, and said, — 

** I ken weel enough what's brought them here. 
That creature, thou^' she is a fule, M" ^ cun- 
ning o* Auld Nick himsel* ; but you may just tell 
her frae me, she'll mak naething o* me-^she shall 
ne'er see ae bawbee o* mine ; you may just tell 
her that** 

Gkrtrude here attempted a sorfof vindication 
ofher cousin from such debasing BVBpicions; but 
she was cut short with,— * 

** Weel, if ye winna tell her, I'll tell her mysel*. 
I*m no gaun to be hunted up and down, in and 
out, that I canna turn mysel*, but Maister and 
Mrs. Major 'Waddell maun be at my heels;** 
and he resumed his perambulations, as if tojgive 
the lie to his words by his actions. * 

"I'm just switherin'," resumed he, ** whether 
to qtdt the hooss this minute, or whether to stay 
still and see the creaters oot ot ;** then, as ms 
eye, in a fine firensy roDing, glanced from Lizzie 
Lundie to Quy Mannering, he added, *^ But I '11 



no gi*e them the satisfaction o' thinking they ha^ 
driven me awa. I daursay that's just what she 
wants, so I'll stay still where I am." 

This magnanimous resolution formed, Lady 
Roesville tried to prevail upon him to return t» 
the saloon with her, to meet his relatives, bdt in 
vain ; he declared, that till dinner was on the 
table, he would not stir from where he was, and 
Lady Rossville, who had too much sense to at- 
tempt to combat his prejudices openly, was 
obliged to leave him, and make the best excuse 
she could for his non-appearance. No sooner had 
she left tbe room, than Mr. Ramsay locked and 
bdted the door, to prevent any farther intrusion, 
and after a few glances at Lizjue, his ruffled pi- 
nions were smoothed, and be returned with unar- 
bated ardour to his studies. 

Colonel Ddmour and Mr. Lyndsay had both 
jomed the party during Gertrude's absence ; and 
she again felt something like shame as she mark- 
ed her lov^s lofly bearing towards her relations, 
while the'^ajor seemed to grow ten times sillier, 
and his lady twenty times more ailfectcd in their 
struggles to keep on par with him. With Lynd- 
say it viras otherwiM ; for although his manners 
were not less elegant, yet as they emanated firom 
better feelings, so they never oppressed others 
with the paidful consciousness of their own infe- 
riority ; and even the Major and lady in his com- 
pany mi^t have become something better, hod 
not his benign influence been counteracted by the 
haugh^portand humiliating condescension of tbe 
other. But his horses had been some time an- 
nounced, and he set out upon his ride to Millbank 
Housa 

" Do you know r begin to think Mr. Lyndsay 
really quite handsome, and his manners extreme 
ly pleasing,** said Mrs. Major, with an air as 
thou^ her approbation set the seal to him at 
once. 

"He sits his horse remarkably wefl," said tbe 
Major ; " I wonder whether he was in the dra- 
goons ?*• . 

•* Do you walk to-day. Lady Rossville?" de- 
manded Colonel Dehnour abruptly. 

As the expedition to Bcllevue was now given 
. up, Qertrude answered in the affirmative, and in* 
vited Mrs. Waddell to be of the party. 

"O, you must first get my lord and master's 
leave for that Major, what woiild you think of 
my taking a walk to-day?" looking very ardily 
to the rest of the company. 

The Major looked distressed. 

"Why, you knew, Isabella, the very last tune 
you walked was to see Lord Fairacre's new pine- 
ry, and you certainly caught cold, for you may 
remember Lady Fairacre remarked, next mom- 
mg, how heavy your eyes were, and I think yea 
look a little pale to-day, my love.* 

"There now! I knew how it would be. You 
see how completely I am under orders : how- 
ever, I beg I mayn't prevent you from indulging 
167 
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jtur taste in a niral stroll— ^irHh your beau," 
added she, in a wiiieper, to lady Roesviile, who^ 
ashamed and wearied of such intolerable folly, 
RMe and went to prepare for a walk, at the same 
time, in a general way, inviting such of the party 
as chose to accompany her. 

Onr^tuming^ riie found the party was to con- 
sist of herself and the two gentlemen. Lady Bet- 
ty and Mn. St Clair (like Mrs. Waddell) never 
walked when they could help it, and Miss Pratt 
had attached herself so assiduously to the nabob- 
ess, and had so much to tell and to say, that, 
contrary to her usual practice, she was a fiicture 
for the day. 

<< Major Waddell,** cried Mrs. St Clair, in her 
mostautboritatiye manner, as they were leaving 
the room, "remember I commit Lady Roes- 
ville solely to your care — Gertrude, you will be 
at pains to point out to Major WaddcU the beau- 
ties of RossviUe, and get his opinion of the im- 
piovementoyou have begun.** 

** You see what you have brought ii|xm your- 
self, Major, by your care of me, cried his lady, 
not much delighted with this arrangement, which 
she thought was rather interfering with her pri- 
vileges. 

Lady RossviUe and Colonel Delmour were too 
much annoyed at this appendage tosayany thing; 
the latter, indeed, was revolving in his own mind 
how to dismiss him the moment they were out of 
eight, and the Countess waa hesitating whether 
she should do more than merely take a single 
turn before the house under such guardianship, 
when, as they crossed the hall, Mm WaddelPs 
voice was heard loudly calling the Major back, 
and the lady herself presently appeared in great 



** Now, Major, is it possible you were really go- 
ing out without your cloak, when you know very 
well you was so hoarse this morning thati could 
scarcely hear what you said 7** 

** Welly for heaven*s sake compose yourself, my 
dear girl,*' said the Major in a whisper. 

*' Now Major, that is impossible, unless you 
put on your cloak.** 

*^ But, I assure you I am much more likely to 
catch cold with ray cloak than without it Why, 
this is almost like a day in Bengal. I do assure 
you ray doak would be quite overcoming.** 

" Now, Major ** 

"Well, well, ray dear, don't say any more. 
00, I beseech you, compose yourself ;— but this 
cloak is so confoundedly heavy—do just feel it** 

"Now Major "* 

" Well, no matter, my dear ; any thing to make 
you easy ;** and the poor Major buckled on his 
apparatus, while the lady set up the collar, clasp- 
ed the brooch, and drew the voluminous folds close 
round his person, already bursting at every pora 

" Now, Major, be sure you keep it dose round 
you, and, for any sake, dont open your collar— 
Do you promise?*' 
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"But, my dear Bell "* 

" Well, Major, I can only say ^ 

"Well, well,** gasped the poor Major, " that 10 
enou^** 

" There now, I feel quite comfortable,'' aaad 
the lady, as she completed her operations. 

"It is more than I do,** thought the Major, as 
he slowly sallied forth, and caught a glimpse of 
Lady RossviUe and Colonel Delmour, who had 
taken advantage of this conjugal delay to make 
th^ escapa " So my companions have got the 
start of me ;** and he footed away as fast as his 
short legs and ponderous doak permitted. But, 
in vain, like panting Time, did he toil after the 
fugitives, whose light figures and dastic steps 
mocked his utmost exertions to overtake them ; 
and the provoking part of it was, that whUe he 
was puffing, and blowing, and sawing the air 
with his arms, without ever gaining a single step 
upon them, they had the appearance of saunter- 
ing along quite at their ease, and deaf to his re- 
peated caUs. 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

" Oh ! sooner shall Uie rose of May 
Mistake her own sweet nishtin^e, 

And to some meaner minstrel's lay 
Open her bosom's glowing veil, 

Than Love shall ever doubt a tone, 

A breath of the beloved one !" 

Lalla Rookh. 

Me AM WHILE the lovers had much to say to each 
other; but, for a time, the eloquence and the ve- 
hemence of Colonel Ddmour bore down the soft- 
er accento of the Countess, as he pleaded his 
suit in aU the energy of passion, and appealed to 
herself as a witness of the injurious treatment ho 
met with from Mrs. St Clair. But when he pro- 
ceeded to urge immediate union as the only 
means of puting an end to the machinations 
against him, she stopped him by saying, " Do not 
renew that subject again for years to come, as you 
love me — ^I have promised my mother that I wiU 
enter into no engagement till I am twenty-one, 
but I promise you then *• 

" Then," interrupted Ddmour, impetuously,— 
" that is a mere mockery. Gl«trude, if you loved 
as I do, you would not talk so calmly of what 
may be years hence— every day seems to me an 
eternity, untU you are mine beyond the power of 
fate to separate us. Years ! better tell me at 
once that I have nothing to hope; despair itself 
would be almost a blessing compared to this in- 
tolerable agony of suspense." 

"Ah! Delmour, why should you be so unjust 
to 3rourself and me as to talk thus — ^I have no ' 
doubta of your fiuth and constancy, why should 
you have any of mine?" 

" Because no one can love as I do to distrao- 
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txMi, without inquietude — panion without pas- 
sion is an anomaly I cannot comprehend.** 

^ And lore without confidence in the person 
beloved seems to me still more inconceivai>le ; I 
lisve no more doubt of your fidelity than I have of 
myown,** 

^Bat every thing will be done to destroy your 
confidence in me — your mother is ambitious, QeX' 
trade, she wants a more splendid alliance for you ; 
she thinks 1 am unworthy of you, and perhaps she 
IS right-" 

^'Bot m that I must choose for myself, and 
she knows my choice is made," said the Countess 
with a blush. 

** But not confirmed— Ah ! Gertrude, would to 
Gbd you loved as I do ! — that you could conceive 
the miseries of separation — the worse than death 
it will be to me to part (ram you." 

'* But we shall see each other fiequently, you 
must give up the anny-^you must not go abroad 
afun — indeed, you must not— and then two years 
wiD soon pass away." 

" And in that time, whatmay notbee^cted by 
the misrepresentations of your mother and the 
artful innnuationsof that cold-bloodedstoic, Lynd- 
say?" 

^ You wrong your eousin, indeed you do, by 
such a supposition— he is far above any thing of 
the kind." 

''Has he never once said any thing that had a 
tendency to injure me in your estimation?" do- 
manded Colonel Delmour, turning his eyes full 
upon her. 

** If be had, he has certainly been rery unsuc- 
cessful," said the Countess, with a smile; ''bnt, 
indeed, Edward is incapable of meanly insinuat- 
ing " 

" What, he spoke out, then !" exclaimed Del- 
mour, passionately ; ^ he told you of the follies 
and the extravagances of my boyish days, in which, 
however, he himself went hand in hand-— and ex- 
aggerated them into vices — and warned you to 
beware cf the profligate, who had lost, I forget 
how many hundred pounds one ni^ at cards." 

''No, indeed, he told me nothing of all this — 
you wrong him — ^you misunderstand each other; 
but you must be better fiiends now that ha is my 
guardian." 

"Your guardian!" exclaimed Delmour, as if 
thunderstruck ; " what, in the name of Heaven, 
do you mean ?" 

" £2ven that it seems it was necessary for me to 
have guardians appointed, and so I have made 
choice of my cousin for one ; he has already 
proved himself my friend, on more occasions than 
one, and to him, I think, I owe my life ; you can- 
not, therefore, wonder at my clx^ce." 

" Yet you must be aware that Lyndsay is no 
fiiend to me, nor— I confess it—am I to him : we 
thmk difierently upon most subjects, and his 
creed is much too bigoted and intolerant for m&" 

" Indeed, I have not found him so ; on the con- 



trary, I should say he was extremely liberal in 
his sentiments and lenient in his judgments ; and, 
I am sure, he has a great deal more toleration 
than I have. I wish I saw you both better (riends 
—why should it not be so?" 

" Because I am no hypocrite, Gertrude ; and, 
perhaps, also, because— shall I confess my weak- 
ness to you— I am jealous that you should bestow 
so much of your regard upon him." 

" Jealous of my regard for Edward Lyndsay !" 
exclaimed the Countess; "then you would be 
jealous if I had a brother whom I loved." 

" Yes, I believe I should ; when a man loves, 
as I do, to adoration, he can seldom brook any 
interference in those afiections whicl^ougfat to bo 
exclusively his own ; your luke wanl^ sort of peo- 
ple, 1 know, make all welcome ; but I am not 
one of these. Ah! Gertrude, woman's heart is, 
indeed, a royal palace, if it admit but one guest, 
and then tis a ^orious privilege to be that one." 

" Nay, you would rather turn it into a cell, I 
think," said Gertrude, smiling, "and become v<Hir- 
self a moping monk." 

" No matter what it is, provided it is mine — 
solely and exclusively mine," returned Delmour, 
impatiently. 

"Bui being yours, wholly yours," said the 
Countess, and she blushed at the tone of empha^ 
tic tenderness with which she said it ; "surely 
you would not wish it to be unjust and ungrale- 
ful to all the world beside — such a thing would 
be no better worth having than this pebble on 
which I tread," as she touched one with her foot. 

" Do not blame me, Gertrude, because conscious 
that I possess a pearl richer than all its tribe, I 
fear to leave it open to all, lest even a part of it 
should be stolen from me — Common things may 
be shared — ^but, who could lose the hundredth 
part of a rare and costly gem without feeling 
that its value was gone ? Even such a miser am 
I with your afiections. You are all the universe 
to me ; day and night I think, I dream but of you 
—a desert iskind in the midst of the ocean with 
you would be a paradise. — Gertrude, if you 
shared in these^ feelings, how little would yon 
think or care for others in comparison." 

" Alas ! you little know — but how shall I con- 
vince you, sceptic as you are, of my — folly ?" 
added she with a smile ; "yon would not have 
me perjured, and to my mother — or drive from 
my house a friend and relation to whom I owe 
so much — or retract my word passed to him 
when I chose him for my guardian ?" 

Colonel Delmour remained silent 

" Surely you would not have me so base as to 
do any of those things, nor would you value such 
proofs of my attachment" 

Colonel Delmour found he had gone fiur enough 
for the present, and that, gentle and feminine as 
Gertrude was, his influence over her mind must 
be more gradual than he had expected. He saw 
that ha was beloved with all the fervour and sim- 
AS9 , 
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pUdty of a young and confiding heart— but love 
with her waa yet too pure, unsullied a passion, to 
have tainted the better feelings of her nature. 
These still flowed free and generous— she loved 
and was beloved, and her heart expanded beneath 
the joyous influence, and the bright rainbow hues 
of hope and fancy tinged every object with their 
own celestial colours. But no shade of suspicion 
or mistrust fell on the noontide of her happiness. 
Even the narrow, selfish, domineering sentimentB 
she had just heard fall from the lips of her lover, 
seemed to her to breathe only the quintessence of 
love, and she looked on him in all the calm radi- 
ance of a happy and trusting heart 

'* Be it agjou ^^ Qertnide," said he, ** my 
fate is in ySn* hands — ^you know your power, for 
I have told you what 1 am — proud, jealous, vin- 
dictive, perhaps, where you are concerned ; but 
such as I am, you have vowed to be mine— have 
you not?" 

" When I am twenty-one, that is, unless you 
shoiid change your mind," added she sportively. 

'* r'change !" repeated he : ** no^ Gertrude, you 
will see many a strange sight before that comes 
to pass — this river may change its course, and 
these rocks may change into plains, but my heart 
can never change in its love for you." 

Much more of the same sort passed, for lovers, 
il is well known, cany the art of tautology to its 
utmost perfection, and even the most impatient 
of them can both bear to hear and repeat the 
same thing times without number, till the sound 
become^ the echo to the sense or the nonsense pre- 
viously uttered. But lova«* walks ^d lovers* 
vows must have an end, and lady Rossville and 
Colonel Delmour found themselves at the Castle 
ere they had uttered one hundredth part of ail 
they had to say. 



CHAPTER LXXllI. 

** Hot from the field, indulge not yet your lioibs 
Id wisb'd reposK ; nor coart thie fanning gale, ' 
Nor taste the spring. Oh ! by the sacred tears ** 
Of widows, mothers, sisters, aunts, forbear !" 

Armstrong. 

** What have you done with the Major ?" ex- ] 
claimed his lady as they entered the saloon, and 
found her and Miss Pratt with their lieads to- 



Gertrudc was at a loss bow to answer this ques- 
tion, as, till this moment, she had as completely 
forgot the Major, as though no such person were 
in existence. 

"Where in the world is the Major?" was re- 
peated in a voice of alarm. 

** Very snug in his cloak probably," answered' 
Colonel Delmour, with a disdainful smile. 

"Lady Rossville — cousin, I entreat of you 
what has become of the Major 7" ^ 
1^0 



" I dare say he is not far ofl(" answered the 
Countess ; " but he did not overtake us." 

" Good gracious ! exclaimed the lady, all pant- 
ing with alarm, "did he not overtake you? then 
the Major is lost!" 

" My dear Mrs. Waddell, donH distress your- 
self," began Bliss Pratt; "depend upon it he'll 
east vip ; there's good daylight yet, and he may 
meet some of the work people in the woods ; and 
we'll send out some of the servants to seek for 
him. Colonel Delmotu-, will you pull the bell ; 
he never woukl think of taking the Crow*Foot 
Crag, and that's the only ugly turn about the 
banks— Lady Rossville, I'll thank you for the 
smelling-bottle there — there's not much water in 
the river just now — Jackson, a ^ast of water 
here as quick's you can, and send out some of 
the men to look for Matjor Waddell " 

" With bells, ropes, and lanthoni8,".flaid Colo- 
nel DeliBOur. 

"There is Major Waddell, Ma'am," said the 
pompous Jackson, as he glanced his eye, but with- 
out turning his head, towards the window. 

"Where?— Oh! where?" exclaimed his lady, 
as she flevif to the window. "Thank Grod !" aa 
she again stmk upon her seat 

The Major it certainly was in propria p^tma^ 
slowly and laboriously plodding his weary way, 
close buttoned to the chin, though evidently, 
ready to drop with heat and fatigue. He carried 
a handkerchief in his hand, which he ever and 
anon applied to his face^ which shone forth like a 
piece of polished yew. To add to his perturba- 
tioa. Miss Pratt, throwing openawindow, screech- 
ed out to him — 

"Come away. Major, make haste; — here's 
your good lady in hysterics almost about you." 

The poor Major, uttering an ejaculation of des- 
pair, did his utmost to mend his pace; and 
again the drooping capes, arms, sails, and tails 
of his cloak were all in commotion, as the iuMrard 
man struggled and plunged amidst the toils of 
broad-cloth and ti^nmen, till at length the whole 
mass came floimderii^ into the room. 

"O, Major!" exclaimed his lady faintly, as 
she rose to meet him. 

"My sweet girl, what is all this?" cried the. 
Major, as he cast back part of his folds, and ex- 
tended his arms like daws towards her. 

" I hale been 9o tiightened about you, Major. 
You roust have met with something ; you are so 
heated, and — do tell me what has happened ; I 
see y^u have met with something." i» 

" My dearest giri, I do assure you I have met 
with nothing. I have been rather on a wild-goose 
chilis^ to be sure, trying to overtake my cha^, 
the Countess there ; but," turning to Colonel M- 
mour and her, " I could not make you hear m^ 
at all, though I had you in sight almost all the 
w^." At this remark there was a smile on Co- 
lonel Delmour'St lip^ and a slight blush on Lady 
Rossville's cheek, which Miss Pratt did not like, 
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tnd a sort of vagne tremour rm through her 
fimme. 

"That wiB very odd," said Mrs. Major, reco- 
vering ; " 1 never doubted you were all together. 
I shall take care another tune how I trust you to 
walk without me. 0! you have got yourself 
heated to such a degree I am sure you will catch 
your death of cold. Pray, Miss Prat^ shut down 
that window ; now. Major, do sit away from the 
door, and, I beseech you, dont think of taking off 
yoiu- cloak till you are cooler." 

<< My dear Bell," gasped the almost suffocating 
Major. 

"Now, Major, I entreat of you ^» 

" But — 'pon my soul, this is a thousand degrees 
hotter than ever I felt it in Bengal" 

" Well — but. Major, you know very well how 
iU you were in consequence of throwing off your 
eloak suddenly one sunny day when you had.got 
yourself over-heated, and you promised me that 
you never would do so again." 

** But, my dear Bell^ this is absolutely like a 
day in June." . 

"N9W, Major, I can only say " 

But, happily for all concerned, the lady's say- 
ings were here stopped by the sound of the dress- 
ing-bell, and, half-distracted betwixt her desire to 
superintend Uie cooling of the Major, by keeping 
him in a hot room enveloped in his cloak, and her 
* anxiety to dedicate the full three-quarters of an 
hour to the duties of her toilet and the display 
of her Oriental finery, she felt much at a loss 
which to choose ; at length the woman prevailed 
over the wife, and the Major waa allowed to be- 
take himself to his dresang-room, while the lady 
repaired to hers. 



CIUPTER LXXIV. 

" Ah ! sure as Hindu legends tell, 
When Music's tones the bosom swell 
Tbe scenes of former life teium, 
Ere sunk beneath the norning star. 
We led our parent clunes afar, 
Immured in mortal forms to mourn. 

Or if, as ancient sages ween, 
Departed spiiits fadf unseen, 
Can mingle with the mortal thrmig, 
*Ti8 when from heart to lieart w««oi 
The deep-toned muuc of the soul 
That warbles m our Scottish song." 

Lbtdkn. 

At dinner, Mrs. Major re-appeared in a dress 
which might have done honour to Cmderelli^ 
godmother; but which, even with ffie aid of Hy^ 
fler Ally's carbuncle, had no effect in subduing un- 
ci* Adam's flinty heart towards l^e^ H^ how- 
ever, received her salutations with tolerable com- 
posure ; and, moreover, permittei^ her to toudi 
his hands, but as for shaking them, tfiat was an 
efibrt little short of tearing the limpet firom its na^ 
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tive rock. As for the Major, he was too much 
exhausted by the toils of the day to be able even 
to offend, being reduced to a state of perfect pas- 
siveness. 

" What a pretty woman your niece, Mrs. Wad- 
dell, is," whispered Miss Pratt, as uncle Adam 
and she stotted along, as usual, to dinner. 

" Pretty ! — what makes her pretty ? — wi* a face 
like a sooket carvey !" 

** Ah, to be sure, she's not like Lady RossviUe ; 
but where will you see the like of her ? such a dis- 
tinguished4ooking creature as she is ; for you see, 
although she has but that bit of myrtle in her hair, 
that she brought in her hand from the green-house 
before dinner, how much better her head looks 
than Mrs. Wnddell's with that fine pearl-sprig,# 
that must have cost her many a gold rupee ; — as 
A^ithony Whyte would say, she's really very 
classical." 

*' I wish you wad nae compare them," inter- 
rupted Mr. Ramsay, impatiently ; as his temper 
was still farther irritated at seeing the haughty, 
but graceful air with which Colonel Delmour led 
the Countess to the top of the table, and, as a 
matter of course, placed himself by her. 

''There's a bold stroke for a wife playing there ; 
but it won't do," again responded Miss Pratt, 
with a slight palpitation at the heart ; which she 
would have scorned, however, to have admitted, 
even to herself. 

Dinners *are conunonly dull things, unless 
when there is some bel esprit to take the lead, and 
act aa sauce piqumte to the company ; but hero 
was nobody (except Miss Pratt) who could, or 
would, lay themselves out to talk ; and even she 
was somewhat damped as the thoughts of her 
five guineas came across her, now and then, with 
a qualm. As if to counteract that, her chief busi- 
^ ness was in galling forth, and then construing 
Lady Rossvillc's most common civilities towards 
Mr. Lyndsay, to tbe great annoyance of both, 
and the repressed indignation of Colonel Del- 
mour. 

^ Mrs. Waddell thought nm^r the Major nor 
she met with that attention that was their due. 
She therefore sat very stately with Hyder Al- 
ly's carbuncle, emitting dark and lurid gleams, 
AS if it shared in her displeasure. In the evening 
it was somewhat better, though, in any way, it 
was difficult to get such incongruous materials, as 
the company was composed of, to hang together ; 
but, then, they were more at liberty to follow 
their own devices, and if music has not always 
charms to sooth a savage breast, it has, at least, 
the nerit of keeping civilized beings sometimes in 
•rder. Althou^ Lady RossviUe had little ex- 
pectation of deriving any pleasure firom an exhi- 
bition of Mrs. Waddell's musical powers, yet she 
was too polite to pass her over. 

" Pray, sing me a Scotch song," said she, seeing 
her preparingjo execute an Italian one ; *< I have 
taken quite atancy for Scotch songs." 
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''Scotch songs P* repeated Mrs. Waddell, with 
astonishment and contempt; ^I hope, cousin, 
you don*t think me quite so vulgar as to sing 
Scotch songs. 1 assure you they are quite ex- 
ploded from the drawing-room now: they are 
called kitchen songs," with an affected giggle. 

"Call them what they will," said Lady Ross- 
ville, " I shall certainly learn to sing the songs of 
my own country, and to sing them, too, in my 
own way, cmi amoreJ* 

" If so, you will sing them better than any 
mere taught singer will do," said Mr. Lyndsay. 

"But, I assure you, cousin, nobody sings them 
now,'* said Mrs. Major vehemently. 

" The more shame, then, to every body," said 
Gertrude. 
* "To every body who can sing them," said 
Lyndsay ; " but I believe it is much more difli- 
cult to sing one's national music well in their na- 
tive land, than it is to ' discourse most eloquent 
music' in a foreign tongue ; the first speaks to 
every one's heart and feelings, the other merely 
addresses itself to the ear or the taste, or, it may 
be, the ignorance of the audience. To sing 
Scotch Bongp well requires great compass of 
voice, a dear articulation, and the very soul of 
feeling." 

" Pray, Mr. Lyndsay, were you ever abroad ?" 
demanded Mrs. Waddell, abruptly. 

"I spent two years on the Continent; one of 
them in Rome." 

"Indeed!" in a manner as if she doubted the 
fact, and rather displeased to think that any 
body should have been where the Major had not 
been. 

" Well, I must say I am rather surprised at 
any body who has ever been abroad being able 
to tolerate Scotch music. I think you say. Ma- 
jor, you have had little relish for it since you 
were in India." 

"Oh 1 surely," said the Major, who just knew 
a drum from a fife. 

" I like every thing that is good of its kind," 
said Lyndsay. 

"Some of the Scotch airs are rather pretty," 
said Colonel Delmour, who, but for his abhor- 
rence of Mrs. Waddell, would have uttered 
an anathema against them. 

"And I hope you admire the words?" said 
Mrs. Waddell with an ironical air. 

" Indeed I do many of them," said Lady Ross- 
ville. " Here, for instance, is such a pret^ senti- 
ment prettily expressed," and, as she leant against 
her harp, she touched its chords, and sung with 
taste and feeling — 

** Will thou be my dearie, 
When sorrow wrings thy eentle heart, 
O, wilt thou let me cheer Uiee 7 
By the treasure of my soul, 
And that's the love I bear thoe." 

" Well, I suppose it's my want of taste, for I 
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can't say I can diaoover any thing very beautifal 
there," said Mrs. Major, with a disdainful toes. 
" My dearie ! what a vulgar expression ! how 
should I look, Major, if you were to call me your 
dearie? 

" Ha I lia !— very good ; but that is a charm* 
ing thing you sing, my dear, * Rosina miacaro^' " 
said the Major, who was half asleep. 

" Some of the Scotch songs are undoubtedly 
coarse, vulgar, and silly," said Lyndsay ; " and 
most of them sung from beginning to end would 
certainly be somewhat of a penance ; but many 
of them are charming, and a verse here and a 
verse there, in almost all of them, will be found to 
possess infinite beauty and " 

"I thought people who were really musical 
cared little for the words of a song," interrupted 
Mrs. Major, triumphantly. 

"Milton thought otherwise, and few will dis- 
pute his ear for music ; but if words are not fit to 
be heard, they ought not to be sung. It by no 
means follows, that because words are Scotch 
they must needs be vulgar ; on tlie contrary, I 
have heard good musicians say, that, from the 
frequent termination of the Scotch wonls in 
vowels, there is a soilness in the language which 
renders it much better adapted to music than any 
other, the Italian excepted, and then, what a 
superiority in the poctiy of our songs ! How 
little nature, feeling, or variety, is there in the 
greater part of the Italian ariettas and Venetian 
canzonettes." 

"Did you ever hear ^Dee tenUe pellpeeUeV^ 
asked Mrs. Waddell, with a consequential air. 

Mr. Lyndsay could scarcely restrain a smiloat 
the question, " Di tanH po/ptfi," being scarcely 
less hackneyed than " The Fk)wer of Dumblane,'' 
or "From the white blossom'd sloe," &c. 

But, without waiting answer, the lady forth- 
with squared her elbows, rounded her arms, 
spread out her fingers, and commenced, waving 
her head, and rolling her eyes from side to side, 
in the manner usually practised by vulgar afilectp 
ed singers, who try to make up by their bodily 
gestures for the want of all taste, feeling, and 
expression. 

Colonel Delmour had been talking to Lady 
Roseville, in a low voice, during the greater part 
of this colloquy, wliich otherwise he never would 
have sufibred to proceed, as he seemed to look 
upon the Major and his lady as quite beneath his 
notice ; and although he might have deigned to 
contradict, he never would have stooped to reason 
with either of them. When she began, he cer- 
tainly would have left the room, had not Ger- 
trude's presence restrained him; not that her sing- 
ing was more obnoxious to him than it was to 
Lyndsay; but the onftivas accustomed to con- 
sult only his own pleasure; the other to consi- 
der the feelings of others. 
^ "What a store of pretty old Scotch songs 
your sister Anne has," said Lady Rossville, trying 
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to gloss over die defidencies of the one sister in 
the praises of the other. 

^My sister Anne has a great store of non- 
sense in her head,** said Mrs. Waddell, with a 
toss of her own ; "it is so stufied with religion 
and poetry, I think; and with texts, and songs, 
and hymns, that there seems little room for good 
common sense," 

^Trom your account, she must greatly resem- 
ble a little quaint, simple sketch I have met with 
somewhere, and admired," said Lyndsay; "I 
think it is one of old Izaak Walton's. Speak- 
ings I presume, of some such person, he says, 
*To say truth, she is never alone, for she is still 
aeoompanied ¥rith old songs, honest thoughts, and 
prayers, but short ones.' " 

** That seems to suit my cousin Anne exactly," 
said Lady Roesville; ''she is very sweet and 
very pleasing and, I am sure, very good. I wish- 
ed her to have come here vnth my aunts ; but 
she writes me she cannot be spared at present, 
and they will not be persuaded to leave home, it 
seems — so we must do the best we can without 
th^m." 

Colonel Delmour placed some music before her, 
and they sung Italian a^d French duets for the 
rest of the evening. Miss Pratt and Mr. Ram- 
say battled away aa asual at backgammon ; but 
she was victorious, and again his suspicions of 
her recurred, and he thought — 

** I wish she may be the thing after all ; she 
kens owre weel how to shake the dice." 



CH4PTBR LXZV. 

** tJnlen one could cure men of being fooU, it ii to 
no pnrpoee to cure them of any foDy, aji it ia only ma^ 
kbg room for some other." 

HORACR WaLPOLB. 

Mrs. Waddell did not find herself at all at 
home at Rossville ; except Lady Betty and Miss 
Pratt, nobody seemed to notice her finery. The 
simplicity of Lady Rossville's dress was felt to be 
impertinent towards her, a married woman, 
and the Major could not stand beside Colonel 
Delmoui's lordly port and fashionable noneho' 
lance. 

Then, except at meals, there seemed no possi- 
bility of getting hold of uncle Adam, and there 
was no speaking to him before so many people ; 
it was only exposing him, poor man, to observa- 
tion, and the less he was called out the better. 
It was inconceivable, too, what he made of him- 
self all day, there was no j;etting a private word 
of him, and, in short, the result was a determina^ 
tion to depart the following day. Fortune, bow- 
ever, seemed to favour her design on uncle Adam, i 
as she found herself in the breakfast room with i 
only him and the Major j none of the others I 



of the party having yet appeared. She, therefore, 
accosted him in her most ingratiating manner, 
which was met, as usual, by a very cool response. 

" It is very difficult to get a word of you, uncle, 
except in the midst of these fine people. You 
seem always engaged — ^you are certainly compos- 
ing something." 

" Maybe I'm makin' my will," was the reply, 
in a manner most suspiciously calm and benign. 

"Indeed ! but I'm sure, uncle, you have no oc- 
casion to think of that just now. The Major and 
I were both remarking how uncommonly well 
you are looking — ^you were just saying to me 
yesterday, Major, that you really thought my 
uncle looked twenty years younger than he did 
last time you saw him." 

'* Yes, indeed, 'pon my word I think sa" 

*'It's a sign that change of air agrees with yoo, 
unde, so I hope you'll take a seat with the Ma- 
jor and me in our carriage, and accompany us to 
Thombank. I assure you I shall be quite af- 
fronted if you dont; after staying here so long, 
it will have a very odd appearance in the eyes of 
the world, if you pass the Major and me over, 
and me a married woman — and, besides, you 
know, unde, if you really wish to do any thing 
about your property, though I'm sure there can be 
no hurry about that, you know you are much nearer 
the law people at Thombank than here; and, 
indeed, Mr. Aikinhead the advocate has promised 
us a visit this vacation, and perhaps you might 
like to advise with him before ^ 

" I thank you, but I need naebody's advice as 
to the disposal o' my ain property," repUed uncle 
Adam, still preserving a sort of horrid supernatu- 
ral mildness ; " my mind's made up." 

** Indeed ! well, I really think I should be at a 
loss how to dispose of such a charming property 
as Bloom-Park." 

*' But I'm at nane— I'm just ^un to roak' a 
mortification* o't" 

**A mortification of Bloom-Park!" repeated 
Mrs. Wadddl, in tones well suited to the words. 

" A mortification, my dear Sir 1" ejaculated the 
Major. 

"Yes, just a mortification— what is there won- 
derful in that ?" 

" Why, I must say, I think, uncle, consider- 
ing ^ gasped Mrs. Waddell, vainly tiying to 

preserve her unrufiied dignity — "how much is 
done for the lower classes, now, I really think the 
higher ranks stand quite as much in need of mor- 
tiiications." 

"I think sae too, so it's lucky we're baith 
agreed." 

" I can assure you, uncle, ahhoi)^ it's a thing 
I ^ould not choose to say to every body, the 
Migor finds he has quite enough to do with his 
DKMiey." 

* In Scotland an endovrmeat is termed a Mortifkrar 
tiofi. 
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<< I fliiina doot it** 

** There is so much required now to support 
one'v rank in the world, that I assure you it's no 
joke." 

** Joke— wha said it was a joke ?** 

<' In short, uncle, I can assure you, in spite of 
the appearance we make in the eyes of the world, 
the Major and I both find ourselves pinched 
enough, and he now doubts very much about buy- 
ing a place ; although certainly Thombank does 
not suit us in many respects-Uhe house is very 
indifferent — ^we have only one drawing-room, and, 
with his connexions, that is not the thing ; and 
the garden is really a poor affair ; so that, alto- 
gether, I am really anxious the Major should find 
another residence." 

" He'll maybe find ane at Bloom Park before 
it's lang^" said uncle Adam drily. 

"O ! uncle, I'm sure wo never thought of that, 
and 1 thought you said you were going to make a 
mortification of it ?" 

** So I am— but it's to be a mortification as you 
say for the rich ; — it's to be a mortification for 
thae miserable, unfortunate men, that are mar- 
ried to taupies and haverels that spend a' theu* 
substance for them." 

Unde Adam had here broke out into his natural 
manner, and there is no saying how much plain- 
er he might have spoken, had he not, at that mo- 
ment, been checked in his career by the entrance 
of Mr. Ljrndsay, who was the only person (strange 
as it may appear) for whom he felt any thing ap- 
proaching to respect; but there was so much 
mildness and calnmess of manner, with so much 
manly dignity in his deportment, that even uncle 
Adam was ashamed to behave ill before him. 
The rest of the party came dropping in, and Mrs. 
Waddell, with one cheek very red, was obliged 
to take her seat in silence ; it gradually cooled, 
however, as she began to thhik it was just her un- 
cle's way ; he liked a rough joke, and so on ; 
whfle the Major, for some little time, sat revolv- 
ing whether he should not call upon the old man 
to say what he meant — if there was any thing 
personal in his allusion he but the poor Ma- 
jor, even to himself^ could not say what he would 
I do ; at last, he too gulped down the affiont with 
his last dish of tea, and, by the time break- 
fast was over, both were ready to enter the lists 
again with unde Adam. 

Upon hearing of the proposed departure of the 
Major and lady, Gertrude said all that was ne- 
cessary on the occasion ; but she was too sincere 
to be pressing^in her intreaties for them to pro- 
long their stay ; die fdt that her rdations were 
ridiculous, and she saw they were despised by 
Colond Delmour. It was rather a relid*, there- 
fore, to hear the^ were going away. Any de- 
ficiendes on her part were, however, amply aton- 
ed for by Miss Pratt, who was vehement m ker 
remonstrances, assuring them they had seen no- 
thing of Rossville yet, that it was really no visit at 
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an I people acBxc^ knew one tnothei's (ko«B 
till they had spent at least three days together, 
&c 

In spite of all that could be urged by Miss 
Pratt, however, the Major and lady remained fix- 
ed in their purpose to return htmie; all they would 
coneede was, to remain part of the morning, and 
the carriage and Cssar were ordered to be in rea^ 
diness accordingly. 

The breakfast party, with the exception of 
Lyndsay, having lounged over their repast to the 
utmost length of procrastination, read their letters 
and newspapers, pampered their dogs, and, in 
short, done all that idle people do to kill time, 
even at this very outset, en ifuuse, were severally 
sauntering away to try their skill mdividually, 
each their own way, when, as unde Adam was 
retreating, Mrs. Waddell followed him into the 
anti-room, and was, as usual, followed by the 
Major. 

'* Before we go, unde, I wish to know if there 
is any thing I can do for you : since you dont 
seem inclined to accompany us at present-*Any 
message to Bloom Park ? We shall pass dose 
by it, you know ; and, by-tlie-by, uncle, I really 
wish you would give us an order of admittance 
there— it has a most extraordinary appearance in 
the eyes of the worid that the Major has never 
yet been within your gate." 

"01 my dear Bdl, you know, if your unde 
has any objections to showing his grounds—'' 

" Weel, weel, dinna plague me, since it's to be 
a mortification at ony rate ; gj'e me pen and ink, 
and ye diall ha'e an order, if that's a' ye want," 
said Mr. Ramsay impatiently. 

Pen, ink, and paper, were speedily procured, 
and unde Adam, seating himself in a most deli- 
berate manner, piroduced the order. 

Mrs. Major glanced her eye upon it, then red- 
dened as she exdaimed — 

"Such a wayH)f wording it! — Good gradons! 
unde, can you suppose I will go on these terms 7 
< Admit Major Waddell and his wife!'— Wife! I 
really never met with any thing like that !" 

" What is't you mean ?" demanded unde Adam 
in a voice of thunder— -"Are you no Migor 
WaddeU'fwife?" 

" Why, my good Sir," began the Major, " you 
know it is not customary to call ladies of a certain 
rank wives now J' 

"Certainly not," interposed his lady; "I 
thought every body had known that!- Wiife! — 
what dse could you have said if the Major had 
been a carter ?" 

" What are you then, if you're no his wife ?" 

*«Why, my lady, you know, my dear Sir, 
would have been the more proper and ddicate 
thing." 

** Your leddy !" cried unde Adam^ with a sa^ 
donic kiugh, " your leddy !" ■ * 

" Certainly," said the lady, with much dignity ; 
"there caal»6 no douM about that; and I can a 
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jou, I have too nroeh respect for Major Waddell 
and myaelf, to suiKmt to any such low vulgar ap- 
peUation." 

**Vwe met wi' mony a daft thing in my day,** 
Mudunde Adam, ** but this beats them a' ; a mai^ 
lied woman thai^*no submit to be called a wife! 
I dinna ken what's to come next Will you be 
his dearie then 7" 

''Really, unde, I must say I have borne a 
great deal from you ; but there are some things 
that nobody can put up with, and there is a duty 
we owe to ourselves, that — ^I must say, I think 
neither the Major nor I have been very well used 
by you ;** and the lady's passion grew strong ; 
the Major looked frightened. 

** Do compose yourself, my dear ; I am sure 
your good unde had no intention of doing any 
thing disrespectfuL Why, my dear Sir, a very 
little will set all to righto," coring the pen to 
unde Adam ; " if ycQi will just take the trouble 
to write the line over again in the customary 
style, Major Waddell and lady, all will be wrll" 

*' I'll just as soon cut off my finger," said unde 
Adam, ferodously ; '* and if she winna gai^ to 
my house as your wife, she shall ne'er set her 
foot in't in ony other capadty.'* 

"My dear Bell, you hear that," said the poor 
Major. 

'* Yas, Major, I do ,* but I have too much re- 
spect for you to give up the point ; it would be^ 
lowering you, indeed, in the eyes of the world, if 
I were to allow myself to be put on a footing 
with any common man's wife in the country. It 
is what I will not put up vnth." And with much 
majesty she seized the order and put it into the 
fire. 

Uncle Adam looked at her for a moment, as if 
be, too, would have burst into a blaze. TImu, as 
if disdaining even to revile her, he walked out of 
the apartment, banging the door after him in a 
manner enou^ to have raised the ghost of Lord 
Chesterfidd. 

** The dd gentleman is very testy this mom- - 
ing," said the Major. 

''I am surprised at your patience with him. 
Major ; I have no idea of allowing one's self to be , 
trampled upon in this manner — ^Wift! I really 
cant think enough of it ! What else could be have 
said, speaking of my coachman's wife ?" 

"It's very true, my dear, the sa/ne thing struck 
me ; and, in a political point of view, I assure you 
I think it the duty of every gentleman, who wishes 
weQ to the government of the country, to support 
the standing order of things, and to keep up the 
existing ranks of society." 

"That is exactly wliat I think. Major; it is 
^uite necessary thme should be distinction k^t 
up — ^Wife !— every beggar has a wife I" 
* " Undoubtedly, my dear ; beggar-wi^ in fact, 
' * means ndther more nor less than the wife of a 
beggar-man ; attd,*in these times, when there is 
wch a tendency to a bad ^irit amon^ the peo- 



ple and such an evident wish to bring down the 
higher ranks to a level with themsdves, it beoomee 
the duty of every gentleman to guard his privi- 
leges with a jealous eye." 

" I for one certainly never will give in to these 
liberty and equality notions, that I am deter- 
mined." 

" I hope not, indeed," said the Major, warmed 
into fervour by the spirit of his lady, " I hope not, 
indeed." 

" How," said the lady, " can my servanto pos- 
sibly look up to me with proper respect, when I 
am brought upon a level with themselves ?" 

" You are perfectly ri^t, my dear, they etumU 
do it, it is impossible." 

" Perfectly — ^wife, indeed !" 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 

" Leath we are to disets or hurt your persone ony 
wayii, and far leather to want you," 

BiNNATTMB's Joumal. 

Tbe dialogue was now at its lowest ebb, when 
Miss Pratt came pattering into the room full 
speed. 

While this disturbance was going on in one 
room, Mrs. St Clair was conversing with Mr. 
Lyndsay in another on the subject of her daugh- 
ter's pupilage, and Lady Rossville and Colonel 
Delmour found themselves together in the draw- 
ing-room, where they flaUered themselves with en- 
joying an uninterrupted Ute-l-tite. But within 
the drawing-room was a small turret, containing 
piles of music, pori'feuilUs of drawings and en- 
gravings, heaps of worsteds and sewing-silks, and, 
in short, a variety of miscellaneous articles, which 
the Countess had not yet had leisure to look over. 
This was a favourite haunt of Miss Pratt's, who 
was fond of picking and grubbing amongst ether 
people's goods; not that she actually stole, but 
that, as she expressed it, she often met with bits 
of things that were of no use to any body, and 
that when she showed to Lady Rossville, she al- 
wa3rs made her welcome to. For some time her 
head had been completely immersed in a large 
Indian chest, containing many odds and ends, a 
few of which she bad selected for the purpose of 
being hinted for, and she was just shaking her 
ears from the cobwebs they might have contracted 
in their researches, when they were suddenly 
smote with the soun4 of her own name, pronounc- 
ed by Colonel Ddmour ; she beard the Countess's 
voice in reply, but it was too soft and low to ena- 
"ble her to ascertain her words. 

" Since Miss Pratt is disagleeable to you and 
odious to me, why don't you dismiss her the house, 
tten 7" asked Colonel Ddmour. " Much as you 
despise her, she may do mischief— Ah, Gertrude !" 
But iwre Colonel Delmour's voice sunk into a 
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tMideier stnin, and its ondistinguiahable accents 
only, penetrated the massive door which was be- 
twixt them. Miss Pratt had met with many a 
bufl^ in her day, but she never had met with any 
thing like thie, and her ears tingled with rage and 
mortificatbn at hearing herself talked of in such 
a manner. 

*< I wish Anthony Whyte heard him," was her 
first mental ejaculation, though even to herself, 
had she considered a moment, the mortifying con- 
viction must have been, that, if Anthony Whyte 
did hear it, it would only be to laug^ at it She 
tried to make out something more, which might 
prove either a confirmation or a refutation of this 
opprobrious expression; but "love— doubts — 
adore — agony — suspense — unalterable heart — 
wholly mine," &c were all she could pick up ; 
but these were too much — the sword that had just 
fallen upon her cut two ways, if not three; her 
respectability (and that was her weak side) was 
compromised ; her footing in a house she had long 
looked upon as a home was endangered, and her 
five guineas were in the most imminent periL 
In short, she found she was in a very great 
scrape, and the best thing she could do at pre- 
sent would be to take the first word of fiyting and 
depart 

" Dismiss, indeed ! dismiss one*s own blood !" 
and Miss Pratt^s danced and bubbled at the bare 
thought of such a thing. There was a little back 
stair from the turret, by which she could emerge 
without goingthrough the drawing-room and con- 
fronting her adversaries, and to that she betook 
herself, and after a little searching, found the Mar 
jor and his lady just beginning to recovOT their 
equilibrium. When one's mind is ruffled, it is 
always a satisfiurtion to meet with Athers in the 
same state, especially when the cause is some- 
what similar, and though neither party would 
for the woiid have betrayed to the other the cause 
of its discomposure, yet both felt that sort of 
secret sympathy which made it hail fellow, well 
met! 

Miss Pratt was too experienced in the art of 
offering visits, securing a seat in a friend's car- 
riage, and such Uke mancnuvres, to be at any loss 
on the present occasion ; and as the Major and 
lady, in spite of all their finery, were not particu- 
lariy sought after, they were much flattered at 
the compliment, and soon settled that she should 
accompany them, in the first instance, to Thorn- 
bank, where she insinuated she would not be al- 
lowed to remain long, as both Lady Wellwood 
and Lady Restall would go mad if they heard 
she was in their neighbourhood, till they got bold 
ofher. 

This important point settled, the next thing to 
be done was to give all possible bustle and im- 
portance to her departure, that she might not a^ 
pear to have been driven away by any thing itmi 
insolent puppy had said ; — she had no notion of 
sneaking away, as if her nose had been bleeding, 



or showing herself any way flustered, or giving 
him the slightest satisfaction in any way. She 
therefore went openly to work — rung all the bdls 
— called to the servants — spoke loudly, but calm- 
ly, about her preparations to Lady Betty and Mis, 
St Clair ; and finally repaired to the room, where 
she had left the Countess and her lover, and 
where she still found them. 

*' Well, Lady Rossville, Pm just come to apo- 
logize to you for doing what is really an ill-bred 
thing; but your good friends, the Major and his 
lady, have prevailed on me to take a seat in their 
carri&ge ; and, as there's many visits I ought to 
have paid long ago, our cousins, the Millbanks 
for one, I'm just going to run away from you. I ' 
declarethere'sthe carriage ; and, by-the-by. Count- 
ess, there's a bit of Indian silk I have of yours 
that I got for a pattern, and have always forgot 
to return — but 1 shall bring it with me next time 
I come," with a look of cool defiance at Colonel 
Delmour. 

" You are perfectly welcome to it," said Lady 
Rossville, in some little embarrassment what to 
say next — ^'^ but this is a very sudden resolution 
of yours." 

** I'm a great enemy to your long preparations, 
— ^a long warning is just a lingering parting, as 
Mr. Wh3rte says, so farewell. God bless you, my 
dear' and take care of yourself," in a most em- 
phatic and oracular tone — " take care of yourself 
and," — in a loud whisper,'* if you would take an 
old friend's advice, you would dismiss at least one 
of your lovers," with a glance at Colonel Del- 
mour, who, from the moment of her entrance, had 
been amusing himself with a musical snufiPbox, 
which he continued to play ofi'with the most un- 
ceasmg attention, as if quite unconscious of her 
presence. Grertrude was leaving the room with 
Miss Pratt, to do the parting honour to her guests 
— when, looking up, he called — '* Shall I walk to 
tlie stables now, and examine the state of your 
stud, or shall I wait for you 7" 

" I am no judge of horses," answered the Count- 
ess — ** so I shall leave that department entirely 
to you," — and she passed on to the saloon before 
Miss Pratt could find words to express her indig- 
nation at finding be had already begun to intei^ 
fere in the Rossville menage. All was now leav- 
taking — regrets, compliments, promises and invi- 
totions, and final adieus — and the trio at length 
were wheeled off Much solace they found in 
each other's society during the drive, for each and 
all of them had something to animadvert upon as 
to the state of aflairs at Rossville. 

Unde Adam missed Miss Pratt at dmner, and 
the kind message she had left for him with Mrs. 
St Clair was not delivered. Lyndsay was out of 
spirits, and Lady Rossville was inattentive ; and, 
in short, uncle Adam began to feel himself one 
too many. He was also within two pages of the 
end ot Guy Mannering; and, therefore, upon r^ 
tiring to his chamber, he sent off a line to the 
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Bine Bour, deairiiig a chaise might be sent for him 
the fbllowiog moroing at six o'clock. 



CHAPTER LXXTIL 

** Ah ! what will not a woman do who loves ! 
What means will she refuse to keep that heart 
Where all her joys are placed !" 

Drtden. 

Thb seeds of false shame were beginning to 
he sown in Lady Rossville^ heart, and she was 
secretly pleased when she heard of uncle Adam's 
intended departure. She felt the contrast between 
Colonel Delmour and him was too much ; the 
gulf seemed impassable that was betwixt them, 
and it was painful to her to feel that she was 
ashamed of her uncle. 

*' I wonder why I never felt this with Edward 
Lyndsay," thought she ; ^ it must be that he is 
not so refined in his ideas as Delmour," and with 
that answer the thought passed away from her 
mind. She, however, pressed her uncle to wait 
breakfast, and to accept of her carriage to take 
him home ; but he was resolute in taking his own 
way, which was commonly the most uncomfort- 
able that could be contrived. 

" Fare ye weel," said he, with something of 
softness in his look and manner; "ye want nea- 
thing frae me, so you'll tak naething." 

"No, indeed, my dear uncle," said Gkrtriade, 
affectionately shaking his hand, "I do notreqmre 
any thing ; but I shall always remember your 
kindness to me when I did } I only wish I could 
make you as happy as— as 1 am myself," added 
she, with a smile and a blush. 

Mr. Ramsay shook his head, and uttered some- 
thing betwixt a groan and a hem. 

" Wed, weel, I wish it may last, but ' rue and 
thyme grow baith in ae garden ;' but I need nae 
fash to gi'e ye ony o' my advice, for whan folk 
need naething else, they'll no tak that ; so fare 
ye woel;" — and with something amounting al- 
most to a squeeze of the hand, in its own un- 
couth way, the uncle and niece parted. Her re- 
lief from the presence of her mother's relations 
was, however, of short duration. 

The following days were almost entirely devot- 
ed to business, for Lord Millbank and Mr. Alex- 
ander Black came to Rossville, and long meet- 
ings and discussions ensued, at many of which 
Oertrude was obliged to be present, to her and 
Colonel Delmour's infinite weariness and chagrin. 
His only solace, during the hours she was shut 
up from him, was in lounging about the house 
and grounds, devising plans of useless expense, 
which he longed impatiently to have put in execu- 
601L No views of beneficence or charity made 
any part of his schemes ; his every idea centered 
in 8elf-indul^nce,«nd juxuiy and magnificence 



were all to which he looked as his recom- 
pense. 

At length the business was brought to a con- 
clusion, and Gertrude was once more at liberty, 
for Mrs. St Clair, aOer several ineffectual 9.U 
tempts to gain the entire direction of her daugh- 
ter, and the control of her every action, found it 
vain, and she was therefore obliged to carry the 
reins with a li^t hand, lest the Countess should 
have sought to free herself from them altogether. 

Lyndsay alone, of all the guests, now remain- 
ed, and he still lingered, as though loth to give 
her up entirely to the influence of Colonel Del- 
mour. He was aware that the heart cannot be 
long and exclusively devoted to one object with- 
out contracting somewhat of affinity towards it ; 
and he sighed in bitterness of spirit, when he 
thought how Qertrude's nature, even now, with 
all its faults, still so pure, so lofty, so gene- 
rous, so amiable, would be debased and per- 
verted by the baser alloy with which it mingled. 
What a different creature might she become 
under other guidance, so easily managed when 
her affections led the way ! — what capacities of 
happiness for herself and others seemed now at 
stake !— But alae ! how misdirected, how useless, 
ifnot pernicious, might they become under such 
control I — and Lyndsay, unlike himself, became 
wavering and irresolute as to the part he ought 
to act Every day seemed to increase the alien- 
ation betwixt Colonel Delmour and him ; but on 
I.yndsay's part it was so calm and mild, so free 
from all wrath and bitterness, that it might have 
escaped notice altogether, but for the sort of re- 
pressed animosity which the other occasionally 
betrayed. 

" Why il it," said Lady Rossville one day to 
her lover, " that Edward and you are not better 
friends ? — Has any misunderstanding taken place 
betwixt you, for you are not even upon the same 
terms you were when I first saw you ?— then you 
walked, rode, shot, conversed together; but now 
you seem carefully to avoid all interoourae — ^it is 
unpleasant to me to witness all this." 

" 'Tis you yourself are the cause of it, Grer- 
trude," answered Colonel Delmour, warmly. — 

" How can you imagine I can endure the sight 
of a man who, knowing the terms we are upon, 
yet presuming on the encouragement you give 
him, dares to love you, and is, at this moment, 
planning to undermine me in your affections 7 — 
By Heaven, I think I am but too patient!" 

** Lyndsay love me !" exclaimed the Countess ; 
"what a. fancy!" but, at the same moment, a 
confVised crowd of half-formed, half-forgotten 
thoughts rushed upon her mind, and raised a 
blush on her cheek, whidi did not escape Del- 
mour's notice. 

" Yes, in his own cold-blooded, methodistical 
Way. not in the way I love you — to madness — to 
idolatry: his existence, his soul are not bound np 
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m yoa as miae are f but he would oupplaiit me 
if he could." 

** His love must, indeed, be of a difiereot nature 
from yours," said LAdy RossviUe, trying to laugh 
away Colonel Delmour's roused passion, *'for he 
has scarcely ever said a dvil thing to me { and as 
for a compliment, I have sometimes tried whether 
I could not extort one from him, but never have 
suceeeded. Nay, dont frown so, Delmour — 
if Lyndsay does not flatter, at least he never 
frowns." 

This remark did not dispd the cloud from her 
lover's brow ; on the contrary, he bit his lip, as if 
to repress the rising of his anger : ailer a few mo- 
mentA he said, m a subdued voice, — " I have ne- 
ver flattered you, if by flattering you mean insin- 
cerity ; but 1 had flattered mysdf that you had 
been above practisiag those paltry arts, by which 
so many women seek to enhance their value. I 
flattered myself^ Gertrude, that you had been su- 
perior to coquetiy ; but when I see you encourag- 
ing the attentions of one, who presumes to love 
you even in the &ce of him to whom you have 
given your vows — one, too, whom you must 
know to be my enemy, can you wonder that I 
am sometimes driven to hate him, and almost to 
doubt whether you really love me ?" 

"Unjust, unkind !" said hady RossviUe, turn- 
ing from him in displeasure. 

** No, Grertrude, *tia you who are unjust, unkind ; 
my heart is solely yours ; its every thought and 
wish centre in you; but it must have yours — 
yours wholly iind undivided in return ; less will 
not satisfy love such as mine." 

Lady RossviUe remained silent, and Colonel 
Delmour's agitation increased. 

** I see how it is," cried he, passionately; " his 
artfiil insinuations have prevailed ; — but he shaU 
answer for this." 

Q«rtnide laid her hand upon his arm, while 
tears burst from her eyes. 

'* Ah ! Delmour, if you bve me as you say you 
do, why do you thus grieve me ? — ^I would not for 
worids willingly afflict you !" 

"But you do," interrupted he; "you toiture 
me to agony, and when I dareHo oomplam, you 
veproach me." 

"TeU me what it is you require of me, since 
aU I have done and sufiered for your sake is in- 
sufficient" 

" AU that I re<iuire of you, Gertrude, is, that 
you will not at least ask me to become the bo- 
som-friend of one who, I know, seeks to under- 
mine me in your aflections — ^I cannot be the friend 
of a hypocrite." 

"Edward a hypocrite! — Ah! Delmour, how 
your passion misleads you !— He is all truth and 

openness — he is, indeed " then, after a pause» 

" When I look back a few mouths, and think of 
the state of incertitude I was then in as to youf 
foith and oonstancy— when at times my own wss • 
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almost shaken by my doqbt8*-<«t such a tone hM 
Lyndsay been what you suppose, had he soo^ 
to ingratiate himself with me— I do not know — 
I cannot tell — ^perhaps he might have gained an 
influence over me. But, indeed, he never tried, 
he never spoke to me as a lover; but, on every 
occasion he proved himself my friend, — ^as such 
I roust always consider him. — ^Do not, then, dear 
Dehnonr, embitter my peace with any of those 
idle jealousies; the time is past," added she, 
with a smUe, " for Lyndsay to think of loving mo 
now." 

" But he does love you, Gertrude— I read it in 
thft agitation he betrayed upon my arrival — he 
guessed his schemes would then be frustrated — 
he knew that I detested all underhand plots, and 
would come boldly forward, and bring matters to 
an issue. I did so — ^you have promised to be 
mine—he knows you have, and yet he would 
supplant me if he could. And is it right in you, 
Grertrude, warned as you are of aU this, to conti- 
nue to encourage him, and lavish your attentions 
on him ?" 

" What can I do?" asked the Countess, begin- 
ning to give way to her lover's vehemence, and 
to believe that she reaUy was doing wrong; 
" What would you have me do 7 ^ 

"Nay, it is not for me, Gertrude, to point out 
the line of conduct you ought to pursue, I leave 
that to yoursel£ I would have concealed from 
you, if I could, aU that you have made me sufier; 
but when you caU upon me to make a friend of 
the man who, in spite of our mutual vows, dares 
to love you ^" 

" But this is mere fancy." 

" No— I speak from certainty. Gertrude, is it 
possible you can be so blind as not to have per- 
ceived it yourself?" 

" Would that I were both blind and deaf to aU 
the jarring elements, which are for ever threaten- 
ing my peace," said lady RossviUe sorrowfuUy ; 
" How happy, how perfectly happy might I be but 
for the passions and the prejudices of others ; but 
it is distracting to me to see aU those I love thus at 
variance. If this is the necessary consequence of 
riches and grandeur) Oh I how wilhngly would I 
exchange them for good-will and mutual confi- 
dence !" and the tears dropped from her eyes as 
she leaned -her head upon her hand. 

" Gertrude, dearest, most beloved, forgive mo 
that I have thus distressed you — were you but 
mine, aU these doubts would vanish ; but whUa 
it is in the power of malice or treachery yet to se- 
parate us, can you wonder that it requires aU your 
lote to stiU the tumults of my heart? Call it sus- 
picion—jealousy — what you wUl ; until you are 
once mine, your partiality for Lyndsay wUl con- 
stitute the torment of my life." 

" And I roust become unjust, ungrateful, to one 
to whom I owe so much ? Ah ! Delmour, at what 
a price must I satisfy you !" 
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eHAFTUt UOVm. 

** Hunun f«iito with human grief confesf 

»Ti« thou art changed *' 

Peior. 

From this time Gertrude^a manner was wholly 
changed towards her cousin. Instead of the sweet 
smile with which she used to welcome him, her 
eyes were now commonly averted from him, and 
an air of constraint and embarrassment had suo- 
«eeded the open, confiding carelessness which had 
hitherto marked their intercourse. 

Lyndsay felt the change, and was at no loss ^ 
guess the cause. The books they had been read- 
ing together, the songs they used to sing together, 
were now discarded for others of Colonel Del- 
mour's choice, and she read and sung with hii% 
and with him only. The plans they had been 
carrying on together were stopped or overturned, 
and others of a totally different nature were 
adopted. 

•* Will you walk with me to-day, Gertrude ?*» 
asked Lyndsay, one morning, when he accidents 
ally was left alone with her ; " it is long sinoC yon 
have seen your school-house, should you not like 
to look at it, and see what progress it has made 
since we last saw it together?" 

"Certainly, I should like very much to see it; 
but the phaeton and horses Colonel Delmour or- 
dered for me have arrived, and I promised to take 
a drive with him.** 

" Perhaps you #iU drive that way, and I shall 
meet you there ?" 

" I am afraid it will not be possible f then af- 
ter a pause, she added, '< I am afraid yon will 
think me very foolish and expensive, as you tell 
me I have not much money to squander ; but Co- 
lonel Delmour and I discovered such a lovely lit- 
tle spot lat^y on the banks of the rivor, just a lit- 
tle below the cascade you know, a sort of tiny 
Paradise, that the thought struck us both of ma- 
king a sort of miniature of a ferme omie, quite a 
baby-house thing, in fact— a sort of Lilliputian 
bean ideal of rustic life,*' said she, attempting by a 
laugh to hide her conf\ision, "with a flower-gar- 
den and all sorts of prettinesses, for you know 
flowers are my passion, and we appointed to meet 
some of the pecrple there to-day, to talk and walk 
over it ; but I am afraid you will think " 

" Yoo did not use to be so afraid of me^ Qep- 
trnde," said Lyndsay mildly, but gravely ; " what 
have I done to inspire you with so much dread ?** 

" You know you are my guardian now," said 
she, with an assumed gayety j " of course, it is mf 
duty to be a little afraid of you, especially when 
I know I deserve a scold." 

"Well, you will be relieved from you^ fears, I 
shall leave you to-day." 

"My dear cousin, I spoke but in jest," cried 
Gertrude, thrown ofi'her gvud, and rehipsing 
into her natural manner. 
6* 



"Not enliiely," said Lyndaajr^ with a melan* 
choly smile ; " but whether you fear me or not, 
I fed you no longer look upon me as your friend," 

" Indeed you wrong me," cried the Countess, 
in emotion ; " I never can cease to regard you as 
my friend, wotdd you but become the friend of. 
those who are dear to me." 

" Impossible V* exclaimed Lyndsay, while a 
flush passed over his face, and he was for a mo- 
ment silent ; he then added in a calmer tone, " I 
trust I am no one's enemy — ^I wish well to all 
mankind, and so far I may style myself the friend 
of all; but with some characters, farther I cannot 
ga" 

Lady Rossville coloured deeply, and remamed 
silent ; but, from her lo<^ and air, she was evi- 
dently displeased. 

" You distrust me, Grertrude," said Lyndsay, 
at length breaking silence, "and that is worse 
than being afraid of me." 

" I am, perhaps, too little distrustful of any 
one," answered she — "it is not my nature to sus- 
pect evil — I hope it never will— surely there are 
other marks by which we may know those who 
love us, than any that base su^icion can furnish 
us witlv* 

" Yes, and here is one," said Lyndsay, takmg 
a book fWmi aqjtongst a mass of French novels 
which lay upon the sofa-table. It was the Life of 
Colonel Hutchinson, and Lyndsay had begun to 
read it to her before Colonel Delmour's arrival, 
since when it had lain neglected — " here is a pic- 
ture of true and faithful love; who studies that 
may soon learn to distinguish the real from the 
counterfeit ;" and ho read that simple description 
of the perfection of human attachment with an 
emotion' which showed how deeply he felt it 

" There is this only to be recorded, that never 
was there a passion more ardent and less idola- 
troas — he loved her better than his life, with inex- 
pressible tendemesse and kindnesse-— hadamost 
high and obliging esteeme of her — ^yet still consi- 
dered honour, religion, and duty, above her, nor 
ever suffered the intrusion of such dotage as 
should blind him from marking her imperfec- 
tions; these he looted on with such an indul- 
gent eye as did not abate his love and esteeme 
^her while it augmented his love, and blotted 
out all those spots which might make her appeare 
lease worthy of that respect he paid her."* 

He laid down the book, but Lady Rossville 
made no comment — she continoed to busy her^ 
sdf arranging some fine forced flowers, whidi had 
just been brought her, in a vase, and seemed to 
give her whole attention to theuL This conti- 
nued for some minutes, and Lyndsay made no 
attempt to interrupt her; but, on hearing the 
soond of a carriage, she raised her head, and 
saif the phaeton driven by Colonel Defanour, and 
diAwn by four beautiful horses, followed by two 
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grooms, mounted on two of the same set A 
throb of pride and pleasure was felt at her heart, 
as she looked at the elegant bauble which had 
stopped opposite the saloon ; and as she threw 
open the sash with childish delight, DeUnour 
called to her, to know if she was ready. She an- 
swered in the affirmative, and was leaving the 
room to put on her things, when Lyndsay said — 

'* is it thus, then, we are to part, Gertrude, af- 
ter all the pleasant friendly days we have passed 
together?" 

Lady RossvUle stopped, and turned towards 
him — ^** You are not serious iB thinking of leav- 
ing us to-day ?" 

" I am indeed, perfectly so.** 

''At least stay till to-morrow — thii^is such a 
strange hurried way of leaving us — pray, give us 
one day more?" 

" I would give you many days if they codd be 
of service to you, but that cannot be ; forgive 
me, my dear cousin, if I have pained you — fare- 
well— irod bless you.** 

Gertrude's heart swelled, and the tear «tarted 
to her eye, as she returned the affectionate pres- 
sure of her cousin's hand— rbut she repressed her 
emotion — 

"You will come again soon,** said she — ^but 
Lyndsay made no reply, and they parted. 

'4 fear I have not done as I ought," thought 
Gertrude with a sigh, but m another moment the 
thou^t was gone, and she was seated by her 
lover. The equipage was perfect, the day was 
beautiful, all was gayety and brightness — Colonel 
Delmour was more than usually delightful, and 
Lyndsay was forgotten. 



CHAPTER LXZIZ. 

** Serment d*aimer toujours, ou de n'aimer jamais, 
tm paroit un peu t^meraire.'* 

VOLTAIRK. 

Several days passed in the same manner, and 
every day some new scheme tf useless profiosion 
was suggested by Colonel Delmour, and adopted 
by the Countess. New stables must be built to ac- 
commodate the additional number of horses he de- 
clared to be absolutely necessary ; the present bil- 
liard-room was inconvenient, a new one would cost 
a mere trifle ; there was no good music-room, and 
there was no living in the country without a private 
theatre ; the present library might be turned into 
a conservatory, and the smooth green bank, which 
sloped gradually down to the river, must be 
changed into an Italian garden, with hanging ter- 
races and marble fountains, and he sketched a 
design of the whole so beautiful, that the Counts 
ess was in ecstasies. 

Mrs. St Clair witnessed all this with very dif- 
ferent feelings ; but she saw the ascendancy Co- 
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lonel Ddrnour had gained Cfwet her dau^ter wm 
absolute, and she feared to come to extremitiea 
with either of them, lest it should prove the means 
of throwing her more completely into his power, 
and he might prevail upon her to unite herself to 
him, notwithstanding her promise to the contrary. 
She had remonstrated with both on the impro- 
priety of Colonel Delmour continuing to reside at 
RossviUe in the present situation of the family; 
but her words produced no effect, till at length, 
finding she could not dislodge him, she formed 
the resolution of taking Lady Rossvillo to Lon- 
don, as the best means of detaching her, in some 
d^ree, from him. She thought of Lyndsay's 
words too, " Let her see others no less gifted than 
he is," — and she thou|^t it was not impossible 
that a change mightbe wrought in Gertrude's sen- 
timents; at least there was more likelihood of 
its being effected amidst the novelty and variety 
of the metropolis than in the romantic sedusioa 
ofRoesville. 

This resolution caused infinite chagria to 
the lovers. To Gertrude's young enthusiastic 
heart, all happiness seemed centered in the spot 
which contained herself and the idol of her afiec- 
tions ; and although the mere inanimate objects 
of nature, woods, rocks, water, are in themselves 
nothing, yet combined with the associations of 
fancy and memory, they acquire a powerful hold 
upon our hearts. £very step to her was (raoght 
with fond ideas ; for it was at RossviUe her feel- 
ings had been most powerfully excited, whether 
to joy or sadness; and Rossilille, its trees, its 
banks, its powers, seemed all entwined Mrith her 
very existence. It is thus, when the heart is ex- 
clusively occupied vnth one object, it clings with 
fond tenacity to every circumstance connected 
with it 

"Ah, mamma," said she, with a sigh, "how 
sad to think of leaving RossviUe, when it is just 
beginning to burst forth in all its beauty ; and to 
immure ourselves amidst the stone, and lime, and 
smoke, and dust of London : do only look at 
these almond trees and poplars." 

But Mrs. St Clair put it on the footing of her 
health, which required change of air and scene^ 
and a consultation of the London Faculty ; and 
her daughter could say no more. 

Colonel Dehnour shared in her regrets; but 
his arose from a different cause : his heart was too 
worldly and sophisticated to participate in those 
pure and siinple pleasures which imparted such 
delight to hers. ^But he was aware of the admira- 
tion Geitrude would excite when she made her 
appearance in London ; and he was unwilling that 
she should be seen there until she should be in- 
troduced as his wife. He thought too well of him- 
self and her, to dread any rival in her afiections ; 
but still the gay world was very un&vourable to 
the growth of sentiment; there was a multiplicity 
of objects — a diversity of amusements — aglare — 
a glitter and bustle, that could not fail to distract 
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Iier attentkm, and weaken &d strength (Vf that ex- 
closive attachmQBt efae now cheristhed for him ; 
and, selfish and engrossing as he was, he felt the 
charm would be diminished were the devotion 
lessened. 

Bat, in his murmurs and repinings, Gertrude 
heard only the same tender regrets which filled 
her own heart even to overflowing, and she loved 
him the more for this sympathy in her feelings. 
The day before that on which they were to set off, 
was the Ck)untess*s birthday, but sh^ivould not 
have it observed. 

"This day two years, ^ it shall be celebrated 
gaily, nobly, if you will," said she. 

*'And must this one pass away, like other 
vulgar hours,'' said Delmour, unmarked by aught 
to distinguish it from conunon days, without a 
single memorial to mark it? Poor that I am, I 
have not even the most trifling memento to lay at 
your feet" ' 

** I will not tax you so unmercifully, as did the 
ladies of old their lovers," said the Countess, with 
a smile ; " I want neither a dragon's scale nor a 
hydra's head, nor even a glass of singing-water, 
nor a branch of a talking-tree ; but you shall bring 
me, from the green-house, a rose tmt^ue, and that 
shall be my only gaud to-day." 

Colonel Delmour brought the rose. Lady 
Rossville drew from her finger a rare and costly 
gem, which bad belonged to the late Earl. 

" Such tokens are but mere vulgar and oft-re- 
peated emblems of an old story," said she smil- 
ing, '*from Ctiieen Elizabeth and the Earl of Es- 
sex, down to the milkmaid and her * rush ring;' 
but if you should turn rebel, or I tyrant, you must 
, choose some more faithful messenger than poor 
Essex did ; and that's all the moral of my tale." 

^ Wo to the hand that shall ever seek to wear 
this while I live!" exclaimed Delmour, as he 
pressed it to his lip, and then placed it on his 
finger. 

Lady Roesville's sole ornament when she ap- 
peared at dinner was the rose unique ; but the 
heat of the room caused it to expand too quickly, 
and the leaves dropped suddenly away. 

'* Happily my nurse could never succeed in ma- 
king me superstitious," said she, in a low voice, 
to Colonel Delmour, ** else I should have looked 
on this as some fatal omen." 

"The prodigy is," answered he with a smile, 
"that either the rose tmique has suddenly expired 
of envy at finding itself so eclipsed by the wearer, 
or — tliat your gardener forces his flowers too 
much." 

" I fear the latter is the true cause," answered 
the Countess lau^iing, " and it is my own fault, 
for I never have the patience to wait the gradual 
growth of any thing. I am for every thing start- 
ing into fiill-blown perfection at once." 

"Yes, you say true," said Mrs, St Clair, sig- 
nificantly, as she caught her daughter's last 
words, — " art seeras to cany the day with you in 



all things, tJertnide; tis weD yim are beginfling 
to discover your own foible." 

Colonel Delmour bit his lip, and the Countess 
blushed with wounded feeling as she bent her 
head to pick up some of the scattered rose 
leaves. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

" Une penonne k Ja node n'a de priz et de beaut6 
que ce au^elle empninte d'un caprice 16ger qui nait et 
qui tomoe presque dans le mftme instant : adjourdliui 
elle est coume, \eB femmes s'en parent ; demain elle 
est n^Hnfc, et rendae au people." 

LaBrutkrs. 

Ladt Rossville's departure from Uie home of 
her father called forth the regrets and the lamen- 
tations of the poor; for although her attentions 
towards them had somewhat relaxed since Colo- 
nel Delmour's arrival, yet she had done enough 
under Lyndsay's auspices to render herself com- 
pletely beloved by them. The various works, too, 
which she had begun, all in the spirit of profuse- 
ness and self-gratification, contributed for the pre- 
sent to her popularity, and she flattered herself 
that she was equally actuated by beneficence and 
humanity, although they had taken a di^rent di- 
rection under her lover from what they had done 
imder her cousin's guidance. She sent splendid 
rather than suitable gifts, to her aunts and her 
cousin Anne, and directed that the former should 
be constantly supplied with the choicest of fruits 
and flowers from Rossville. She feit unwilling to 
depart without sending some remembrance to 
Ljmdsay — some little token of her gratitude for 
all she owed him of generous bterference— of 
time, and trouble, and kindness hitherto but ill 
requited ; yet she feared to mention the subject 
before Colonel Delmour, aware of the jealous irri- 
tability it might excite. At length the thought 
struck her to send him a picture of his mother, 
which was the most admired and conspicuous of 
any of the family portraits. It was a Sir Joshua, 
and done at a Ume when the subject was in all 
the graces of early beauty, and the artist in all the 
fulness of his perfection. The picture was, there- 
fore, not merely precious as a portrait, but was 
valuable in itsdf^ as most of that great master's 
works are, on account of its own intrinsic beauty. 
"There is something of Lyndsay in the hall^ 
tnelancholy, half-smiling expression of those dark 
eyes," thought Gertrude, as she looked on the 
picture ; " something, too, of his reproachful look," 
added she, with a sigh, as her heart told her he 
had cause to reproach her. 

She wrote a few lines to accompany the pic- 
ture, which was to be packed and sent, after she 
was gone ; and then, all being arranged, she bade 
adieu to Rossville, and the tears stood in her eyes 
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as she looked oh itti budding woods and sparkfing 
waters, in the sofl rays of vernal stmshine. 

Mrs. St Clair had peremptorily refused per- 
misflion to Colonel Delmour to accompany them 
to London, and (Gertrude had at once conceded 
that point to her mother. However much cha- 
grined, he was, therefore, obliged to acquiesce, 
and as his rate of travelling was rather more ra- 
pid than theirs, he preceded them by several days, 
and (apprised by a note from the Countess of their 
approach to the metropolis) was at the hotel ready 
' to receive them on their arrival. 

The following day he brought his mother and 
sister to introduce them to Gertrude. She had 
anticipated the meeting with that trepidation na- 
tural to one so situated, but her timidity was soon 
dispelled by the pleasant social manners of Lady 
Augusta, and the lively, good-humoured frank- 
ness of her daughters. There was much to at- 
tract, and nothing to be afraid of^ and before they 
had been half an hour together, Gertrude felt as 
though she were abeady one df themseWes. 
They were pressed to dine with Lady Augusta 
in Brook Street, but Mrs. St Clan- declared her- 
self too much fatigued with the journey for such 
an exertion, and Gertrude resisted their entreaties 
out of compliment to her mother. They were, 
however, to meet the following day, when some- 
thing was to be fixed, and after much talking, and 
a great display of aflection on ^oth sides between 
the cousins, they parted. Even Mrs. St Clair 
was more pleased with them than she cared to ad* 
mit to herself, for they had paid her more attention 
than she was accustomed to receive, and had they 
not been Colonel Delmour^s mother and sister, 
she would have been loud in her praises of then^ 
Gertrude spoke of them to her lover with all the 
Warmth she felt, but he appeared but little grati- 
fied by her commendations : ** You do not seem 
Bufiiciently sensible how charming they are," said 
she; "you did not say half enough in their 
praisfe.** 

''I told you you would find Lady Augusta a 
very good-looking, well-bred person, did I not 7^ 
said he w^ a smile, " and the ^ils very gay 
and good-humoured, and very like other girls.** 

'' O, more than that ! Lady Augusta is very 
delightful, and your sisters, — how much more 
agreeable they are, for instance, than the Miss 
Millbanks." 

** Are they ? yes, by-the-by, the Miss Millbanks 
are very Scotch, ind^ ; but all Misses, Scotch or 
English, are pretty much alike." 

A house had been procured in Park Lane; 
Mrs. St Clair thought it too magnificent and too 
expensive; but Colonel Delmour approved of it, 
Lady Roasville admired it, and the house was 
taken. Then came equipages, horses, liveries ; 
in shoft, an establishment in which taste and 
splendour were alone consulted without any re- 
fund to the means, which, indeed, Gertrude her- 
self believed to be inexhaustible, and which Del- 
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Diottr, with the retklesB proftinte of adficli o- 
travagance, thought not about at all. Since La- 
dy RoBsville was to appear in the world, his only 
anxiety was that she should at the first, take her 
place at the very head of the fashionable woild ; 
aware, that if she once entered in an inferior 
gradef she might not afWwards, even as his wife;, 
be able to attain the proud pre-emmence of ton, 
which, of all pre-eminences, is the one most e»- 
teemed in the great world. 

''Lady Augusta has kindly offered to introduce 
me to her milliner and jeweller, and all sorts of 
useful people," said Gertrude to him one day,*- 
<*and in the evening she proposes that raamnui 
and I should accompany her to the opera." 

Colonel Delmour received this infonnatioo r»» 
ther dryly, and seemed to hesitats in his reply. 
At last he said — ^ I have a great respect for liidy 
Augusta's good sense and good intenticms ; but 
really her tradespeople are so perfectly antedilu- 
vian, that you will oblige me by having nothing 
to do with them." 

Gertrude was disposed to take this as a joke, 
but that she saw be was serious. <' Lady Au- 
gusta does not dress in good taste," continued he 
— "and as for the gtrls, they can scarcely be said 
to have a taste at all-— they stick themselves over 
with feathers, or flowers, or butterflies, or any 
thing that comes in their wa^. Elmily rather car- 
ries it ofi well; but poor Georgy looks as if her 
ornaments had been actually blovm upon her." 

" But how can I refuse so polite an oflferT^-and, 
besides, I don't know who are the people to mn- 
ploy." 

" Leave all that to nle, or rather to a friend of 
mine. Lady Charles Arabin, who comes to town 
to-morrow, and who I shall bring to visit you im- 
mediately." Seemg (Gertrude looked surprised, 
he added — ^"She is not handsome, and is rather 
ptusit ; but she has flie best air and taste of any 
body in town — ^in fiict, she gives the ton atpreeent 
to every thing; and therefore I would rather 
that you took her as yolir guide than Lady 
Augusta, that is, in all matters of mere taste and 
fiuhion." ^ * 

"But I have a taste of my own m dress," said 
Lady Rossville, half-displeased at the idea of be- 
ing obliged to submit to the decision of another. 

"And a perfect one," said Colonel Delmour; 
" but taste alone wont do without fashion. Vo- 
nus herself, even attired by the Graces, would be 
thought mma sad e, were she to be introduced by 
a Duchess who had been excluded from Al- 

mack's, or who had never supped at D 

house." 

" Then, who can value the blind admiration of 
the multitude ?" said Gertrude ;— ** not I, indeed ; 
—'tis much too paltry a triumph for me to take 
any trouble to acquire. I care not a straw for 
such empty distinctions, and would rather have 
the approbation of yoir mother than of the whole 
fashionable worUL" 
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*■ WiMt a w«id for yott P nid Delmow Uugb- 
iag— ** Apj^r^bfttioa is « yery good thing io itself^ 
and a Yeiy uiefttl achoot-w<ml ; butibryo)i,6er- 
Mude^ wiUi yo^r charms and your graces to be 
approved of! No, youiiiiistbe(Qllowed,adiiured, 
adoredy worehipped." 

^I am aiiaid tis in your iroaginatioa alone I 
stand any bbance of being deified," said Gertrude 
•miliog— *<so I shall certainly not start a candi- 
date ior iasuMftal honooiB. 1 am not ambitious, 
l>eiiiM>ur,aMl shall be satisfied with your homage 
and tme aflections, since you will not allow me 
the approbatioii of your family." 

" But 1 am proud, and vain, and ambitious o( 
and far yon, dearest G^ertrude," said Delmour 
.gsiiy, "and must not sufier your partiality forme 
and my family to detract fi-om UkO brilliancy of 
your star.*' 

''But I would rather be introduced by them 
than by any one else ;— if Lady Augusta does not 
mix much in society, there is your aunt, the 
Duchess of Burlington.** 

** Worse and woise," cried Dehnoui^-" I would 
rather you never apfksared at all, than have you 
brought out by her.**- 

" Why so ?** asksd Gertrude in some surprise 
— " Is she not respedtable ?*' 

Colonel Delmour could scarcely preserve his 
gravity at the question, as he replied — "Respec- 
tability, like approbation, is a thing of no account 
here — it g^ves no consequence whatever to its po»> 
sessor.** 

" Then, what precious gifts of nature, or ac- 
quirements of art, are they which do give conse- 
quence in this mag^: circle of yours 7" said the 
Countess. 

" That namdessje ne sots ftioi which all admire, 
but none can define, and which unfortunately my 
highly respectable relations want The Duchess 
is an excellent person in tiir way, but she is an- 
tiquated in her notions, drssses shockingly, gives 
parties where I should blush to be detected, and I 
should be undone were I to be seen ofiTering her 
my arm in public** 

This was said in a sportive raotner, which 
made Gertrude look upon it as a jest. 

" Then I may scarcely expect to be acknow- 
ledged by you to-night,** said she, in the same 
tone. " Perhaps it would be your ruin also were 
you to be seen in Lady Augu8ta*sbox talking to, 
or, it may be, handing out a Scotch cousin.** 

Colonel Delmour looked grave. 

" You will, really oblige me,** said he, " if you 
will decline going into public for a day or two ; 
although I have been talking mere nonsense on 
the subject, yet, I do assure you, a first ihtroduc- 
tion is of more consequence than you at present 
ase aware oC** 

** Consequence !** repeated Gertrude^ contemp- 
tuously ; "if I am not entitled to be of conse- 
quence on my own account, I certainly do not 
wish to derive it from Lady Cb«cles Aiabin.*' 



**Yfm mistake the mattsr entirely, dearest 
Gertrude ; I am desirous you should appear with 
that effect which you are so well entitled to pro- 
duce, but which you will derive much more from 
your beauty and your grace than fhmi your rank. 
I esnnot exactly make one so unsophisticated as 
you comprehend the arbitrary and capricious 
mechanism of the fashionable workL** 

"No^ pmy do not attempt it 1 am sure I shall 
never be fashionable. Ah ! Delmour, it was not 
thus we talked and felt at dear Rossville ! Whft 
was the world to us there?** 

" Would to Heaven we were there now !** said 
Delmour, echoing her sigh ; " but you mistake me, 
Grertrude pt is not that 1 place the worid in com- 
petition with you, but that I abhor the thoughts 
of your preference for me lowering you in the 
sli^test degree. You have every thing that en- 
titles youto take the first place in the best society ; 
but, absurd as it seems, I must candidly confess 
to you, that my family, although high in rank and 
fair; in character, cannot do you justice in that re- 
spect I keep clear of all that S6rt of thing ; but 
if once you get into their c^e, you will be shack- 
led eternally with bad parties and acquaintances, 
that will keep all the best people aloof; for in- 
stance. Lady Augusta w<ndd introduce the girls 
ii^to the Burlington set; the consequence is, they 
are eternally followed by men with whom 1 don't 
associate ; in short, seoondaiy raen^ whom th^ 
are forced to smile on fauU dt mUttx; but that 
must not be with you, Gertrude— you have al* ' 
ready given up too much for me ; do not, as you 
love me, add yet more to the self-reproach I some* 
times feel for having su&red you to sacrifice so 
much.** 

" The feeling is a generous, a noble one ; but I 
cannot hdp thinking it a mistaken one,** said 
the Countess : " but, since you are so scrupulous, 
I shall yield the point ; make me then, what you 
will, only, pray don't make me a fine lady.** 

Colonel Delmour was all rapture and gratitude, 
and only led her to go and inform his mother 
that Lady Rossville had caught cold, and was 
unable to fulfil her engagements ; his sisters visitr 
ed her in the 'course of the day, and Gertrude 
blushed with shame as she attempted to confirm 
the falsehood. 

'4 half suspect,** said G^rgiana, laughing^ 
"that Master Fred, has been telling you that 
mamma is not fashionable; he is so admired and 
recherehi himself, that we think he gives himself 
airs : so pray don't encourage him, or you will 
spoil bun entirely." 

"It is so provoking,** said Miss Emily, "that 
he won't allow you to go with us ; for, I can see, 
it is he that prevents you from going with us to 
Eitchner's this morning, he has some such ex- 
quisite things just now ! — things really to die for !'* 
with a deep sigh. 

"Since that is the case,** said Gbrtrude^ smil- 
ing, " I am fortunate in having escaped the dan- 
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gui but, if you are not afivd to enooanter it, 
you shall eadi of yon choose something for me, 
ftoeording to your own taste, and then I shall see 
bow fiir we agree.** 

^ How happy you must be, who can afibrd to 
choose what you like !" said both sisters, sorrow- 
fuUy. 

^For to-day, I devolve my happiness upon 
you," said Lady RossviUe j " only remember to 
choose exactly what you should like for your- 
sdves." 

The sisters departed, delighted with the com- 
mission, and not without some latent suspicion as 
to the result of .their choice, which was verified 
by each receiving the very handsome and expen- 
sive articles of jewelleiy they had selected. 



CHAPTER LXXXL 



abort, 



'* The stage is pleasant, and the way t 
All «rcw*d with flowers ; 
The dajs appear but hours, 
Bcine spenl in dme-beguiling sport. 
Here gri^ do neither preaa, nor doubts perplex ; 
Here's neither fear to curb, nor care w> vex. ' 

(^UAKLES. 

Perhaps no woman ever heard another highly 
commended by her lover, without feeling, at least, 
a slight sensation of pique and jealousy, and 
something of this sort Gertrude had begun to 
cherish against Lady Charles Arabin before she 
saw her. She was therefore prepared to receive 
her with something of the air and manner with 
which a pretty spoiled child might be supposed to 
Welcome its governess ; and, unknown to her- 
self there was a toumure of the head, a colour on 
the cheekj a stight pout on the lip, when that La- 
dy and Colonel Delmour were announced to- 
gether. But the first glance at Lady Charles in- 
stantly dispelled all her fears, and thick-coming 
fancies; as she beheld (what in common life 
would be called) a middle-aged woman, without 
any pretensions to beauty, beyond a tolerably re- 
gular set of features, and a figure, which, though 
evidently of a fine structure, was thin, almost to 
meagreness. Her dress was striking without be- 
ing singulaj>~her manners were quiet, but per- 
fectly elegant, and Uie tout ensemble conveyed 
that impression of high birth and high breeding, 
which is something too subtle and refined to be 
described or analyzed ; something of so delicate 
and impalpable a nature, that it might sometimes 
escape notice altogether but for the effect it pro- 
duces upon others. (Jertrude had never felt that 
her mother was vulgar, till she contrasted the 
florid pomposity of her manner with the ease^ 
grace, and simplicity of Lady Charles Arabin ; 
she spoke little, and there was nothing in her 
conversation beyond the frivolous chit-chat of the 
d»y I but her voice and accent were both fine, 
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and sheakimmed over sidigectawilli liiaiiy li^ 
ness that would have baffled any thing like ^m- 
oussion, even had any one been so inclined. She 
invited Gertrude to take a drive with hev, to 
which die readily acceded, notwithstanding Mrs. 
St Clair's manifest displeasure, which, however, 
she did not venture to express. 

That lady was considerably annoyed by the 
manners of Lady Charles, v/hkk made hier feel 
her own as something unwieldy and overgrowa 
—like a long train, they were both out of the 
way and in the way, and she did not know very 
well how to dispose of them. Indeed, few things 
can be more irritating than for those whahave 
hitherto piqued themselves upon the abundamie 
of their mamier, to find all at once that they have 
a great deal too much ; that no one is inclined to 
take it off" their hands, and that, in short, it is dead 
stock. 

Lady Charles took leave, but Gertrude stopped 
a moment in the drawing-room behind her com- 
panions, to say a few coiuting words to her mo- 
ther ; then, as she hurried to overtake them, sho 
heard Lady Charics say, as in answer to some 
remark of Colonel Dehnour, "She is perfe«*P» 
and she blushed as she caught the meaning 
glance he turned to cast upon her. Much was 
done in the way of shopping ; a variety of splen- 
did dresses were ordered ; a great deal of Mjowto- 
rie was purchased, and Gtermide was whirled 
from place to place, and from shop to shop, till her 
head was almost turned with the varied and 
bustling scenes in which she was acting, for the 
first time, a part. 

It is not at first that London either astonished 
or delights. It is too vast and too complicated to 
be taken in all at once either by the eye or the 
mind ; and it requires a little schooling to enjoy 
even the variety and the brilliancy of its pleasures, 
as they flash in rapid and never-ceasing succes- 
sion on the bewildered senses. Lady Rossville, 
like all novices, felt somethmgof this; and she 
sighed for the peaceful romantic seclusion of her ^ 
own domain, where she was all m all, and where 
her lover was all to her. But it is not the young 
and admired who can stand long on the brink of 
pleasure, indulging their own sentiniental reve- 
ries ; and Grertrude with all her feeling, and ro- 
mance, and enthusiasm, was soon in the vortex 
of elegant dissipation. 

Borne like a feather on the tide of fashionable 
celebrity, she was hurried along she knew not 
wliither ; while at the same time, wherever she 
went, she was hailed as the leader of every fa- 
vourite folly. She was the idol of the day, and 
she breathed only in an atmosphere of adulation, 
baleful alike in its eflbcts on the head and the 
heart Amidst the delusions of the senses, she 
forcrot every thing save her lover ; but even when 
all looks were turned upon her, as the magnet of 
the jittering throng, it was in his eyes only that 
she sought to read her triumph. Although her 
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ttigagement with CohMtel Delmour was pretty 
geiienlly understood, and he had all the bearing 
of the accepted lo?tr $ still that did not prevent 
oChMS from eBtering the hats; but, on the con- 
traiy, was rather an additional attraction — and 
nea fiir superior to hiinself in nnk and station, 
mnd some of them not much his inferior in per- 
sonal endowments, had declared themsdves her 
lofera. But even Delmour, jealous and irritable 
•a he was, fek that he had no cause to dread a 
mal in her affections. Mr. Delmour and she had 
only met once, and that at a formal <hnner at the 
Duke of Barling^*s, where they had merely ex- 
changed the common courtesies of aoquaintaneo- 
ahipi Ho was evidently of the family school ; 
the Dake and Duchess being formal, dull per- 
sonages, living in a vast and stately mansion, 
amidst m. profusion of magnificent h^r-fooms of 
every description. 

** That wofM have been an establishment for 
you, Gertrude,** sighed her mother, as they left 
the mansion, where she had felt more at home 
than amidst the gay unattainable ease of fashion- 
able manners ; " what madness to reject so mag- 
■ificent A lot, but even yetr— " 

** O ! mamma, beware how you utter even a 
hope on that subject, unless you would raise the 
shades of the whole race of the mighty departed 
Delmours. I have been thinking how fortunate 
it is that I am destined to be a mere scion on that 
noble stock ; how could I ever have sustained the 
whole weight of the family dignity ! I protest I 
have got a crick in my neck with only looking at 
andimaginingthewei^tof the Duchess'sold-fash- 
ioned diamond necklace ;" and Gertrude said to 
herself that Colonel Delmour was quite right in 
wishing to preserve her from his family circle. 

She now gave herself up with greater zest than 
ever to the round of frivolous occupations and 
amusements which form the sole business of ma- 
ny an immortal beiivg's existence, and which are 
no less fascinating .to th^ unreflecting mind, than 
they are vain and unsatisfying to the eyes of rea- 
son and experience. It was to no purpose that 
Mrs. SL Clair remonstrated, and threatened, and 
denounced — her power was gone ; she never had 
possessed the afl^tion of the daughter, and she 
had now lost the control of authority. Besides, 
the Countess aflbrded her little time or opportuni- 
ty to expatiate on her extravagancies ; she lived 
in such an unceasing whirl, that Mrs. St CUiir 
had in vain strove to keep pace with her. She 
had been obliged to rdinquidi the attempt— their 
hours did not keep time, and their engagements 
were in opposite spheres-=~each had their apart- 
ments—their carriages— their society; and Gerw 
trude felt satisfied that her mother had all these 
things, and was also noticed bjr, and indeed, in 
habits of intimacy with, Colonel Delmour's fa- 
mily. Her own mornings were spent in sitting to 
half the sculptors and painters in town for busts 
and (MCtur^Sy in all possible variety, to please the 



fastidieua taste of her lofer; m riding in the Park 
with him, or in shopping with Lady Charles, or 
some other frivolous idler ; in the evenings there 
were dhmers, and parties, and balls, and operas, 
and concerts, in such quick suocession, as left her 
scarcely conscious of having been at one before 
she found herself at some other. 

*^ Confess this is to five,'* said Delmour to her 
one evening, as he led her from one gay multitude, 
where she had been the admired of all admirers, 
to another, where her appearance would exdte an 
equal sensation. 

^ All that is wanting," rephed she with a smile, 
"is time to feel one's enjoyment; but I can 
scarcely tell whether I chase pleasure or it 
chases me, or whether we are running a race, or 
— in short, how we go on together." 

" Take a ride with me to-morrow in the Park, 
and we shall go at a sober foot-pace, that you 
may have time to find out," said Dehnour. 

** But to-morrow I give Lawrence another sit- 
tm« ^» 

"Take the ride first, and you will go to him 
with a bloom that will make him bum his pal- 
let" 



CHAPTER LXXXIL 

*' All these inconreiiieDces as incident to Io?e ; re- 
proaches, jealousies, quarrels, recondlenMoU, war^— 
and then peace." 

Tbrencb, 

The Countess smfled a consent, and Colonel 
Delmour was at her breakfost table the following 
morning. A salver stood upon it covered with 
cards, notes, letters, bills, petitions, and memo- 
randa of every description. She carelessly toss- 
ed over some, opened and glanced over others, 
while she listened at the same time to her love)* 
as he read the record of her triumphs in the 
Morning Post At length, as she discovered 
some post letters amid the heap, she drew back 
her hand, and, with a shudder, exclaimed — 

" Ah ! these u^y letters !" 

"What letters?" mquired Delmour, as he, at 
the same time, drew the stand towards himself— 
"O! some Scotch parish business, is that all?" 

"Lectures from my guardians and tiresome ex- 
planations fVom my steward are the best I have 
to expect I had a letter from him t'other day, 
'telling me the school-house was stopped for want 
of money." 

"How very distressing!" said Colonel Del- 
mour, with an ironical smile; — "then you will 
have no long, lean, gray, weeping-looking build- 
ing, with its steep, straight roof, and its little green 
glass windows, and its shoals of hoddy-doddy, 
white-haired, blabbered boys and girls. I hope 
it was to have formed a vista in the wuk ; it would 
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kftvebeeowbitiscalkd,! believe^ a mMtgrali- 
Qfing oght" 

''You are very kind to tiy to reconcile me to 
myself by treating it so slightly ; but I feel I havo 
been to blame : I have been too expensiTe.** 

** In wbat respect?" 

"In every thing— this senrice, for faistanoe,'' 
pointing to the magnificent breakfiut senrice of 
richly chased antique plate and Sevres chinar— '' I 
am shocked to think how much it cost" 

** Whj delfl, to be sure, would have been 
cheaper— and, to the philosophic eye, a pewter 
basin is as becoming pertiape as a silver one — *tJB 
a pi^ you did not consult me instead of Lady 
Charles about it!'* 

** Lady Charles is certainly very eztravaguit,** 
said the Countess gravely. 

" Not more so dian otben in her rank. Lord 
Charles has a good fortune, and allows her to 
spend it, which she does in supporting her sta- 
tion in society. Methodists and misers, I be- 
lieve, are for abolishing all these distinctions, and 
building conventicles, and endowing hospitals 
with their money." 

One of these letters, I perceive, is from Lynd- 
say," said Gtertrade, with another sigh. 

" Which you seem afraid even to look upon 
— Shall I open it for you ?" 

''Do — but first give Zoe a few of these straw- 
berries." 

Colonel Delmour read the letter aloud— it was 
short and hurried, and the purport of it was 
communicating the sudden death of the parish mi- 
nister of Rossville, by which means the Countess 
would have it in her power to provide for young 
Leslie, who had just been with him bespeBiking 
his good ofiices. 

"Who is this Leslie who finds such a patron 
in Lyndsay ?" inquired Colonel Delmour. 

"He is a veiy mteresting young man, who is 
engaged to my cousin, Anne Black, and the 
want of a church has hitherto been the only 
obstade to the marriage — How happy it makes 
me to have it in my power to remove it — ^Pniy, 
reach me my writing stand, and I shall settle 
that tur It ehmmpJ* 

But, instead of obeying, Delmour took the hand 
she had impatiently extended, and said — 

" Is it possible, my dear G^ertrude, you can be 
serious in this 7 Can you really think for a mo- 
ment of having your rdations placed so near 
you in so inferior a situation 7 Only consider, 
the manse is almort close by tlie gate — ^that is 
of little consequence with people who have no 
claim upon you; but really the Countess of 
Rossville and her cousin, the minister's wife, 
thus brought in contact, there is confusion in the 
thought" 

Lady Rossville looked displeased, then said, 
— " My cousin is a person I never can feel asham- 
ed of" 

^Not as she is : but aa she will be, when she 
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dagenentes into the mfauster's wife with her 
printed gown and black mittens, with a troop of 
half-licked cubs of children at her heels, and the 
miniBter himself, honest man I at their besd, 
with hii lank locks, and his customarysuit of 
ms^ blacks, all coming to visit, percfaanoe to 
dine, with their cousin t^ Countess !" 

" If you are ashamed of my relations, yon 
ought to haivesaid so sooner," saidGrertmde, atrug- 
glmg with her emotion ; '* as it is, it is not tod 



"Dearest Gertrude, how seriously you take 
my badinage; but yon must be sensiUe that, 
where the di^rence of rank and station Is so 
great between near relations, the local affinity 
had as well not be quite so dose; your own 
good sense and delicate perception must point 
out to you the mevitable dUagriments that must 
ensue ; the slights that will be fdt; the ofiences 
that will be taken ; the affronts (hat will be im- 
ai^ned." 

"My cousin is not a person of that sort,* 
said Gtertnide ; " and, I am sure, her near vici-' 
nity would be a source of great pleasure to m& 
I like her society, and should have her often with 
me." 

" You may at present ; but be assured that 
could not possibly continue ; you must move in 
such different spheres, and must associate with 
such different people, that 'tis impossible you could 
act or think alike : For instance, you told me that 
the Duchess of Arlingbam, the Arabins, Lady 
Peverloy, Mrs. Beechey, and I know not all who, 
had promised to pay you a visit at Rossville this 
summer, and to take ports in your theatricals if 
you oan have the theatre ready : how do you sup- 
pose the minister and his wife could relish or be 
relished by those of your friends 7" 

"But I am in a manner pledged to my cousin 

" Not for this church, surely 7" 

" No ; not for this one in particular ; but I re- 
peatedly assured her that, whenever I had it id 
my power, I would befriend her, and now it is so 

"Dearest Gertrude, it is not in your power, 
that is, if I possess that influence with you I havo 
hitherto flattered m](self I did ; on that faith, in 
the transaction I had lately with Harry Monteitb 
relating to my exchange into the Guards, I ven- 
tured to promise that the first church that was in 
your gift, as the phrase is, you would — tliat is — ^I 
would engage your interest in behalf of his old 
tutor — quite a charity case, as he represented it ; 
a married man with a large family, and I forget 
all the particulars ; but, at the time, it struck me 
as a thing that would interest you." 

Lady' Rossville's colour rose during this 
speech, and for some moments she remained si- 
lent, as if struggling with her feelings ; at last 
she said — " You have taken a strange liberty, it 
seems, and one which I cannot easily pardon." 
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At tkat monent a seivmt enterad to My her 
Jjkdjthip^B horses were «t the 4oor. 

''Desire them to be put up j I shall not ode to- 
day," said she, and taking up Lynd9ay*s letter, 
she quitted the room, Ikying Deknoar too much 
piqued, as well as surpnsed at this display of 
spirit, to make any attempt to detain her. ELb, 
bowever, lounged a considerable time at the 
hrrakfiiHt-tahle, expecting her return, tossed over 
all the litter of new publications, and music, and 
«KpeBsive toys that Uy scattered about ; touched 
iuu harp to ascertain whether it were in tune, and 
broke two of the strings; stirred the fire, although 
the room was suffboating; then threw open a 
wiAd#w, exclaiming at the smell of a tuberose ; 
but still Gertrude did not return, carnage afler 
carriage was sent from the door, and even Lady 
Charles was not admitted. At length his pa- 
tience was exhausted, he wrote—'* Dearest Geiw 
tnide, see me but for one moment as you love 
me," and ringing the bell, he desired it might be 
conveyed to Lady Roasville. A verbal answer 
was returned ; her ladyship was sorry she was 
particularly engaged, and Delmour, too proud to 
sue any further, left the house in a transport ofin- 
dignation. 



CHAPTER LXXXIIL 



" Ig Nature's course dissolred ? Doth Time's glass 



Or bath some froUc heart set back the hand 
Of Pate'sperpelual clock ? WiII*t never strike ! 
Is crazy Tune grown laxy, &int, orskk, 
With very age?" 

dUARIfJ^. 

Gbrtrudr, too, was proud in her way, and 
her feelings had been severely wounded. She 
had ahready become sufficiently )!ne to be able to 
feel, in some degree, the troth of what Delmour 
had said in reg^ to her r«lations ; but she was 
piqued that A« should have been the person to 
force so disagreeable a conviction upon heat — ^he 
who had so often declared that she was all the 
universe to him — and whose favourite maxim it 
was, that love could see no defects in aught 
pertaining to the object beloved. How often he 
had repeated to her, when she smilingly chid his 
flatteries, — " O que les illusions de Pamour sent 
amiables ! Les flatteries sont en im sens dee Ve- 
ritas — ^le jugement se tait, mais le cceur parie !" 
Why was it then, that he was becorne so cleaiw 
sighted as thus to anticipate these paltry feelings 
of wounded vanity? — and to have presumed so 
far already as to have usurped her powei^^o 
have promised away in her name, without leave 
asked or obtained, a gift of so much im{M)rtance 
—one which she might have had pleasure in con- 
ferring at his solicitation, but which it would be 
weakness to allow to be thus taken fitna her. 
'^Lyndsay would not have acted thus !" thought 



sh^aasbeWolredathklittfii^ and mimtdrofi 
upon it She leaned her head upon her hand^ 
and for the first time sinoe her arrival in London, 
fell into a train of reflection, from which she only 
roused herself to begin an answer to his letter. 
But she had only got as far as— ^Jtfy Dear 

GottftM, — i am happif to kme tt in my power " 

when Colonel Delmour's billet waa brought 
to her. She read it, and wavered.— ^ No, I 
will not see him," thought she proudly, at thi^ 
triumph over her already returning tender- 
ness. — ** But I will not finish my letter to Lymi* 
say till to-morrow— one day can make no difibro 
enoe, and tis almost time to go to Lawrence's." 
She rang, and ordered the carriage— then drove 
to Lady Augusta's to get one of the girls to ac- 
company her. As they drove along^ Delmour 
passed on horseback, and merely bowed, with an 
air of lofty respect. 

** Fred, seems to be on his high horse to-day," 
said Miss Gteorgina,, laughing; ''I told you he 
would give himself aire; but" — looking after hhn 
— ''he certainly is the handsomest man in town, 
and unquestionably the most admired and imi* 
tated. jSpropot, have you seen the Duchess of 
SL Ives? — I hear ahe has already defied her 
weeds, and come out in all her glory. Delmour 
was an admirer of her's yott sMist know in her 
married ^late — at least, so the ill-natiired world 
said. 'I know she is desperately in love with him^ 
and I believe, would marry him to>morrow if h» 
would ask her; so she will be ready to poison 
you, or pierce you to the heart perhaps, with a 
bodkin, as the ladies in old ballads used to do theii 
rivals." 

There certainly was nothing in this that ought 
to have gratified a mind in a right state of feeling ; 
it was food for a perverted taste only ; but how 
ofien are the passions and the prejudices gratified 
at the expense of the principles ! Gertrude^s va- 
nity was pleased to hear her lover praised, and 
her pride was piqued to show her tiiumidi over 
the Duchess of St Ives. 

These two ladies had met, exchanged cards, 
and graced each other's parties,, but a mutual and 
instinctive sort of antipathy had, from the firsts 
existed between them. They were both young, 
beautiful, distinguished, and independent ; rivals 
in celebrity and extravagance, Gertrude learnt 
for the first time, that they were also rivals in 
love, and a momentary pang shot across hor 
breast at the discovery. But her's was not a na^ 
ture to harbour jealous fears, and she soon dis- 
missed them. 

"No," thought she, ,** whatever Dehnour*8 
faults may be, L should wrong him were I to doubt 
his love and truth ;" and she recollected some 
slighting and satirical remarks he had made upon 
the Duchess the .evening before. She, therefore, 
listened with complacency, while Miss Delmour 
rattled away about the Duchess — her beauty — her 
pride— her parties— her diamoodB— her jointure— 
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ber indepoideiice of all coi^rol — and, to sum up 
the whole, she concluded, with a sigh— - 

''Do you know, I never see the Duchess of 
St Ives that I do not wish I had been born a 
widow," 

When Gertrude returned home it was in the se- 
cret hope of hearing that Colonel Ddmour had 
called during her absence. 

" Has any body called since I went out ?" in* 
quired she of her porter, as she entered the halL 

" O, surely, my Lady ."' replied he, in some sur- 
prise at such a question, as he pointed to a pile of 
cards. 

'* No one else ?" as she tossed them over with 
an air of chagrin. 

** No, my Lady !** in the same tone of amaze- 
ment at being, for the first time, so strictly intor- 
sogated on the duties of his office. 

** He may have called, although that stupid man 
has forgot to mention it," thought she ; ''and he 
will probably call again — it is not very late. Those 
French clocks and watches are always wrong," 
as they told a difiereat tale-~" it cannot be more 
than seven.". 

But just then Mrs. St Clair entered, and the 
mother and the daughter exchanged their morn- 
ing salutations. The former was going to the 
theatre, as it was one of her greatest enjoyments 
to patronise a large party of secondary people, by 
whom she was looked up to with that respe^ 
which money and consequence will always pro- 
cure from one set, if not fix>m another. She ex- 
pressed her astonishment at finding her daughter 
seated at her harp in her morning dress, and the 
Countess, hastily rising, said she was just 
going to commence her toilet; " But I dine with 
Lady Peveriey, who is always late." 

" And then what else ?" asked Mrs. St Clair. 

** Then, I believe, I shall, go to the opera with 
Lady Charles, and I shall, pexhaps, just look in 
for half an hour at the Duchess of Arlington's." 

",You are killing yourself, Gertrude — absolute- 
ly killing yourself— you look wretehedly — I must 
put a stop to this — we must leave this town." 

" We shall talk of that to-morrow, manuna — 
good*byc," cried the Countess, as she flew away 
to her dressing-room, anxious to avoid all unplea- 
sant di^ussion. 

' She half expected to meet Colonel Delmour at 
dinner, but she was mistaken. At all events, there 
could not baa doubt of seeing him at the opera, 
and to the opem she went with Lady Charies, es- 
eprted by two or three men dUtmguis, But Del- 
mour was not there, and she watched the open- 
ing of every box, to see whether he would not yet 
enter. Her whole attention absorbed in this sin- 
gle point of observation, she neither saw nor heard 
any thing else. She was merely conscious that 
her companions were amused at somethmg she 
knew not-M:ared not what; till at last Lady 
Charles touching her on the arm, said, — 

" Do, Lady Roasville, take a little share of oui 
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divenrion, bad as it is ; that odd, little, nid-Doddiiig 
face is too good to be kept all to ourselves; and 
>tis so comical, all its nods and grimaces seem as 
if directed to our box." 

« It is very savage that none of us will retnra 
the compliment," said Lord Il&ington. 

" It will be no sinecure," said Mr. Vavasour ; 
"there must be a prodigious anear, and still ae- 
cumuUting ;" as a fresh succession of nods en- 
sued. 

"We must draw lots, said Lord Ilfriiigio% 
" but Vavasour has the strongest head of the par- 
ty." 

While this was going on, Lady Rossville had 
looked to ^le spot indicated, and there in the cen- 
tre of the pit, was to be seen a long small throat, 
withapretty little, l^oad, smirking, delighted-look- 
ing face on the top of it, surmounted by a most 
elaborate pile of hair, dressed in all the possible 
varieties of style, comlMning Grecian braids, and 
Gothic bows, and Tuscan curls, which seemed to 
vibrate with renewed vigour as the Countetsfflnk- 
ed in that direction. 

** Surely," thought she, " that is a face I have 
seen somewhere ;" but she still looked on it with 
a vacant eye, till at once it flashed upon her, that 
the face, and the head, and the nods, were all 
combined m the person of her couain, Mrs. Au- 
gustus Larkinsl— As if to confirm the fact, Mr. 
Augustus himself a caricature of the reigning fa- 
shions, turned round and joined his bows to his 
Lilly's nods. On first coming to town, Gertrude 
had heard from Mrs. St Clair that they were in 
the country, which had proved rather a relief; 
and from that time to the present, no thougjit of 
Mr. or Mrs. Larkins had ever crossed her brain ; 
— and now to be recognized by them in this pub- « 
lie manner, where they were only conspicuous 
to be laughed at ! The Countess felt her very 
temples glow, and, with anexcUmation at the 
heat of the house, she drew back, then rose and 
took a chair in the back of the box. 

'* How mean, how silly I am !" thought she to 
herself, " that dare not acknowledge my own re» 
lations for fear of sharing in the pitiful ridicule of 
two or three people who are no^ng to me ! — O, 
I could beat myself for my folly ! — Ah, Delmour 
knows me better than I know myself^ and Ihave 
quarrelled with him because be does so," and 
tears of mortification and disappointment rose to 
her eyes. " I will get the better of this paltry 
feeling," said she to herself; and again die re- 
turned to the front of the box, determined to 
acknowledge her cousin ; but the ballet was 
drawing near a close, and Mr. and Mrs. Larkins 
devoted thehr whde attention to it ; then came 
the bustle and confusion of breaking up, and G^er- 
trude began to think she should have her good 
resolutions for her pains, when again the good- 
humoured Lilly turned round her bright, joyous 
face, and Lady Rossville gave her a smile and a 
bow of reeognitioo. But the next moment ^o 
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ftH ker eheeks giew as she beheld the whole 
party, as IT touched by electricity, face about si- 
nmltaneously with looks of eager expectation. 
Again she turned away, and only breathed freely 
when she found herself in her carriage. 

Delmour was not at the Duchess of Arling- 
ton's, Lady Charles expressed her astonishment 
at not finding him in any of his usual haunts, 
and Qeitmde disclaimed all knowledge of his 
proceedings with as much indifibrence as she 
could assume. 

^ He is probably at the Duchess of St Ives," 
said Lady Stanley — ** she has a musical party I 
believe to-night" 

Again the Countess found the heat insupport- 
able, and her easy good-humoured chaperon left 
the party with her as soon as her carriage could 
beget 

Gettrude returned home, wearied in body and 
wretched in mind. All the worst qualities of her 
nature had been called forth and excited during 
the day— resentment, envy, pride, jealousy, bad 
all been felt, and some of (heir leaTen still 
wrought in her breast ** Oh, how I hate myself 
and how hideous I look!** thought she, as she 
glanced at herself in a mirror. — ^ Is this pleasure ? 
Ah, how difeent from the sweet serene days I 
passed at Rossville !~-but there I was not the 
vain, foolish, fantastic thing I am here. Lynd- 
say was right when he told me I should never 
find my happiness in what the world calls plea- 
sure r*— and the admired and envied Lady Ross- 
ville owned for the time, that to be admired was 
but vanity — and to be envied, but vexati(m of 
spirit 

But a sound sleep and a bright sun have won- 
derful effects in dispelling solemn thoughts, and 
the following morning found Gertrude's mind 
again gay with ideas of happiness, and her beau- 
ty restored to all its native freshness. She tried 
to think how she ought to receive Delmour ; but 
she never could study a part, she most always be 
swayed by circumstances, or by impulses, and to 
these she committed herselC 

« Perhaps I shall find him aheady below,»» 
thought she, and in that half-formed expectation 
elie hastened to breakfast " There may be some 
mistake," was the next idea that occurred; 
^ those people are all so stupid !" and she rang 
the belL— ''I am at home to every body this 
morning.'' 

" ^ery body, my Lady P 

" 'As, every body." 

She dawdled over her breakfast, again mur- 
mured at the rapidity of her time-piece, while in 
her heart she felt die slowness of time itself. 
Among her letters was one fix)m Anne Black to 
the same effect as Lyndsay's. 

" I am quite resolved," said she, as she read it 
''that William Leslie shall have that church — all 
6iat I will concede is, that I shall first convince 
Dehnour of the propriety of it To be sure, I 



may answer Lyndsay's letter now ;" and she took 
up a pen ; ^ but I think I began one yesterday, 
which I left in my dressing-room ; I may as well 
finish it as begin another." The entrance of 
Mrs. St Clair added another to the many excuses 
for procrastination. 



CHAPTER Lxxxnr. 

'* Perish those who have said our good things before 
vmV* 

DONATUS. 

1*HAT lady had by some means discovered tiiat 
a misunderstanding had taken place between the 
Countess and Colonel Delmour, though she vma 
ignorant of the cause of it, and she deemed it 
more politic to take no notice of it, that she might 
not be suspected of any sinister design in vrisb- 
ing to get her daughter out of London. But, 
before she had an opportumty of be^nning an 
oration on the subject. Lady Rossville held o«t 
her cousin's letter to her, saying, — 

'* By-the-by, mamma, do you know Mr. Bauld, 
the minister of Rossvill^ is dead, and I mean to 
bestow th^ church upon WHliam Leslie ? — Here 
is a letter from Anne upon the subject ?" 

Mrs. St Clair looked very solemn. ** Yon for- 
get you have guardians to consult upcn these oc- 
casions, Gertrude." 

** I had a letter firoM Edward yesterday ; he is 
very anxious for it, and Anne says her fother 
will not object to it Lord Millbank, you know, 
is a mere name, and of coune you must ^prove 
of it, mamma." 

'*No— I do not approve of your b^ng iostru* 
mental to the degrading of your uncle^s daughter 
into the wife of your parish minister.— -If she will 
throw heiself away, let it be in some remote 
situation ; but don't let her bring her poverty end 
contempt to our very door." 

'* She may be poor, but I am sure she never caa 
be despised, mamma." 

" Poverty and contempt generally go hand in 
hand in this world," said Mrs. St Clair. **^ She 
cannot possibly afibrd to dress herself even upon 
an occasion, so as to be fit to appear at your table 
as your cousin, though merely as the minister's 
wife she might pass without observatioD." 

^ She is so gentle and lady-like in her manners, 
and so unassuming in her dress, that I am sure I 
never could be ashamed of either." 

'* Then she can scarcely afibrd hats and shoes, , 
certamly not stockings and gloves, to her chil- 
dren, and you would enjoy very much, every time 
you went outside your gate, to be followed by a 
troop of half-naked urchins staring after their fine- 
lady cousin." 

"But, mamma, I promised ^ 

**But at present you have no right to peribna ; 
^-379 
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yo«A» a muQi^ you are under pupOage; k is 
your guardiaiui you miut be guided by; wait till 
you are of age, and then do as you think pro- 
per ; . by that time amuch better living may be in 
your 1^ for this, I understand, is one of the 
poorest** 

The discussion Was stopped, for just then there 
drew up an equipage, soqaewhat of a difierent 
style from thoee which usually graced the Count- 
ess's door. It was a very large, heavy, roomy- 
looking coach, evidently built to cany six, of a 
strong salmon colour, with grass-green hammer- 
doth, and green and orange liveries. The gene- 
ral effect was shocking to the eye of taste^ and 
Gertrude uttered an exclamation of horror as she 
caught a glance of it It speared to be iiterally 
as full as it could hold, as sundry bonnets were 
to be seen, and it was some minutes before Mr. 
Larkins could extricate himself from the company 
within, and several more elapsed before Mrs. 
Larkins emerged. Then followed another lady, 
and another, in less time ; and all four were ac- 
tually in the hall before Lady RossviUe had pre- 
sence of mind to take any precautions against this 
irruption. 

Mr. and Mrs. Augusta Larkins, Miss Larkins, 
Miss Barbara Larkins, were now announced, and 
much bowing, and curtseying, and introducing 
took place, and the good-natured, simple Xilly, 
seemed as though she never would weaiy of shak- 
ing hands, and expressingher delight atsightof her 
aunt and cousin. At length they were all seated, 
and then apologies commenced for not having 
been to watt upon them sooner. 

^ You must have thought it veiy unkind," said 
flhe ; ^ but we have been staying at old Mr. Lar- 
kins*s beautiful villa. Willow Bank, and we only 
come back to town the day before yesterday. 
And how odd it was that we should see each other 
first at the opeca ! I saw you didnt know me at 
first; but Augustus said, he daresaid you were 
angry because Jl had not been to wait upon you ; 
bu% I assure you, it was only the day before yes- 
terday we came to town, and yesterday we 
couldn't get old Mr. Larkins's coach, for he want- 
ed it himself, but we have got it to^ay, and old 
Mrsk Larkins came with us, but she has hurt her 
leg, and finds it veiy troublesome to get out, scr 
ahe hopes you'll excuse her." 

*< Chawming owse this, Mem," observed Mr. 
Augustus, surveying the apartment all around. 

"Monsous nice owse, indeed," said Miss Lar- 
kins. 

" Sweet puity owse it is," said Miss Babara 
Laikins. 

" Well, Mem, you have been to our theatres of 
course ?" inquired Mr. Augustus. 

Lady Rossville answered in the negative. 

<• Gkrad la, Mem, it ant possible !— Why, th^ 
you have seen nothing!— S'pose we Ihake a par- 
ty for Druiy Lane some of these ni|^ts 7" 

A thundering rap at the door here proclaimed 



other visitflrB, and Oertrode Ibouf^ die would 
have swooned when the Dochess of St Ives vpmp 
announced. She rose to receive her in tbeotlier 
drawing-room; but she was too late— the Duch- 
ess was already in the veiy heart of the Lav- 
kinses. 

''How do yon do, dear Lady RossviUe? I 
heard you were taken ill at the Dncfaess of Axfinff- 
ton's last night, and I felt qmte anxious aboal 
you; but you seem pretty well to-day!" 

This was uttered in that tone of insolent, eoD- 
desoending superiority, which is intended atenee 
to convey an impression of the speaker's owb 
triumphant happiness, and their commiseratioB 
for the person they are addressing. €tortrud« 
tried to repel it, but she was no adeptin disaimn* 
lation, and her attempt at gayety feUed when aha 
answered, that shehad been merely &tigned by 
the length of the ballet at the Opm, and over- 
come by the excessive heat of the Dudtess's 
rooms. 

"I judged wisely, then, it seems," said die 
Duchess, careleesly, "in having my own little 
quiet party at home, thou^ to own the truth, I 
believe I was rather wise by compulsion, as I had 
two or three friends dining with me, who poeitive- 
ly would not go away, anid 1 vtras forced to sing 
to them till I actually made myself hoarse," giving 
a little afiected cough as she spoke. 

Oertrude's colour rose, and her heart beat, bat 
she made no reply. Mrs. St Clair, therefore, 
thought it necessary to say something, if only to 
prevent the Larkinses from getting in a word. 

«Your Ghace's musical powers, it seems, 
have greater attractions than even the wonder of 
the day, the celebrated Catalini." 

''O, dear, no," said the Duchess, in a sort of 
careless, contemptuous manner, as if she disdained 
to be complimented ;— ''but, tis pleasant to sing 
with thoee who understand one's style of sing- 
ing. There is only one pers(m I know who can 
sing ^Feiiee cfdvi mira,* that is, in the way I sing 
it" 

That was Colond Delmour's favourite sonft 
and one Gtertrude and he had often sung together ; 
and she had heard him mention the Dudiess of 
St Ives's style of singing as something fine, 
ttipugh in a difierent style fix>m hor's. She felt 
that her agitation would betray her if she at^ 
tempted to cany on the conversation, and she was 
g^ even to turn to the Larkinses, who, attract- 
ed by the splendid binding of some books which 
lay upon one of the tables, had begun to nspect, 
or rather to handle them. 

" This is beautiful," said Mrs. Larkins, display- 
ing some fine engravings in one of them to her 
aistera-in-law ; — "I never saw this before — 'Fisk, 
by Mrs. Tigg,' "—reading the title of it 

"Fishie, my dear," whispered Mr. Larkins, as 
if a little ashamed of her mal-pronunciation. 

" Dear! is that Peseechye?" said Miss Lafkins; 
— « a sweet, purty thing it is." 
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dertnide ootdd almost have cried at thia Maia- 
prop ranrder of "Psyche, by Mw. Tigbe," 
whzie ther Duchess had reooune to her little aflfect- 
ed coo^ to conceal the play of her mnsclea. 

** Apropos of miisic, which we were talkmg of^** 
said she, " pray, is not Colonel Delmoor some 
relation of yours? I think he told me you were 
somehow cousins. How wry well he sings 

** Yes, I believe Colonel Delmour is my cousin,** 
said Lady Rossrille, now wrought up to an air 
of haughty indifference, **and he does sing some 
things very well, in particular, * Vorrei ehe ahnm 
pergutcQ*^ 

'* Ah, that, I suppose, he keeps for his particular 
favourites," said the Duchess with an insolent 
stnile — ^"as he has never sung it to ma I shall 
cei^nly reproach him with his treachery when I 
eee him. Meanwhile, good morning, dear Lady 
Roes«lle ; I am quite happy to find you so well ;" 
and with a squeeze of the hand to the Countess, 
a altgfit bow to Mrs. St Clair, and a superdlious 
stare at the Larkinses, as they all rose, and bow- 
ed, and curtseyed, with profound respect, she 
swept out of the room. Gertrude was much too 
wretched to know or care what passed during 
the qsmainder of the visit She heard some- 
thing said about a dinner, and about a party to the 
play, and about old Mr. Larkinses villa, and old 
Mrs. Larkins*0 leg, and in the inanity of despair, 
she assented to every thing, and they, at length, 
took leave, impatient to carry the tidings of all 
they had seen and heard to their less noble ac- 
quaintances. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

*^ My truant hearf 
Forpets each lesson that resentment taught, 
And in thy sight knows only to be happy." 

Masojt'b Etfnda, 

LncK an those who are the slaves of their feel« 
ings. Lady Rossville found that she must fly to 
one extreme or the other — she must either shut 
herself up in her chamber, and, refuse to be com- 
forted, or she must plunge still deeper into the 
whirlpool of folly and extravagance to drown 
thou^t As persons in a similar state of mind 
senerally do, she chose both evils— she first wept 
uie bitter tears of jealousy and mortification, then 
ordered her carriage, and, throwing on a veil, 
drove away to Lady Charles Arabin, to get her 
assistance in choosing some dresses and jewels. 

" I may as well order the furniture I want for 
Rossville too," said she to herself— "I shall be 
there very soon now ;" and the tears again sprung 
to her eyes, as Rossville and its tender recollec- 
tions rose to her mind; but she strove to pat 
them down with the splendid plans she tried to 
busy her imagination about 

On being ushered into L^dy Chariee's draw- 



ing-room, An fband her BOrrounded by gentle- 
men, ehildren, and doge, and the buetle of her 
first entrance prevented her aB at once from re- 
cognizing Colonel Dehnoiir amongst the number, 
and when she did, a mutual bow was the only 
acknowledgment 

One by one the idlers dropped off) the childiea 
were sent to dinner, and only Lady Charles 
and her two friends remained. G^ertarude then 
made her request, to which A» acceded, ad- 
ding — 

" Though, as I have got a little cold to-day, 
and your carriage is open, I must wrap up — so, 
pray, dont tire to death, if I should be ten mi* 
nutes at my toilet;" and, with a smile, abedis- 
appeared. 

Silence ensued. Gertrude carefully avoided 
looking in the direction where Ddmour was, lest 
he should construe it into an appeal to him— and 
she almost feared to breathe, lest he should ima- 
gine she had spoken. She flattered herself she 
was the very emblem of indiiSerence and abstrac- 
tion — but even through the folds of her veil, Del- 
mour marked, with secret triumph^ her quivering 
lip and tearful eyes. At length this state became 
too painful to be endured. She rose with the in- 
tention of passing into the adjoining drawinj^ 
room, when Delmour, approaching her with aa- 
air of agitation, said — 

'< Although I should not have presumed to seek 
an interview vrith Lady Rossville in her own 
house again, after having been once turned from it,, 
yet I cannot allow the present opportunity to pass 
without making an attempt to obtain from her 
jtistice what I have now little hope of owing to 
her tenderness." He stopped in emotion — but 
Qertrude felt her tears ready to spring forth, and 
made no reply. ''All I ask is, that yon would 
hear what I have to offer in excuse for my con- 
duct, rash and unwarrantable as it must appear 
to you, until, in some degree, explained." 

** I was wrong," said Lady Rossville, summon- 
mg all her pride to her aid ; ''the step you had 
taken was one of so extraordinary a nature, 
that I certainly ought to have heard wbMi yett 
had to offer in vindication of it" 

This was amore prompt and spirited reply than 
Colonel Delmour had reckoned upon, and, for a 
moment or two, he was silent and diseoncerted*- 
he then said— 

" I fmd I have mistaken your character, or ra- 
ther I have judged it by my own. Had I been 
master of the umverse, my pride, my happiness 
would have been, that the object of my love 
should, from the moment I loved, be the partner 
also of my power, be it what it might; but 
your sentiments are different from mine, it 
seems." 

" I too should have had a pleasure in sharing 
the gifts of fbrtune, whatever they were," said the 
Countess ; "but to have them wrested fVom me I 
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** But I nevet soug^tto wrest them from you,'* 
8tid Delmour with earnestness ; ** though, being 
rttfaer rough and blunt in speech, I perhaps did 
not go so wooin^y to work as some one more de- 
signing would have done. I told you, too briefly 
perhaps, the simple truth, that, at your wish, I 
had used every means to get mjrself exchanged 
into the Guards ; but it was a matter of difficulty, 
and ^why should I scruple to own it? of ex- 
pense, too, beyond my means ; but this I was too 
proud to own to you, and I have be^n punished 
for it— in short not to bore you with tiresome bu- 
siness detail, Monteith proposed that I should en- 
gage to — to use my influence with you to provide 
for this old tutor of his, who is a sort of dead weight 
upon the family, and I, in the belief that I was — 
pardon my presumption — gratifying you, foolish- 
ly enough pledged myself to that ^fect" 

''Nay, more — ^that you would obtain it," said 
Lady Rossville, still strug^ng against betraying 
her tenderness. 

" Perhaps I did, inthesanguinehope,that, when 
the time came for fulfilling my promise, I should 
then have acquired gi;eater influence with you 
than I can flatter myself I now possess. But 
that hope is at an end. However disgraceful it 
may be to fail in my promise, disgrace itself 
could scarce be more intolerable than the misery 
I have endured under your displeasure.'* 

^ And yet you could sing with the Duchess of 
St hres ?** said Ghrtrude, reproachfully, while h^ 
■ cheek flushed, and the tear swelled to the very 
brim. 

*^ Did I? It may be so, for I can scarcely tell 
what I have done for the last four-and-twen- 
ty hours. — ^Yes, now I recollect Lord Wester- 
ton forcing me to her house, and being com- 
pelled to sing with her something or other — ^I 
forget wfaatr-that I used, I bdieve, to sing 
with her before the flood— that is, when I ra- 
tKer admired her bravura style of beauty and 
of singing ; but these days are past— never to re- 
turn." 

Gertrude's tears, hitherto with difficulty re- 
strained, now dropped from her eyes ; but they 
were tears of joy and tenderness. **Ah Del- 
mour !" said she, as she gave him her hand, '< we 
have both been to blame; you have been rash, 
and I hasty ; but you shall keep your promise." 
She rose, and placed herself at a writing-table. 
*^ What is the name of the person you wish to be- 
friend ?" asked she, as she began to write ; but 
she sidled as the name of William Leslie pi^ 
sented itself to her mind's eye. Colonel Delmour 
could not tell the name; but she wrote a few 
lines engaging to bestow the church and living of 
Rossville upon , then pre- 

sented the paper to her lover, who, with afiected 
generosity, for some time refused to receive it; 
but at length the Countess prevailed, and he con- 
sented to keep his promise at the expense of ber's. 

Still Gertrude did not feel happy ; but the usu- 
183 



a] panacea was applied, viz. squtDdering money 
in dissipating thou^L Colonel Ddmour was of 
the shoppmg party, and encouraged her in every 
expensive whim. The most mi^nificent orders 
were given for furnishing Rossville with all possi- 
ble expedition ; and, to crown her transient delu- 
sive pleasure, when they met the Duchess of St. 
Ives, Delmour's only salutation to her was ^ dis- 
tant bow. 

"Do you go to her assembly to-night?" in- 
quired the Countess of her lover. 

" Not unless to accompany you." 

^ Then, pray, don't, dear Lady Rossville," said 
Lady Charles, who was of the opposite foction 
to the Duchess. '* Do, both of you, come and 
dine quietly with Arabin and me. My cold is 
really too bad to admit of my going out in aa 
evening;, and, yojiknow, we never give dinners^ 
so we shall beaparty^iuur^— no bad thing, some- 
times." 

Gertrude consented, and the quiet evening was 
passed partly in arrangmg a bail to be given by 
her, and partly in losmg fifty guineas to Lord 
Charles at EcartL 

*( What an odd jiunble of a day this has been V* 
thought she, as she laid her head on her pillow ; 
*' and yet I have had a great deal of pleasure in it 
too ;" but she sighed as she said it — for not all the 
delusions of her own heart, or the blandishments 
of her lover, could stifle the voice of conscience^ 
or conceal from her that she had acted unjustly 
and unwisely. 

, "What shall I say to Lyndsay ?" was the first 
thought that presented itself the following morn- 
ing ; hut, by the time she was dressed, she heard 
Delmour's well-known knock. "I fear I shall 
not have leisure to write to him to-day," said she, 
as she hastened lo receive her lover, glad of the 
excuse for delaying the irksome task. Then 
came the " strenuous idleness," of the day, most 
unremittingly persevered in for many successive 
days, till at length it became too late to think of 
writing at all. It would be better now to wait 
till she returned to Rossville, she could explain 
the matter so much better in person than she could 
do by letter. Alas! she took not into account 
(how few of the great and the gay do!) the 
thought of that " hope deferred," wWch "maketh 
the heart sick," and which was experienced in all 
its intensity, as post ailer post arrived, and brought 
no tidings for those whose happiness hung upon 
her word. 

Anne wrote again, and a blush o£ shame and 
remorse stained Lady Rossville's cheek, as she 
beheld her cousin's hand-writing ; but she opened 
all her trifling billets, and read all her cards and, 
newspapers, and pampered her dog, and made her 
bullfinch pipe to her, but still she could not find 
leisure to break the .seal of her cousin's letter ! 
Her mind was now averse to exert itself upon any 
thing that did not bring some semblance of plea- • 
sure along with it ; and it was not so much the 
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want ot leisuze, as the utter inability to em- 
ploy what ehe had to any useful purpose, that 
thus bereft her of all selAcommand, and power of 
action. 

** The thought she takes is, bow to take no thought ;'* 

an art in which she was eveiy day becoming a 
greater adept 

She went, however, with her mother to return 
Mrs. Laricins's visit, and found the romantic Lil- 
ly settled to her heart's content in a dull, vulgar, 
well-iumished house in the heart of the city, talk- 
ing Cockney by way of Blnglish and overflowing 
with rapture at her own blissful lot She press- 
ed most vehemently for her aunt and cousin to 
fix a day to dine with them — ^Augustus would be 
80 disappointed if they did not do it, he was so 
anxious they should meet some near relations of 
his. Sir Christopher and Lady Huggins — ^he had 
been Lord Mayor once, and was a remarkably 
genteel, nice man, and Lady Huggins was such 
a nice woman! — but, indeed, Augustus was very 
petikler in his friends, and had no idea of visiting 
vulgar people. — ^But tf they would not fix it now, 
Augustos and she would call in Park-Lane some 
day very soon, for she knew he would take no 
denial-^e kept a gig, and could drive her there 
any day. At this threat. Lady RossviUe promis- 
ed to look over the list of her engagements when 
she returned home, and if she had a day disen- 
igaged before leaving town, she would dine with 
them. 

** O, cousin, you really must not think of gping 
away without dining with us. I assure you, Au- 
gustus will never forgive you if you do, and you 
are a great favourite of his at present" 

Mrs. St Clair here engaged that a day should 
certainly be allotted for the purpose, and at length 
they were permitted to depart, with much lamen- 
tation that Augustus was firom home, and repeat- 
ed assurances of calling agun some day soon. 

In hopes of averting that evil, Gertrude upon 
consulting her engagements, found a day disen- 
gaged, and it was settled accordingly that it 
should be given to the Lariunses. Mrs. St Clair, 
indeed, rather anticipated pleasure fiom a party 
there. She was sure of being of consequence, 
and of making and of causing a fuss and a bus- 
tle, a thing she could by no manner of means ef- 
fect in the higher circles, where she could not 
even shine in the reflected lustre of her daughter. 



CHAPTER LZXZVL 

** O, fdir ladies, how plesiiif war this lyfo of yours, 
if It sould ever abyde. and then in the end, that we 
might pass to hevin with all this gay gear.*' 

John Knox. 

Meanwhile the day of the ball arrived, and 
even in the greatest of great houses. a ball causes 



mentor less of oonfumon and commotion. Mrs. 
St Clair had in vain remonstrated against it Her 
remonstrances, indeed, were rather reproaches, 
as the cards had been issued before she had even 
been consulted, and the preparations, made upon 
the most splendid scale, had all been arranged by 
the Countess and Colonel Delmour, aided by some 
of their friends. They were to come early to as- 
sist her m receiving the company, and ahe was 
dressed, and her apartments lighted in due time. 
She walked through them jwith almost childish 
delight All was light, and flowers, and per* 
fume, and her own figure, radiant in beauty and 
pleasing flashed upon her in all directions from 
the magnificent mirrors, as they gave back the 
brilliant scene in almost endless succession. She 
had stopped at one of them to alter something 
about her hair, when in the long vista ahe perceived 
the servant ushering in a gentleman, who she 
unmediately concluded must be Delmour. She 
turned round to meet him with a smile, but, to her 
amazement, she beheld — ^not her lover, but her 
guardian, Lyndsay ! 

" Mr. Lyndsay ! my dear cousin !" exclaimed 
she ; but there was more cX surprise than plea- 
sure in the accent in which the words were utter-, 
ed; ''how — where have you dropped from — the 
moon ?" 

**No, dear G^ertrade,** said he, as he aflection- 
ately shook her hand ; you have given me a long 
journey, but not quite so long a one as that^I 
come fiom Scotland.** 

<* From Scotland !** repeated Lady Rossville, 
in some confusion, as her conscience smote her 
at the sound; "and how long have you been in 
town?" 

*<Only since the morning— that is my morning 
which I suppose is your day-break, fer I called 
— such is my vulgarity \ — about noon, and was, 
told my lady was not up. I left my card, and 
called again at three, when I was told my lady 
had just gone out ; and here I ^ now, it seems, 
just in time for my lady's ball" 

"Will you, indeed, stay ?" cried Gertrude, ra- 
ther at a loss to ascertain whether he were in jest 
or earnest ; " that will add so much to my plea- 
sure—that is, I — but, indeed, I never heard you 
had called, and I forgot to look over my cards this 
morning." 

" Is that all you have forgot, Gertrude ?" in- 
quired Ljrndsay, in a somewhat reproachful 
tone. 

"I fear not," said she, with a smile and a 
blush, but the one was forced, and the other na- 
tural ; " but this is not the time for me to remem- 
ber all I have forgot" 

" When is the time then, Gertrude ?" 

"O, any time, you know, that — that — any 

morning ^ 

" Any morning sometimes means no day, doe^ 
it not?" said Lyndsay. "But I have come tar 
on purpose to sec you, and to talk with you, since 
1S3 
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you will not wnte tome, and I rmut Know when 
you will be disengaged.'* 

"Spoken like a guardian, indeed!" said the 
Countees, with an afieeted laugh ; "but since you 
mutt know, I mwt candidly confess, that I 
really cannot, at this precise numient, recollect 
what my engagements are— 'To-morrow, I know 
I made a party to go to Richmond by water to 
breakfast I wish to get out of the debrit of to- 
night** 

"And what follows?" 

" Why, we shall probably dine there, and re- 
turn in the evening, when I have several engage- 
ments." 

" And the day after to-morrow— can I see you 
then?" 

"What day is that?— Friday. I rather think 
— ^yes, indeed, I remember now 1 engaged to 
give Toumere^ a sittmg at a very early hour, 
and as I forgot once before, if I &il this time, 
he will certauily make a Grorgon or a Medusa of 
me. But you will join our party to Richmond to* 
morrow, and then we can talk it «U over— pray 
do." 

Lyndsay sighed. " Ah, Oertmde, what (Rang- 
ed days since those we passed at Rossville to- 
gether! I little thought then you would have 
grudged half an hour from your pleasures to be- 
stow upon your friend !" 

"You surely would not have me break my 
engagements?" said the Countess, with some 
pique. 

" On the contrary, it was to remind you of them 
that chiefly brou^t me here," said Lyndsay 
mildly, but gravely; "but I would have you 
choose the lesser evil — that which will give least 
pain to others. Your gay friends will not break 
their hearts I* dare say, although you should dis- 
appoint them to-morrow ; but there are others, 
Oeitmde, with whom you have made engage- 
ments of more consequence, and whose happiness 
is in y«ur hands — it is for them I would intep- 
cede.y 

Lady Rossville coloured deeply, and rising 
said, "It will have rather a ridiculous effect for 
you and I to be found sitting here in grave debate 
discussing our parish business in the ball-room 
—the ^lace is, at least, as ill chosen as the time," 
added she somewhat haughtily as she moved 
away. For a moment Lyndsay seemed too 
much hurt to reply, but recollecting himself, he 
said — 

"Upon ray own account, I certainly would not 
intrude where I am evidently so unwdcome, but 
I have undertaken a task which I must perform ; 
I have engaged to remind Lady RossviUe of her 
promise — and more, to get that promise fulfil- 
led." 

"The Countess remained silent, but her coun- 
tenance betrayed the agitation of her mind. At 
that moment the knocker sounded an alarm. 

"You have refused to fix an hour to see me," 
>84 



said Lyndsay; "I win therefore name one to 
wait upon you — to-morrow at one I will be here." 

Gertrude made no reply, but hurried forward 
to receive Lady Charles, Colonel Delmour, and a 
succession of friends, who now came pouring 
in. 

Delmour's astonishment at aight of Lyndsay 
could only be equalled by his dissatisfaction, and 
the meeting oo both sides was cold and distant. 
Mrs. St Clair now made her appearance, Lady 
Augusta and her daughters followed, and Lynd- 
say was soon overwhelmed with expressions of 
surprise and pleasure from all quarters, but ho 
contrived to disengage himself from tfa«m, and 
disappeared. 

"Lyndsay has been giving you a godly exhort* 
ation against the sinfulness of dancing, I sap- 
pose," said Delmour, as he led Cr^rtrude to opeq 
the ball ; "and you look ahnost as grave as though 
you had the fear of the kirk-sesaon before yo«i 
eyes." 

G^ertrude smiled, and the exhilarating eflects 
of the music, and all the concomitants of a bril- 
liant ball, soon dispelled the unpleasant thoughts 
which Lyndsay's appearance had excited. All 
was enchantment — ^while it lasted — and tho 
Countess believed she was happy. 

But the morrow UJd another tale, when she 
awoke to the realities of life, and found the delu- 
sion had vanished, leaving only dust and rubbish 
to mark where it had been. It was near the hour 
when Lyndsay had said he was to call, but she 
had not promised to receive hun. It was disa- 
greeable to see anybody that morning — ^her head 
ached — her house was in confusion — her servants 
were all stupid with wine or sleep — ^nothing was 
as it ought to be ; then two o'clock was the hour 
when she was to set off for Richmond, and she 
should be so hurried ! — No, it was impossible— 
quite impossible — ^it was unreasonable to expect 
that she should be able to enter on business all at 
once so whdly unprepared, and she resolved to 
send her excuse ; but just then her maid entered 
to say that Mr. Lyndsay was below, but as he 
was in no hurry, begged her Ladyship might not 
be disturbed. There was no evading this, and, 
with a mixture of haste and delay, she prepared 
fbr the interview. * 



CHAPTER LXXXVU. 

" Tou do imagine^ 
No doubt, you have talked wisely, and confuted 
London past all defence." 

JaMSS SB1IU.BT. 

If Lyndsay had parted in disi^easure, as Ger- 
trude thought he had done the night before, all 
traces of it had completely vanished. But there 
was a settled seriousness m his look and manner^ 
which made her feel that levity would be mis- 
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pbodd, and if any tiun^ so graceful could have 
Mt awkward, she would have done so. As it 
was, shiB was evidently embarrassed. She rang 
for her chocolate— caressed her dog — spoke to 
hm hird— ordered away some flowers that were 
too powerful — desired her maid to fetch her some 
4tmit CaUgfu-'U^ in short seemed bent upon 
keeping up a bustle around her, as if to prevent the 
possibility of any thing like settled conversation. 
Lyndsay sat cslmly waiting till all this should 
be over ; and, at length, her orders having been 
all obeyed, she began to feel ashamed of such 
trifliog, and allowed the servants to leave the 
room without any more frivolous commands. 

** I think I am very good-natured — am I not ?*^ 
said she, makingan attempt to rally her spirits, as 
•he sipped her chocolate^ ''to admit yon this 
morning, oonsideTing how ill you used me last 
night in running away from my ball — and 
now to come thus behind the scene, only to see 
bow ugly we look after all is ovez^ is scarcely 
fah'.»» 

" The spectre of pleasureis perhaps not more 
beautiful than other spectres,** said Lyndsay; 
** but I have something of a wizard*s eye m these 
matters, and last night's scene, brilliant as it was, 
could not impose upon me. — I have learnt to dis- 
tinguish real from artificial happiness." 

-** But my happiness, I do assure you, was quite 
real while it lasted,** said Gertrude, gaily : *< the 
only melancholy part of it was, that it did not last 
quite so long as one could have wished." 

^ Is your happiness, then, of so evanescent a 
nature, Gertrude?" asked Lyndsay. 

*< How very literal you are become W answer- 
ed she, attempting to laugh; — ** yon seem to have 
forgot the way to jest" 

** Not when there is good occasion," iaid Lynd- 
say, gravely ; " but, at present, I confess, I am 
not in a jesting mood." 

"flow unfortunate ! for I am not in a serious 
one, so we shaU never agree — unless, indeed, you 
agree to be of my party to Richmond. Come, you 
sorely cannot rdfuse me that? However you 
might despise my ball as an artificial pleasure, 
yon must, by the same rule, approve of my file 
champitre as a piece of real rural felicity. Nqjv, 
don*t be so churlish as to refuse. Do consent tSF 
be gay and happy like other people." 

** Are you happy, Gertrude 7" asked Lyndsay, 
still more gravely. 

"To be sure — ^why should you doubt it?" 

** Because I have always looked upon true hap- 
piness as a generous, diffusive sentiment, that 
sought to impart a portion of its own blessedness 
to all around. Such it was with you, Gertrude, 
at Rossville; but now you*seem to confine it 
within nanx>wer bounds — none of it finds its 
way there now !" 

Gertrude blushed, while she attempted to 
■mBe, and said, — 

''I am keeping it all to cany there along with 



me. I mean to return to Roofville voy soon 
now, and I intend that yon should all be veiy 
happy to see me." 

"Some, I trust, will have good cause," said 
Lyndsay ; " but, in the meantime, there are two 
young lovers, who are sufiering, not merely the 
tortures of suspense, but the aggravation oC an 
evil report ; yet it seems so incredible a one, that 
I almost hesitate to repeat it, you will think wa 
country folks are so credulous." 

"Pray let me hear it," said the Countess fiunt- 

" It is said that you have actually given away 
the living of Rossville, which you had promised 
to young Leslie, to a superannuated bin vwaiU 
hanger-on of the Monteiths." 

Lady Rossville*s colour mounted to her very 
temples, and at that moment a servant entered to 
say her Ladyship's carriage was in waiting. She 
rose, and stammered out something about her en- 
gagement — her party, and she knew not what, 
as she was moving towards the door. 

"I too hava an engagement to keep," said 
Lyndsay calmly, but very gravely, and he took 
her hand and led her to her seat; "I have en- 
gaged to prove the falsity of that report from your 
own lips." 

But Lady Rossville remained silent, evidently 
struggling with her feelings. 

"Gertrude, you eould not be so false to others, 
80 unjust to yourself 7" said Lyndsay, with emo- 
tion. 

Shame, sorrow, and pride, all swelled in Lady 
Rossville's heart almost to sufibcation, but pride 
prevailed ; and, even while her burning cheeks 
and downcast eyes betrayed her consciousness of 
wrong, she answered, with an air of haughty in- 
dignation, — 

" One part of the report you are certainly at li- 
berty to contradict — ^I never promised the Uving 
of Rossville to Mr. Leslie." 

" You promised to provide for him when it 
should be in your pooler." 

" And I will yet do so— but, in the present in- 
stance it is not in my power ; and now, Mr« 
Lyndsay, excuse me if I must be gone." 

" No, it is not thus we must part," said Lynd- 
say, in a tone so firm, yet so sad, as awed the 
Countess, even in spite of henelf, and she remain- 
ed passively waiting for what was to follow. " If 
we part thus, we may never meet again as wo 
have done" — he stopped in some emotion, and 
then proceeded. — "Before I became your guardi- 
an I had learned to consider myself as your friend, 
and I had flattered myself the confidence you then 
honoured me with would have been continued, 
but it has not proved so ; I appeal to yourself 
Gertrude, has it?" 

For a moment Gertrude could not answer, 
but at length she said— 

"MysentimentB remain unchanged, but sure- 
ly you might know enough of a London life to 
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make aHowance for any onuaaionB I may have 
been guilty of." 

''I have— I do make allowanoes for them," 
saidLjmdsay; — *<I knew a]l the dangers that 
awaited one of your ardent, confiding, suscepti- 
ble, but volatile nature — I knew that the adula^ 
tion of the world would prove incense too intoxi- 
cating to be resisted by one who had not yet 
looked through the shallowness of earthly gran- 
deur; I do not, therefore, reproach you with 
your neglect, your unkindness, your almost 
boundless extravagance — these are faults that 
may yet be repaired — but broken promises and 
power misused — ^Ah ! Gertrude, what can make 
np for these?" 

Lady Rossville made a gesture of impatience, 
as if to conceal her agitation, then said — 

'*I have already disclaimed the promise — ^the 
power is my own ; I did not imagine I was ac- 
countable for it to Mr. Lyndsay." 

*'No, Gertrude, you are accountable to a 
higher tribunal, even to €rod himself, for the 
choice you make of his ministers. I am aware, 
that in the world the appointment of a clergy- 
man is reckoned a sli^t thing, but I view it dif- 
ferently, and, as your guardian, I protest against 
the choice you have made." 

"It is too late," said Gertrude in a faltering 
voice. 

" No, it cannot be too late. You have been 
misled, betrayed into one engagement at the ex- 
pense of another. If vou will give me leave, I 
will yet extricate jrou (rom it" 

*' Impossible!" exclaimed the Countess, in an 
agitated tone, as she shrunk from the thoughts of 
encountering Delmour's displeasure. *<Why 
then teaze me by prolonging this painful and 
needless discussion ! I will not, I cannot retract 
what I have done." 

*' Ahl Gertrude, do not suffer a false principle 
of honour thus to sway all your better feelings. 
If no higher motive can influence you in thi% at 
least let me conjure you by t^ friendship of former 
days, by the aflfection you bear your cousin, who 
loves you so tenderly, she will nci beEeve ift the 
possibility of your deceiving her " 

'<0h! Lyndsay, do not, do not, torture me !" 
cried Gertrude, as she covered her face with her 
hand. 

" It is to save you from the torture of an up- 
braiding consdence, dear Gertrude, that I thus 
afflict you. The happiness of two anuable in- 
teresting beings is in your hands ; you are their 
only earthly stay at present; slxmld you fail 
them, their disappointment may be bitter, but the 
reproaches of your own heart will be bitterer 
•tilL" 

Lady Rofltville*8 heart heaved, and, in spite of 
her effbrti to restrain them, tears burst from her 
eyes; but at that moment she thought she 
heard Delmour's knock; she started up, and 
faastily brushed away the tear from her cheek : 



** Let there be an end of this," said she— ^I cm 
hear no more." 

''Yes," said Lyndsay, seizing her hand to 
detain her, while his own shook with emotion ; 
"you must hear yet more — ^you must hear 
me resign from henceforth the office of your 
guardian; tisa mockery I can no longer en- 
dure." 

Lady Rossville made no reply. A thousand 
contending feelings struggled in her breast, but 
she repressed them all with that force vt^ch is 
the result of conscious weakness, and with the 
calmness of one determined to do wrong, the 
merely bent her head in acquiescence. 

•« Should the time ever arrive when Lady Roes- 
ville, gay and prosperous as she now is, should 
want the aid or counsel of a friend," — Lyndsay's 
voice faltered, but the Countess remained calm 
and motionless— "(Gertrude, will you remember 
me ?"— But Grertrude averted her face to hide the 
anguish that filled her heart.—" At least, yoo 
will say * Fareweir to me ?" 

" Farewell," said Gertrude, in an assumed tone 
of indiflerenee, and without turning round. Lynd* 
say dropped the hand he held in his, and in ano- 
ther instant was gone. 

It was then G^^trude's long-repressed feelings 
burst forth in all their violence. " Unkind, un- 
just, ungrateful, that I am !" exclaimed she to her- 
self as she wept in an agony of remorse. — " I 
have lost the best, the truest friend, and he thinks 
me — Ob, what a cold-hearted, unfeeling wretch 
he must think me !^-how must I have behaved, 
when even Lyndsay, the mild, forgiving^ dis- 
interested Lyndsay has renounced me!" But 
her sorrow and her sdf-reproaches were checked 
by the entrance of Dehnour, who, after knocking, 
had stopped to speak to a friend who was pass- 
ing, and while so engpiged Lyndsay had gone out 
The Cousins did not speak, but from the expres- 
sion of his countenance, Delmour at once per- 
ceived he had no cause for jealousy. 

But for the first time, the eight of her lover fail- 
ed to bring pleasure to Gtertrade, as she contrast- 
ed his gay triumphant mien withLyndsay's mild, 
pleading look, and melancholy air, and when he 
accosted her with an exclamation of astonishment, 
she turned from him, as she thought, " It is he 
who has caused me to act thus !" 

"My dear Gertrude," cried he— "what is the 
meaning of all this ? But I guess how it is— 
you have had a puritanical lecture fVom the very 
Reverend Edward Lyndsay, and I am not sufw 
prised you should weep at it, were it only from 
weariness." 

But Gertrude still leaned her head dejectedly 
upon her hand, and bnly sifted in answer. 

"By Heaven" cried Delmour, passionately,^ 
" he shall answer to me for every tear he has made 
you shed." 

" Beware how you add to the sorrow you have 
already brought up<m me, Delmour," said Ger- 
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trade; — ''I have' forgtren much, and may for- 
give mofe, bat I will never forgive insult or injury 
^iSertd to Edward Lyndeay on my aocount" 

Haughty and overbearing as I)elmoar was, he 
saw that, on the present occasion, he was not 
likely to obtain the mastery, and he was piqued 
to find that it required all his dull and eloquence 
to prevail upon Lady Rossville to keep her en- 
gagement, and join the party to Richmond. At 
length he prevailed ; but she set out with a hea- 
vy heart By degrees, however, the novelty and 
the gaiety of the scene — ^the beauty of the day — 
the succession of levety landscapes that met the 
eye as they glided along — the music — ^the com- 
paay— all combined to charm the senses, and 
Lyndsay was foigot I 



CHAPTER LZXXVIII. 

<< Something that's bitter will arise 
Eren amici our joUities." 

LUCRETIVS. 

** Penso qual ne partii, qual vi ritorno." 

Mbtastasio. 

Thb London season was now drawing near a 
close, and Lady Rossville had run her full career 
of folly and extravagance. As bills came pouring 
in upon her from all quarters, she was startled at 
the magnitude of the sums she had expended, and 
for which she had now nothing to show but a par^ 
eel of gewgaws, which had ceased with their 
novelty to afford her any pleasure. She felt al- 
most glad that Lyndsay was no longer her guar- 
dian, that he might not see the extent of her im- 
prudence ; for even Delmour was surprised when 
he heard how much she had spent in so short a 
time. As for Mrs. St Clair, tins discovery, joined 
to the disappointment of her other schemes, oc- 
casioned her a fit of the jaundice, which put a 
stop to the Larkinses* dinner, and, as soon as she 
was able to travel, she was ordered to Cheltenham 
fw the benefit of the waters. — ^There they ac- 
cordingly repaired, but not before it had been ar- 
ranged by the lovers, that Colonel Delmour should 
join them in a short time. 

At first Qertrude was pleased with the con^ 
bination of picturesque beauty and fashionable 
gaiety, which are so happily blended at this cele- 
brated watering-place; but a short time sufiGbed 
to dispel the illusion. The amusements wanted 
the Ufe^ splendour, and variety of the London 
parties, and the walks and rides were little resort- 
ed to ; the supreme bon-ton of the idlers being to 
drive or walk backwards or forwards for about 
the space of a quarter of a mile of dusty street, 
and that without intermission, for two or three 
hours day afler dayi and week after week, and 
that with as much settled seriousness as though 
they were actually fulfilling the high destinies of 
immoEtBl beings. ^ , 



" O, how canst thou roDounce the boundless store 
Of charms which nature to her votaiy yields V* 

But in vain would the minstrd have attempted to 
sing the beaux and belles of Cheltenham off the 
burning pavement, even while the dog-star rag- 
ed, provided the libraries, and confectioners, and 
toy-shops kept their places. What to them 

" The warblinE woodland, the resoundinj; shore, 
The pomp of groves, and gamiuire of fwlds ;j 
All that tne genial ray {rf* morning gitde, 
And all that echoes to the aong « even." 

But it vras otherwise with Lady Rossville; her 
taste was not yet so vitiated as to take pleasure 
in the vapid pastimes of a watering-place, which, 
however they may amuse and relax the minds of 
the sick and the studious, can only tend to enfee- 
ble those of the healthy and the gay. She sigh- 
ed as she thought of her own fair domain, — ^its 
woods and its waters — its flowers neglected and 
forsaken — heiself a queen there, while here she was 
one of a motley throng, with nought to recompense 
her but store, and heat, and dust, and pressure. 
To add to her weariness and chagrin, Delmour 
had been detained in London on some regimental 
business, and was not likdy to join her before her 
return to Rossville. 

Mrs. St Char's aversion to Colonel Delmour 
had by no means diminished ; but she found her 
opposition so perfectly vain, and her attempts to 
lead her dau^ter now so futile, that she had al- 
most abandoned both, but not without many 
severe struggles, and some dark mysterious 
threats, which, however, the Countess had now 
learnt to disregard. 

At length they bade adieu to Cheltenham ; but 
summer was far advanced, or rather autumn had 
commenced, before they returned to Rossville. It 
was with mingled feelings of pleasure and pain 
tiktt G^eitrude beheld it again. Even whila her 
heart bounded at sightof every weU4uiown object, 
they seemed to reproach her with having lavished 
her thou^tB, her afiections, her money, upon 
worthless baubles, and heartless pleasures. Her 
conscience smote her as she passed some old cot- 
tages which she had planned pulling down, and 
building new and more commodious ones in their 
place. '* Half of what my opera-box cost me 
would have done that," sighed she; "and that 
bridge!" as she caught a glimpse of one, half* 
finished ; *Hhe poor people must still go two 
miles about, till my diamond necklace is paid ;" 
and tears of contrition dropped from her eyes. 

But it was not so at the Castle ; for Delmour^ 
eiders had superseded Lyndsay's schemes, and, 
however the poor might suffer, nothuig had been 
lefl undone there. The conservatoiy and the gar- 
den had been completed, and stocked at an im- 
mense expense; the apartments were superbly 
and tastefully furnished ; the theatre was almost 
finished, and again Geitrude's volatile hetit 
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throbbed with pride and pleasure, aa she looked 
on this new creation of taste and fancy, and an- 
ticipated the joys yet to come. But, as the no- 
velty abated, again the voice of conscience was 
hearid, and the thoughts of Lyndsay recurred* 
8he wondered whether be would come to visit 
her upon her return, and she both wished and 
dreaded the meeting; but day after day passed 
on, and Lyndsay came not Her cousin, Anne, 
too, how could she behold her without shame and 
confusion of face I But her apprehensions on that 
score were partly relieved, by receiving the fol» 
lowing note a few days after her arrival : — 

*< Mt Dkae Ladt Rossvillb. 

'*I AM very sure it will give you pleasure to 
hear that William has at length been provided for, 
as I know how much it must have pained you to 
be unable to fulfil your kind intentions in his fa- 
vour. But what you could not do yoursdf, your 
kind friend Mr* Lyndsay has done for you. He 
has so generously interested himself in this affair, 
that he has got William appointed to the living of 
Whinbrae ; and Mr. Turner, who was to have 
succeeded to that church, he has secured in a se- 
cular oflke of greater emolument, and better suit- 
ed to his views and sentiments. The only ob- 
stacle to our union is therefore now removed ; 
and as we are to have immediate possession of 
the manse, it is to take place very soon— perhqw 
in the course of the next week. It is to you, un- 
der Heaven, that we owe our happiness, by inter- 
esting so kind and generous a patron in our be- 
halfl Accept, therefore, my dear Lady Rossville^ 
the united thanks and prayers of 

« Your affectionate Anne Black. 

" and obliged and grateful William Leslie." 

** Kind and generous, indeed !** exclaimed Lady 
Roesville, as she read this billet, and a blush of 
ahame burned on her cheek. *< He has saved mt 
as far as he could from the disgrace of— at best,I 
fear, equivocation, and from the wretchedness of 
having disappointed the hopes of those whom I 
had taught to put their trust in me." 

In the overflowing of her heart she wrote to 
Anne, expressing bar participatioa in her hi^ppi- 
ness, and giving the sole credit of it to Mr. Lynd- 
aay. She could not bring herself to tell her ex- 
actly how matters stood, but she assived her again 
and again, that it was to bun, and to him only, 
they were indebted. 

She thou|^t she qu^ also to write to Lynd- 
say, to thank him for his kindness to her relations, 
and she took up the pen for that purpose, but she 
could not write any thing to please herself; one 
style was too cold and formal for the warmth of 
her feelings ; another too humble and penitential 
£ir her pikle to stoop to, and Delmour mi^ be 
displeased. " No !** exclsimed she, as she threw 
down the pen, " I cannot write what I feel-^I 
must either saj too much or too little. It would 



be otherwise were we to meet; a few words 
would set all to rights, and how I wish he would 
afford me an opportunity of making my peace 
with him !— 1 cannot be happy while I think I 
have forfeited his good opinion. Surely he wiH 
come, and be will be pleased to find I have nol 
forgot all his good lessons ;" and she tried to re- 
sume the studies and occupations she had begua 
at his suggestion ; but it would not do— the illu- 
sions of passion and the vanities of life still main- 
tained their sway over her, and all was dull and 
joyless that did not administer to one or other. 
"I shall never be good," sighed she, ** according 
to Lyndsay's notions, so 'tis in vain to try — per- 
haps Delmour would not like me so well if I 
were ;" and that argument was conclusive against 
all farther attempts of the kind. 

Colonel Delmour's absence had been protract- 
ed much beyond the period assigned, by the 
alarming illness of his brother, whose life at one 
time had been in imminent danger, in consequence 
of a pleuritic attack, the consequence, it was said, 
(as every thing of the kind must either have or 
be a consequence,) of cold caught at a late sit- 
ting of a committee, of which he was diairman. 
He was now better, and as soon as he was suf- 
ficiently recovered for his brother to leave him, 
the impatient lover was to set off for Rossville ; 
meanwhile, he implored Gertrude to write to hhn 
every day, every hour, if possible, as the only al- 
leviation to the tortures of separation. Such was 
Colonel Delmour's way of telling the story, and, 
as usual, it contained a portion of truth and fa]se> 
hood. It was true that his brother had been dan- 
gerously ill while he was in London, but it was 
not true that he was still detained there from that 
cause. 'The fact was, he rather dreaded a dull 
&mily party at RossvUIe, for, lover as he was, he 
was too much a man of the worid, too much ac- 
customed to be amused, to be able to devote him- 
self entirely to one object, however much beloved, 
—and Gertrude was as much beloved by him as 
anything could be; but he felt himself now so 
secure in her affections, that there was not even 
the stimulants of jealousy or uncertainty to give 
a zest to their intercourse. In short. Colonel 
Delmour's heart and affections were so jaded and 
sophisticated, that simple feelings and simple plea- 
sures had now become stale and insipid. He 
ratheftliked the country for two or three months 
in the ^lutunui vrith a good party ; but to be 
constantly enacting the sentimental lover, and 
with no greater variety than Lady Betty and Mrs. 
St Clair, or an interchange of neighbourly visits j • 
with some agricultural lord or raw-boned squire — ^ ^ 
to be bored about county politics or county races , 
— it was more than either his love or his philo- 
sophy could endure. At length his brother's 
convalescence left him no excuse, and he wrote 
to Gertrude that he would have set off instantly, 
but as the Arabins, Peverlys, and his friend II- 
fiington, were preparing to itonn Rossville, he 
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hid been prevailed upon to wait a day or two^ 
and join the party. A P. S. added they should 
probably go by the lAkes, as Lady Charles had 
taken a sketching turn, and Lord Charies wished 
to eat char. 

* Lady Rossville was deeply mortified at this 
letter. It contauied even more than the usual 
quantity of love superlatives, was eloquent op the 
miseries of separation, and the anticipated happi- 
ness of their meeting ; but still he did not fly to 
her— he could submit to wait on the movements 
of a capricious fine lady, and the taste of an indo- 
lent gourmand — and, for the first time, a doubt 
of the reality of his attachment struck upon her 
heart The supposition was too dreadful to be 
endured, and she shrunk from it as she would 
from the stroke of a dagger. *<At least he does 
not love as I do !" thought she, as she tried to dis- 
pel the fast gathering tears, that, in spite of her- 
self, rushed to her eyes ; ''but I was a fool to ex- 
pect it ^Who ever loved so fondly, so truly, as I 
have done ? — and men never love with the devo- 
tion of women. But I would have I)elmour dif- 
ferent from every one dse — I would be his all, 
as he is mine.'* Then to wounded tenderness 
succeeded pride. He had besought her to write 
to him as usual, and mentioned the places wheie 
he should expect to find letters from her ; but she 
determined to punish him by her silence, though 
Ihe punishment would, in the first instance, fall 
upon herself, as the forbearance of not writmg 
was, probably, at least equal to the disappoint- 
ment of not receiving her letters. 

Gertrude was naturally of an open, communi* 
cative temper, and the want of a confidante had 
often been severely felt by her ; but she had never 
met with any one whom she thoo^t perfectly 
suited to act even that subordinate part Lady 
Charles was too much of a woman of the wprid 
to enter into her enthusiastic notions, the Miss 
Deimours were too deep in flirtations themselves 
to be able to listen to any thing of the kind st 
second-hand, and she had formed no other par- 
ticular intimacy in Loudon. Her cousin Anne 
might have done, for she was patient and atten* 
tive, but then she was so good, and so flat, omd 
80 matter-of-fkct in her ideas on the subject, that 
it was in vain to expect any congeniaUty there. 
Hitherto she had contrived to exist without one, 
but now the want was felt, as sooner or later k 
must be, in all its loneliness^ It'wouli have 
been such a luxury to have eomplained of her 
lover to some considerate fiiend, who wouhl 
have defended him, and proved to her that he was 
' right and she was wrong ! Her mother was out 
'^ of the question-^he was the last person to whom 
she would have uttered a complaint of Delmour, 
whose name, by a sort of tacit agreement, was 
seldom mentioned between them. In this state 
of restless displeasure, it was a relief to have 
something to do, however disagreeable in itself; 
and she therefore acceded to Mrs. St Claii^s 



proposal that she should go and visit some of the 
members of her &mily, she herself being con- 
fined with a cold. Lady Rossville then <mlered 
her carriage, and set forth to try the efiecU of 
rapid driving and change of company in dispel- 
ling chagrin and ennui. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

'* Fair aeemlr pleasance each to other makes 
With goodly purposes there as they tit." 

FaIAT ClUBXN. 

** A name nnmiwical to Volscian ears, 
And harsh in sound to thine." 

Shakspbarb. 

Bellbvub was her first destination, for she 
could now endure to meet Anne, since she found 
her conduct was not viewed in the light she fear- 
ed it would have been. She was welcomed by 
Mrs. Black with even more than her wonted cor- 
diality, and having dismissed the children, who 
were in the room with her, she immediately start- 
ed on the subject ai Anne's marriage, prefacing 
her observations with a deep sigh, or rather 
groan — 

'* I'm sure we were alL much obliged to yoo, 
my kdy, for refunng to give them your church. 
I was in great hopes that might put an end to the 
thing altogether, and I really believe it would, if 
it had not been for Mr. Lyndsay— Folk are really 
fll employed sometimes when they think they^ 
doing good, and it would maybe be just as well if 
there was less of that kind of interference in the 
worid. As Mr. Black says, 'Let ilka sheep 
hang by its ain shank ;* and it might have been 
long enough before William Leslie would heve 
got a kirk, and in that time there's no saying 
what might have happened ; but now her &tber's 
just weary and sick of the subject, and he has 
given his consent ; and what could he do dlse ? 
so it will be all over soon now;" and Mrs. Black 
heaved another sigh. 

** I trust they will both be very happy,'* stid 
Qertrude. 

«* It may be so," said MrsL Black coldly ;*< but 
k will be butft waifllind ofhappinese— very diflbr- 
ent fh)m her two sisters, who want for nothings 
Imd ^th keep their own carriages— but I must 
always .think her family are little obliged to Mr. 
Lyndsay." 

Anne's entrance put a stop to her mother's 
lamentations, and G^ertrude was then strictly 
questioned as to all she had seen or heard of 
Mrs. IJkrkins, who, Mrs. ^ack seemed to think^ 
must, from her own account, be a very distin- 
guished personage in London. Lady Rossville 
made no attempts to undeceive her, but gave as 
flattering a picture as she could of the Larkinsee* 
Mosperity. 
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Upoa hearing that her cousiii was going to 
walk to Barnford to visit her aunts, the Coun« 
tess offered her a seat in her carriage, which she 
willingly accepted of. While Anne went to 
make ready, Mrs. Black again returned to the 
charge, and again expressed her own and Mr. 
Black's gratitude for the friendly part she had ac- 
ted in refusing the kirk. ^ As for this marriage,** 
said she, " I have no heart to make any ploy of it, 
so I shall ask nobody. The lads may come out 
to it if they like, but I*m veiy doubtful if the 
Major and his Lady will countenance it** 

Gertrude ¥ras on the point of offering to at- 
tend, but just then Anne returned, and they set 
off No sooner were they alone than Anne 
began to repeat her acknowledgements for what 
had been done. **Had it not been for Mr. Lynd- 
Bay,** said she, ** I know not what would have be- 
come of us, for my mother had resolved upon 
sending me to London to live with my sister, in 
hopes that a change might have been wrought in 
my sentiments ; but it would have served no pur- 
pose but to render us both unhappy, for the love 
that is founded in religion and virtue cannot 
change.** 

''No,** said Gertrude; ''I do not think the 
love could have been true that any circumstances 
could ever change.** 

^ It is perhaps sometimes difficult to distinguish 
false from true,** said Anne; ''but I am sure 
.whoever Mr. L3mdsay loves he will love truly, 
and whoever loves hun will love for ever and 
aye.** 

" He has made a warm advocate in you,** said 
Lady Rossville smiling. 

" Ah, he deserves much more than I can say 
of him ! Had you but seen with what warmth 
and kindness he entered into our affairs, and 
how feelingly he sjrmpathized in our disappoint- 
ment, and how vexed he seemed uponyour account 

"Upon my account!** exclaimed Gkrtrude, 
while a glow of conscious shame suffused her 
cheek — " How — what could he say for me !** 

" He did not say much ; but when my father 
and mother argued from your having otherwise 
disposed of the church, that you were opposed to 
our union, he disclaimed that idea altogether, and 
said, that although you had inadvertently made an 
engagement which you thought you could not 
break, yet he was sure you suffered more than 
any of us did, and he said it iu a way that show- 
ed how much he felt for you. 

" It is in sorrow then, and not in anger, that he 
tiunks of me !** thought Gertrude, but there was 
something more humiliating in the one than the 
other. She could have made overtures td be re- 
conciled, but she could not sue to be forgiven, 
and she sought to steel herself against the repent- 
ance that her cousin's recital had awakened in 
her breast 

As Anne was about to renew the grateful 
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theme, the Countess abruptly dianged the con- 
versation, and as they were then in sight of uncU 
Adam's mansion, she proposed to pay him a visit, 
to which Anne timidly assented, not having had 
the courage to encounter him since her marriage 
had been made known to him. 

They were received, as usual, in a verydoubtr 
ful sort of way by Mr. Ramsay. Gertrude's 
looks commonly softened his asperities, by recall- 
ingthe image of his Lizzie ; and it was so long since 
he had seen her, that he would have almost hail- 
ed her appearance, had not the rumour of her en» 
g^gement with Cdonel Delmour reached his ev", 
and caused them to tingle to the very dram with 
indignation. She looked pale, and out of spirits 
too, and less like Lizzie than usual ; so that he 
was ready to take the field against her, especial- 
ly as he saw that she had got a new and mote 
splendid equipage, and her dress was something 
he was not accustomed to see pass his windows 
every day. 

"i canna say London has improved you,** said 
he^ scarcely looking at her. "I dinna think I 
wad hae kent you if I had met you. If that's a,* 
you have made by it, I think you would have been 
just as weel at hame." 

" Much better, I believe," said Lady Rossville, 
with a sigh she did not intend. " London is not 
the place for either light heads or light purses like 
mine.** 

Uncle Adam thought this savoured of an at- 
tack upon his hoards, and he resented it accord- 
ingly.—" Ay, light heads mak light purses, and 
it*s best they should keep company wi* ane an- 
ither.** 

Lady Rossville only smiled at this rebuff^ then 
said, " Well, as you don't seem to make my light 
head and my li^t purse very welcome, here is a 
hgh( heart that I hope will please you better,** 
pointing to Anne, whose happy, blooming face, 
and litde simply dressed figure, formed quite a 
contrast to the Countess*s pale complexion, dis- 
satisfied expression, and elegant, but fanciful 
style of dress. 

" Oo ay, sweet hearts are aye light hearts ; but 
maybe that's ower light a woni for you and your 
dominie. I dinna ken what you religious folk ca* 
yoursel's. Hae ye ony godly name that you car- 
ry on your courtships wi*?" 

Poor Anne blushed, as she answered, in some 
confusion, that her uncle might call her what he 
pleased. 

" And if I should ca* you twa great fules ?" de- 
manded he. 

"Perhaps you will only call us by our right 
names," said Anne, with a smile. 

"There's some modesty at least in that," said 
uncle Adam more benignly ; " but what did you 
mean by carrying on this hiddlin* coortship o* 
yours sae lang ? I never heard a word o't till I 
heard it frae your father last week." 

" I thought it unnecessary to trouble you upon 
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a subject which did not interest yony" said 
Anne. 

** How did you ken whether i t would interest 
me or no 7 1 suppose ifl had had a kirk in my 
aughty you wad hae thought it very interestin.'' 
Then as his attention was attracted to the car- 
riage moving forward, "That* s a fine ootset for 
a minister's wife, or else no, to be riding up and 
down the countiy in a phyeton and fower, and 
her twa flunkies !" — ^But at that moment the 
Waddell carriage took the place of the Rossville 
one, and Mrs. Major herself appeared in all her 
pomp and bustle. '* This is rery hard,*' mutter- 
ed Mr. Ramsay, as he turned to and fro, " that 
I canna ca' my hooss my ain." 

But Mrs. Major now entered in a veiy slow, 
solemn, interesting manner ; and, as if much &^ 
tigued by the exertion of walking from her carw 
riage to the bouse, she seated herself immediato- 
ly on her entrance, and then held out her hand, 
first to uncle Adam, who would not take it, next 
to Lady Rossville, with an afiectionate shake, 
and, lastly, to Anne, whom she scarcely touched. 

'^This is the second time I havtt been out," 
said she, speaking in a languid, afiected tone, 
and applying a smelling-bottle to her nose ; " and 
I feel quite fatigued with the exertion of walking 
from the carnage here." 

*« I am sorry to hear you have been unwell," 
said Lady Rossville ; " nothmg serious, I hope ?" 

** Gh)od gracious, Lady Rossville!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Waddell, roused into energy, '' have you 
forgot that I have been confined ?" 

«0 — ^I — I beg pardon," said (Gertrude, as some 
confused notion darted across her brain of having 
heard of some such event when in London. 

"The Major announced it to Mrs. St Clair, I 
know," said the lady. 

«< Yes — ^very true — ^I had forgot, but I " 

" And you must have seen it in the papers — ^I 
know the Major sent it to all the papers." 

" He had very little to do," otoerved uncle 
Adam. 

"What paper do you get?" demanded Mrs. 
Major, determined to dive to the bottom of this 
mystery. 

" I seldom read any but the Morning Post" 

" And was it not there ?" 

" Perhaps— very likely— I dare say it was— 
but " 

" You know, if it had been there, you must 
have seen it, and it wasnt a thing to overlook. 
I must let the Major know that, and have it in- 
quired iifto. I know he sent it to every one of 
the papers— I know that perfectly." 

Lady Rossville now thought she recollected 
Mrs. St Clair mentioning an heir to the race 
of Waddell's ; and, by way of atoning for her 
lapse, she said, " 1 hope your little boy is quite 
well ?" 

" Boy !" exclaimed the still more exasperated 
lady; "it happens to be a girl! and, I assure 



you, the Major and I were much better pleased 
— we were both very anxious for a girl — for, al- 
thou^ where there is a title in the family, it b 
natural to wish for a son, yet we both think it is 
of the greatest consequence the eldest should be 
a girl, so it was a great gratification to us— it was 
just what we wanted." 

" Very true— I beg your pardon." 

But the outraged mother turned towards Mr. 
Ramsay. — "I am come, uncle, to make a re- 
quest in the name of my little miss, who we must 
really think of having christened some o( these 
days. As the Major is an Episcopalian, we will, 
of course, have it done according to that service ; 
and we hope you will kindly ofiidate as godfa> 
ther upon the occasion." 

At this proposal uncle Adam looked " black as 
night, fierce as ten furies ;" and he seemed on 
the point of uttering some awfiil anathema, when, 
suddenly checking himseM; he said, in one of 
his alarmingly mild tones, " I've nae great objec^ 
tions, provided I'm to ha'e the bairn called afrer 
me." 

Mrs. Waddell was confounded. On the one 
hand, that was all but declaring the child his 
heir ; on the other, Adam Waddell was rather 
an uncouth appellation for a young lady. But 
then a moveable tail migjbt be tackml to Adam ; 
she might be Adam to him, and Adamine, or Ada- 
mella, or Adamintha, to the rest of the world ; and 
Mrs. Major inwardly chuckled at the proposal, 
though she resolved, at the same time, to en- 
hance the value of the concession. She there- 
fore said : 

"Why, to tell you the truth, nnde^ I had fixed 
in my own mind to have our httle miss called 
after the Major, although he declares she must 
be named after me ; but I think Andromache is 
such a beautiful name, and so ofi* the common 

"Andrew Mackaye's a very gude name for 
her, to be sore," said uncle Adam, gravely. 

" Good gracious, uncle ! such a way of pro- 
nouncing Andromache ! However I shall give up 
all thou^ts of that, since you are so anxious to 
hav« our missy named after you " 

" Weel," said uncle Adam, with a savage 
smile, " that's a' settled, for you'll no object to a 
bit trifling addition to the name, for it's rather 
short and pookit, isna't?" 

"Why, to tell you the truth, I think it is, and 
an addition would certainly be an improvement ; 
Adamintha, for instance." 

" I like a name that has some meaning int, and 
the name that ye're to ca> your bairn after me 
maun be Adamant; for I can tell baith you and 
her, that Adamant you'll find me to the last 
generation o^ you." 

The natural man here broke out, and Adam 
was himself again. 

" Really, uncle, you have the oddest ways," 
began the lady, affecting to laugh, in order to co- 
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ver her confiistoti ; "so we shall say no more at 
present I shall leave it to the Major and yoa to 
settle it, and," addressing Lady Rossville, "when 
it does take place, we hope, cousin, you will be 
one of the godmothers, and favour us with your 
eompany on the occasion— and I flatter myself 
your god-daughter will not discredit you. Dr. 
Bambleton says she is, without exception, the 
largest and finest child he ever beheld, and just 
her fiither's picture." 

Lady R<Msyille bowed, then rose to take her 
leave, and motioned Anne to accompany her. 

** Bless mel" exclaimed Mrs. Waddell, 'Ms 
it possible, Anne, that you are flaunting about in 
a fine open carriage? I had no idea you would 
have done any thing so dissipated — what will the 
synod say to that ?" in an aflfected whisper. 

Anne was too meek to retort, but uncle Adam 
was always ready to take up the cudgels for the 
oppressed. 

*<Are you no satisfied wi' ha'in' a chaise o* 
your ain, but you maun envye your sister, puir 
thing! a ride in other folks' ?" 

**Envy!'' repeated Mrs. Major, with a toss; 
"I'm sure 1 don't know what I should envy her 
or any one else for. As for four horses, I could 
have them whenever I choose, but I greatly pre- 
fer a pair; so what I have to envy I'm sure I don't 
know"-— with an afl*ected laugh of contempt 
^ ** It's a pity you should be at a loss for some- 
thing to wrack your envye upon," said uncle 
Adam, as he opened his little old bureau, and 
took out the identical 5001. bill he had received 
from Lady Rossville, and which had lain there 
ever since: "Ha'e, my dear," to Anne, "there's 
something for you to begin the world wi' — see 
what it is." 

Anne locked at the bill, and was too much 
overwhelmed to be able to speak, but the glow 
that overspread her face, and the tears of joy that 
stood in her soft blue eyes, spoke volumes. Un- 
cle Adam saw her vainly attempting to thank 
him, and patting her on the shoulder, said, <' You 
needna fash to sayonything about it, so gang 
your ways. Ha'e you a pocket to pit it in ?" and 
he almost' thrust her out at the door. 

Mrs. Waddell was now past speaking. She 
was to have waited for the Major, whom she had 
permitted to go to a meeting in the County Hall, 
but to wait was impossible. She instantly drove 
off, and called the Major away from his business 
to attend to her injuries, and consult whether it 
would not be possible to cognosce unde Adam, 
and get the editor of the Morning Post put m the 
pillory. 

So much time had been spent at Bellcvue and 
uncle Adam's, that Lady Rossville found she 
had little to bestow upon her aunts. She had 
pleasure, however, in seeing them, and in seeing 
that in many things she had contributed to their 
enjoyments. Their rooms were filled with the 
choicest flowers and plants from Rossville. 
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Some heaotifnl Scriptural engravings, which sba 
had sent them, decorated their walls, and she had 
filled an empty space at one end of the room vnth 
a pretty bookcase filled with well-cbosen books* 
All these things her aunts were at pains to point 
, out to her, and to tell her what pleasure her kind 
considerate gifts had afibrded them. She pressed 
them to come to Rossville for a few days, whilo 
her mother and she were quite alone, for even La- 
dy Betty was absent on a visit ; but aunt Mary 
was too mnch of jui invalid to leave home, and 
her bister never quitted her ; so, with many 
thanks, the kind ofier vras declined, and they 
parted stiU more favourably impressed with each 
other. 



CHAPTER xc. 

** This is the state of man ; in prosperous fbrtuw 
A shadow passing light, throws to the frouod 
Joy's baseless fawic : in adversity 
Comes malice with a sponge i^isten'd in gaB, 
And wipes each beauteous chat acter awajf." 

ESCHTLOS. 

The weather had now set in wet— every thing 
without was cheeriess, within was dull, — and sutw 
rounded with all that wealth and luxury could 
furnish. Lady Rossville felt that neither could 
protect their possessore against weariness and 
satiety. Delmour had teught her to despise the 
socie^ofthe neighboturhood, and since her re- 
turn she had kept rather aloof from any inter- 
course ; but she would now have been glad of any 
one to break the tedium of the maternal UU*it-' 
Ute, Her reading — her music — her drawing — ^her 
embroidery — ^were all tried, and all failed to in- 
terest or amuse — ^for her ardent but ill-regnlated 
mind sought in every occupation, not the medi- 
cine to cure, but the aliment to feed her distem- 
pered fancy. Delmour voluntarily absent from 
her, was the idea that haunted her day and night 
To look at his picture — to shed tears over it — to 
begin letters of reproach only to be torn— to 
think of whether she ought ever to see him again 
— were the chief resources against the weariness 
of existence. 

The third day of incessant rain was drawmgto 
a close. The mother and daughter were to- 
gether in the saloon, when the Countess rose and 
opened a window, for the fiflh time within tho 
last hour, to see whether the rain was not abat- 
ing; but it fell thicker than ever— every thing 
was dripping, but there was not a breath of wind 
to relieve, the surcharged trees of their moisture 
—no living thing was to be seen, except now and 
then a bird which shot silently past; not a sound 
was to be heard, except the sullen roar of the ri- 
ver as it was urged beyond its natural course. 

Lady Rossville in despair was about to shut 
the window, when, dimly discernible throu^ the 
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mist and itin, wbe descaed a caniage a{fproacb- 
mg. 

<*It is Delnioury after all,** thought ahe, with 
a throb of delight; " h^ baa meant to take me by 
aurprise !" and all aadaeaa and ennui fled at that 
idea. 

•• Mamma — it ia — be ia — there is a eairiage," 
cried abe in all the flutter of joy, as a haok chaiae- 
aad-four, with one gentleman inside, wheeled ra- 
pidly rottod the entrance, and was lost to eight 

In a second the door waa thiown open — no 
name was announced ; but, preceded by the 
groom of the chambers, there entered — ^Lewiston ! 

At sight of him, Gertrude stood immoveable, 
while Mrs. St Clair uttering a shriek, clapped her 
hands before her eyes, as if to shut out the dread- 
ful apparition. He tmly saiiled at this saluta- 
tion, and approaching the Countess, held out his 
hand to her with the freedom of an old acquaint- 
ance ; but her cheeks glowed with indignation 
%^hile she turned from him with an air of lofty 
disdain. £ie looked at her for a moment with 
an expression half menacing, half irouical; then 
turned to Mrs. St Clair, who, trembling and con- 
vulsed, rested her head upon a table, as if not 
daring to look up. 

*'This intrusion is too much,'* said the Count- 
eaa, as she moved towards the bell — but in pass- 
ing, her mother caught her goMm with almost - 
frantic energy, and, without raising her head, ex- 
claimed, m « low gasping tone, — ** Gertrude— 
Gertrude — have mercy upon me !" Then mak- 
ing a violent e0brt, she rose and tottered, inther 
than walked, a few steps towards Lewistoo, and 
extending her hands, tried to welcome liim ; but 
her face was ghastly, and the words died upon 
her lips. 

*' Why, what is all this 7** said he in his usual 
tone of &miliar assurance, as he took her hands 
in his — '*You look as though you had seen a 
ghost, jny good lady, instead of an old friend — 
But don^t be afraid, I am not from the other 
world, only from the wron<r side of this one, with 
my honest Trudge here,** patting a great sneak- 
ing lurcher, which stuck to him like a bur ; and 
he laughed. 

<* Pardon me,** said Mrs. St Clair; ^'but the 

surprise, I believed you — ^I " But her lips 

aeemed parched, and her tongue as though it dove 
to the roof of her mouth — she could not proceed. 

** It must be apparent to you. Sir," said Lady 
Roesville, haughtily, while yet her heart trem- 
bled within her — " that your presence was un- 
looked for-ois unwelcomo,** added she, as, even 
while she spoke, he seated himself^ and smiled 
saucily. 

Her indignation got the better of her fcAr. 

" I know not who you are," said she, again ap- 
proaching the ^11 — '^and J receive no visiters 
who are unknown to me.*' 

Again Mrs. St Clair caught her — " Gkrtrude, 
dearest Gertrude, be quiet — all will be well" 
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''The Countess was gomg to order her servant 
to show me to the door, was she?" demanded 
Lewiston in the same insultmg tone of irony ;— 
" but her Ladyship may spare herself the trouble, 
I have sent off the chaiscH-this will be my home 
for some time^ will it not 7" to Mrs. 8t Clair. 

Lady Roesville disengaged herself from her 
mother, and rang the bell with violence. 

"Gertrude, will you destroy me 7" exdaimed 
Mrs. St Clair, in a voice of agony that thrilled to 
her daughter's heart, and made her pause.*- 
When the siunmons was answered, "Nothing — 
nothing, Thompson," cried Mrs. St Clair eageriy 
to the servant ; "shut the dooi^that's all." 

Gertrude's face was in a glow with the emo- 
tions that struggled in her breast To be thus 
bmved in her own house— her resentment mock- 
ed—her power, as it were, annihilated— her mo- 
ther trembling before a menial, or, at least, one 
whom she herself only recognized as the husband 
of a menial — her brain felt as on fire, and she 
stood speechless from excess of agitation. 

" So you thought, I suppose, I had gone to 
Davy's Locker?" said Lewiaton, addressing 
Mrs. St Clair. " I read the account of the ship- 
wreck of the Dauntless— by-the-by, it was in 
the same paper with the old gentleman's death, 
for these things are sometimes a long while of 
reaching us on t'other side the ^antio— ao 
when I saw how the land lay, thinks I, 'tis time I 
was ofl* to pay my respects to the Couatesa. She 
hasnt given me a very kind reception though. 
But wasn't it a luckiness that I had changed my 
ship 7 Some poor devil of a Jack Lapslie it was, 
I think, was ma hurry to be ofi^ and I gave up 
my berth to him, and waited for the next, the 
Hebe— was'nt I good-natived 7 But I am very 
good-natured, and virtue, you know, is always 
its own reward — eh 7" 

"If such are your friends," said Lady Roea- 
ville, addressing her mother in a voic^ almost 
^ inarticulate, "this house is no longer a residence 
for mp ;" and again ringing the bell, which was 
instantly answered, (probably from Mr. Thomp- 
son having stationed himself outside the door,) 
she desired her carriage to be got reafly immedi- 
ately ; then rushing past the servant, she flew to 
her own apartment There her exaspecated 
spirit gave way to tears, and she wept in uncon- 
trollable agony. In a few minutes she was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. St Chiir ; but on her entrance 
Gertrude turned away her head from her, as if 
determined to listen to nothing she could say. 

" Gertrude 1" said her mother, in a deep and 
agitated voice ; but she made no answer. 

" Gertrude !" cried she agam, as she would 
have taken her hand ; but the Countess with- 
drew it 

" Gertrude !" rq>eated she, and she sank on 
her knees at her daughter's feet 

Lady Roesville started up in horror ; but her 
mother clung to her gown. 
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"Do not turn from me,'' cned she wildly; — 
"but tdl me— <5an 1 do more to sotflen yon? 
On my knees i beg of you to have mercy upon 
me!»> 

" Oh !" exclaimed Gertrude with a shudder, as 
she sought to raise her mother. 

« No— I have to b^ for my life— for my feme— 
at your hands ^ 

•* This is too dreadful !" exclaimed the Count- 
ess. "If you would not drive me to distraction, 
rise." 

" Will you then hear me ?♦» 

" I will, I will ; any thing but this." 

Mrs, St Clair rose. "Gertrude, you may 
bring me yet lower than you have now seen me, 
you may bring me to my grave. Oh that I were 
already there !" cried she, with a burst of tears, 

" Tell me, only tell me, the meaning of this 
horrid mystery," said Gertrude, trying to speak 
calmly ; "tell me why that man dares to treat me 
as he does ?*' 

" Oh do not, in mercy to yourself and me— do 
not ask me " 

Lady Roesville stood for some moments with 
her eyes bent on the ground, while her colour 
gradually rose till her very brow was crimsoned ; 
then, in a voice of assumed calmness, which only 
spoke repressed agony, she said, speaking slow- 

"Am I the daughter of Thomas St. Clair?" 
Then raising her clasped hands to her forehead, 
she pressed them upon it, as if to still the throb- 
bings of her brain. 

Mrs. St Cbdr looked upon her with a wild and 
gliastly stare— her very lips turned white, and she 
seemed as if bereft of all power of reply; but by 
a sudden revulsion, the blood flew to her face, 
and she said in a tone of bitterness— 

"Even this humiliation I will endure — as I 
hope to be saved, I was ever a true and faithful 
^fe — BO judge me Heaven !" There was a fer- 
Tourand solemnity in the appeal which carried 
conviction. 

Lady Rossville uncovered her eyes, and fetched 
her breath, and a pause ensued, which, after 
some minutes, Mrs. St Clair gathered courage to 
break — 

" It is in vain that you would seek to penetrate 
the mysterious tie which links my fate with that 
of Lewiston, and which extends even to you — 
and it will be no less in vain to attempt to free 
yourself from his power. Hear me, GJertrud©^ 
hear me— you promised you would — If it were 
potaible, if it were in human endeavour— can you, 
for a moment, imagine that I would submit to 
what you have witnessed 7" and tears of passion 
dropt from her eyes. 

<* Still less can I imagine any cause which can 
make you submit to it," said the Countess; 
** and it is impossible that / should — I will not — 
I cannot do it, be the consequences what they 
may." 
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At (hat moment her maid entered, to say b 
Ladyship's carriage was waiting, and wbfle si 
spoke, the rain fell like a water-spout 

"That is enough—let it wait," said her mi 
tress, who, in the tumult of her mind, foi^got ^ 
feelings of humanity for man or beast. Tl 
Abigal withdrew, to agree with Mr. Thompf 
that something strange was certainly going 
but what, they could not divine — the gentlem 
in the saloon bad ordered up some luncheon i 
himself, and was eating and drinking to 1 
hearths content, while the ladies were ab< 
stairs all m tears. " 'Twas strange, 'twas pa 
ing strange !" 

No sooner was this interruption over, than ^ 
St Clair exclaimed, " Go— go then— but I ** 
also go— not in my carriage, attended as you s 
but even as I am, on foot, and alone, without ei 
a cloak to cover me. It is no idle threat — 1 1^ 
solemnly siR-ear, that if you this day leave y< 
house, I, too, leave it — never to return !*» 

It required no very high feelings of filial d] 
to turn with horror firom such an alternative — i 
gravated as it was by every circumstance virfa 
could give effect to the picture — her mother 1 
lately recovered from a severe illness, and yet 
from well— driven from her daughter's hou0< 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather — ^it % 
too dreadful to be dwelt upon.— Lady Rossv 
felt as though her senses would forsake her, e 
she said, in a vacant dejected manner, " Do i?v' 
you wilL" Mrs. St Clair seized her daughtc 
hands, and pressed them repeatedly to her li 
calling her at the same time by every endeari 
epithet; but Gertrude sat in passive enduran 
and as if scarcely conscious of the caresses 
vishcd upon her. H«r mother then rung for i 
maid to dismiss the carriage, and ordered her 
bring some drops from her dressing-room for t 
Countess, who had been overcome, she said, 
sight of an old fnend of her father's; and havii 
both administered and partaken of them, she ea 
her laid upon a couch to rest, and leaving her 
charge of Masham, she returned to the saloon 
her guest 



CHAPTRE xci. 

** But that shall gall the most, 
Will be the worthlesu and vile company 
With whom thou must be thrown into these straits.'^ 

Dante. 

(( O doux momens d'horreur empoisoim^ !*' 

ALZiax. 

The hour of dinner came, and when Mrs. St 
Clair returned to her daughter's dressing-room, 
she found her as she bad left her, extended upon 
a couch, and deaf to all Miss Masham's hmta of 
dressing. Mrs. St Clair dismissed the maid, and 
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in a sootfaing voice, Batd, " Gertrude, my 

,„^,^t— you will come to dinner. I have had a 

ng conversation with Lewiston — he has pro- 

* d not to offend you with the bluntneaa of his 

»rican manners ; but you ought to make al- 

«„,dnce for them — he is an independent citizen of 

r, Tkw^pablican state, where all, you know, is liberty 
ilv piK Wl equality — but he means no o^nce, and will 
e ^fsbg^eavour to adapt himself more to our notions of 
jtuQclietelbpriety while he remains, which I expect will be 
king to |r a very short time." 

wen thf* "While he remains, I shall keep my own 
iwaa p^arUnent," said Gertrude, without raising her 

,ihan ftf« Impossible !" exclaimed Mrs. SL Clair in agi- 
-bul I A#on, " he will never consent— that is— 1 can- 
as yott i consent— dearest Gertrude, if you would not 
iihoateire mo on my knees again, rise and come with 

leate Ht.ady Rossville sighed heavily, and rose. 
I !" («* You will suffer Masham, my love, to dress 

f "filial in ^ 

ative-4« No— I will not be dressed to-day," said the 
nee wt^untess in an absolute manner, 
mother p At least, you will have your hair arranged a 
ind yetide, my love?" . 

s hou4** I wiU go as I am," said Lady RoesviUe, m the 
er— it 4ne self-willed tone, "or not at all." 
Rossrfclrs. St. Clair saw it would not do to contend j 
e her, sp gave up the point, and, accompanied by her 
*Vo w ^bghter, descended to the dining-room. 
aughte(C4ady Rossville'e appearance certainly was not 
her lif unison with the pomp, and order, and high 
•ndeaiiieping of every thing that surrounded her; her 
idunuKfess was deranged— her hair was dishevelled- 
esses 'fe cheek on which she had rested was of a crim- 
g for t.yL hue, while the other was of a deadly pale ; and 
3 her ^ogh she passed on with an even loftier air than 
m for tkual, it was without once lifting her eyes from 
e said, fie ground. 

id hafi^ " 1 hope your Ladyship feels recruited," said 

I, she atewiston, as she took her place at table. He evi- 

ing heriently meant to be polite, buttliere was something 

I salooobi the tone that grated on her ear— She started at 

Jlhe sound of his voice, and a faint flush over- 

fspread her whole face, as she slightly bent her 

{head in reply- 

' " I found the Countess fast asleep when I went 

* to her," said Mrs. St. Clair, quickly, as if answer- 

[ ing for her daughter; "but she has not slept 

I away that vile headach, it seems ; however, we 

cstnft* are such a little quiet party, that I persuaded her 

dIkti to appear— We shall not expect you to talk, my 

' love, but do eat something— the soup is very good 

15^5 « . ~I think Bnuneau has even surpassed himself 

/^um' to-day." 

" You keep a French cook ?" demanded Lew- 
, Mft •" iHton ; " that's a confounded expense, is it not ?" 
.,e< "Not for Lady Rossville," said Mrs. St Clair 
^,j^ f with a blush at the vulgarity of her friend, as she 
,,j; saw a sneer on the faces even of the well-bred 
j0.t gentlemen of the second table. 



" Ah, but there are better ways and worse of 
spending money ; however, another plateful of it, 
if you please, my Lady — you may give me two 
spoonfuls — there — that's it — now, will you do me 
the favour to drink a glass of wine ?" 

"The Countess la so poor a wine-drinker," 
again interposed Mrs. St. Clair, " that you had 
better accept of me as her substitute." 

"Come — we shall all drink together — come, 
my Lady, take a glass to drive away the blue 
devils this bad day." 

Gertrude's agony was scarcely endurable ; but 
she still sat immoveable, with her eyes bentup<m 
her plate, though without even attempting to 
taste what Mrs. St. Clair had put upon it 

" What have we got here ?" said Lewiston, aa 
he uncovered one of the dishes, and looked at it 
as at something he had never seen before. 

" Blanquette de poulardef Sir," said the mattre 
d»hoteL 

"Blankate day pollard!" repeated he; "shall 
I help your Ladyship to some of them ? — come 
let me persuade you." 

Gertrude, with difficulty, made out a " No- 
thank you;" but Mrs. St Clair was ready, as 
usual, to atone for her deficiencies. 

" You seldom eat, I think, my love, till the 
second course. I hope there is something com- 
ing that you like. What was it you liked so 
much t'other day — do you remember?" 

" I dont know," said the Countess, with a 
sigh, and an absent look. 

" Jourdain, you ought to observe what Lady 
Rossville likes — How stupid, that I can't think 
what it was you said was so good. Was it per- 
ibreau satUi au truffes 7" 

" Perhaps — I can't tell," said Lady Rossville, 
with an air that showed she was rather oppressed 
than gratified with this show of attention. 

Meanwhile, Lewiston was eating and drink- 
ing with all the ardour of a hungry man, and the 
manners of a vulgar one. He tasted of every 
thing, evidently from curiosity; and, though, it 
was apparent that the style was something he had 
not been accustomed to, yet he maintained the 
same forward ease, as though he were quite at 
home. 

"Well, that may do for once," said he, after 
having finished ; " but, in America, we should 
scarcely call this a dinner — eh. Trudge?" to his 
dog. "Why, another such as myself would 
have looked ^ly here — ^I like to see a good joint 
or two." 

Mrs. St Clair tried to laugh, but she coloured 
again as she said — " Lady Rossville and I make 
such poor figures by ourselves, at any thing of a 
substantial repast, that our dinners have, indeed, 
dwindled away into very fairy-Uke entertain- 
ments ; but, Jourdain, you will remember to let 
us have something more solid to-morrow." 

"What do you think, for instance, of a fine, 
jolly, juicy, thirty poiud round of well corned 
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beef end pannipfl ; or a handsome leg of pork 
and peaae-pndding, and a couple of fat geese 
well Biufied with sage and onions, swimming in 
apple-sauce? — Ah! these are the dishes for 
me !*' and he rubbed his hands with horrid glee. 

It was a relief when dinner was over, and the 
servants had withdrawn ; for although the degra- 
dation was not lessened, at least there was no one 
to witness it, unless it were the portraits of the 
ilossville family, as they frowned from their 
frames on the rude plebeian who seemed thus to 
have usurped their place. Gertrude had wrought 
herself up to a pitch of forbearance which it re- 
quired all her powers of mind to maintain — a 
thousand times she was on the point of giving 
way to her feelings and ending this hateful scene ; 
but as she caught her mother's eye fixed on her 
with a look of imploring agony she checked her- 
self— •♦ No,** thought she, " I wiU bear all for this 
night ; but worlds shall not tempt me to submit 
to such another ;" and she sat in a sort of mar- 
ble endurance, while yet every nerve and fibre 
were stretched as upon a rack. Like all vulgar 
people, Lewiston told so many good stories of 
ancT about himself^ and talked so very loud, and 
laughed so very heartily, reason or none, that he 
completely deadened every other sound. A slight 
commotion in the hall, caused by an arrival, had 
not therefore been heard by any of the party ; 
when suddenly a servant entered, and approach- 
ing the Countess said, ** Colonel Delmour, your 
Ladyship ;** and scarcely had he spoken, when 
Delmour himself advanced with eager step. 
Gertrude rose to welcome him with a rush of de- 
light, which, for a moment, absorbed eveiy other 
consideration. But the first rapturous emotion 
over, it was instantly succeeded by the painful 
consciousness of the strange and unaccountable 
situation in which he found her. 

" Mr. Lewiston, Colonel Delmour," said Mrs. 
St Clair, in almost breathless agitation; ''a 
friend of the family," added she, as she marked 
the haughty condescending bow with which Dd- 
mour acknowledged the introduction. But before 
Lewiston had opened his lips, his assumed over- 
done air of nonchalance — his vulgar but confi- 
dent deportment— the very cut of his clothes — 
all at a single glance betrayed to Colonel Del- 
mour's practised eye and refined tact, that this 
friend of the family was no gentleman. There 
was something so commanding in his own pre- 
sence, such a decided air of superiority about him, 
that even the American, coarse and blunt as he 
was qp feeling and perception, seemed for the 
moment overawed, or, at least, was silenced. 
Gertrude began to breathe as she thought her 
lover had come to deliver her from the hateful 
bondage in which she was held by this man and 
her mother, who were both, in the jockey phrase, 
evidently tknwn oui by his arrival. It was not 
till he saw the Countess seated at table that Del- 
mour was struck with her appearance, as con- 
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trasted with aO around her ; she who was alwajw 
so gay and splendid in her evening dress was bow 
in a morning dUhabUU; her hair was beautifiil 
even in disorder, bat still it vm in disorder and 
althou^ nothing could bereave her of her lov&> 
liness and her grace, yet she looked ill, and wis 
embarrassed, and altogether unlike herseUl 

** You have been ill, Qertrude,'' said Delnwr 
in a low voice, and speaking in Italian, while he 
gased upon her with looks of the deepest in- 
terest 

''No — nothing—only since the morning," an- 
swered she. 

*' And what has happened since the morning?* 
inquired he, still speaking in the same language, 
while he turned a quick glance upon the 8tn»> 
ger. 

** Of all those pictures," said Lewiston, throir- 
ing himself back in his chair, and addressiBg 
Mrs. St Clair in very bad Frendi, as he point* 
ed to the family portraits : " which do yoo redioB 
worth most money ?" 

Mrs. St Clair's fiice crimsoned wliile she re- 
plied, she was no judge of pictures, and Gkrtnide 
already wished Delmour had not come. Sie 
could not answer his question, but scarcely know- 
ing what she said, she asked whether he hid 
dined. 

"Yes — ^I was detained at Darieton for wml 
of horses, and was obliged to have recourse to a 
greasy mutton-chop, and a bottle of bad port, bj 
way of pastime — and after all, I could only |et 
one wretched pair, who " 

"I had the start of you there, Sir,*' said tht 
American, rudely interrupting him ; *< I had fov 
horses from Darieton; — by Jupiter! how one 
does go with four horses !" and he chucked and 
made a gesture as though he were driving. 

This was too much — Lady Rossville started 
up, and forgetting all her mother's cautions, said 
to Delmour, "Since you have dined there is no 
occasicm to remain here," and taking his ofiered 
arm, with a hau^ty air, she led the way to the 
drawing-room, leaving Mrs. St Clair and Lewis- 
ton confounded at her temerity ; but as they pass- 
ed on, Mrs. St Clair's voice was heard in accents 
of entreaty to her guest 

" In the name of Heaven, what does all this 
mean ?" said Colonel Ddmour, when the Coun- 
tess and he were alone. But pride, shame, in- 
dignation, checked Gertrude's utterance, and she 
could not answer. 

" Something is wrong — tell me what it is — who 
is that man ?" 

(Gertrude tried to repress her feelings while she 
answered — 

" He is an American." 

" That may bo— but certainly not an American 
gentleman." 

" He is an old acquaintance of my father's, iC 
seems." 

" Then you have seen him before ?" 
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"Tes— Irat he only mired to-day, and, I trust, 
will depart to-BM>naw; it is unfortunate that you 
riuHild ha^e come at the veiy time wlien we ara 
eDCumbeced with sueh a gueflt** 

** You don't think I have come too soon, I hope?** 
•aid Defanour, with a smile. 

** Sooner certainly than I had reason to expect 
you,** said Qertnide, roused to recollection of the 
flli^ put upon her by her lover, « considering 
what interesting pursuits you wore engaged in.** 

Delmour coloured slightly, and in some confu- 
sion said — 

** So yon really were taken by my excuses, lame 
as they were? The fact was, I was rather un- 
well at the time I wrote, and not caring to say 
so to you, I wrote— I forget what--something 
about making a fishing party with Arabin, was it 
not?" 

"No matter what it was," cried Gertrude, 
" since it was not so— though I would rather you 
had told me the truth at once." But the fact was 
even so as he had first stated it ; but, whether be 
had taken the alarm at receiving no letter from 
the Countess, or that be had tired of his compa- 
ny, or that some sudden freak had seized him, he 
suddenly left his party, and set off by himself for 
Rossville, leaving them to follow at their own 
time. Gertrude's heart felt lightened of half its 
load. Delmour loved her as much as ever, and 
be was there to protect her — what had she to fear 7 
and again her sanguine buoyant spirit danced in 
her heart, and sparkled in her eyes. 

" Well, you will endure this odious American 
for to-ni^t," said she, " and to-morrow will sure- 
ly rid us of him ; but he is so rude and overbear- 
ing in his manners, that I fear you will scarcely 
.be able to tolerate him ; promise me, then, that 
yon wont notice him — I am so afraid of your quar- 
relling." 

<* Cluarrelling!" repeated Delmour, with a smile 
of contempt ; ** no, I expect to be much amused 
with him— but as for quarrelling with suc^ a per- 
son! ^* 

" O ! he is not a person to be amused with," 
said Gertrude, in alarm ; "he is coarse and vio- 
lent, and must not be provoked — Do not, for Hea- 
ven's sake, attempt to make game of him !" 

'* What has brought such a person here 7" 

" I cannot tell — but promise me that you will, for 
this night, bear with him such as he is ?" 

Delmour promised — but smiled, at the same 
time, at the importance she attached to so insig- 
nificant a being. Nothing more was said, for 
just then Mrs. St Clair entered, with traces of 
agitation still visible on her countenance. Cfer- 
mide expected that her mother would have taken 
notice of her abrupt retreat from the dining-room, 
•but she did not speak ; she seated herself with as- 
sumed calmness, and began stringing some pearls 
belon^ng to one of her bracelets — but her band 
shook, and her thoughts were evidently otherwise 
employed. In a few minutes she rose and rang the 



bell— when it was answered^ ^Hava y«a got tho 
segars for Mr. Le%nstoo7" inquired she of the 
servant 

" I do not know, Ma'am," replied fiir. Thomp- 
son, whose business it was to adjust chairs, not 
to fiimisfa pipes, and who seemed to resent the 
question by the cold pomposity of his reply. 

" Inquire, then, and let me know immedi- 
ately." 

<* So, in addition to his other agreeable qualities, 
Mr. Lewiston is a smoker," said Lady Rossville, 
provoked at this poUutioii of her beautiful apart- 
ment But she was sony she had said it ; for 
Mrs. St Clair only answered with a sigh, so pro- 
found that it seemed to come fitun the very bot- 
tom of her heart Some minutes elapsed, and 
again she rang-" Have the segars been taken to 
Mr. Lewiston 7" and she seemed relieved when an 
affirmative was returned. 

" While Mr. Lewiston is indulging his Uste, 
then," said the Countess, "I must go and dress — 
the old adage of better late than never, is ceitain- 
ly illustrative of my case to-night;" and she turn- 
ed from the mirror ashamed, for the first time, of 
the image it reflected. 

" And the best apology I can make for my 
boots," said Colonel Delmour, " is to take them 
ofiTas fast as possible ; and the Countess and her 
lover severally retired to the toilets. 



CHAPTER XCn. 

** What he did amiss was rather through rudeness 
and wsut of judgment than any malicious meaning." 

Hatwaro. 

Upon returning to the drawing-room, Gertrude 
found her mother and Colonel Delmour seated at 
opposite sides of the room — he loimged over some 
books of engravings — she with her head resting 
on her hands as if buried in thought Upon her 
daughter's entrance she looked up. " Have we 
had cofiee ?" inquired she, in a way which betray- 
ed the wanderings of her mind ; but at that mo- 
ment Lewiston came into the room, in the loud, 
noisy manner of an under-bred man, who had ta- 
ken rather too much yrine, and she seemed in- 
stantly roused to recollection. She pointed to a 
seat on the sofa where she was sitting, but his 
eyes were riveted on the Countess, whom he did 
not at first recognize in her change of dress. 
When he did, he exclaimed, " By Jove ! I did'nt 
know you, you're so rigged out — why, what's go- 
ing to be acted now 7 The deuce ! I was almost 
thinking of my bed," and he yawned. Lady 
Rossville crimsoned, but she caught her mother's 
eye, and she said in a low voice to Delmour, 
" Take no notice ;" and she began to talk ear- 
nestly to him about some of the engravinga he 
was lookins at while Mrs. St Clair said — 
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** We have brought London hours to the coun- 
try with UB, but we must make a reform." 

" Ha, reform I yes, that's a very good word. I 
Kke the word reform," interrupted the American. 
" Reform, reform," repeated he, ** yes it's a good 
thing, is it not, my Lady? And I will reform 
your fire in the first place ;" and he began to stir 
and beat it in the most annoying manner — then 
threw down the poker with a horrid clang, and 
drawing his chair close to the fire, he put his feet 
actually within the fender, and rasped and crunch- 
ed the ashes which he had scattered all over the 
hearth. . Lady Rossville was on the point of ris- 
ing and leaving the room, when Mrs. St. Clair 
crossed to where she was sitting, and, under pre- 
tence of looking at one of the pictures, she press- 
ed her daughter's hand in a significant manner, 
while, in a low voice, and speaking very rapidly 
to Delmour in French, she said, — 

** I must beg your forbearance for American 
manners — you will oblige me by it" 

This was the first time Mrs. St. Clair had ever 
addressed Colonel Delmour on easy or friendly 
terms — their intercourse hitherto had been mark- 
ed either by constraint or enmity, and now, all of 
a sudden, she condescended to sue to him. Ger- 
trude could scarcely credit her senses, and even 
Delmour looked surprised, while he answered 
with a bow. 

After sitting two or three minutes whistling, 
with his hands clasping one of his knees, Lewis- 
ton started up, and pushing back his chair in the 
same rude, violent manner that marked his eveiy 
action, he planted himself directly before 
the fire, so as to screen it from every one 
else, in the manner usually practised tiy vulgar 
ill-bred men. All this was excruciating to Lady 
Rossville and Colonel Delmour, both so elegant- 
ly quiet and refined in all their habits and 
movements, and they exchanged looks with each 
other, as much as to say, ought this to be endur- 
ed? 

Mrs. St .Clair perceived it, and hastily said, — 

** How shall we pass the evening ? Gertrude, 
my dear, will you give us some music? — Mr. 
Lewiston, are you fond of music — or should 3rou 
prefer cards ?" 

^Cluite agreeable to either, Ma'am — ^I like a 
Bong — none of your Italiaji gibberish though — 
and have no objections to a game ; — but, by-th&> 
by, my Lady, can you play at draughts? that's 
the game for me !" 

" No, Sir," was the Countess's cold laconic re- 
ply. 

"That's a pity— but I'll teach you— you have 
a draught-board, surely? Ah! there's a table— 
atill better — come, my Lady," and he touched her 



Colonel Delmour looked as if he would have 
shot him. 

** Excuse me, Sir," said Lady Rossville, draw- 
bg back, and colouring with indignation. 
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" No, no, come away — dont be afraid— you'll 
soon learn," — and again he took hold of her. 

*' Lady Rossville is not accustomed to be so 
impoituned. Sir," said Delmour, while his Up 
quivered with passion. 

" Is Lady Rossville, Sir, accustomed to have 
you for her prompter?" demanded Lewiston, 
fiercely. 

"Colonel Delmour — ^Mr. Lewiston !" exclaim- 
ed Mrs. St Clair, in violent agitation, "I entreat 
— I beg — Mr. Lewiston, I shall be happy to play 
at draughts with you — Lady Rossville cannot 
play — ^indeed she cannot" 

" So much the better — so much the better^I 
like to teach people — their duty," added he, with 
an insolent smile, and looking at Colonel Del 
mour. 

"Another time, then," said Mrs. St Clair; 
" but, for this evening accept of me." 

" No, no, I will have my Lady," said the Ame- 
rican, with all the determination of unconquer- 
able obstinacy. 

" He is either mad or drunk P' exclaimed Del- 
mour, passionately, " and no company for you ;" 
and, rising, he took the Countess's hand to lead 
her away. " 

"No, Sir, I am neither mad nor drunk, as you 
win find," cried Lewiston, placing himself before 
them ; " but 1 have sometl^g to say ^" 

"Mr. Lewiston," cried Mrs. St Clair, with al- 
most a shriek, "for Heaven's sake, Gertrude! 
Colonel Delmour, what is all this? How child- 
ish : Gertrude I command you, as a daughter, to 
sit down to draughts with Mr. Lewiston." 

"That's it— that's right " said Lewiston, 

with exultation. Lady Rossville's cheeks glow- 
ed, and tears of pride and anger stood in her 
eyes — she hesitated. 

"You must not," said Delmour, impetuously. 
"You shall not" 

"For God's sake, obey me!" whispered her 
mother, in a voice of agony ; and taking her hand 
she led her to the table — " Sit down, my love," 
whispered die, " and I will play for you — Gkr- 
trude, have mercy upon me!" and she wrung her 
daughter's hand as the Countess would have 
drawn back. 

" Do you submit to be so compelled !" cried 
Delmour, almost fiwiticwith rage, at the idea of 
his beautiful Countess sitting down to play at 
draughts with a rude, low-bred unknown. 

" Yes, yes," said Gertrude, moved to pity at her 
mother's appeal — " I will try for once ;" and she 
seated herself, and Mrs. St Clair took a chair 
close by her. 

Lewiston, satisfied with having carried his 
point of getting Lady Rossville to sit down with 
him, allowed Mrs. St Clair to play the game for 
her daughter. He entered into it himself with 
loud boyish delight — rubbed his hands—snap- 
ped his fingers — swore by Jove! and by Jingo! 
— and when he came to the castlmg or crowning 
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^wajB inaiBted that the Countess should perform 
that ceremony. 

*' I win have all my honours from you,** said 
"he, laughing; "all— all— you shall crown me— 
you shall castle me — shan't she ?** to Mrs. St 
Clair, who looked the picture of wretchedness, 
thou^ she strove to keep up with his intemperate 
mirth. 

" He is certainly mad I" thought Lady Ross- 
ville, and she began to feel afraid — she wished 
ibr Delmour; but Delmour, in displeasure, had 
left the apartment, and she heard him knocking 
about the billiard balls by himself, in an adjoin- 
ing room. Game after game was played, and 
won by Lewiston with unabated energy and de- 
light, till at last Gertrude's patience could endure 
no longer, and she rose with an exclamation of 
weariness. 

" Well, you have had a good lesson for one night, 
my Lady — let us see how much it has cost you ;" 
and he began to cotrnt over bis winnings, then 
putting them between his hands, he rattled them 
with a glee, that, under other circumstances, would 
have been ludicrous. 

"Now, give us a song, my Lady, do— come, 
mamma," to Mrs. St Clair, " exert your authority 
— I must have a song. Why, I havent heard 
you sing yet, and I've something of a pipe my- 
self." 

" Lady Rossville has done so much for me, 
that I am sure she will not refuse me this request," 
said her mother, in an imploring manner, as she 
took her daughter's hand and pressed it tenderly 
in b^s. 

" I cannot sing," said Gertrude, almost chok- 
ing with the conflict of her feelings. 

"What's the matter? not in tune? nevermind, 
you'll do very well." 

" The night is nearly over," said Mrs. St Clair 
soothingly, but in a whisper, as Lewiston, tired 
of chucking his money, was busy transferring it 
to a large silk purse; "your compliance may 
prevent a quarrel." 

"Would to Heaven this were ended I" said 
Gertrude with emotion, as her mother took her 
arm and led her into the music-room—" Never 
again shall I submit to what I have thi^ day done !" 
and scalding tears burst from her eyes. 

"What!— you seem rather piano, my Lady," 
said Lewiston, looking at her with a smile; 
" well, ril give you a song, since you won't give 
me one, and one of your own Scotch ones too — 
I'm half a Scotchman now you know," with a 
wink to Mrs. St Clair; "so here's for your 
glorious Robert Bruce !" And he burst out with 
" Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled," in a key that 
made the very walls reverberate the sound. Yet, 
to own the truth, he had a fine, deep, clear voice, 
and sung well in a very vulgar style, with a great 
deal of gesticulation, clenching of hands, stamp- 
ing of feet, and suiting of the action to the 
words. To that succeeded an American song» 



and another, and another m mpid succession, 
for his lungs seemed mexhaustible, and he sung 
volumes of odious political songs with the same 
vehemence and enthusiasm, tS both Mrs. St 
Clair and Lady Rossville were ready to faint with 
the fatigue of listening to him. The former, in- 
deed, encouraged him to go on by her applause, 
while, at the same time, she held her daughter's 
hand, and by her looks and gestures constrained 
her, in spite of herself, to remain. To add to 
the mortification, Delmour, aUracted by the noise, 
had entered the room, but, with a look, expressive 
of his indignation and contempt, had instantly 
quitted it 

" Now, my Lady, I've done my part, haven't I ? 
— I have a right to your song now — come, 1 must 
have it — I never gave up a point in my life — I've 
got a square head, and square heads as well as 
square toes are all obstinate, at least some people 
call it obstinacy— I call it firmness— and I'm for 
your song." 

"This insolence is not to be borne !" exclaimed 
Lady Rossville starting up, and endeavouring to 
wrest her hand from her mother's grasp, that she 
might leave the room — but she clung to her with 
fear and agony in eveiy lineament " I will calN 
my servants," gasped she. 

Lewiston only whistled. 

"Gertrude — Gertrude ! — hear me but this once 
— this is my last attempt For such a trifle 
would you drive me to destruction ? It will come 
soon enough, but not now — spare me — oh ! spare 
me now !" 

" There's a pretty daughter for you, by jingo !" 
exclaimed Lewiston, as the Countess stood with 
her face averted from her mother, who still held 
her hands in spite of her efibrts to liberate them. 

Lady Rossville's passion rose. "Come what 
may I care not," cried she; "I conmiand that 
man to leave my house." 

. " That's easier said than done, my Lady," re- 
turned he with the most provoking coolness — " is 
it not, my good Trudge ?" as he pulled his dog by 
the ear ; " But come now, give us the song, the 
night's wearing on ;" and he waf going to have 
taken her arm to lead her to the instrument, when, 
by a sudden efibrt, she freed herself from her mo- 
ther's grasp, and rushed into the adjoining room, 
where, throwing herself on a seat, she almost 
sobbed in the bitterness of her feelings. Lewis- 
ton's voice, loud, as if in argument, and Mrs. St 
Clair's, as if in entreaty, were, distinctly heard ; 
but they added nothing to Lady Rossville's emo- 
tion. In a few minutes her mother joined her in 
the wildest and most violent agitation. 

" Gertrude," cried she — " I no longer ask your 
forbearance — your mercy— I see it cannot be!" 
And she wrung her hands m agony. " To-mor- 
row must end it— Oh that the earth would cover 
me before to-morrow !" 

Violent pasMon has always the eflfect of absorb- 
ing or annihilating all inferior degrees of excite- 
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men^ and La;dy Roeei^e waa gradually compos^ 
ed at sight of her mother's real despair. She 
would even have tried to sooth her, but at that 
moment Lewiston eojtered as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

" Well, you have made a fine row," said he, 
addressing Gertrade ; « and all for what 1 Because 
I asked you to sing a song ? You must be deuced- 
ly thin-skinned, my Lady, to fly ofl'like a witch 
in a storm for that— you've something to learn yet» 
1 can tell you." 

** She will learn all soon enough,** said Mrs. St 
Clair Roomily, ** to-morrow— but let this night 
pass over " 

"Not without some supper I hq>e— ^or your 
bUmkates lie very light upon me I can tell you," 
and he laughed heartily at his own witticbm. 

Lady Rossville rang the bell for some refresh- 
ments, eager to end this hateful evening, and, at 
the same time, Delmour made his appearance, 
with evident traces of ill-humour visible on his 
countenance. But she fdt too happy to see him, 
on any terms, to resent his behaviour— there was 
protection — there seemed even a propriety in his 
presence — and her looks brightened, and her 
tears passed away, when ho came and placed 
himself by her in a manner to screen Lewiston 
from her sight, who waa on the opposite side of 
the room making a noise with his dog. 

" You have passed a gay, and, of course, a 
pleasant evening," said he in a bitter ironical 
tone; "one of your guests, at least, has no 
cause to complain of lack of courtesy." 

"Oh! Delmour," said Gertrude in a tone of 
wretchedness, " do not add to my unhappiness by 
your reproaches— it is unkind when you see me 
llius n ^11(1 iier heart swelled almost to suflo- 

cation. 

" it is degrading to you and myself to BuWsr 
this," cried he passionately-^" This insUnt I will 
end it by ordering that fellow from your presence." 
And he made a movement towards Lewiston— 
Gertrude caught his arm. 

"No— not now — Sufierhim for a little longer- 
to-morrow is to end it — ^if he does not leave this 

house to-moirow ^*' she stopped — a faint red 

tinged her cheek as she gave her hand to Del- 
mour, and said ; "you shall take me from it" 

"Pray Heaven he may remain then," said 
Delmoiu- earnestly, " if upon these terms you will 
indeed be mine !" 

Gertrude only sighed — but it was her firm de- 
termination, unless this mystery was cleared up, 
and Lewiston led the house, to throw herself on 
the protection of her guardian. Lord Millbank — 
and, holding herself absolved from her promise 
to her mother, there to have her marriage with 
Colonel Delmour solemnized. 

On Delmour's side the suspicion was, that Mrs. 
St Clair was privately married to Lewiston — 
and much as his pride revolted from such a con- 
nexion, still his interest might benefit by it 
800 



Lady Rossville wovdd iaarttAtly emanoipate her- 
self from her mother's authority, and give hhn a 
legal rightto protect her; and it wouldbe easy to 
get rid of the couple, by agroemg to setde some- 
thing upon them, provided they retired to America 
for life. A tray With refreshments, such as htidy 
Rossville and Mrs. St Clair had been in the habit 
of taking, was now brought in ; but at which the 
American expressed great dissatisfactioiL 

" Why, these are what we give to our poriiers 
on t'other side the water," said he, contemptuously 
taking up a peach—" and as fw your French 
wines and liquors, by jingo! I woiddnt give a 
glass of good grog for a dozen of 'em. Hark ye, 
my good friend," to one of the servants, "youil 
please to lay a bit of a doth fbr me ; and order 
your cook to send me up a good rasher of bacon, 
and a brace or two of eggs— a Virginian if you 
have him, and cut at least as thick as my finger ; 
and, Mr. Butler, I'll trouble you for a bottle of your 
best Hollands-Mhat's the thing ; but faith I'll go 
down and see the porker cut mysdtf-^where does 
your kitchen lie ?" ' And away he marched. 

"Let us to bed," said Mrs. St Clair, in a tone 
of suppressed torment, and as if taking advan- 
tage of his absence to leave the room ; her daugh- 
ter rose to accompany her, but she lingered 
behind a moment to say to Delmour, "You will 
not remain here I hope ?" 

" No, I shall leave the butcher to use his knife 
upon his porker, and go to my own apartment — 
I pray he may make a good supper here for some 
nights to come," added he with a smile. 

But Lady Rossville shook her head and si^ed, 
then followed her mother to her dressing-room. 

" I will say nothing to-night," cried Mrs. St 
Clair, as she entered, "leave me, then — leave 
me." 

" At least, mamma, sufiler me to stay with you 
alitUe." 

"Not an instant— leave me, I say," cried 
she, impatiently. '-* What would you have more 
than my ruin and your own 7 — ^that, I have told 
you, you have neariy accomplished." 

"Be it so then," said Gertrude with emotion ; 
" there can no ruin surpass the disgrace and ig- 
nominy—" 

"Peace!" exclaimed Mrs. St Clair; "you 
will drive me mad," and she put her hand dis- 
tractedly to her forehead. 

Gertrude would have embraced her, but she re- 
plied her. 

"To-morrow your embrace may be of some 
value to me, to-night it is of none ; it is worse 
than none, I will not have it," and she pushed 
her daughter from her : " Leave me, I command 
you," cried she, violently; and Gertrude was 
obliged to obey. No sooner was she outside the 
door than she heard the lock turned upon her, 
and when her maid came, she was refused ad- 
mittance. Lady Rossville was terrified ; and she 
Imgered long at her mother's door^ and heard her 
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walk backwards and forwards, and groan as if 
in anguish ; but when she tapped, or spoke to her, 
she was instantly silent, and would make no re- 
ply. As her apartment communicated with her 
mother's, several times in the course of the night 
she rose and listened, and the some thing went 
on, and the morning was far advanced before^ ex- 
hausted as she was, she could compose herself to 
sleep. 



CHAPTBR XCIU. 

'* Oh visions ill foreseen ! Better had I 
Liv'd Ignorant of future 1 so bad borne 
My part of eril only." 

Milton. 

Whsn Lady Rossville awoke one subject na- 
turally engrossed her mind to 'the utter exclusion 
of every other. This was thfe day of her cousin 
Anne*s marriage, and she had promised tobe pre- 
sent ; but the thoughts of that never once occurred 
to her — every thing was absorbed in the intense 
interest she felt as to the disclosiu-e that was to 
take place— or failing that, the strong measure 
which she had determined upon as to her own 
disposal. Upon leaving her own apartment, she 
hastened to her mother^s, but the door was still 
fastened ; she knocked repeatedly, but no answer 
was returned ; she listened-'all was silent ; her 
heart trembled within her, and she was on the 
point of calling out, when she bethought her of 
a back-stair communicating with the dressing- 
room, by which she might probably gain access. 
She was not disappointed — the door was open, 
and she entered her mother's bedroom; but it 
was dark, except here and there where a bright 
ray of sunshine chequered the floor, and the can- 
dles, which had been burning all night, cast a 
sickly gleam as they died away in their sockets. 
Gkrtmde hastily withdrew a window-curtain, and 
opened a shutter, and there discovered her mo- 
ther asleep in an arm-chair, in the dress she had 
worn the preceding evening, and which formed 
an unnatural contrast with her situation and ap- 
pearance. 

Aphial, marked Laudanmn, stood on tfaetableby 
her, and it was evident that she owed her sleep to 
medicine, not to nature. Such as it was, it was 
certainly not rest that she enjoyed, for she was 
disturbed and agitated — sighed heavily, and mut- 
tered some unintelligible words, as if in an agony, 
and Gertrude's name was once or twice pro- 
nounced with a kind of shriek. Shocked beyond 
expression at beholding her mother thus haunt- 
ed by her sense of wretchedness even in sleep. 
Lady Rossville felt it would be humanity to rouse 
her from such a state, and afler a while she suc- 
ceeded. Mrs. St Clair opened her eyes, but it 
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was sometime before she came to her recoUec 
tion, or that her daughter could make her compr^ 
hend perfectly how and where she was. 

**1 fear, manrnia, you have taken too much 
laudanum," said she in alarm, as she looked at 
the bottle. 

" Too much — and yet not enough," answ^ed 
her motlier with a sigh. 

" Allow me to send for Doctor Bruce," cried 
the Countesrin increasing agitation — "you are 
ill, mamma, indeed you are ;" as she pressed her 
mother's burning hand in her*8. 

" I shall soon be better," said Mrs. Sl Clair 
with a still deeper sigh — " What time is it? — I 
have been asleep, I believe — shall we sup ?" as 
she looked upon her dress with a bewildered 
eye. 

" O, mamma, suffer yourself to be undressed, 
and put to bed." 

«i No— I will go to— to breakfast, is it ?— yes, I 
remember now, to breakfast," as she looked up 
to a blazing sun, then turned to a mirror — " Will 
my dress do, Gertrude?" 

Lady Rossville was too much shocked to 
reply, for the contrast was frightful, between her 
mother's gay, handsome dress, and her parched 
lips, haggard cheeks, and distended eye-balls. 

" The air will revive you, mamma," said she, 
as she led her mother to the window, and threw 
it open; but the lovely landscape seemed as 
though it smiled in scorn upon her, for all things 
looked fresh, and renovated, and happy. Mrs, 
St Clan- sat for some time with her head resting 
on her hand ; at length, she suddenly looked up 
and said abruptly — ** You are very fond of Ross- 
ville, are you not, Gertrude ?" 

" O ! it is a Paradise to me," said the Count- 
ess, as she looked on her towering woods and 
far spreading domain ; " but why do you ask, 
mamma ?" 

"Then you will never part with it?" cried 
Mrs. St Clair, in a tone of wild interrogation. 

"Never — never!" exclaimed Lady Rossville, 
emphatically ; then recalled to her mother's situa- 
tion, she said in a soothing voice ; " Do, manmia 
allow me to ring for Lisle to undress you ; it will 
refresh you." 

"And what then ?" mterrupted Mrs. St Clair j 
" but I know what I have to do — ^yet I would 
see that man once more before — perhaps — ^yes — 
I will — ring for Lisle then ;" and she began im- 
patiently to tear, rather than to take off her orna- 
ments. "Now, go — leave me — why do you 
stand there looking upon me?" cried she an- 

Lady Rossville burst into tears. " It is dis- 
tracting to me to see you thus, mamma, and to 
think I am perhaps the cause " 

" Perhaps !" repeated Mrs. St Clair, bitter- 
ly ; "there is no perhaps ; you are the cause." 

" Only say in what way— tell me how— trusi 
me, and I will do all——" 
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" All but the very thing I require of you," in- 
terrupted Mrs. St Clair, impaUently ; "all but 
obedience and forbearance; all but duty and pa* 
tience ; all but love and tenderness. Answer 
me then, once for all — ^'tis for the last time I put 
the question ; its consequences be upon your 
own head. Can you, will you be guided by me 
in your behaviour to Lewiston 7" 

" I cannot," said Lady Rossville, in an agony 
of grief. 

" Then go," cried her mother, ringing the bell 
violently for her maid ; " not another word ; if 
your fate is sealed, do not blame me ;" then, as 
her maid entered, she waved her hand for her 
daughter to leave her, and Gertrude withdrew, 
afraid to irritate her by further opposition. 

•* What can this dreadful mystery be 7" was the 
question that had naturally presented itself at eve- 
ry turning of her mind, till thought had been lost 
i n the mazes of conjecture. The idea which most 
frequently occurred was, that her mother must 
have been previously married to Lewiston, and, 
in the behef of his death, had become the wife of 
St Clair, fiut then his youthful appearance ill ac- 
corded with such a supposition — ^indeed, seemed 
to render it altogether impossible ; and again the 
idea was rejected for others which were no less 
improbable. "Be it what it may," — thought 
she, " this day must end it j" and at that moment, 
in crossing the hall, she suddenly encountered the 
object of her dread and her wonder. He looked 
heated and ruffled, and as if he had been engaged 
In a squabble. " So," said he, seizing her hand 
before she was aware, and looking earnestly in 
her face, which bore traces of her agitation ; " So 
you have been with the old lady I see ! — ^Well, 
has she let the cat out of the bag, or has she left 
it to me 7" 

Some of the servants just then entered the hall, 
and Lady Roesville, without answering, passed on 
to the saloon, where she hoped to find Delmour ; 
but he was not there. Lewiston followed, and 
again began — 

"What, all in the dark yet 7 what*s the old 
lady about? — but, by Jove ! I'll not wait another 
day to be treated as I have been by you and your 
confounded rapscallions. But I*ve given one of 
your grooms, as you call them, a settler. I've 
given him a bit of a knob on the side of his head, 
to keep him in mind of his duty — and I'll have 
them all broke in for you, by-and-by ; a set of 
lazy, insolent, eating and drinking scoundrels that 
you keep about you — and one ot these low-lived 
rascals to pretend to pass off his airs to a gentle- 
man like me '» 

"This is past all bearing !" cried Lady Rossville, 
as her face flushed with shame and indignation 
at having been thus disgraced to her servants ; 
" I command you instantly to quit my house, or 
my servants shall compel you to it;" and she 
stretched out her hand to ring the belt Lewis- 
ton hastily snatched it, and looked at her with an 
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expression which made her tremble even in spite 
of her resentment 

" Do you know who it is you are speaking to?*' 
said he. 

" I neither know nor care," said the Countess, 
while her heart beat as though it would have burst. 
Lewiston was silent for a minute — ^he then said 
abruptly, but in some agitation, — 

"What if I am your father?" 

Gertrude gazed upon him with a look almost 
bordering on idiocy — her lips were apart, but no 
sound came from them. 

" It's very true though— ask the old lady, her 
you call your mother, if it an't — she'll confess it, 
that she will. She'll tell you you'rfe no more 
Countess of Rossville than I am— you're the 
dau^ter of Jacob Lewiston here— and your 

But Gertrude could hear no more — she had 
fiunted. 

" The deuce !" exclaimed he, in some conster- 
nation at this untooked for result "Why, I'd 
better have let the old one manage it her own way, 
after all ;" and, ringing the bell, he desired the 
servant to fetch Mrs. St Clair deveriy, for that 
her Ladyship the Countess was in a fit The 
alarm was instantly communicated, and the whole 
house was presently in commotion. 



CHAPTER XCIV. 

" What ! shall such traces of my birth appear. 
And I not follow them ? It may not be I" 

Sophocles 

LoKG ere Gertrude had power to unclose her 
eyes the frantic exclamations of her lover had 
pierced her edr, as he hung over her in an agony 
of apprehension — and joy sent the first faint blush 
to her cheek, and spoke in the look with which 
she met his anxious gaze. For a moment all 
was forgot by her, or rather seemed as a hideous 
dream, and Delmour, kneeling by her side in all 
the agitation of love and fear, was the only image 
that presented itself. 

" I hope, my Lady, your Ladyship feels better," 
said Lewiston, thrusting himself forward ; but at 
the sound of his voice, a deadly paleness again 
overspread her face, and her senses forsook 
her. 

" Will none of you drag that madman away 7" 
cried Delmour, passionately, to some of the ser- 
vants, who were bustling pompously about with 
glasses and decanters. 

" No— no— no," shrieked Mrs. St. Claii^ throw- 
ing herself between Lewiston and them, as they 
approached him ; " Marshall— Jourdain— on your 
peril touch him." 

" Send instantly for advice," cried Delmour, 
wildly, as Gertrude's lifeless hand grew colder 
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fifv^ in his grasp— ** make haste — bring Bruce — 
Smith — all of them—* why do you stand there? 
By Heaven ! she will be gone ^ and snatch- 
ing every restorative ofiered by the housekeeper 
and ladies' maids, he would administer them him- 
self. Once more Gertrude slowly opened her 
eyes, and again they rested on her lover. 

" It was — all — a dream — ^was it not ?" said she, 
in a low gasping voice. 

"Ah! our Countess is herself again," cried 
Lewiston, in a loud significant tone, as much as 
to say, " Keep your own secret" 

"Protect me!" murmured she, as she con- 
vulsively held Delmour's hand, and again relaps- 
ed into a death-like swoon. 

" For Heaven's sake retire !" cried Mrs. St 
Clair to Lewiston, dreading some scene of vio- 
lence when Delmour should extricate himself from 
Gertrude's unconscious grasp — "only to the next 
room, till this is over — if," added she in a whisper 

— ** if you would prevent discovery go " and 

she led him to an adjcnning foonf, and shut the 
door. Once more Gertrude's marble features 
showed signs of returning life ; but she neither 
spoke nor opened her eyes — she remained motion- 
less, as if unwilling to be scared by sight or sound, 
or aught that could break the death-like repose in 
which she lay. 

*'Lady Rossvilie — dearest ^ exclaimed Mrs. 

St Clair, as she would have lifted her hand — but 
when she spoke, a tremor shook Gertrude's whole 
frame, and she recoiled frofti her touch with a 
shudder. 

- " Gertrude — my life ! suffer Mrs. Roberts and 
Masham to assist you to your dressing-room — 
you will be quieter there — no one shall enter but 
those you wish to see — they shall not indeed, 
my angeL" 

But a low convulsive sigh was Gertrude's only 
answer. 

"Gertrude — speak to me — say what it is that 
has alarmed you — tell me what you wish, and it 
shall be done," cried Delmour, in an accent of 
grief and tenderness, which seemed to thrill to 
her heart " Shall I order the carriage to take you 
to Lord Millbank's ?" «dded he in a low voice. 

" O — ^no — no," cried she, putting her hands to 
her face. 

"Colonel Delmour, I must entreat that you 
will not thus agitate Lady Rossvilie," cried Mrs. 
St Clair ; " this is neither a tiine nor a place for 
such questions ; when she has had a little quiet 

repose in lier own apartment " 

"I will not lose sight of her again," interrupted 
Delmour passionately, "till I see her in safer 
hands than any here." 

" This is too much," cried Mrs. St Clair, strug- 
gling to preserve her composure ; and dreading 
every instant lest the disclosure (which she at 
once perceived had taken place) should burst 
from Gertrude's lips, if Delmour persisted in 
talking to her ; " but I submit— su^r her to be 



removed to her own apartment, witii Mrs. Roberts 
and Masham to attend upon her till this nervous 
attack has subsided, and I consent to remain here 
till the arrival of Dr. Bruce." 

Delmour could not object ^ this arrangement, 
for Mrs. Roberts was a discreet and respectable 
person in her way, and both she and Masham 
were devoted to their lady— he therefore con- 
sented, and she was accordin^y conveyed there, 
and left to the care of her two faithful attendants, 
who received the strictest injunctions upon no 
account to speak to her. Mrs. St Clair felt se- 
cure, that, unless in a fit of delirium, she would 
not betray herself to them, and i^ in that state, 
she did drop any thing of the truth, it would all 
pass for the raving of fever. Gertrude was there- 
fore left to silence and to darkness, while Mrs. 
St Clair and Colonel Delmour, by a sort of mu- 
tual understanding, seemed resolved not to lose 
flight of ea^h other. He, indeed, was bent upon 
more than -that — ^ho was determined that instant 
to force an explanation of the mystery, which in- 
volved such a person as Lewiston (and that in 
no common way) in the family concerns of Lady 
Rossvilie, and ringing the bell, he ordered the 
servant to inform Mr. Lewiston, who was in the 
next room, that his presence was desired in the 
saloon. 

At this message, Mrs. St Clair turned pale 
and trembled — she rose from her seat — she would 
have stopped the servant, but siie knew not what 
to say, and before she could summon recollection, 
Lewiston entered, and her confidence returned at 
sight of his free unabashed air. 

" Well," said he, accosting Mrs. St Clan- with 
an air of freedom ; " you see I am your's to go 
and to come — but what have you made of my 
Lady?" 

"You are not here to ask questions but to. 
answer them. Sir," said Delmour, his lip quiver- 
ing with passion. " I insist upon knowing by 
what right you have intruded yourself into this 
house ?" 

"I must first know what right you have to ask 
the question," retorted the other, boldly. 

" Colonel Delmour," exclaimed Mrs. St Clair 
eagerly, as she saw his fiashing eyes, and dreaded 
some act of violence — " Mr. Lewiston is a friend 
of the family— he is my friend, that is enough." 
" Your friend !" repeated Delmour contemptu- 
ously— "^at is indeed enough, quite enough, to 
warrant Lady Rossvilie seeking other protec- 
tion." He rang the bell furiously — " Desire Lady 
Rossville's traveUing-carriage and my riding- 
horses to be ready at a minute's warning," called 
he to the servant 

" Hark ye, my man, there's no hurry about the 
first," cried the intolerable Lewiston-" we shall 
have two words about that yet, by Jove !" 

But the servant evidently disregarding him, 
bowed his acquiescence to Delmour, and with- 
drew. 
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** What 18 the meaning of this, Colonel Del- 
mour ?** cried Mrs. St Cllir in the most violent 
agitation. 

Delmour endeavoured to speak coolly while he 
said — 

" It was settled last night by Lady Rossville, 
that while Mrs. SC Clair's unknown friend re- 
mained here, this was no fit residence ibr her — 
She leaves it, therefore, for the protection of her 
guardian, Lord Millbank ; and when Dr. Bruce 
arrives, I intend that he shall accompany her.** 
And he looked with the sort of resolute indif- 
ference of one whose determination could not be 
afiected by any circamstances. 

" This is the most extraordinary proceeding, 
Colonel Delmour," said Mrs. St Clair, pale and 
trembling. ** You can have no authority for such 
interference in my in Lady RossviUe*s situ- 
ation, to take her from her own house--from my 
protection — it shall not be.'* 

*' No faith, by Jove ! she shall not stir a foot 
from this house lo-day,** cried Lewiston, "nor 
any day without the leave of those who have 
something of a better right to dictate to her Lady- 
ship than you have, Sir,** and he nodded to Mrs. 
8t Clair, as if to encourage her. 

Delmour's passion was at its climax, and he 
could no longer suppress it 

"What is this infernal mystery,*' cried he to 
Mrs. St Clair, "which allows such a person to 
dare to talk in this manner? — I will know it 

Something is at the bottom of all this — if ^ 

and he seemed almost choked to utter it; "if 
this man is, as I suspect, your husband " 

"No— oh no!" shrieked Mrs. St Clair, 
wUdly. 

"Well, and if I am the lady's husband. Sir, 
what then 7 What is your objection to me, Sir 7 
My Lady Countess's proud stomach, it seems, 
can't put up with me for her father ; but what is 
that to you 7 you're not my Lord yet, and one 
gentleman's as good's another." 

"Colonel Delmour — oh no— help me— I am 

not— I " exclaimed Mrs. St Clair, in a state 

of distraction, at finding herself caught in such 
horrible toils. But again Lewiston interposed, 
"Come, come, tie of no use to deny it now, the 
thing's over, and my Lady will come to herself 
by-and-by, when she finds she cant make a bet- 
ter of it— there, I told you ^ as the servant 

entered, to say that his Lady wished to see Mrs. 
St Clair immediately. 

Delmour, who had been pacing the room in a 
perfect tumuh of passion, stopt short at this, and 
demanded of the servant, who had brought this 
message? 

" Miss Masham, Sir," was the reply. 

" Then desire Miss Masham to come and de- 
liver it herself, Sir," cried he, fiercely : and Ma^ 
sham, not without fear and trembling, confirmed 
the fact He then abruptly quitted the room 
to traverse the gallery opposite the Countess's 
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apartment, and see that no one else obtained ei^ 
trance. 

At sight of Mrs. St Clair, all Gertnide's tre- 
mors returned upon her, and again she relapsed k^ 
to successive fainting-fits, from which her attend- 
ants with difficulty recovered her. At lengdi she 
became more composed, whether from strength 
or weakaess, and, in a faint voice, inquired for 
Mrs. St Clair, who, conscious of the inapresaion 
she made upon the victim of her guilt, had retir- 
ed out of sight 

" Mrs. St Clair is there, my Lady," whisper- 
ed Mrs. Roberts. 

"Then leave me, Roberts. Masham, go; 1 
will ring when I want you." 

But they still lingered. 

" Colonel Delmour, my Lady, forbade that we 
should lose sight of your Ladyship, upon no ac- 
count till the Doctor's arrival" 

"Colonel Delmour?" repeated Gertrude. — 
" Ah !" and tears, the first she had shed, burst 
from her eyes ; they gave her a temporary relief, 
and she, with some difficulty, dismissed her faith- 
ful attendants, and Mrs. St Clair once more ap- 
proached her. Many and bitter were the tears 
shed on both sides before either had power to ut- 
ter a syllable. At length Mrs. St Clair said, — 

"Can you forgive me, Gertrude 7" 

But Gertrude only turned away her head and 
wept the more ; then suddenly looking up, by a 
violent efibrt she stopt her tears ; and, while they 
yet hung round her eyes, and her pale lips quixer^ 
ed, she said, — 

"Tell me all ^* 

" Oh, not now, spare yourself, spare me," cried 
Mrs. St Clair, with a fresh burst of weeping. 

" No, no — there is nothing to spare — say that 
it is not — that he — *' and again she seemed as 
though she would have fainted, as the thoughts 
of Lewiston, her father, rushed upon her. 

•* Oh tell me all— I must— I will know all !" 
And Mrs. St Clair Was obliged to conunence a 
broken and weeping narrative of the events of 
her early days. 



CItAPTKR xcv. 



-O light ! ihy beanos no more 



Let me behold, for I derive my birth 
Fiom those, to whom my birth I should 
Not owe. * 

SOPHOCLKS. 

She 'dwelt upon the injurious and exasperat- 
ing treatment she had received from the Rossville 
family, as though she sought in then- conduct an 
excuse, or, at least, a palliation for her own. She 
spoke of the exile and the poveKy in which she 
had for so many years dragged out a joyless ex- 
istence — of her husband's disinheritance— of the 
utter hopeless insignificance of their lot, as out- 
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cast childless annuitants on the one band — or 
the' brilliant destiny which seemed to court them 
on the other, where riches and honours awaited 
them m the person of their ofl&pring. 

^ It was at this time," continued the wretched 
narrator of her own guilt — " that accident brought 
me acquainted with — ^with Marian La Motte '* 

" With my mother — was she not ?" interrupted 
Gertrude, in a voice of repressed 4Lgony. Mrs. 
St CUur*s only answer was a burst of tears. 
Gertrude hid her fince on the cushion of the couch 
en which she lay, and, without looking up, in the 
same tone, said — " Go on — tell me alL** 

" In her 1 discovered the daughter of Lizzie 
Lnndie, whose name and history had been familiar 
to me in my younger days. She had emigrated 
to America with her husband, and upon his death, 
had married a French Canadian — ^Marian was the 
child of that union, but at this time her parents 
were both dead, and she was the wife of Jacob 
Lewiston,*an American trader, whom she had 
accompanied to Bourdeaux. She was then in 
absolute want, for his vessel had been wrecked, 
and the whole cargo lost ; but, at the time I be- 
came acquainted with them, he obtained a situa- 
tion on board a merchantman, and went to sea 
again, leaving his wife in delicate health to earn 
her livelihood, as she best could, till his return. 
To complete her wretchedness, she looked for- 
ward to giving birth to a child " 

Here Mrs. St Clair stopped, overcome with 
her feelings ; then suddenly seizing Gertrude's 
hands — 

"Gertrude ! Gertrude! God knows I had then 
no evil thoughts ! I had not, indeed ; but when 
she besought me on her knees, that if she should 
die a stranger in a strange land^nd leave an or- 
phan baby, I would be as a mother to it Oh, 

then Ihe tempter assailed me !" 

"Would that I had died ere I saw the light!" 
exclaimed Gertrude in an agony of grief. 

" Oh, Gertrude, do not tear my heart by forc- 
ing me to retrace what can be of no avail ; what 
can it signify, now, to tell you of the thoughts — 
the fears—the struggles I endured myself— of the 
arguments and entreatifss I used with her and my 
husband to induce them to co-operate in my 
schemes? It is enough to tell you, that it was 
donfr— that we quitted Bourdeaux on pretence of 
returning to Scotland, and that at Bagnolct you 
were brought into the world as the heiress of 

Rossville and such still you are, Gertrude; 

the secret is known but to yourself, and those 
who " 

" Hush !*» exclaimed G^ertrude, wildly, and 
with a shudder. 

"There cannot be the possibility of discovery 
if you will but ^ 

"You have not told me all,*' cried Gertrude, 
hurriedly. 

" Gertrude, I will not surviva the shame — the 
infamy ^ 



"Tell me aU— all quickly. Whydid he leave 
her? Why has he so long? — it is about him,*' 
gasped she, " 1 would know." 

" From the day that he left her, his wife never 
heard any tidings of him, and we at last naturally 
concludcKi he had perished at sea. Still there 
was no positive certainty of this being the case, 
and she always cherished the hope of seeing 
him again ; for she loved him, Gertrude ; indeed 
she did." But Gertrude only wept the more, to 
think that she could not love her father. 

"Your mother — Oh, Grertrude, how dreadful 
is it to me to call another by that title !" and 
again Mrs. St Clair wept long and bitteriy, then 
went on, "Your mother had been long threatened 
with a consumption, and when she found herself 
djang, she had, it seems, unknown to me, writ- 
ten a letter containing the secret of your birth, 
which she had attested by her priest, (for you 
know she was a Catholic ;) this she confided to 
his care, receiving his solemn promise, in return, 
never to divulge its contoits, or part with it to 
another than Jacob Ruxton Lewiston of Perth- 
Amboy, New Jersey. 

" Years after, this man went to America as a 
missionary ; and there, alas ! it was our evil for- 
tune that he should find your father ! I need not 
tell you that he came immediately to Britain to 
claim you ; you must well remember our first meet- 
ing, and the mysterious interviews that followed ; 
he would even then have made himself known to 
you, that he might have established his authority 
over you ; but I prevailed upon him to forego his 
claims at least till the Earl's death. Oh ! had 
he known you as I do, he would never have 
dared the disclosure ; but you will not, Gertrude, 
you cannot be so infatuated — ^he is your father ; 
as such he is entitled to your duty, your obe- 
dience " 

" Now, now, no more," cried Gertrude, cover- 
ing her face with her hands. 

" Gertrude, only say you will not be so mad ; 
for Heaven's sake, promise me you will not 
— Gertrude, he threatens to carry you off to 

America should you drop a hint of Oh ! for 

the love of Heaven, be calm — think of your mo- 
ther. You love4 her, Gertrude, for her sake 
then — " 

"My mother! Oh, how could she sell her 
child !" exclaimed Gertrude, wringing her hands 
in an agony. 

" She did not sell you, Gertrude. Never mo- 
ther loved her child as she doated upon you. 
While she lived, you may remember you were 
never out of her sight — worids would not have 
bribed her to have parted with you — and now 
could she see you thus great, and ^ 

"Oh ! that she had sufiered me to remain the 
beggar I was bom !" 

" Do not talk thus, dearest Gtertrude, if you 
would not kill me— compose yourself, and all will 

yet be well— it will indeed ^your father " 
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« Do not-TOh I do not call him— Oh God ! for- 
give roe, wretch that I am!" exclaimed she, al- 
most frantic with horror at hersdf for so abhorring 
his name. 

" Well, your mother, my dearest— think of her 
— think how you loTed her — ^had she lived, you 
would not have shamed her with this disclosure. 
You will not bring disgrace upon her memory.** 
And Grertrude wept softer tean, as she called to 
mind the well-remembered proofs of her mother's 
love. 

^ How could she do it?** cried she again, roused 
to agony. 

'* Ah, Gtertnide ! can you wonder the tetoptar 
tion was too strong to be resisted? — Consider 
how we were both situated. You could bring 
nothing but additional care and poverty to her — 
to me you would ensure riches and honour — do 
not condemn us. Qertrude, say you forgive 
me?" 

Gertrude's whole frame shook with emotion, 
but she remained silent. 

*< Gertrude— Gertrude !" cried Mrs. St Clair, 
seizing her hands, " have I not been as a mother 
to you — will you not say, you forgive me?" 

** I cannot !" gasped Gertrude, in a wild sufib- 
cating voice, and she turned shuddering away. 

Her maid now entered to announce the arrival 
of Dr. Bruce, adding, that Colonel Delmour 
hoped her Ladyship would see the Doctor with- 
out delay. 

'* Lady Rossville will ring when she is ready," 
said Mrs. St Clair, in violent agitation; then 
when Masham vtrithdrew, she cried,. *< Gertrude, 
you will not betray yourself to Dr. Bruce ! pro- 
mise me — promise me that, for the love of Hea^ 
ven !" and she wrung her hand. 

" To him !" repeated Gertrude ; " No— I vrill 
not see him at al4 why should I ? 'tis a mockery 
— leave me — ^lattfe me to myself," cried she^ with 
a fresh btirst of grief. 

But just then Masham returned to say that 
Colonel Delmour was very impatient for her La- 
dyship to see the lloctor ; and as she spoke, Del- 
raour's voice was heard outside the door. At 
the dear loved sound, again Gertrude's pale cheek 
glowed for a moment, and her eyes brightened, 
but in another instant she dropped her head with 
an air of hopeless dejection — and Dr. Bruce was 
now ushered in. 

Mrs. St Clair anticipated all questions, by tak- 
ing the Doctor apart, and telling him candidly, as 
she called it, that the Countess was sufliering un- 
der a severe nervous attack, and that something 
of a composing nature was what was wanted. 
Gertrude was, therefore, spared answering any 
questions, and having felt her pulse, administered 
some drops, and recommended quietness, the 
Doctor withdrew to make his report to Delmour, 
who was impatiently waiting for him. Mrs. St 
Clair, at the same time, hastened to Lewiston to 
prevent him, if possible, frwn doing more mis- 
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chief; and Gertrude was once more left to the ctre 
of her attendants, who imagined she slept, from 
the still and silent state in which she lay. 



CH4PTBR ZCVL 

" O fortune ! with what weight 
Of misery dost thou crush me I 
This is a stain fixed by some vengeful power, 
Surpassing thought ; all that remains o^Ufe 
Must waste away in anguish ; such a sea 
Of woes swells o^er me that never can I rise 
Again, or stem the surge of this aflAiction." 

Euripides. 

But sleep was far from Gertrude's eydids; 
and in the multitude of her thoughts within her, 
she felt as though she should never know repose 
again. Her very soul sickened, and her brain 
whirled at the horrible destiny just opeifed to her ; 
to fall from her high estate to a condition so vile 
and abject — ^instead of the heiress of a mi^ty 
house, the daughter of a noble line, to be a beggar, 
an impostor — the child of one against whom her 
whole being revolted! Yet voluntarily to pro- 
claim this to the world — to stand forth a mark for 
the finger of scorn to point at — to be laughed at 
by some — despised by others — to leave each 
thing beloved most dearly — to become an outcast 
— an alien — Could she do this and live? No, she 
would pass away in secret — she would consume 
her days in grief and in penitence ; she would ab- 
jure, renounce, fly all that she had loved and en- 
joyed ; she would dwell in darkness and in soli- 
tude ; few and sad would beher days, but she would 
go down to the grp-ve as Countess of Rossville ; her 
'<soul was ready to choose strangling rather than 
life," for what had life now to offer to her of good 

or fair? Delmour ah! there her heart trembled 

within her ; this day she had promised to be his ! 
At that instant a note was delivered to her, which 
Colonel Delmour himself had brought to the door 
of her apartment, and insisted on its being Di- 
stantly delivered. 

" 1 claim your promise, dearest Gertrude $ Dr. 
Bruce is of opinion you may be removed' to Mill- 
bank with perfect safety ; if you wisli it, he and. 
Masham will accompany you in the carriage, ^d 
I shall attend itr-say but yes, my angel, to your 
adoring F. D." 

Here was afresh wave of misery to overwhelm 
the unhappy Gertrude ! The cup of happiness was 
held to her lips by the hand she loved, and she 
herself must dash it to the ground forever ! Poor 
^ow-bom— degraded as she was, what a bride 
for the proud high-minded Delmour ! 

" And Delmour, would even Delmour despise 
and reject me if he knew all !" thought she, as, 
for a moment, she covered her face with her 
hands, and bowed beneath the humiliation. But 
soon a loftier feeling succeeded. ** No^" thou^^t 
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Bhe, as a bitter pang shot through her heart ; <* If 
we roust part, it shall be nobly, he shall learn 
all from myself. He loves me, and he will love 
me still ; but he loved me as Countess of Ross- 
ville, be must now love me as an outcast — a beg- 
gar ^' 

She desired her maid to say to Colonel DeU 
mour that she would see him in the library ; then, 
rising, she bathed her eyes and adjusted her nair, 
and endeavoured to dispel, as much as possible, 
the traces of grief and agitation from her face. 

** I will not go to him a weeping supplicant !** 
thought she. " I will owe nothing to his pity ;»* 
and she repressed each rising emotion, and with 
a calm and lody air entered the apartment where 
her lover awaited her. But what a change had a 
few hours of intense suffering made upon her! 
Her mutable countenance had now all the fixed- 
ness and the paleness of marble ; and those eyes 
— those lovely eyes, which had so often met him 
with smiles, and which always ** seemed to love 
whatever they looked upon," now heavy and brim- 
ful, drooped beneath the weight of her swollen 
eyelids. 

" Gertrude — my own — my adored," cried Del- 
mour, as he took her passive hand, and led her to 
a seat : '* Speak to me, dearest ; it is death to me 
to see you thus." 

Gertrude opened her h'ps and vainly tried to 
articulate ; but her tongue seemed to cleave to 
her mouth. 

" This is dreadful — it will kill you to remain in 
this house j you must leave it, indeed you must, 
my love ; your carriage is ready, suffer me to 
order it," and he was going to ring the bell, when 
Gertrude laid her hand upon his arm. Again she 
strove to speak ; but a sigh, so deep, so sod, burst 
from her heart, as told the unutterable anguish 
of her souL ♦ 

** Gertrude ! my life !" exclaimed Delmour ter- 
ror-struck, as he felt her hand grow colder, and 
saw her features gradually becoming more rigid ; 
•*for God*s sake speak to me." 

Gertrude spoke, but her voice was so changed, 
that Delmour started at the sound. 

"You love me, Delmour, I know you do ; and 
I — but no matter — ^I never can be your»s now. 
Delmour, I have a strange, a frightful tale to tell 
you — I — am not what I seem — ^I am not Countess 
of Rossville — I am a beggar!" she hid her face 
for a moment, while Delmour, too much amazed 
to answer, remained silent 

** It is true — they have told me all — all— all — I 
am his daughter — he is my father," and her voice 
grew wilder in her attempts to speak calmly and 
firmly. 

**My dearest Gertrude, you take this matter 
too violently, although your 'mother has made a 
degrading marriage, that ought not to affect you 
in this manner ; it does not interfere with your 
rights, or diminish my attachment to. you — why 
then ^" 



"Ah! Delmour, you are deeeived — she is not 
my mother — ^I am his daughter — the daughter of 
Jacob Lewiston — I have been an usurper, but I 
did not know it" 

The dreadful truth now flashed upon Delmour 
with the force and the rapidity of a stroke of 
lightning, and he remained horror-struck beneath 
its shock. For some minutes neither of them 
spoke ; but Gertrude's breast heaved with agita- 
tion she would not betray, and her eyes were dis- 
tended in endeavours to restrain her tears within 
the brim. 

" Good God !" at length exclaimed Delmour, 
striking his forehead in a distracted manner: 
"Gertrude, dearest Gertrude!" and he seized 
her hands. " No — it cannot be — ^you are mine — 
my own ^ 

" Not now, Delmour," said (Gertrude, and her 
heart almost broke in the effort to appear calm 
in resigning him. "Not now — ^you are free! 
** added she in on accent of despair. 

" Free— Oh ! Gertrude, my life !" and he paced 
the room with disordered steps, then suddenly 
stopping — "No — ^you must — ^you shall be mine 
— ^1 will not believe it — ^by Heaven tis false ! — 
you — you the daughter of that *' 

" Oh ! he is my father !" cried Gertrude, shud- 
dering. 

" No — there is some infernal plot at the bottom 
of this — it shall be cleared up," and he was hurry- 
ing towards the door, when Gertrude called to 
him — 

" Stay, Delmour, tis from me you shall hear it 
all ; I will not that you should hear it from another, 
that you have loved an impostor — a beggar," and 
with desperate energy she recapitulated to him 
the evidence of her birth, as detailed by Mrs. St. 
Clair. When she had ended, Delmour said no- 
thing, but he buried his face in his handkerchief, 
as in agony of grief; and Gertrude's high-wrought 
fortitude almost forsook h«r as she beheld her 
lover thus overcome — she felt she could not long 
support the continuance of the scene, and she 
said — 

" Now I have told you all, Delmour — ^I am no 
longer what I have been — ^from this hour let my 
shame — my disgrace — ^be proclaimed, and — lot 
US part" 

"Gertrude, if you would not drive me mad, do 
not — Oh ! you know not how I love — how I adore 
you !" and he pressed her hands to his lips, and 
Gertrude felt his burning tears fall upon them, 
and every drop was as a life>drop from her heart 

" Gertrude !" exclaimed he passionately, " you 
have never loved as I do, or you could not be thus 
unmoved." 

A faint smile of anguish was on Gertrude's pale 
lip, and a single tear rolled slowly down her blood- 
less cheek. 

Again a long and bitter pause ensued. Del- 
mour still held her hands in his, while he seemed 
to struggle with contending emotions. Suddenly 
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Lewkrton's loud Toice was heard, as if issuing 
some orders in his usual authoritative tone. The 
blood rushed to Delmour's face — he started up, 
and dropped the hands he had but a moment be- 
fore clasped in his own. Gertrude, too, rose — 
cold drops were upon her brow, and she shook 
in every joint — but, by a desperate effort, she 
gained the door. She thought she heard her name 
pronounced by Delmour in an accent of tender- 
ness and despair — but a thousand sounds were 
ringing in her ears — a thousand figures were be- 
fore her eyes — and tehe only reached her own 
apartment when all sights and sounds had vanish- 
ed, for she had fainted. 



CHAPTER XCVII. 

*' What greater gryefe may come to any lyfe 
Than aAer sweete to taste the bitter sower ? 
Or, after peace, to fall at warre and siryfe, 
Or, after myrth, to have a cause to lower ? 
Upon such props false Fortune buylds her tower, 
On sodayne chaunse her Biuing frames be set. 
Where is no way for to escape her net." 

Thomas Churchtard. 

Delmour*s whole mind was a chaos of conflict- 
ing passions. That he loved was undoubted, but 
his love was compounded of many ingredients — 
pride, vanity, ambition, self-interest ; and now all 
these were up in arms to oppose each purer or more 
generous sentiment that might have found place 
in his heart In this state of excitation he sought 
Mrs. St Clair, who was yet ignorant of what had 
passed in her absence ; but Dclmour's disorder- 
ed looks and wild incoherent expressions soon 
proclaimed that all was disclosed. To deny or 
prevaricate she felt would be in vain — the terrors 
of guilt and of shame were upon her — infamy 
and ruin had overtaken her. There was nothing 
left to suspicion or conjecture — ^the evidence was 
infallible — it was her own. Still, while her very 
soul sunk beneath the weight of her crime, her 
proud spirit refused to humble itself before the 
man she hated, and her only reply to his re- 
proaches and invectives was, tlmt he would now 
have an opportimity of proving the sincerity and 
the disinterestedness of his attachment 

More than ever exasperated, Delmour hasten- 
ed from her to shut himself up in his own apart- 
ment Distracted at the thoughts of tlie evil which 
had come upon him, his soul was tossed in a 
whirlwind of contending passions. . To resign 
Gertrude — his own beautiful, his betrothed Ger^ 
trade— there was despair in the thought; but to 
marry the descendant of the huntsman — the 

daughter of Lewiston it was madness to 

dream of such degradation ! — Innocent as she 
was in herself, there was a stigma affixed to her 
name wliich never could be effaced — a change- 
ling! the child of wretchedness and impos- 
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ture ! No ! he never could dishonour himself and 
his family by such an alliance. Then the image 
of Gertrude, rich in native loveliness — the tender, 
confiding, noble>minded Gertrude rose to view, 
as if to mock the Uttleness of that pride that would 
have spumed her. 

Delmour passed a sleepless night, and the 
morning found him resolved to renoimce Ger- 
truoe for ever! But how to do it was the diffi- 
culty — to see her again was impossible. He at- 
tempted to write to her, but could not He felt 
that he was about to pierce a heart which beat 
for him, and his hand shrunk from the barbaroas 
task. But something must be done — it was im- 
possible that Lewiston and he could remain un« 
der the one roof— he shuddered at the thoughts of 
meeting him — meeting him as the father of Ger- 
trude—the man who, but for her disclosure, might 
even now have been his father-in-law ; yet to 
order him from the house would be to turn Ger- 
trude also from the home which but yesterday she 
had held as her own, and that was too cruel even 
for Dclmour's selfish heart The result of lus de- 
liberations was, that he would leave things as 
they were, and repair to London to consult with 
his brother upon what ought to be done ; and 
having formed this resdation, he-wrofib as follows 
to Gertrodc : 

"Dearest, Adored Gertrude, 
" I will not attempt to paint to you what I liave 
suffered since this sad disclosure took place; 
would to Heaven it were in my power to faise 
you to that height from which you have fallen, or 
rather from whidi you have so nobly cast your- 
self; but, alas! my beloved, by uniting your 
fate with mine, I should only involve you in deep- 
er ruin, 1 have neither wealth nor power to* bear 
you through this overwhelming tide of misfortune ; 
and yet to lose you, voluntarily to renoimce one 
a thousand times dearer to me than my own 
existence ; No, Gertnide, I cannot, I will not re- 
sign you ; mine you are in soul and in love — 
are you not, Gertrude? You never can love 
another ; and what other ever could love you as 
I have done ? My brain is on fire ; I scarcely 
know what I write, but you will understand me, 

dearest, most beloved It is better that we 

should not meet' I will depart, but you shall re- 
main here as mistress for the present I will see 
my brother ; but, until then, let nothing more be 
said on this heart-rending disclosure. Farewell, 

dearest pity your distressed, but adoring, 

F. H. D." 

Meanwhile, Grcrtrude had remained in a state 
of morbid woe, infinitely more alarming than 
the wildest ebullitions of grief. She neither 
epcke nor wept, but remained silent and passive ; 
her glassy eyes fixed on vacancy, and her ear un- 
conscious of every sound. 

When Dehnour's note was brought to her, she 
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closed her eyes, and turned away her head from 
it ; while she thought, " It is all over, he has cast 
me from him!" 

*' It is from Colonel Delmour, my Lady," said 
Masham, soothingly, who concluded there was 
a lover's quarrel in the cas& '' He is most pe- 
tiklarly anxious to hear bow your Ladyship is 
this morning." 

Still her Lady remained motionless. 

*' The Colonel looks so ill, my Lady ; I*m sure 
it will break his heart entirely if your Ladyship 
does not lake his letter." 

A deep sigh burst from Gertrude's heart; 
but Masham hailed it as a happy omen, and went 
on. 

" Dear, my Lady, if you did but see the Colo- 
nel, I don't think you'd have known him ; his 
face, my Lady, is as white as your handkerchief, 
and his beautiful eyes, my Lady, quite red, for 
all the world as he had been crying; indeed, 
my Lady, I could scarce keep from crying to 
look at him ; and upon the faith of this pathetic 
appeal, Masham made another attempt to prevail 
upon her mistress to take bis letter ; but again 
Gertrude rejected iL 

" Dear, my Lady ! what shall I do ? I could no 
more tell the Colonel that you would not look at 
his letter than I would put a knife into his heart, 
ray Lady ; just the same thing. Oh ! my Lady, 
Smith says he hasn't been in bed all night ; but 
has been walking up and down his room, tearing 
his hair, my lady, and taking on so, that he says 
he's spre he'll lose his senses unless something 
is done, my lady." And Masham ended with a 
sob ; for Delmour's gayety, his good look», and 
his Uberality, had completely won Masham's fa- 
vour. "I'm sure, my lady, hell either kill him- 
self or somebody else, if your Ladyship refuses 

him, for " but at the horrid idea of Delmour 

and her father engaged in mortal strife, Gertrude 
shuddered ; then taking the letter, she tore it 
open, and, as she read it, tears again found their 
way to her eyes. 

" Rash, unjust, misjudging that I am !" thought 
she ; " he does not, he will not renounce me — 
Involve me in deeper ruin by uniting my fate 
with his ! Ah ! no, no ; 'tis 1 who wftld involve 
him in ruin ; Yes, I am his in soul and in love ;" 
and the hard unnatural tension of mind under 
which she had laboured gradually melted into 
softer feelings. "But he loves me; why — why 
then does he leave me ?" and again her doubts 
and her fears returned ; but then there was so 
much delicacy in wishing to have the discovery 
of her disgrace kept secret, until he could have 
made arrangements for her, she had no doubt, to 
soften the blow as much as possible, that again 
her sanguine spirit exulted in the truth and ho- 
nour of her lover. Had she followed the dictates 
of her o%vn feelings, she would instantly have de- 
clared herself to her whole household ; but Del- 
mour had besought her not ; and painful aa it was, 



she thought, for his sake she would submit for a 
while to carry on the deception. 

But she would not appear, she would not see 
the light, she would pass the time in darkness 
and in solitude; and her soul sickened at the 
very idea of ever agam beholding Mrs, St Clair 
and Lewiston. That lady and she had not met 
since the disclosure had been made; she had 
then hastened to her own apartment, and there, 
under the influence of guilt, shame, and passion, 
had swallowed the remainder of the laudanum 
contained in the phial, which, although not suf- 
ficient to make her sleep the sleep of death, had 
the effect of throwing her into a convulsive stupor, 
from which she could not be roused. Dr. Bruce 
had taken leave, after prescribing for Gertrude, 
whose disorder he soon discovered was altogether 
of a mental nature, and as such beyond his skill. 
Lewiston had therefore been left to carouse by 
himself, and to be his own master of the revels. 
He was a man of much too coarse a mind to con* 
ceive the delicacy of such a character as Ger- 
trude's, and had always laughed at the idea of 
her being such a fool as to betray her own secret ; 
he therefore remained quite unconscious of the 
storm which was ready to burst upon him. Be- 
ing always on the watch to spy every thing that 
was going on, he soon came to the knowledge of 
Colonel Delmour's intended departure, which he 
heard of with great exultation, and thought the 
field was now his own. His vulgar curiosity, 
therefore, led him, as usual, into the midst of the 
preparations, and he lounged about the carriage 
while it was packing ; questioned the servants — 
examined and patted the horses ; and waited till 
Delmour appeared, when he briskly accosted him 
with — 

"So, you're for the road, Sir; fine morning— 
my Lady's four bays will carry you at a famous 
rate ; you only have them as far as Bamford, I 
guess. I had some thoughts of taking them out 
myself to-day to give the ladies a ride, but you're 
welcome to them. Sir, quite welcome ; the greya 
will do for us." 

Delmour, with difficulty refrained from spum- 
ing him, but he repressed his rage ; and, as he 
passed, said in a low voice ; "Beware how yott 
abuse the indulgence shown you in the name of 

the Earl of Rossville, for the sake of one " He 

,could not finish, but, throwing himself into the car- 
riage, drove oflC 

There was something so stem and commanding 
in his eye and voice, and yet so melancholy and 
. subdued in his manner, that Lewiston felt alarm- 
ed : " T-he earl of Rossville, who the deuce is he?" 
was his exclamation as he turned quickly round, 
and entered the house. Could any body have 
blabbed ? not Mrs. St Clair— not Gertrade, for 
it was the interest of both to conceal it ; no, the 
thing was impossible, but he must see them ; and 
he immediately sent a message to Mrs. St Clair, 
demanding an interview. But it was answered 
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by her maid in great agitation, to report that her 
lady had with the utmost difficulty been roused 
firom her stupor — and that she was not herself, 
her mind was wand^ng — ^the Doctor must be 
sent for. 

" Come — come — Pm for none of your Doctors," 
cried Lewiston ; " a confounded, prying, useless, 
swindling pack. Why, what did that pompous 
fellow do for my Lady Countess yesterday ? felt 
her pulse, and gave her a glass of water — eh — 
and for that he pockets his five guineas ; the 
deuce ! Why a man would be ruined in this coun- 
try if he were to give way to women's nonsensi- 
cal vagaries — Come, Pm something of a doctor 
myself, Til go and see your lady ; come along j»* 
and drawing Mrs. Lisle's arm Within his, he march- 
ed along, and, in spite of her remonstrances, made 
his way to Mrs. St Clair. 

But she was, as her maid had represented her, 
in no condition to answer questions or receive 
company ; there was a total aberration of intel- 
lect, and even Lewiston's presence made no im- 
pression on her. He was so far relieved to find 
she was not in the way of endangering the secret, 
as she merely muttered to herself a few unintelli- 
gible words about her daughter, then repeated the 
word daughter to herself many times over with- 
out ceasing. 

"Shell come to herself by-and-by if you'll let 
her alone," said Lewiston, as he leil her with the 
resolution of next seeing his daughter. 



CHAPTER XCVIII. 

" Non, je ne serai point compUco de ses crimes." 

Racine. 

Gertrude's restored confidence in her lover 
had given an impulse to her mind, and slie was 
beginning to recover in some degree from the 
dreadful shock she had sustained, when Lewis- 
ton's message, desiring to see her again, deprived 
her of the little composure she had regained. Her 
agitation was so excessive, that Masham, in alarm, 
summoned Mrs. Roberts, and both agreed that it 
would be as much as their lady's life was worth 
to see any body that was not particulariy agree- 
able to her at present; and this opinion Mrs. 
Roberts delivered in person to Lewiston, who, 
from some hints be had thrown out that morning 
to the servants, was generally considered as the 
husband of Mrs. St. Clair, and consequently the 
stepfather of their lady. This idea was farther 
confirmed by Colonel Delmour's sudden depart- 
ure ; and in that capacity he found himself feared 
and obeyed, where he Would otherwise have been 
ridiculed and despised. After swearing a little at 
Mr& Roberts's communication, he said — 

" Well, Goody, take you care of your lady — 
feed her well — give her plenty of good stout meat 
S10 



and drink-— none of your slip-slops— none of your 
meal and water, and poultices — ^yonr gruels and 
panadas, as you call 'em — by Jove ! Pd have a fit 
of hysterics myself if I was to be fed upon such 
gear — ^Hark ye, Goody, if there's such a thing as 
a nice plump little sucking pig to be had, now's 
the time ; have it killed duectly, and it will be 
prime for my lady's dinner; and do you hear, tell 
that French fellow of a cook to take care to have 
the ears crisp, or, by jingo! I'll slit his own for 
him ! Stop, Goody," as Mrs. Roberts was retiring 
in silent horror — and he pulled out hi/ watch ; 
" Now, go you to my Lady Countess, and say, 
that, as Pm a reasonable good-natured man, and 
always behave handsomely when Pm treated 
handsomely, I shall allow her twenty-four hours 
to settle her brains, or her spirits, or whatever is 
wrong ; and then — remember she must be to a 
minute ! I shall expect her to do her duty, and 
wait upon me here in this very room, and at this 
very hour, with a merry face ; as much sooner as 
she likes. To-day she'll be welcome, but not a 
minute after the twenty-four hours — not a second 
— ^Now trot, GKxxly — dont forget the pig — a three 
weeks old will serve my Lady Countess." Mrs. 
Roberts here suggested tlie propriety of medical 
advice being called, but she was cut short with — 
"By Jupiter ! if any of your doctors come here, 
I'll show 'em the way out of the window — there's 
no doctor like meat and dnnk," and he went off 
singing a vulgar sea song. He then went to or- 
der out all the horses, which he made the servants 
parade before the house, while he tried some of 
them himself; then ordered a chaise-and-four, 
and two outriders, as if he had been going a jour- 
ney ; but he merely drove up and down the ave- 
nue, till, tired of that, he fell to coits with the ser- 
vants; and, in short, completely illustrated the 
homely adage of, "Set a beggar on horse- 
back," &c * 

Gtjrtrude felt, grateful for the respite allowed 
her, and she resolved, if possible, to prove her 
obedience by meeting her father, and, at the same 
time, declaring to him what she had done, even 
although she trembled to think of all she would 
have to encounter. Should he persist in his threat 
of carryingl^r off to America, what would become 
of her? who could interpose between a father 
and his child ? who could — alas ! who woiUd save 
her? There was no one to whom she could ap- 
peal ; for there was no one being with whom she 
could claim any kindred, save him to whom she 
owed her being. Where was Delmour at this 
trying moment? why had he deserted her? His 
was the voice to have whispered peace to her 
soul ; his the aim to have supported and protect- 
ed her ; but he, her only earthly prop, had left 
her! 

She was roused from the overwhelming convic- 
tion of her own utter helplessness, and the 
frightful destiny that perhaps awaited her, by the 
indefatigable Masham, who, in her softest ac- 
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ecDts, besought her Ladyship's pardon. Bat 
there was a box of new dresses just arrived for 
her Ladyship from Madame Dehicoar; such 
beauties! they were fit for a princess! would 
her Ladyship be pleased only just to take a look 
at them. " See what a dishabille, my Lady ; when 
3roii please to rise, how charming it will be!" 

Time was when Gertrude's eyes would have 
sparkled with pleasure at sight of the beautiful 
dresses now displayed ; but she turned from them 
with a sbudderi and desired they might be taken 
away. 

" These were for the Countess of Rossville," 
thought she, vrith a bitter pang, ^** and I, im- 
postor, beggar that I am ; shall I ever again dare 
to appear as such ? She covered her face with 
her hands, and groaned in spirit; then, as if 
struck with some sudden thought, she called her 
maid — 

" Masham, I would have a dress very diflerent 
from any of these. I would have one made of 
the coarsest of stufis, such as — as poor people or 
chanty children wear." She stopped to wipe 
away the tears which covered her &ce, while 
Masham stood in speechless amazement ''It 
must be very coarse and quite plain, Masham ; 
and you must set about getting such a one for me 
directly." 

" Sure, my Lady, you don*t mean it for your* 
self!" cried the amazed Masham, doubting either 
her own or her Lady's senses had gone astray. 
But her Lady repeated her commands in so pe- 
remptory a manner, that Masham dared not ex- 
postulate on the subject, but set about obeying 
the order, strange and unseemly as it appeared. 

Gertrude had inquired for Mrs. Sl Clair, and 
she was told she was keep'mg her room ; and she 
asked no farther, for the mention of her name 
was an effort almost too much for her, associated 
as it was in her mind with all the degradation and 
ruin she had brought upon her. 

Heavily as the time wore away in tears and 
solitude, the hour appointed by Lewiston drew 
near too j90on. In the interval he had sent many 
messages, which, rough and wayward as they 
were, yet showed a species of kindness in their 
way ; but his ideas of affection seemed to be of the 
lowest description ; and the only way in which 
he testified his, was through the medium of meat 
and drink — and many was the savoury mess he 
despatched to Gertrude, who turned with loathing 
fi'om such coar&e demonstrations of paternal re- 
gard. 

(Jertrude clothed herself in the sordid garb 
which had beeil prepared for her ; but her beauty 
was of too noble and decided a character to be 
dependent upon adventitious aid — the regularity 
of her features — their touching expression — the 
sadness of i^er dove-like eyes — the paleness of 
her con^Icxion contrasted with the dark ringlets 
which fell negligently around her face — ^tbe ex- 
quisite form of her head and throat— her distin- 



guished aur, even in humility— all these only ap- 
peared the more pre-eminent in the absence of 
aught to distract the attention. Averse to having 
the appearance of being compelled to meet her 
father, she repaired to the saloon rather before the 
appointed time — she entered, with downcast eyes 
and a throbbing heart, unconscious of every thing 
but that she was to meet, for the first time, as her 
father, he who had so long been the object of her 
fear and her abhorrence. But what was her sur- 
prise when, upon entering, the person who sprung 
forward to meet and to welcome her, and to press 
her hands in his — was Lyndsay 1 

''Gertrude, dear Gertrude !" exclaimed he, as 
he gazed upon her sad and colourless counten- 
ance, " How ill you look ! Something is wrong." 
But as the recollection of their last meeting rush- 
ed upon Gertrude's mind, her heart swelled at 
thoughts of her abasement, and the blush ofahamo 
rose almost to her brow. 

" I have heard — and it is that report has brought 
me here now — that the man whom you have such 
cause to dread is an inmate of your house — at 
least, I guess it is the same — tell me, Gertrude, is 
it so ?" 

" You will hear all soon enough," said Ger- 
trude, in a low suffocating voice — ',' Leave mo—' 
oh ! leave me now !" 

" Now, nor never, Gertrude — ^lill I see . you 
safe and happy," cried Lyndsay, with emotion. 
" Gertrude, 1 am your cousin — ^your friend — your 
brother if you will — Oh ! speak to me then as such 
— say, what can I do to serve you ?" 

But Gertrude only answered with her tears; 
then repeated — 

"Leave me — Oh ! leave me !" 

"I will, if there is any one here to protect — to 
save you " 

At that instant Lewiston entered with the swag- 
ger of a man who wished to show he was quite at 
home. At sight of Lyndsay he started, and was 
evidently disconcerted ; but quickly recovering, 
he said, with his usual assurance — 

" So, Sir, I didn't expect to find you here — We 
just been seeing some young puppies have their 
ears cropped— Sit down. Sir ;" then approaching 
Gertrude, who rose to meet him, and bowed her 
head towards him, he took her hand and shook 
it — " Well, my Lady Countess, how goes it now 7 
— By jingo!" — as he surveyed her dress-—" you 
women are alwoys in extremes. — Why, to-day, 
you're dressed like a charity-school girl !" 

Lyndsay was too much confounded to speak 
— he had heard, in a vague way, that a foreigner, 
whom no one knew any thing about, was living 
at Rossville with the ladies — and that Colonel 
Delmour had lefl it abruptly in consequence of a 
quarrel — with various other particulars, some 
true, some false, which had been circulated by the 
servants, and soon reached the ears of their mas- 
ters and mistresses. No sooner had Lyndsay 
heard them, than, forgetting all Gertrude's unkind- 
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ness and ingratitude, he thought only of how he 
could serve her, and instantly set off with that 
purpose. 

He had only arrived the moment before she ap- 
peared, and the first glance at her, had told him a 
tale of wo and sufTering, that filled him with grief 
and amazement The gay, proud, brilliant 
Countess of Rossville was gone, and there stood 
the sad, humble, downcast Gertrude, in passive 
endurance of, if not actually inviting, familiarity 
which formerly her highspirit would have spumed. 
He looked at her for a moment in silence, and 
again the deadly paleness, which had overspread 
her face at Lo^iston's entrance, was succeeded 
by a deep flush, and she raised her hand as if to 
hide it from his view. 

"Well, Sir,''«aid Lewiston, seating himself on 
a sofa, and placing Grertrude beside him, while he 
still held her hand, "this is not our first meeting 
^>ut let that pass — ^you're my Lady Countess's 
cousin, I understand, eh? — that's enough — Sit 
down." 

" You have the advantage of ipe, Sir,** said 
Lyndsay, bridling his indignation for Gertrude's 
sake ; " it seems you know who I am — who you 
are, I have yet to learn." 

"All in good time, Sir — ^Would you choose to 
take a glass of any thing after your ride, or a bit 
of cold meat ? There's a nice little fellow of a 
pig that I ordered for my Lady's dinner yesterday, 
and she wouldn't look at him it seems, so I've 
ordered him for my lunch to-day — as fat as an 
eel and as tender as a chicken, I'll answer for him 
— I saw him scal4ed myself." 

Agony was painted in every feature of Ger- 
trude's face — ^Lyndsay saw it, and, wishing to 
end this strange scene, he said calmly to Lewis- 
ton — 

" Lady Rossville seems too unwell to take an 
interest in such discussions — if you will accom- 
pany me to another room ^" 

" With all my heart," cried Lewiston jumping 
up ; " You say true, my Lady is a little nervous 
or 80, but she will soon get over it," with a wink 
to her. 

Gertrude rose too, her colour changed from 
white to red, and from red to white, and she 
gasped as though she were sufibcating ; at length 
by a violent effort she said — 

" Go then ; but Lyndsay, remember he is 

my father !" 

Lyndsay stood speechless, and for a moment 
Lewiston was thrown into consternation, but 
quickly recovering himself, he said ; " Aye — 
come along, it shall all be explained," and he took 
hold of Lyndsay, and moved impatiently towards 
the door ; but Lyndsay saw only Gertrude stand- 
ing motionless in shame and anguish, her head 
bent beneath her humiliation, and the cold drops 
of agony on her brow~he flew towards her. 

"Gertrude," xjiiedhe, wildly: "what do you 
mean 7 your father ! speak, tell 
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"Well, since the cat's out dt the bag," cried 
Lewiston, " you may as well catch it at once — 
I'm married to my Lady Countess's mother, so I 
am, that's all — what is there so wonderf^ in 
that ?" And again he cast a fierce and threaten- 
ing look at Gertrude. 

"Is it even so, Gertrude?" said Lyndsay. 
" Then this can be no home for you at present 

"The deuce?" cried Lewiston fiercely;— 
" what right have you to meddle between a £ather 
and his daughter 7 I am her step-father, and i 
have the best right to manage her," and he would 
have taken h^r hand, but Lyndsay placed him- 
self between them. " Lady Rossville once chose 
me for her guardian — she will yet acknowledge 
me as such — Will you not, Gertrude ?— you will 
trust yourself with me, and I wiD place you in 
safety." 

"Oh, he is my father, my own father!" cried 
Gertrude in an accent of despair. 

" Surely, surely !" exclaimed Lewiston hastily, 
" I am the husband of her mother — her own fa- 
ther — you say true — I am, I am." 

"No, no, no," cried Gertrude, wildly, "die \b 
not my mother — she told me all — he is my father," 
and she almost shrieked as she uttered it 

" She is mad," cried Lewiston, — " I say she is 
mad." 

" Tis you have made her so, then," said Lynd-. 
say, passionately, then turning to Gertrude— 
" Dearest Gertrude, tiy to compose yourself— re- 
tire, I will " 

" O, he is — he is my father !" repeated Gertrude, 
convulsively. 

** Confound you for an idiot, as you are !" cried 
Lewiston, fiercely, and he seemed ready to strike 
her, had not Lyndsay stood between them. 

" Save me---Oh, save me from him !" cried 
Gertrude, as she dung to Lyndsay's arm ; " he 
is " 

" I will, dearest Gertrude, do not be afraid ;" 
then turning to Lewiston, he said, in a voice of 
forced calmness, but with an air of the most reso- 
lute determination : " You are mistaken, if yon 
suppose that, as the husband of Mrs. St Clair, 
you have acquired any lawful authority over this 
lady. If you claim it by any other tie, you most 
first bring forward your evidence, and have it re- 
cognized, before it can be acknowledged ; in the 
meantime. Lady Rossville is under my protec- 
tion — ^I am her guardian, and from her own lips 
only will I listen to what has passed : You will 
do well, then, to leave this room without alterca- 
tion, otherwise it may be unpleasant for you." 

" Oh ! no — no," cried Gertrude, in an agony of 
terror ; " he is my father, do not use him ill" 

" Don't you hear her acknowledge my authori- 
ty ?" cried Lewiston ; " and what title have yon, 
then, to interfere, you confounded meddling 
blockhead?" 

" Gertrude, will you go into the next room for 
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a few minutes?*^ said Lyndsay, and he would 
have led her to the door. 

" Aye, do— go along,** cried Lewiston j " wo- 
men are always better out of the way when there's 
buaness on hand.*' 

" I will not leave you," said Gertrude, as pale 
and trembling she still held by Lyndsay. 

" But I order you to ^ 

<< Speak but another syllable to this lady,** in- 
terrupted Lyndsay, on the point of losing all 
self-command, ** and 1 will instantly call the ser- 
vants to force you from her presence.** 

«* Coward !** cried Lewiston, furiously. 

The blood rushed to Ljrndsay's brow. 

*< Edward, dear Edward !'* cried Gertrude, " do 
not— he is my father.** 

" I know you only as Lady Rossville, and as 
•uch I toill speak to you alone,** said Lyndsay. 
He rang the bell, and when the servant answered 
it, desired hun, in a calm but firm manner, to 
show that gentleman to the library, then waving 
his hand to Lewiston, in a way that showed he 
would be obeyed, he said, " I wUl join you there 
in half an hour;** and Lewiston, casting a threats 
ening look at Gertrude, and muttering impreca- 
tions to himself, was thus compelled to with- 
draw. 



CHAPTER XCVL» 

* He whose mind 
I« nrtuous, is alone of noble kind j 
Though poor in fortune, of celestial race , 
And he commits the crime who calls him base." 

Drtdbn. 

But it was with difficulty Gertrude could be 
brought to repeat to Lyndsay all that she had al- 
ready recapiUilated to Delmour. She had then 
been under an excitement of mind, to which every 
thing had given way — she had felt as though 
she were tl^n about to cast the die for life or 
death, and, in the energy of desperation, she had 
told all with the eloquence of feelings which 
mocked control. But here there was no such 
stimulus, and she shrank from repeating the 
hateful and ignominious detail of her disgrace. 
It was throwing herself too much upon the sym- 
pathy and the commiseration of one on whom 
she had no claim — one whom, in the hey-day of 
her prosperity, she had treated with coldness and 
ingratitude — and she leaned her burning brow on 
her hand, and strove to steel herself against the 
kind and aficctionate entreaties Lyndsay used to 
gain her confidence. At length he gathered from 
her such particulars as enabled him to trace out 
the whole of the dark transaction which had in- 
volved her in ruin. For a time his emotion kept 
him silent, while Gertrude sat with her elbows 
resting on a table, and her face buried in her 
hands. But Lyndsay was ever more intent on 



allayii^ the afflictions of others, than in indulg- 
ing his owti feelings; and he soon mastered his 
own agitation, that he might be the better able to 
calm Gertrude*s — but his voice faltered as he 
spoke. 

" Dearest Gertrude,'* said he, **I know it will 
be in vain to talk of comfort to you in the first 
anguish of your mind — but — ah! Gertrude, could 
you discern the hand that has thus smitten 
you — could you look up to Heaven, and say, it is 
my Father's will.*' 

**i do,*' cried Gertrude, in a low sufiocating 
voice. But, alas ! the feeling burnt feebly in her 
breast ''And any thing but this I could have 

borne; but disgrace — infamy " her emotion 

choked her utterance. 

" No, Gertrude, you are unjust to yourself— 
unmindful of God — if you attach such ideas of 
personal degradation to what has befallen you. 
•Tis true you have no longer a title — a vain empty 
title — or wealth to spend perhaps to satiety ; but 
how much nobler a being are you now, thus dig- 
nified by voluntary self-abasement, and rich in all 
the native gif>s of your Creator, than ever you 
were, or would have been, as the mere favoured 
child of this world ? Ah ! Gertrude — dear Ger- 
trude, could you but view yourself with my eyes !'» 

" To have been an impostor — an usurper !" ex- 
claimed she. 

^'How perverse sorrow has made you, Ger- 
trude ! You are neither — you have been the vic- 
tim of imposture — but your own name is pure and 
spotless — it is more — to those who can appre- 
ciate virtue it will carry a nobler sound along 
with it than any that heraldry could have bestow- " 
ed. How poor is the boast of ancestry, compared 
with that lofty sense of honour which has made 
you trample under foot all those allurements, to 
which your soul still cleaves even in renouncing ! 
This is greatness !" 

" Who but you will judge me thus ?** 

** All who love virtue — all who love you, Ger- 
trude " 

"Love me!" repeated she, relapsing into an 
agony of grief— " Oh ! who could love roe — base 
— ^vile — abject as I am ?" 

" Gertrude !*♦ cried Lyndsay, in emotion almost 
equal to her own— "do you, indeed, ask who 
could love you ?** 

But Gertrude was silent, for her thoughts were 
all of Delmour. Lyndsay's agitation increased. 

" You ask me who could love you, Gertrude ? 
he who has once loved you truly will love you 

still — will love you more than ever — I " he 

stopped, then took two or three turns about the 
room in great disorder, while Gertrude, absorbed 
in grief, and thinking only of his words, as ap- 
plied to her lover, was little aware of what was 
passing in Lyndsay's generous heart. In a few 
minutes he regamcd his usual calmness, and ap- 
proaching her, took her hand and said — 

" Gertrude, you are unable to stand this storm 
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which has come upon you — you must retire to 
your own apartment, and allow me to act for you 
— I promise you that nothing shall provoke me to 
violence— I promise you that I will bear every 
thing." 

"Oh! you have borne too much already for 
me,** cried Gertrude with a burst of weeping. — 
"My best — my only friend,** added she in a voice 
choked with emotion. 

" You will then look upon me as your friend — 
as your guardian — as your brother — ^will you not, 
Gertrude ?— such and all will I be to you, so help 
mc God !** 

Gertrude could not speak, but she pressed the 
hand which still held her's, in grateful acknow- 
ledgment, and relying on Lyndsay's promise, as 
she knew she well might, she, at last, consented 
that he should see her father alone, and that she 
should await the result of the conference. 

After seeing her mind somewhat strengthened, 
and hg- spirits more composed, Lyndsay then re- 
paired to the library, where he found Lewiston 
vainly attempting to hide his rage, by affecting 
to busy himself in coolly turning over the books, 
while it was evident he was only exercising his 
fury upon them. He took no notice of Lynd8ay*s 
entrance, but went on tossing over the leaves of 
a splendid folio, in a manner enough to have made 
a bibliopolist faint ; then began to whistle with an 
air of unconcern, which, however, did not sit very 
easily upon him. 

Lyndsay waited a few minutes in silence, then 
said — 

" I have been hearing a strange tale. Sir, from 
one ^*' 

" Have you so, Sir ?*' rudely interrupted Lew- 
iston, looking at an engraving in the book, as if_ 
deeply interested in it j " have you so— and what 
then?" 

"Then I would have your account. Sir, of the 
same story.** 

" You would ? then I must trouble you, Sir, to 
let me know what your story is in the first place, 
that we may understand each other. Sir.** 

L3mdsay repeated what Gertrude had commu- 
nicated to him, and added — 

" It is, therefore, in vain to attempt to carry on 
any farther concealment, the truth must be pro- 
claimed ; but for the sake of one, whom hitherto I 
have only known as a dearly loved relative, I would 
fain have it softened, as ^** 

"Confound her for an idiot!** exclaimed Lew- 
iston furiously, as he hurled the book from him 
with violence, and pushed over an inkstand, 
then kicked back his chair, and drove every thing 
aside, while he took two or three strides across 
the room, biting his thumb, in the manner of one 
who must have something, no matter what, on 
which to wreak his passion. 

Lyndsay was too judicious to interrupt him ; 
disgusting as the spectacle of uncontrolled pas- 
sion was, for Gertrude's sake he submitted to it 
S14 



in silence. At length Lewiston stopped, and 
said abruptly — 

" Has the fool blabbed to any body else, or are 
you her only father confessor ?*» 

" I cannot tdl whether the disclosure has been 
made known to any one else ;*' said Lyndsay, 
for Delmour's name had not been mentioned be- 
tween them ; " but it can signify little, since it 
must soon be made public.** 

" Well, she deserves to suffer for her confound- 
ed folly ; but, you seem to have a liking for the 
girl, fool as she is ?** then, a^ if conmiuning with 
himself, " She is handsome — very handsome, I've 
seen nothing like her — she'll make a figure in 
New- Jersey — she'll go well off there.** 

Lyndsay tried to be calm, even at the idea of 
the beautiful high-souled Gertrude taken to Ame- 
rica to be bartered — sold — by such a savage, and 
said, " Even if you are the person you give out, 
it does not necessarily follow, that this unfortu- 
nate lady must be compelled to reside with you." 

" Why what's to become of her ?** 

" It is unnecessary to discuss that question at 
present — ^but be assured, she possesses friends, 
whose influence and fortune — ^neither of them in^ 
considerable— will be devoted to her service.** 

" That is to say, you would marry her such as 
she is ? Well, as you seem to have a- liking for 
her, I'll tell you what— if the thing has gone no 
farther, and I don't tliink it has — or t*other spark 
wouldn't have set off* as he did — why, since you're 
fond of her, I'll give my consent that you should 
have her, upon condition that all's to be kept 
snug — she'll come to her senses by-and-by, and 
be sorry that she's played the fool this way — ^And 
more than that, if you'll agree to settle handsome- 
ly upon me, I'll engage to go back to my own 
country, whicli is the best after all ; and, since 
we don't put up together, let us keep on different 
sides of the Atlantic — ^What do you say to that. 
Sir?" 

",I say you are a villain," burst from Lyndsay's 
lips ; " and I must have the mogt dear undeniable 
evidence that you are tlie pcrsoh you profess to 
be, before I will give credit to It — I do not be- 
lieve you are tlie father of Gertrude,*' — and he 
fixed his eyes upon him, as though he would have 
searched his very soul. 

The blood rushed to Lewiston's face, and for 
some minutes he was silent, then recovering him- 
self, he said, in his usual manner — 

" I'm all you'll have for him though. Sir, whe- 
ther you believe it or not-*-I am Jacob Ruxton 
Lewiston of Perth- Amboy, New-Jersey j and that 
yon'll find, if you'll be so good as step over the 
way and inquire." 

" That may be ; but there may have been more 
Jacob Ruxtofl Lewiston's than one." 

" Why, haven't I got my wife's letter here ?" 
taking out a pocket-book, and holding it up with 
triumfih ; " haven't I the testimony of the priest 
who witnessed it? — and he is still alive too, and 
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forthcoming if wanted, and who swore to her 
never to give it into an j hand but her husband's 7 
And isn't there Mrs. St. Clair ready to swear to 
me when she comes to herself? — what the plague 
would you have, Sir?" 

" All that is insufficient ^ 

" Perhaps you judge by my looks — Pve wore 
well, I grant you—but I'm eight-and-tbirty for all 
that — married at nineteen — the more fool '* 

** Nothing you can now say will have the slight- 
est eflect in removing my doubts,'* said Lynd- 
say. 

" Faith T care very little about it," said Lewis- 
ton, with affected coolness; "you may keep your 
doubts, and welcome, for me." 

"That I shall certainly do, till I have obtained 
better evidence than your own. 1 will send a 
person, on whose fidelity and prudence I can per- 
fectly rely, to the place from whence you say jrou 
came, to procure proofs of your identity — when 
he returns with these you may then claim your 
daughter — but not till then. I am her guardian, 
and will be answerable for her safety " 

Here Lewiston burst out in a strain of the 
coarsest invective and imprecations ; but Lynd- 
say remained calm and resolute, and only said— 

" In these circumstances, you must be aware 
this can be no residence for you. You will do 
well, therefore, to prepare to leave it as soon as 
you can make your arrangements ; and, if the 
means are wanting, I am ready to furnish you 
with what is necessary." 

Ho then \e(i the room, and hastened to Ger- 
trude, who was waiting him in an agony of ap- 
prehension. 



CHAPTER *C. 

*< Tout se sait tdt ou tard et la v6rit6 perc^." 

Gressst. 

It was with caution ^Lyndsay communicated to 
Gertrude the suspicions which he entertained ; 
but, to one of her sanguine spirit, the slightest 
surmise was sufficient to kindle hope in her breast 
It wa% certain she was lio longer Countess of 
Rossville ; but not to be the daughter of this man 
— not to loathe and shudder at him to whom she 
owed her being, even this seemed almost happi- 
ness. But then, as she thought of the difficulty 
of procuring evidence from so distant a quarter of 
the world, her spirit sunk — and she exclaimed, — 
" But how impossible for me to obtain information, 
and how vague and unsatisfactory must it be !" 

** Trust that to me, dear Gertrude," said Lynd- 
say. " I will send, by the first ship, a person who 
will thoroughly investigate into this man's history, 
and on whose testimony you may safely rely. I 
would go myself if that would be more satisfac- 
tory to you, and if I saw you in a place of safety." 



"Oh, Lyndsay!" cried Gertrude, with a burst 
of tears which, for a moment, choked her utter- 
ance — then passionately exclaimed — " You pro- 
tect and save me, while he !" she uttered a 

sob, as though her heart had broke, then remained 
silent. 

Blinded as Gertrude was by romantic passion, 
she could not but be struck with the contrast be- 
tween her lover's conduct and that of Lyndsay j 
and the conviction rushed upon her heart with a 
bitterness which, for a time, absorbed every other 
consideration. With emotion, scarcely less than 
her own, Lyndsay now inquired whether she had 
divulged the secret to any one else. Gertrude 
strng^jled for a few moments to regain her com- 
posure — then said, " Yes — to one whom it more 
nearly concerned than emy other — and now I wait 
but to hear from him to make known ray disgrace 
to the whole world." 

" How false — how worldly are your notions of 
disgrace, dear Gertrude .'" said Lyndsay. " But 
I will not stop to combat them now ; tell me what 
you wish to have done — what are your plans ?" 

" It is Colonel Delmour's wish that I should 
remain here until I hear from him," said Gertrude, 
in a faltering voice. 

" Be it so, then," said Lyndsay, with emotion ; 
" but remember, Gertrude, you have a home, if 
you will deign to accept of it ; my house is your's 
to command. My aunt, Mrs. Lyndsay, whom 
you have heard me mention, is now in Scotland, 
and will reside there with you. You would love 
her if you knew her — for she is good and gentle, 
and knows what suflR^ring is : for myself, I shall 
possibly go abroad for a while — or — but, in short 
1 can be at no loss — so promise, that if " 

" No — no, I never will be a pensioner on your 
bounty," cried Gertrude in violent agitation — " I 
will work — beg — Oh ! Lyndsay, how you wring 
my heart !" — and she leaned her head on a table 
and wept bitterly. 

" Forgive me, dearest Gertrude, if I have hurt 
you — God knows it was far from my thoughts ! 
— and now, let me recommend to you to retire to 
your own apartnjent — you will be safe from in- 
trusion ; and leave every tiling to me. Rest as- 
sured, there shall no violence be used — he shall 
be treated as your father, though not reco^iiaed 
as such." 

" But ought I not to see him once more ? — and 
— Oh ! Lyndsay — if I should have turned my fa- 
ther from the house I — Oh ! no— I cannot Suffer 
him to remain — ^he is — nay must be — my father ; 
he could not have imposed upon her !" 

" At such a distance of time it is quite possible 
he might; but, dear Gertrude, confide in me, I 
will do nothing harshly : but you cannot remain 
under tlie same roof, it will kill you ! he shall go 
to my house ; he shall be well treated, indeed he 
shall." And Gertrude, calmed by these assu- 
rances, at length consented to shut herself up in 
her own apartment, and even to refuse to sec 
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Lewiston if he should attempt it Lyndeay's 
next busineaa was to visit Mrs. St. Clair, in hopes 
of elucidating something from her ; but he was 
shocked at the situation in which he found her, 
and immediately sent ofi* for medical assistance, 
and also to Mr. and Miss Black, requesting them 
to come to Rossville as soon as possible. He 
had scarcely done all this, when Lewiston en- 
tered the room where he was, with a mingled air 
of confusion and effrontery. 

"So, Sir, you*re going to raise the country, it 
seems ; two men on horseback galloping away 
there as if the deuce were in them. What's the 
meaning of all this 7 I must see my daughter,** 
added he abruptly. 

"When you have established your claim to 
that title you shall see her; till then, I have al- 
ready told you, I act as her guardian, and, as 
such, I will not consent to your meeting ; if you 
had the feelings of a parent you would see the 
propriety of this." 

" Feelings !" exclaimed Lewiston ; " by Jove ! 
my feelings have been prettily treated since I 
came amongst you ; may I be flayed if ever I 
met with such usage. Feelings, by jingo ! I say 
my feelings have been confoundedly ill-used ! and 
.1 fed it too ;*' and he walked up and down in 
great discomposure. 

" She whom you call your daughter is not un- 
mindful of your feelings," said Lyndsay; "al- 
though, by my advice, she declines a meeting, 
which could serve no purpose but to agitate and 
distress her; but she is very desirous that you 
should be treated with 'consideration ; that you 
should have every comfort and indulgence which 
you may require, and I shall therefore make a 
point of seeing you properly accommodated." 

" What does she mean by all this palaver ? 
Does she mean by comfort and indulgences, and 
so forth, a round sum of money 7 If she does, 
I comprehend that — give me money, and faith 
m soon find comforts and indulgences for my- 
self." 

" You must be conscious, that, as your daugh- 
ter, she can have nothing to bestow," said L3md- 
say ; " but I possess the means ; and when as- 
sured that you have told me truth — one way or 
other— for the the truth is all I require from you — 
we shall then perhaps be able to come to an 
agreement.*' 

Lewiston remained thoughtful for a few minutes 
then said, " Has the goose quacked to any but 
yourself; I want to know." 

Colonel Delmour has been made acquainted 
with all the particulars, and is gone to consult 
with his brother, now Earl of Rossville, as to 
what is to be done. Be assured, at their hands 
you will meet with little indulgence." 

Here Lewiston broke out into an execration 

against Delmour, and a^nst Gertrude, both of 

whom he denounced in the bitterest terms — then 

suddenly changing lus tone, he said, " It will cost 
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you something, I can tell you, to send to New 
Jersey, that it will — a few dollars I can tell you,** 

" I have already told you, I am ready to pay a 
good price for the knowledge of the truth, be it 
what it may,** said Lyndsay. 

" What ! even supposing — only supposing you 
know — ^that I were not the girl's father 7" 

** Perhaps I should be inclined to pay more for 
that discovery than for any other,** said Lynd- 
say, trying to hide his emotion ; " but I again re- 
peat, it is the truth, and the truth only, I require ; 
and that, sooner or later, I am sure of arriving at : 
a few months will bring me the knowledge of 
that" 

" I tell you it will cost you money !" 

" And I have told you I am ready to pay it !" . 

" Why, how much do you reckon upon — ^what 
lengths are you ready to go — eh ?*» 

''DLm Mrilling to go any lengths to detect fraud 
and villany, but not to reward it — I am perhaps 
wrong in oSetiag to come to any compromise 
with you — but regard for the peace of one who 
is su^ring from your villany induces me — ^ 

" Will you give & thpusand pound 7" inter- 
rupted Lewiston abruptly. 

u pjo — I will give more if necessary to discover 
the truth, but I will not reward falsehood in the 
same measure." 

"Confound your distinctions! Will you give 
five hundred 7 by jingo! I won't bate a half- 
penny.** 

"Upon condition that you swear solenmly to 
tell the whole truth,** said Lyndsay, " I will do 
more for you than I am perhaps justified in doing ; 
I will pay your expenses from America and back 
to it — and I will settle an annuity upon you of 
fiily pounds per annum, upon condition that you 
give up that letter, and never set foot in Britain 
again." 

- "I'd rather have a good round sum at once— I 
want " 

" It is in vain to say more on the subject,** said 
Lyndsay; "if you wish to have an hour to ro- 
* fleet upon it you may ; but that must be all. I 
shall immediately set about the necessary steps 
to be taken in this affair, and it is likely you 
will repent having refused my offer when too 
late." 

He was moving away, when Lewiston caught 
his arm. 

" Well — ^will you put in black and white what 
you have agreed to give, and — and then — we shall 
see 7" 

Lyndsay immediately took up a pen and wrote 
his offer. Lewiston took it — looked at it — hem- 
med — coloured — and became confused — at last, 
plucking up effrontery, he said — 

" Well then, I am not the giri's father, and 
that's as true as that God made me." 

At this acknowledgment Lyndsay's heart 
thrilled with rapture, and he could scarcely re- 
frain from flying to Gertrude with the joyful 
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tidings. Lewiston went on ; ** But I im of the 
same blood — ^the only one, by-the>by, remaining — 
and same name ; 1 was her father's cousin, and 
when the old dotord of a priest came to Perth- 
Amboy, and inquired for Jacob Ruxton Lewis- 
- ton, to be sure, he found me ; Hwas by way of 
humbug, at first, that 1 passed myself off for the 
|ian who had been drowned nearly twenty years 
before; but when I found what his business was ; 
hut that's enough ; I hate long stories — and so, 
JIp soon as you can let me have this on a proper 
- bit of parchment," pointing to the paper Lyndsay 
had given him, " then 1*11 wish you a good after- 
noon." 
^ ** But how came you to impose yourself so 
eamly upon Mrs. St Clair? inquired Lyndsay, 
amdous, for Gertrude's sake, to ascertain every 
thing. **She had seen the person you repre- 
sented ?" 

"She had so, but it was near twenty years 
ago, and there was a family likeness, it seems ; 
besides, 1 had the letter to shut her mouth, and 
since I was master of her secret, it signified little 
to her whether I were the girl's father or not ; I 
had got the upper hand of her any how." 

Having got all the information that was wanted, 
Lyndsay was now only desirous of being rid of 
to Worthless an inmate ; and, after admonishing 
kim upon the iniquity of his ways, he gave him 
t letter to his agent, directing the money to be 
paid, and the bond to be made out for his annuity, 
then only waited to see him fairly oirt of the house 
before he communicated to Gertrude the happy 
result 



CHAPTER CI. 

" Plus nou8 etions jeunea, mokis nous avions de re- 
signation ; car dons la jeunesse, surtout I'on s'attend 
au bonheur, I'on croit en avoir le droit ; et I'on ae re- 
volte k l'id6e de ne pas I'obtentr." 

Madame oe Stael. 

For a time Gertrude felt as though she were 
again restored to all she had lost, in her joy at 
finding she was not the daughter of the man 
whom her very soul abhorred ; and, at the mo- 
ment, all Other evils seemed light compared to 
that she had just escaped. 

She could not find words to thank Lyndsay for 
his generous interference, (though that was only 
known to her in part ;) but her looks, her tears ; 
her broken exclamations, spoke more forcibly the 
feelings of her heart But, the first flush of joy 
^ver, many a bitter thought arose; she was still 
the fallen, degraded, dependent being, without a 
home, without a friend save one, he to whom she 
owed all; and Delmour! but on Dclmour she 
would notthink, she would wait in all the unnatural 
calmness of patience, which knew not resignation, 
till she heard from him— and then ; and her heart 



heaved in agony as she tiioi^ what might ikm 
be the result 

Lyndsay seemed to gness something of what 
was passing in her mind, for he said, with some 
emotion 

** Those who, like yourself have been imposed 
upon in this fraud, ought not they also to be 
undeceived? shall I perform that duty for you? 

shall I write " he stopped; but Gertrude 

knew to whom he alluded, and, for a moment, 
she wished that Delmour were indeed apprized of 
the discovery which had been made — that she 
was not the daughter of the horrid Lewiston ; but 
in another instant she rejected the idea. 

" No>"— thought she — " I will not seem to court 
his notice — as heiress of RossviUe I gloried in 
avowing my preference for him ; but as the poor 
homeless Gertrude, tis he must now seek me — 
my heart may break, but it will not bend — ^I will 
wait — I will be to him all or nothing !" But she 
almost gasped as she repeated to Lyndsay — ** I 

will wait " then after a pause, she added, with 

a deep blush, ** but do you what you think right 
for me." 

And Lyndsajr's generous disinterested spirit, 
guided^ up«n every occasion by that heavenly prin- 
ciple, ^ Do unto others even as you would that 
oUiers should do unto you," prompted him to write 
and acquaint Delmour with the truth. As the 
daughter of Lewiston, he was certain he never 
would have stooped to an alliance with Gertrude ; 
but whether, as she was now situated, he would 
still fulfil his engagement, was a doubtful ques- 
tion. At any rate, it was due to him to be unde- 
ceived; and though he comprehended and ap- 
proved of the delicacy which kept Gertrude silent, 
he deemed it but the more incumbent on him to 
declare the truth. He therefore wrote a simple 
and brief statement of what had passed, without 
noticing or alluding to any thing else, and hav- 
ing despatched his letter, he awaited the answer 
in an agitation of mind little inferior to Gertrude's. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Bruce and Mr. and Miss Black 
had successfully arrived, and it was Lyndsay's 
painful task to make the two latter acquainted 
with the guilty transaction, which he did in the 
gentlest and most delicate fanner. But, however 
desirous he was of sparing their feelings, it was 
impossible to soften the disgraceful fact, which 
fell upon them like a thunderbolt, and aflected 
them each according to the dil!erence of their mind 
and feelings. When the first shock had been sur- 
mounted, it was settled that Miss Black should 
remain at RossviUe for the present in attendance 
upon Mrs. St Clair, whose situation was such as 
to disarm every hostile feeling, even could such 
have found harbour in her sister's breast But it 
was in sorrow, not in anger, that she acknow- 
ledged the disgrace which had fallen upon them ; 
and Lyndsay hoped, that her soft unupbraiding 
spirit might tend to calm Gertrude's vrilder grief 
—but Gertrude refused to see her. 
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" Do not,*' said she to Lyndsay, with an agita- 
tion that shook her whole frame — '* do not ask me 
to see any one at present — never ask me to see 
the sister of ** she stopped shuddering. 

"But you forgive her, Gertrude?" said Lynd- 
say. ' 

Gertrude was silent for some moments, then ex- 
claimed with a burst of emotion — 

"Oh! it is dreadful to have been thus striving 
ag^dnst nature — striving to love as my mother she 
who was my bitterest enemy — She has broken 
bands which God himself had knit— my mother! 
adB I knew her not as such ! — gentle and unoom- 
plaining, I treated her as my servant — Oh ! 
may God forgive me — ^but do not ask me to for- 
give her T' 

"Ah! Gertrude, it was not thus we were 
taught to pray by Him who forgave us !'' 

But Gertrude only wept in bitterness of heart 

" Dear Gertrude ! you have been heroic — will 
you not be forgiving 7 Do not let me think you 
find it easier to be great than to be good." 

"For you I would do much," said Gertrude, in 
increasing emotion — "I would do even this, if I 
could — but I cannot — do not, then — do not name 
her to me," cried she passionately, yhile she 
pressed her hands on her bosom as if to still the 
tumult ^f her soul — "She it is who has made me 
the lost, degraded, wretched being that I am, and 
ever must remain?" and again her tears burst 
forth. 

"How you disappoint me, Gertrude!" said 
Lyndsay, with a sigh. " [ had flattered myself 
that the same greatness of mind which led you to 
cast far from you all that you most prized on earth, 
would at the same time have taught you the worth- 
lessness of those mere worldly objects — ^Ungrate- 
ful that you are! — Which of all the gifts a liberal 
CreatQjr has endowed you with would you ex- 
change for those empty distinctions which one 
creature bestows upon another ? — Would you ex- 
change your beauty for rank-- your talents for 
woaldi — ^your greatness of mind for extended pow- 
er — for all of them would yon exchange your im- 
mortal soul ? Ah ! Gertrude, what avails it by 
what name you are called for the few short years 
ef your earthly pilgrimage? — ^If to be made fit 
paitakera of immortal life is, as I believe it is, the 
sole end of existence, all that we are called upon 
to endare here are but means for that end. Do 
not impute your trials, then, severe as they are, 
to a being such as yourself— but look upon them 
as instruments in the hand of God, it may be to 
bring you unto Him. Even in this worid, Ger- 
trude, you may yet live to reap in smiles what 
has been sown in tears, if you will look for happi- 
ness where it is only to be found." 

Gertrude shook her head, and still wept — but 
her tears were softer, and her agitation less vio- 
lent 

Lyndsay*s was not that indiscreet zeal which 
' would break the bruised reed, and quench the 
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smoking flax, in its blind misjudging enthusiasin 
— he looked not that the soil should be harrowed, 
and the seed sown, and the harvest reaped, at 
one and the same time ; but he trusted that the 
influence of Divine truth would bring peace to ! 

the soul, still fainting with agony beneath thr 
load assigned it ; and that the heart which G ^ 
had stricken would yet, in prostrating itself j 
the throne of grace, and acknowledging Him r, 
all his ways, rise superior to the changes of I ^ 
passing world. " O virtue ! when this sole A 
pageantry of earthly grandeur shall be no mo. 
when all distinctions but m<Nral and religiou 
shall vanish ; when this earth shall be dissolved, 
when the moon shall be no more a light by night, 
neither the sun by day ; thou shalt still survive * 
thy votary's immortal friend — thou shalt appear 
like thy great Author in perfect beauty ; thy lus- *• 
tre undiminished, thy glory imperishable !" 



CHAPTER CIL 

" I grant that stroke which has laid thy hopes low. 
Is perhaps the severest that nature can knftw; 
If hope, but deferr'd, may cause Bickneas of heart, 
How dreadful to see it for ever depart !" 

Barton. 

Gbrtrudb now experienced the agony of sus- 
pense in all its intensity. Restless and unquiet, 
she walked about her own apartment, or start- 
ing at every sound, stopped to listen with sus- 
pended breath ; then pressed her throbbing heart, 
as though she could have stilled its tumults by 
the touch of her hand. 

" Why do I submit to this— why do I endure 
it 7" inquired she of herself, as she bent her burn- 
ing brow in shame at the tears that had fallen in 
showers on her lover's picttu^, on which she had 
been gazing: "He left me, and at what a time ! 
No, I will not wait to be rejected, cast off like 
something vile ,■ I will go if it were to beg ;" and 
for a moment she formed the desperate resolution 
of leaving Roesville secretly— of flying she knew 
not — cared not where — she would find some spot 
on which to lay her aching head till death should 
close her eyes. But then the madness of the 
scheme struck her ; she felt she could not mingle 
with the vulgar throng: young, distinguished, 
and delicately bred, where could she find a shel- 
ter ? Lyndsay, 'tis true, had offered her a home ; 
but her spirit already bowed beneath the load of 
gratitude she owed to him. Then, with that ebb 
and flow of mind which is ever the eflTect of pow- 
erful excitement, returned her faith in Delmour ; 
yes — it was — ^it must be his love for her which 
had hurried him firom her — hi% was not that self- 
ish passion — he had said so of thousand times, 
>diich would plunge the object he loved in all 
the wretchedness of poverty, and she knew that 
ho was poor, that he was even in debt, that it was 
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impossible he could support her as he would hsTe 
his wife appear; but he had gone to prevail upon 
his brother to provide for them, and he would 
come — Oh yes ! he would come and claim her as 
Jas own !" 

It was thus Gertrude communed with herself— 
• or mind, either a prey to despair^ or busied in vain 
m 1 tas tic dreams, which, even if they were destin- 
i- J to be realized, it was idleness to indulge. Her 
'■ ntation was not lessened when, on the third 
a. ' ming after her lover's departure, intelligence 
arrived of the death of Mr. Delmour! 

Grertrude was not so callous to right feeling as 
not to hear of this event with mingled grief and 
awe ; and the moral was too striking not to fall 
with conviction on her heart With tears she ac- 
knowledged the vanity — the emptiness of worldly 
distinction — and kneeling, prayed — ^for the mo- 
» ment fervently — devoutly prayed in all the humili- 
<^ ation of a contrite spirit and an awakened heart 

Lyndsay did not omit the opportunity of en- 

^ forcing the solemn lesson, which came to shed its 

calming influence on her ruffled breast It, in- 

.. deed, required no very high sense of religion, at 

such a time, to feel the utter insigni6cance of mere 

- worldly greatness — and to acknowledge that its 

' grandeurs are vapours — ^its pleasures illusions — 

^ its promises falsehoods — ^when he, on whom it 

seemed to have lavished all that it had to bestow, 

r was now, as if in mockery — 



" A thing, at thought of which 
The roused soul swells botmdless and sublime ! 



But, alas ! these wholesome thoughts were yet 
strangers in Gertrude's heart ; and the first sud- 
den shock over, bright thoughts began to spring 
up even from the ashes of the dead. 

" Even in this hour of grief and fears. 
When awful Truth unveiPd appears, 
Some pow'r unknown usurps my breast ; 
Back to the world mv thoughts are led, 
My teet in folly*s lab'rinth tread, 
And fancy dreams that life is blest.** 

Again Gertrude's heart bounded, as she thought 
her lover was now Earl of Rossville — able and — 
could she doubt — ^willing to restore her to all she 
had lost ? She would have renounced all for him 
— she had stood the test, and a thousand, aye, ten 
thousand times had he wished that it were in his 
power to prove to her the disinterestedness of his 
love in return. 

There was no longer room for uncertainty j al- 
though he might not clioose to involve her in the 
hardens and privations of poverty, yet how 
would he exult in raising her to the height from 
which she descended ! And again gay and vain- 
glorious visions began to swim before those eyes 
still wet with tears of penitence for former follies. 

Suspense was now changed into impatience 
scarcely less supportable, as she counted th^ days 



and hours which must elapse before she could ro- 
cerve the assurance of her lover's faith — ^but, at 
length, the time came when she might hear fimn 
him — but no letter was there. Another — and 
another — and another day passed on, every in- 
stant of which was as an age of agony to Ger- 
trude's throbbing soul, as again it was overwhelm- 
ed with a sea of doubts, and again the sickness 
of hope deferred crept like poison through her 
veins. But who can count the beatings of the 
lonely heart ? Once more she had watched from 
her window the arrival of the post — again she 
had held her breath to listen for the footstep that 
was to bring her the letter on which her existence 
seemed to depend — but a long and dreary pause 
followed — at length it was broken by a message 
from Lyndsay, requestmg to see her. 

" Something is wrong !" thought she ; <' he is 

dead— or " she could not finish the sentence 

even in imagination, but pale, trembling, gasping 
for breath, she repaired to the library, where she 
was told he awaited her. 

Her own agitation was too great to permit her 
to notice Lyndsay's, as he advanced to meet her, 
and would have spoken, but the words died on his 
lips. Then Gertrude looked on him, but it was 
not grief that was depicted in his countenance^ 
yet neither was it joy, but a strange mingled ex- 
pression agitated his usually serene features, 
which she, in vain, strove to construe. He took 
her hand, but it was in a manner more respectful 
and an air more embarrassed, than he was wont 
to testify towards her with whom he had hitherto 
been on the very footing of a friend. 

"You have heard — ^you have heard-^Lynd- 
say," cried Gertrude— but she could say no 
more. 

^ '* I have," said Lyndsay with an emotion he 
vainly tried to master ; " Gertrude, dearest Gkr- 
trude," he turned from her for a moment, and pac- 
ed the chamber in disorder, while Gertrude, bereft 
of all motion, stood pale and speechless. Sud- 
denly he approached her, and putting a letter into 
her hands, he held them locked in his, while ho 
said, in a voice choked with agitation — 

" Gertrude — ^I cannot now say what I feel ; but 
if, at this time, you can think of me at all, think 
of me as your truest, your firmest friend — as one 
who shares your every feeling." He then quitted 
the apartment, but Gertrude was scarcely con- 
scious he had spoken, for a glance of her eye had 
told her the letter was from Delmour. It was an 
opened one, and addressed to Lyndsay. With * 
desperate courage she unfolded it — she began to^ 
read it with a beating heart and a trembling 
hand ; but as she went on, every nerre and fibre 
felt as though they were hardening into stone. 
It was as follows : 

"Dear Lyndsay, 
" The melancholy intelligence of my lamented 
brother's death would reach you some days ago ; 
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tint, together with the heart-raidiiig seme I went 
through at Roasvilte, wai ahnoet too much for 
me^ and must be m j excoae for having so long 
delayed acknowledging your letter. Perhaps 
another motive, still more powerful, has also in- 
fluenced me, which I know I need not hesitate 
to avow to you — It is the earnest heartfelt desire 
I have to do every justice to one, who, though 
still dearer to me than life, and whom it is dis- 
traction to me even to think of relinquishing — 
yet, at present, 1 fear I may not venture to call 
mine — ^yet mine I know she is, and ever wiU be 
in heart, as Heaven knows how wholly I am hers ! 
But circumstanced as we both are, it would be 
ibUy, madness — in short, you must be aware of 
the difficulties with which I have to contend. 
Vou know, and I do not hesitate to acknowledge, 
that I consider birth as the most important of all 
distinctions, and, I beUeve, I am not singular in 
my sentimente upon this subject, at least I know 
my uncle the Duke (who 1 ventured to sound 
upon this matter) is still more decided in his 
opinion, and as he is now in a very declining 
state, and has mudi in his own power, I own I 
am unwilling to come to extremities with him at 
present You are aware that the Rossville 
property, considerable as it is, did not prove suf- 
ficient, during the last year, to support the dig- 
nity of the family, and that considerable debts 
have, in consequence, been incurred. I am far 
from intending to convey the most distant insi- 
nuation against the dear object of my afiectioiSs, 
for if any blame was imputable, it would be, per- 
haps, more justly due to me — but she only lived 
as her rank demanded, and as I should choose 
my wife to do--and I merely mention this, to 
prove to you, that I am at present far from inde- 
pendent — as my own debte (that to yourself 
amongst others, dear Lyndsay) are of some mag- 
nitude, and both together leaves me little choice 
as to what, in common prudence, I am called 
upon to do. Distressing as it is, I consider my- 
self called upon, for the present, to relinquish 
those hopes which have so long formed the happi- 
ness of my life, and which I will still cherish 
even in spite of fate — a time may, and, I trust, 
will yet come, when no such heart-rending alter- 
native will be necessary. Meanwhile, it is my 
most anxious wish that every thing should be 
done that can possibly contribute to the peace 
and comfort of my adored Gertrude. I entreat 
you will therefore prevail upon her to remain at 
Rossville. It is my intention to go abroad for a 
year or two, and it will materially contribute to 
my tranquillity to know that she is still mistress 
there, and in possession of all those enjoyments, 
which I know she prizes so much. I must ther^ 
fore entreat your good offices to have every thing 
arranged on this point Let her choose who she 
will to reside with her, or should she persist in 
choosing another residence, let every thing be 
arranged in the most liberal manner. I enclose I 
S30 



you an order upon Coutts, that you may draw on 
my account for whatever is requisite — let nothing 
be wanting that can, in any degree, tend to en»- 
belli|h an existence, which, alas! from hence- 
forth, like my own, I fear will be but a painful one. 
Dear Lyndsay, to your hands I commit my trea- 
sure—on your friendship I place the utmost re- 
liance — I know her affisctions are mine — wholly 

mine— and I but who that has loved Gertrude 

could ever love another? I wiU endeavour to 
write to her myself when my nerves have regain- 
ed some firmness — but at present you may judge 
of the state of my mind from this distracted 
scrawl Write to me, I entreat of you, de«r 
Lyndsay — tell me how my dearest love bears 
herself^— write by return of post — tdl me all — 
every thing, and believe me your afi^ctionato 

Rossville. 
** P. S.— The law people are taking the neces- 
sary steps to have my rights recognized. Con- 
trive to save my poor Gertrude's feeUngs as much 
as possible on this occasion." 



cbaftbr ciii. 



Abl( 

I have do' 



-*« Go to; bath life 



forme 7 I have no coontry, 
I a refiige from mj ills." 

Eu|iii»il>Bfl 



Such was the letter, and when Gertrude ended 
it, she cast one look of anguish to heaven, as she 
murmured — 

*< For him, oh, my G^od ! I would have ahan« 
doned all ! Thou kndWest that I would !** 

She would not have found a name for the 
wretchedness which wrung her heart, but yet with 
'a mien outwardly calm, save for her burning 
cheek and quivering lip, she passed to the adjoin- 
ing room where Lyndsay was waiting, with the 
most intense anxiety, the effect which this com- 
munication would producesi As Gertrude return- 
ed the letter, she merely bent her head to him ; 
but he saw that her eyes were teariess, and her 
air was even loftier than it was wont' She moved 
on towards a door at the opposite end of the 
room, which communicated with her own suite of 
apartments, and Ljrndsay made no attempt to 
detain her; but when her hand was upon the 
lock, she turned round, and approaching him, took 
his hand and pressed it between her's — 

** My dear — ^my only friend," said she, " may 
Qod bless you !" 

^ Why do you say so now, dearest Gertrude 7** 
cried Lyndsay, fearing, he knew not what, from 
the uimatural calmness of her manner. 

^Because— because I fed it," said Gertrude 
with a sigh, as though her heart had broke. 

"And I— may I too say all I feel for you?" 
said Lyndsay with emotion. 

** No— why should you feel for roe 7 I am well 
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*— qnitie welly*' said Gertrude, ¥nth the sune sort 
of wild calomeBSy ** but I will never forget your 
kindness to me !" 

A tear gleamed in her eye as she turned away. 
Lyndsay made an eflbrt to detain her, as he ex- 
ckiroed, ** Speak, then — tell me what you would 
have oke do to serve you — ^to save you if I can 
from ^ 

Gertrude gently disengaged herself from him, 
while she said in a firm voice, ** 1 will not remain 
here — but 1 have arrangements to make before I 
go: — do not seek to detain me!" 

" Where will you go, dearest Gertrude ? my 
house is yours, and my aunt " 

" I will not go to your house, E^ward,*^ said 
Gertrude, and her Voice began to falter: — then, 
making an e5brt to regain her composure, she 
quickly added, "I know not yet where I shall go 
— I must have time — I have arrangements to make 
— but I cannot breathe here — *' and she gasped 
as she spoke : then Mraving her hand to Lyndsay, 
she hastily entered her own apartment 

Still G^ertrude's energy did not forsake her, as 
she set about her preparations ; but she mistook 
for fortitude what in reidity was only fever of mind, 
and it was under that false excitement that she 
acted. She was alive but to one feeling ; she 
had been deserted by him for whom she would 
have sacrifice the world itself— he whom she 
loved sufficiently, even to have renounced — lie 
whom every hallowed obhgation, every principle 
of honour, every feeling of tenderness, had bound 
to her by ties she had considered as indissoluble 
— he had dared to insult her, by supposing she 
would choose to be indebted to his bounty for her 
support — he deemed her unworthy of being his 
wife — and he would have her submit to become 
his pensioner ! — to live upon his alms ! — ^to be 
clothed and fed by him ! — to drag out a hfe of 
dependence amid those very scenes which had 
witnessed her in the full meridian of her pros- 
perity ! She could not — she would not consider 
what she was to do — ^whither she was to go : it 
mattered not what became of her were she but 
from Roflsville — she would work — beg — starve — 
but she would not sink into a base stipendiary. 

But, alas ! Gertrude knew nothing of life and 
its wtLys when she reasoned thus— she knew 
nothing of those various manners and degrees in 
which every human being— even those possessed 
of the lofliest feelings of independence — are bound 
more or less to one another. She only panted to 
escape from the degradation she felt she was en- 
during, and every other idea was absorbed in that 
single one. 

But when her arrangements were completed, 
then the dreadful sense of her own utter loneliness 
came \)pon her, and she pressed her throbbing 
temples in agony, as she leaned her head upon 
her hand, and vainly strove to think of whither 
and to whom she would go. But " the worid 
seemM all before her where to chooae," for she 



had no claim upon any one being in it; and who 
would claim her^— abject— degraded— fallen as 
she was 7 No one, but the generous noble-mind- 
ed Lyndsay, and he was the last person she would 
have recourse to-Hshe could not bear that he 
should look upon her in her humiliation — heknew 
that she had been rejected — ^tbrsaken — he had seen 
that heart which had been so fondly sought, so 
proudly won, now cast back upon her as a thing 
of nought I 

She was roused from this agony of thought by 
the entrance of her maid, to announce that Mr. 
Ramsay was in the saloon* and wished to see her. 

'*i will not see him — 1 will not see anyone 

that ^ and, again, the horror which she felt 

for all connected with the author of her misery 
rushed upon her. 

" My Lady !" exclaimed Miss Masham. 

" I am not your Lady — 1 am — but no matter — 

you will know all when 1 am gone GK>ne ! — 

Where, whither ?" repeated she to herself. Then 
the sudden resolution seized her that she would 
see Mr. Ramsay — he would take her from Ross- 
ville — no matter what became of her afler that ; 
and, not daring to deliberate, she hastily passed 
on to the apartment, still under the excitement of 
feelings strained to their utmost stretch. 

Mr. Ramsay had been made acquainted by 
Mr. Black with the discovery which had taken 
place, and for some time indignation against 
Mrs. St Clair was the only feeling that found 
place in his breast ; then, as that somewhat abat- 
ed, his heart began to yearn with pity towards 
the victim of her guilt, and, at length, that stran- 
ger sentiment (for uncle Adam was not prone to 
the indulgence of such weakness) gradually grew 
into sometl)ing almost akin to joy, at the thought 
that she, whom he had always loved for her re- 
semblance to his first and only love, was indeed 
her descendant The resemblance, even in his 
mind^s eye^^rew twenty times stronger ; and he 
felt that he should look upon her withgreater de- 
light as the grand-daughter of Liszie Lundie 
than ever he had done as Countess of Ros^ville. 
She was his own nearest relation, too, for Lizzie 
and he had been cousins-german — brother and 
sister's children — while his connexions with the 
Blacks was only by half-blood. All this uncle 
Adam had revolved over and over again, as he 
paced his little chamber, irresolute how to act.^ 
At length, unable to come to any fixed determi- 
nation, he took chaise from the Blue Boar, Jmd 
set off for RoBSville, where he arrived, as if llea- 
ven-directed, at the very moment when his ap- 
pearance seemed, indeed, as an interposition of 
Providence. For the first time, he voluntarily 
extended his hand, and grasped Gertrude's in it, 
with a vehemence which was indicative of the 
warmth and sincerity of his good- will ; both were 
silent for some moments, for even uncle Adam, 
for the time, seemed overcome ; but at length, he 

said- 
sat 
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" It is needless to say onything aboot it— I 
dinna want to hear ony maii^ust tell me whe- 
ther I can do you ony gude-— Will you gang wi' 
me7»' 

" Oh ! yes—yes,'' cried Gertrude ; "Take me 
fipomthis— di! take me now ** 

" But stay now, are you sure you're ready ?" 
said Mr. Ramsay, who was not quite so rapid in 
his movements; and who, although perfectly 
sincere in his offer, had not expected it to be so 
promptly acted upon. Moreover, he was not 
quite sure that they perfectly understood each 
other, and he thought some explanation necessaiy 
before they set off together. He would fain have 
put the question in a delicate form, but he had 
never been accustomed to sounding, and deUcacy 
was not his forte / he was therefore fain to have 
recourse to his own method of gaining infor- 
mation, which was, to put the question in the 
most direct manner; and he said, with his usual 
bluntness — 

" Do you ken whar it is you're gawin 7" 

The question struck tike a dagger to Gertrude's 
heart, and smote with the consciousness of her 
own desolation, she could not speak— she turned 
away her head to hide the burning drops that 
forced their way fix)m her eyes. 

" I have no home," said she, in a voice chok- 
ing with emotion ; *• 1 am a beggar I" 

" I'm very glad to heart," said uncle Adam 
warmly ; " that's just the veiy thing I wanted — I 
rejoice that you're to owe naething to that prood 
thrawn pack ; so come wi' me, my dawtie, and 
ye's no want for ony thing that 1 hae to gie you ; 
Lizzie Lundie's bairn will be my bairn — so come 
your ways ; * The bird maun flichter that flees 
wi' ae wing,' but ye's baud up your head yet in 
spite o» them a'." 

In the tumult of her mind, Gertrude had entire- 
ly overlooked the ties which bound her, the daugh- 
ter of Jacob Lewiston, to him, whom she had 
only known as the uncle of Mrs. St Clair, but 
now it glanced upon her, that in uncle Adam she 
behdd a relation of her own, the only being 
with whom she might claim kindred. But she 
was too wretched even to feel pleasure at the dis- 
covery ; she only considered that he would take 
her away — that he would give her a shelter, and 
tliere she would die, and be heard of no more. 

" Is there naebody here you wad see before you 
gang?" said Mr. Ramsay, as she was hurrying 
wildly away. 

" No — ^no," cried she impatiently, then sudden- 
ly stopping, ^ Yes, I have one kind friend to whom 
I will say farewell once more," as the thought 
glanced upon her that Lyndsay would be glad 
to see her so protected, and she sent to say she 
Hished to see him. He instantly hastened to 
her, and was mode acquainted with the arrange- 
ment which had been made, though he was still 
lefi in ignorance of the relationship which sub- 
sisted between them; for Gertrude, in the fer- 
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vour of her mind, had already ceased to thmk of 
it, and uncle Adam, fix>m certain tender feelings^ 
was unwilling to enter into particulars. 

Although he was not exactly the person to 
whose hands Lyndsay would have chosen to com- 
mit Gertrude, yet, situated as she was, even un- 
cle Adam's home was better than none, especially 
as he most cordially invited him to come to it aa 
often as he pleased. 

^ There is one person you wished me to sec, 
and 1 would not," said Gertrude in agitation to 
Lyndsay, as she was almost on the threshold to 
depart; ''but now 1 would see her sister before 
I go." 

And the wish was no sooner signified to Miss 
Black than she hastened to comply with it At 
sight of her, a slight tremor shook Gertrude's 
frame, but she neither wept nor spoke — she mere- 
ly kissed her twice with fervour, then turned away, 
and bade a long farewell to Rossville. The same 
day Mrs. St Clair was removed to the house of 
her sisters. 



CHAPTER CIV. 

Sorrows are well allow'd and sweeten nature, 
Where thev express no more than drops on lilies ; 
But when tbev fall in storms they bruiie our hopes, 
Make us unaole. thoush our comforts meet us, 
To hfAd our heaos up." 

Massikgbiu 

But this state of high-wrought feeling could 
not long continue. In vain Gertrude struggled 
against the burning sense of her wrongs and her 
wretchedness — in vain she repressed each rising 
sigh and starting tear, with lofty scorn at the 
weakness they would have betrayed— in vain she 
repeated to herself^ a thousand times, that she - 
was calm — she was well. Her throbbing head 
and aching heart told another tale, and she was 
at length compelled to yield to the fever which, 
for some time, had been preying upon her. Then 
reason fled, and for many days her life was doubt- 
ful; and, during that time, poor Uncle Adam, 
like some faithful mastifl, hung round the bed, 
which contained his new-found treasure, in all the 
stem wo of rigid old age. Lyndsay was the onfy 
person (excepting the medical attendants) whom 
he would see ; but to him he would utter the 
grief which filled his heart even to overflowing, 
long closed as it had been against each softer 
feeling — and Lyndsay, even in the midst of his 
own anguish, strove to cheer and support the 
disconsolate old man. But the object of all this 
solicitude wafi once more restored to them— the 
crisis of the fever was past, and Gertrude again 
awoke to consciousness. It was only then she 
was aware of the danger she had passed ; she 
had walked unconsciously through the valley of 
the shadow of death — the gates of eternity had 
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been before her, bat she bad not descried tbem. 
It was then, while still hovering on the confines 
of this worid, that she felt all the emptiness and 
the Tanity of its pleasures ; her dreams of great- 
ness — her hopes of happiness — her gay-spent 
days — her festive nights, where were they now ? — 
Gone — and where they had been, was marked 
but with shame— disappointment — remorse ! All 
earthly distinctions had been her's — and what was 
the account which she had now to render to God 
for the use of these His gifts ? On which of these 
was it that she would now build her hopes of ac- 
ceptance with Uim — on which of them would she 
now rest her hopes of eternal happiness ? Alas ! 
miserable comforters were they all ! 

A deep melancholy now took possession of 
Gertrude*s mind. Like all persons of an ardent 
and enthusiastic temperament, she flew from one 
extreme to the other; and what had formerly 
<' whispered as faults, now roared as crimes,** 
only to be expiated by a life of penitence and 
sorrow. She kept her own apartment ; refused 
to see any body, even Lyndsay, and passed her 
time in solitude and wa In vain did uncle 
Adam attempt to stem the tide of affliction which 
had thus broketi in upon her shattered heart 
She acknowledged his kindness with tears and 
¥rith gratitude ; but when he attempted to remon- 
strate with her, or urged her to see any one, she 
became violently agitated, and her only answer 
was, " If you love me, sufler me, oh I sufier me 
to die in peace." 

The indulgence of her grief had now become 
a sort of strange unnatural luxuiy to her; she 
loved to sit for hours brooding on her sorrows ; to 
hoard them, as it were, in her own heart; she 
could not have borne that another should have 
shared in them ; she loved to think that no one 
could share in them ; that she stood alone in the 
worid— a wretched, forsaken, lonely thing. To 
a heart such as her's, the existence of some 
powerful sentiment was necessary; she had 
strove to tear from her heart every root, every fibre 
of her once cherished tenderness, but no flower 
had arisen to fill tiie void they had left. All was 
dreariness and desolation. 

Lyndsay had written to her repeatedly, urging 
and imploring her to see him, and using every 
argument to rouse her from this wasteful excess 
of grief; but she only wept when she read his 
letters, and wished that he would cease to think 
of one so wretched, so degraded, as she was. 

Poor uncle Adam was almost heart-broken at 
tliis pertinacity of suflering ; all that he possessed, 
he had told her again and again should be her's ; 
she should gd to Bloom-Park; she should be 
mistress there ; she should have every thing that 
gold and good-will could procure to make her 
happy ; but Gertrude would only exclaim—" No, 
no ; once 1 had wealth and power, and how did I 
abuse them ! leave me, then, the beggar that I 
am, that I deserve to be !" 



She was in this state of mind, when one day 
the door of her apartment was gently opened, and 
Anne Leshe slowly entered. At sight of her, 
Gertrude turned away her head in displeasure at 
the intrusion ; but Anne caught her hand, and, 
as she respectfully kissed it, her tears dropt^tfpon 
it Gertrude stood some moments irresolute, 
then throwing herself on Anne's neck, she ex- 
claimed, with a burst of anguish — 

*• You trusted in God, and he has not deceived 

you ; while I ** she stopped, overcome with 

the acuteness of remembrance. 

"But you will trust in Him, and he will yet 
put gladness in your heart," said Anne, wiping 
away the tears from her own sweet serene face, 
where shone the peaceful calm of a heavenly mind. 

"No — never," said Gertrude ; " I do not deservy 
to be happy," added she, in an accent of despair 

'* Ah ! who has ever deserved that happiness 
which we owe to a Saviour's love ? ' If thou. Lord, 
shouldstmark iniquities, who shall stand V Guilty 
and frail as we all are, which of us would dare to 
lift up our eyes to heaven, and say we merited its 
favour !" 

" But I had power and I misused it — I had 
wealth and I squandered it — I had an idol, oh ! 
my Gt)d ! and thou wast forgot!" 

"Alasl" said Anne, meekly; "who can 
weigh even their own actions in the balance ? 
If your errors were more glaring than mine — so 
were your temptations greater. He only who 
made the heart can judge it, for He only knows 
what have been its trials." 

" He knows," said Gertrude, bitteriy, " that, in 
the day of prosperity, mine was far from Him." 

" And therefore has He dissolved those vain 
delights which had taken possession of the soul 
He had destined for Himselfl Ah ! do not look 
to God merely as to an ofiended Judge, from 
whose face you turn away — but as to a tender 
Father, who invites you to come to Him and he 
will give you rest — happiness greater than any 
you have ever known." 

" Happiness ?" repeated G^ertrude. " No ; my 
heart is for ever closed against that !" 

" Ah ! do not say so," said Anne ; " God can 
put a heavenly calm into that heart which is 
shut against all earthly joys." 

Gertrude felt the truth of these simple words; 
and, by degrees, her soul emerged from the 
dreary stupor in which it had so long been buried, 
and her mind became soothed and composed be- 
neath the calming influence of that religion 
whose very essence is love and peace. She saw 
that her heart hod gone astray in its own delu- 
nons, but these were dispelled. She had received 
a new impulse, and she had awakened, if not to 
happiness, at least to something less perishable- 
less fatal. Her's had been "a young fancy, 
which could convert the sound of common things 
to something exquisite ;" but now she bowed her 
heart in quietness— she knew "her brightest 
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prospects could revive no more, yet was she calm, 
for she had Heaven in view." 

Oh ! Thou who dry'st the mourner's teats 

How dark tbb world would be, 
If, when deceiy'd and wounded here, 

We could not fly to Thee ! 

The friends who in oar sunshine live, 

When winter comes, are flown ; 
And he who has but tears to give, 

Must weep those tears alone ; 

But Thou wilt heal the broken heart, 
Which, like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of wo. 

MOORB. 



CHAPTER CV. 

" Forgiveness to the injured does belcmg ; 
But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong.** 

Drtdrn. 

It was with emotion that Grertrode and Lynd- 
say met once more, and both were struck with 
the change in each other's appearance, for Lynd- 
say, too, looked as though he had indeed borne a 
part in aU her suflferings — and she was smote with 
the selfishness which had caused her so long to 
indulge her sorrow, unmindful of the generous 
heart which had shared in it But if the bril- 
liancy of her beauty was dimmed by the blight 
which had fajlen upon her, it had acquired a cha- 
racter of still dc^>er interest in the eyes of those 
who loved her. 

** Her pale cheek, 
Like a white rose on which the sun hath look'd 
Too wildly warm, (is not this passion's legend ?) 
The drooping lid wnose lash is wet with tears, 
A lip which has the swcemess of a smile, 
But not its gaiety— do not these bear 
The scorched fooi-prints sorrow leaves in passing, 
O'er the clear brow of youth ?" 

"I would first see you to acknowledge the 
boundless gratitude I owe for all your kindness 
to me," said Gkrtrude, who was the first to speak ; 
** and then^— once you asked me to forgive her 
who had injured me, and I would not, for then- I 
was proud, passionate, revengeful ; but now I 
would go to her, [ would forgive her, even as I 
trust I have been forgiven !" 

** Dearest Gertrude !" said Lyndsay with emo- 
tion, ** How happy this makes me— but do not 
humble me by talking of your gratitude to me — 
to have done less than I have done, when the 
means were in tny power, would have been cri- 
minal ; if I have been enabled to serve you, that 
is recompense more than suflficient ; I have borne 
a selfish part in your welfare, for your happiness 
was mine ; in vain my heart has tried to create a 
separate interest — ^it cannot" 
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" Do not talk thus, my dear (Head,*' said O^r- 
trude in agitation. 

" Ah ! Gertrude, since the same true and im- 
mortal passion has touched our hearts, su^r me 
now to avow the sentiments which I have so long 
cherished for you " 

"No, no — not now," cried Gertrude, in m- 
creasing emotion ; be to me all that you have 
hitherto been — a friend^— a guardian — and a bro- 
ther—but ^ 

She sighed, and, in spite of herself, a tear roD- 
ed slowly down her cheek. 

*' I will, then," said Lyndsay, for he feared that 
the ties which boimd them might be broken in 
the eflfort to draw them closer. 

Gertrude went to the house of the Miss Blacks, 
and was received by them with tears of tender- 
ness and thankfulness. 

Mrs. St Clair had recovered from the effects 
of the laudanum she had swallowed, and it was 
now her determination to go abroad for the re- 
mainder of her life, and in a few days she was to 
depart 

" She talked much of you for some time," said 
Miss Black, *' and said she could not diein peace 
till she had obtained your forgiveness — but of 
late — alas ! since her heal^ has been restored, she 
has-thotight, I fear, less seriously — and she has 
not spoken of you at all — perhaps she may even 
be averse to see you." And she went to acquaint 
her that Gertrude was there. 

Some time elapsed before she returned, and she 
said her sister had been violently agitated at the 
thoughts of seeing Gertrude, and bad at first re- 
fused to do it ; but that she was now more com- 
posed, and had consented to receive her, upon 
condition that she came alone. The room was 
darkened to which Gertrude was conducted — but 
there was a studied arrangement — an air of ele 
gant seclusion about it, which at once indicated 
that the inmate was unchanged — no symptom 
of penitence was there. She was attired in an ele- 
gant deshabille, and her fanteuU — ^ber cushions 
— her footstool — her acreen — ^her flowers — her 
perfumes — her to3r8, were all coQacted around her 
in the manner Gertrude had been so long accus- 
tomed to see them, and on the arrangement of 
which Mrs. St Clair had been wont to pique hen> 
self as a combination of French elegance and JEIng- 
lish comfort 

For a moment Gertrude felt a rising of disgust 
at this display of heartless selfishness ; but she re- 
pressed it, and extending her hand, said mildly-^ 

" I am come to oflfer that forgiveness which I 
once refused ; but God has put better feelings in 
my heart ; and I now forgive you from the heart, 
as I hope to be forgiven." ^ .^ 

^^ I too have something to forgive," said, Mra. 
St Clair, vehemently ; ** I havo to forgive the 
cruel disregard — the unnatural, unrelenting vio- 
lence with which you treated one who had ever 
been as a mother to you in all but the natural tie 
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—I hftd done all (<fi your aggrandizement — I had 
nused you firom beggary and obscurity to wealth 
and greatneiss, and it is you who have brought me 
to shame, and misery, and poverty ; and am I to 
have nothing to forgive 7 I humbled myself in 
the dust to you, and you was deaf to my prayers ; 
I told you that my liife was in your hands ; that 
it did not p^y the forfeit of your rash and inhuman 
conduct is no merit of yours ; Jiave I then no- 
thing to forgive ? But 1 do forgive,** said she, ex- 

'tending the hand she had hitherto refused, but 
with an air and manner of haughty condescen- 

«0ton ; ** my wrongs and injuries have been great, 
but I forgive them.** 

Gertrude almost recoiled with horror from the 
touch of one whose mind was still so perverted, 
and whose soul seemed to have been corroded 
instead of purified by the judgment that had fallen 
Qpon her ; but she merely took her hand, and 
said — 

'*Yoa say true — mere human forgiveness is, 
indeed, a thing of nought — more blessed to them 
who give than to them who receive — but I pray — 
Oh ! God, do thou hear my prayer, that Thy for- 
l^veness may be vouchsafed 1** 

She turned and left the apartment — She did 
not wound her sisters by repeating what had 
passed, but her own heart felt Ughter that she 
had been enabled to pray in sincerity of heart for 
heavenly forgiveness, even to her who had wrought 
all her wo. 



CHAFTER CVI. 



** GK>od the beginning, good the end shall bo, 
And transitory evil only makes 
The good end happbr/* 

SOUTHBT. 

The following day a plain but handsome car- 
riage, with suitable attendants, stood at uncle 
Adam's door, which he at first seemed ashamed 
of; but after a little coyness and confusion, he let 
Gertrude understand it was for her accommoda- 
tion, and proposed that they should together make 
trial of it 

Gertrude had never appeared abroad (except 
in her visit to Mrs. St Clair) from the time of her 
arrival at Mr. Ramsay*8, and a thousand painful 
feelings rushed upon her at the thoughts of expos- 
ing herself to the public gaze, and the public gaze 
of a smaH, idle, gossipping, impertinent country 
' town; she was, therefore, on the point of expressing 
#eri^ugnance ; but she thought it would be tm- 
kiriC ungrateful, when h( had sacrificed his feelings 
so far as to set up a carriage for her, if she did not 
appear to be gratified by this proof of his afiection. 
She therelbre accepted of his proposal, and 
away they drove. She was not yet sufficiently 
mistress of her thoughts to bestow much obser- 
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vation on the shifting scenes as they passed along, 
and she was scarcely aware of where she was, or 
on what she looked, when she found herself at 
the very door of Bloom-Park. They entered, 
and a respectable looking housekeeper and 
butler, with inferiors, stood ready to receive 
them. 

" There's your Leddy,** said uncle Adam, giv- 
ing Gertrude a slight push, by way of introducing 
her ; " see that you a* behave discreetly, an* when 
ye want ony thing ye maun gang to her for't— for 
she kens mair uboot thae things than me.** 

This was quite an oration for uncle Adam, and 
having made it, he slotted in to one of the publio 
rooms, and Gertrude followed him. 

"My dear uncle,** said she, for she still conti- 
nued that appellation, " how your kindness over- 
powers me— I cannot express how much I feel 
it** 

*' Hoot, it*8 naething,** said he, impatiently ; 
"so dinna gang to fash yourself aboot that — the 
best thanks you can gi*e me is to let me see the 
red on youi cheek, and the smile in your e*e that 
used to be there,' and then PU believe that l*ve 
done you some gude — but no till theo.** And he 
afiectionately patted her shoulder, which was 
going great lengths for uncle Adam. 

Every thing had evidently been done with a 
view to gratify Gertrude's tdste and feehngs; 
and there was a good taste and elegance in the 
arrangements that had recently been made, for 
which, with all his good intentions, she could 
scarcely give uncle Adam credit It must be 
Lyndsay*s doing — ^Lyndsay, who knew so well 
all her habits and pursuits, had provided every 
indulgence and facility for both — and that, too, 
merely in a general way, without descending to 
all the little minutia which it is woman's prero* < 
gative to arrange. 

The news of Mr. Ramsay*B establishment at 
Bloom-Park soon circulated in the neighbourhood, 
and was not long of reaching the ears of Mrs. 
Major Waddell, and caused them to tingle with 
indignation and envy. In the midst of all her 
finery she was not happy, for Gertrude, as uncle 
Adam's heiress, was the thorn in her side — ^the 
bitter drop in her cup — the black man in her clo- 
set — the Mordecai at her gate ! Such is ever the 
efiect of any baleful passion, especially when ope- 
rating on a weak mind, and so difiictilt is it to 
form an estimate of worldly enjoyment by the 
symbols of outward prosperity. Her only hope 
was, that she would be able to prove imde Adam 
in his dotage, and, for that purpose, she would 
fain have established a system of eapUmage be- 
twixt Thombank and Bloom-Park ; but all her 
schemes were counteracted by uncle Adam*s sa- 
gacity. The only way in which she could there- 
fore give vent to her nudice was when in company 
with Gertrude, by taking, or rather makmg every 
opportunity of resting all claim to distinction solely 
on the ground of birth— family— oonoezioneu and 
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other suck adYentitiouB circumstances, as the 
weak vulgar mind lays hold of to exalt itself in 
the eyes of those who must be weaker than itself 
to be so dazzled. But in this she was met by un- 
cle Adam, who guarded Gertrude, in aught that 
in any way concerned her, as a faithful shepherd's 
eoUy does the lamb committed to his charge, and 
he was now too happy to be discomposed even 
by Mrs. Waddell— -he had found something to 
love which had long been the desideratum in his 
life^ and he was gradually getting more benign 
and mellow beneath Gertrude's gentle influence. 
The first inconveniences of a change of residence 
and habits fairiy over, he even began to take some 
interest in rural avocations, only stipulating that 
he was never to be spoken to on any of the nu- 
merous evils inseparable from extensive property, 
and which, not unfrequently, embitter the peace 
of the possessor — such as bad tenants — bad crops 
— bad weather— ;bad servants — ^poachers — robba« 
—trespassers-— and all the thousand ills that 
wealth is heir to, and which, perhaps, brings hap- 
piness more upon a par between the rich and the 
poor than is generally supposed. 

One of the first to pay her respects to the new 
heiress of Bloom-Park was Miss Pratt That 
lady's absence, or, at least, her silence, for so 
long a period, remains to be accounted for to such 
as take an interest in her fate. But the simple 
matter of fact was, that she had been refreshing 
and invigorating herself at Harrowgate, at the 
expense of her friend and ally. Sir Peter Well- 
wood, and had but just returned to give the lie 
direct to the current report of Gertrude's having 
been rejected by her lover on the discovery of her 
birth. This, she roundly asserted, was so far from 
being the case, that she had, with her own ears, 
heard her refuse him again and again — it was con- 
sistent with her knowledge, that she had been 
long engaged to Ekl ward Lyndsay — and, although 
the little episode of the turret scene was some- 
what of a staggerer, yet even that Miss Pratt con- 
trived to bolt, and settled the matter with herself 
by her having had a great cold and ringing in her 
ears all that day, which had prevented her hear- 
ing exactly what passed. She, therefore, boldly 
claimed her five guineas from uncle Adam, though 
how far she was entitled to them was a doubtful 
question, and might have borne a dispute — and 
time was when uncle Adam would as soon have 
given her his five fingers as his five guineas upon 
such debateable ground ; but now he was not 



disposed to cavil at trifles, and he paid the money 
at the first suggestion, only taking every posai- 
ble precaution against the possibility of h^ giving 
her a note more than enou^ 

** Wen, my dear," said she, displaying her win- 
nings to Gertrude ; <' you see I can sing a blitba 
note at your wedding — ha! ha! ha! — and, by- 
the-by, do you know the news is, that a certain 
castofi*lover of your*s is on the top of his maniage 
with his old flaibe, the Duchess of St Ivest 
They're both together at Paris, it seems, and it's 
all settled. I wish them good of one another, for 
I fancy they're well met, but whether they^ hang 
long together is another story." 

Gertrude could not hear of this event without 
some degree of emotion, but it soon passed away ; 
and when, at the end of some months, she read a 
pompous detail of it in the newspapers, it was with 
feelings far removed from either envy or rogreC 
Still less would they have been called for could 
she have foreseen the termination which a few 
years brought round. Without the cement of one 
virtuous principle, vice soon dissolved the tie which 
united them. Injured and betrayed by a faithless 
wife, the Eari of Rossville fought to avenge his 
honour, and fell in the cause. But long before 
then, Lyndsay's virtues, and the fervour and dis- 
interestedness of his attachment, had msensibly 
created for him a warm interest in Gertrude's a^ 
fections. As has been truly said, *< In consider- 
ing the actions of the mind, it should never be 
forgotten that its affections pass into each other 
like the tints of the ^nbow ; though we can 
easily distinguish them when they have assumed 
a decided colour, yet we can never determine 
where each hue begins."* 

The bewildering glare of romantic passion no 
longer shed its foir but perishable lustre on the 
horizon of her existence ; but the calm radiance of 
piety and virtue rose with steady ray, and bright- 
ened the future course of a happy and a useful 
life; and Gertrude, as the wife of Edward Lynd- 
say, lived to bless the day that had deprived her of 
her earthly Inheritance. To that, indeed, by the 
death of Lord Rossville, who, dying withouta1ami« 
ly, was succeeded by Ljmdsay, she was again re- 
stored, with a mind enlightened as to the tnie 
uses and advantages of power and prosperity. 
Thus, 

^«» All our in 

May, if directed well, find happy end." 

♦ Quarterly Review. 
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A TOLVMB of travels rarely or never, in our 
days, appears in Spain ; in En^and, on the con- 
trvy, scarcely any worits are so numerous. If 
an Englishman spends the summer in any of the 
mountainous provinces, or runs over to Paris for 
812 weeks, he publishes the history of his travels ; 
and if a work <^ this kind be announced in France, 
80 great a competition is excited among the Lon- 
don booksellers, that they import it sheet by sheet 
as it comes from the press, and translate and print 
it by piecemeal The greater number of such 
books must necessarily be of little value; all, 
however, find readers, and the worst of them adds 
something to the stock of general information. 

We seldom travel ; and they among us who 
do, never give their joumab to the public Is it 
because literature can hardly be said to have be- 
come a trade among us, or because vanity is no 
part of our national character? The present 
work, therefore, is safe from comparison, and 
will have the advantage of novelty. If it subject 
me to the charge of vanity myseli^ I shall be sorry 
for the imputation, but not conscious of deserving 
it I went to England under circumstances un- 
usually favourable, and remained there eighteen 
months, during the greater part of which I was 
domesticated in an English family. They knew 
that it was my intention to publish an account of 
what I saw, and aided me in my inquiries with a 
kindness which I must ever rememi^er. My re- 
marks were communicated as they occurred, in 
letters to my own family, and to my father con- 
fessor ; and they from time to time suggested to 
me such objects of observation as might otherwise 
perhaps have been overiooked. I have thought it 
better to revise these letters, inserting such mat- 
ters as further research and more knowledge ena- 
bled me to add, rather than to methodize the 
whole ; having observed in En^and, that works 
of this kind, wherein the subjects are presented 
in the order in which they occurred, are always 
better received than those of a more systematical 
arrangement: indeed they are less likely to be 
erroneous, and their errors are more excusable. 
In those letters which relate to the state of religion, 
1 have availed myself of the remarks with which 
my father confessor instructed me in his corre- 



spondence. He has forbidden me to mention his 
name ; but it is my duty to state that the most 
valuable observations upon this important subject, 
and, in particular, those passages in which the 
fathers are so successfully quoted, would not have 
enriched these letters but for his assistance. 

In thus delineating to my countrymen the do- 
jnestic character and habits of the EInglish, and 
the real state of England, I have endeavoured to 
be strictly impartial : and if self-judgment may 
in such a case be trusted, it is my belief that I have 
succeeded. Certainly, I am not conscious of hav- 
ing exaggerated or extenuated any thing in the 
slightest degree— of heightening the bright or the 
dark parts of the picture for the sake of effect — 
of inventing what is false, nor of concealing what 
is true, so as to lie by implication. Mistakes and 
misrepresentations there may, and, perhaps, must 
be ; I hope they will neither be found numerous 
nor important, as I know they are not wilful ] and 
I trust, that whatever may be the faults and errors 
of the work, nothing will appear in it inconsistent 
with the love of my country, which I fed in com- 
mon with every Spaniard, and that submission, 
which, in common with every catholic, Lowe to 
the Holy Church. 

PREPACK BT THB TRANSLATOR. 

The remarks of foreign travellers upon our 
own country have always been so well received 
by the public, that no apology can be necessary 
for offering to it the present translation. The au- 
thor of this work seems to have enjoyed more ad- 
vantages tlian most of his predecessors, and to 
have availed himself of them with remarkable 
diligence. He boasts also of his impartiality : to 
this praise, in general, he is entitled ; but there 
are some things which he has seen with a jaun- 
diced eye. It is manifest that he is bigoted to 
the deplorable superstitions of his country ; and 
we may well suppose that those parts of the work 
in which his bigotry is most apparent, have not 
been improved by the aid for which he thanks his 
father confessor. The translator has seldom 
thought it necessary to offer any comments up<m 
the palpable errors and mis-statements which this 
spirit has sometimes occasioned : the few jnotes 
which he has annexed are distinguished by the 

letters Tr. 
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fCj* It is well aacertained that Don Manuel, 
when translated into an Englishman, is Robert 
Southey— whose poetical labours aw well known 
in this country. -A-m. Pub. 

LETTER I# 

Jirrioedat Fa^fn(nah,—C^$Um House,— Food of the 
EngUitw-J^rise and busUe ai the Inn. 

Wednesday, April 21, 1802. 
I WRITE to you from English ground. On the 
twelfth morning after our departure from Lbbon, 
we came in sight of the Lizard, two lighthouses 
on the rocks near the Land»s End, which mark a 
dangerous shore. The day was clear, and show- 
ed us the whole coast to advantage ; but if these 
be the white cliffs of England, they have been 
strangely magnified by report: their forms are 
uninteresting, and their heights diminutive ; if a 
score such were piled under Cape Finisterre, they 
would look like a flight of stairs to the Spanish 

mountains. I made this observation to J 1 

who could not help acknowledging the truth, but 
he bade me look at the green fields. *^he ver- 
dure was certainly very delightful, and that not 
merely hecause our eyes were wearied with the 
gray sea : the appearance was like green com, 
though approaching nearer I perceived that the 
colour never changed ; for the herb being kept 
short by cattle, does not move with the wind. 

We passed in sight of St Maurs, a little fishing 
town on the east of the bay, and anchored about 
noon at Falmouth. There is a man always on the 
lodt-outfor the packets; he makes a signal as 
soon as one is seen, and every woman who has a 
husband on board gives him a shilling for the in- 
telligence. I went through some troublesome 
forms upon landing, in consequence of the inhos- 
pitable laws enacted at the beginning of the war. 
-There were then the vexatious ceremonies of the 
custom house to be performed, where double fees 
were exacted for passing our baggage at extra- 

OHlinaty hours. J bade me not judge of his 

countrymen by their seaports: it is a proverb, 
said he^ "that the people at thfse places are all 
either birtis of passage or birds of prey ;" it is 
their business to fleece us and ours to be silent 
Patience where there is no remedy !^our own 
aphorism, 1 find, is as needful abroad as at home. 
But if ever some new Cervantes should arise to 
write a mock heroic, let hira make his hero pass 
through a custom house on his descent to the in- 
fernal regions. 

The inn Appeared magnificent to me; my 
friend complained that it was dirty and uncom- 
fortable. I cannot reUsh their food : they eat 
their meat half raw; the vegetables are never 
boiled enough to be soft ; and every thing is in- 
sipid «te^t the bread, which is salt, bitter, and 
disagMeatile. Thar beer is far better in Spain, the 
voyage and the chmateiiBeotL The cheese and 
f30 



butter were more to my taste ; fiuNUeeei indeed is 
not butter, and the Englishman* who wanted to 
call itso at Cadiz, was as inaccurate in his palate 
as in his ideas. 

Generous wines are inordinately dear, and do 
others are to be procured ; about a dollar a bottle 
is the price. What you find at the inns is in 
general miserably bad ; they know this, and yet 
drink that the host may be satisfied with their ex- 
penses : our custom of paying for the house room 
is more economical, and better. 

Falmouth stands on the western side of the 
bay, and consists of one long narrow street, 
which exhibits no favourable specimen either of 
the boasted cleanliness or wealth of the English 
towns. The wealthier merchants dwell a little 
out of the town upon the shore, or on the opposite 
side of the bay, at a little place called Flushing. 
The harbour, which is very fine, is commanded 
by the castle of Pendennis; near its mouth there 
is a single rock, on which a pole is erected, 
because it is covered at high tide. A madman 
not many years ago carried his wife here at low 
water, landed her on the rock, and rowed away 
in sport ; nor did he return till her danger, as weJL 
as fear, had become extreme. 

Some time since a priest of this place was ap- 
plied to, to bury a certain person from the ad- 
joining country. "Why John," said he to the 
sexton, ".we buried this man a dozen years ago ;*» 
and in fact it appeared, on referring to the books 
of the church, that his funeral had been register- 
ed ten years back. He had been bed ridden and 
in a state of dotage during all that time ; and 
his heirs had made a mock burial to avoid cer- 
tain legal forms and expenses which would dse 
have been necessary to enable them to receive 
and dispose of his rents. I was also told another 
anecdote of an inhabitant of this town, not un- 
worthy of a stoic : His house was on fire ; it 
it contained his whole property ; and when he 
found it was in vain to attempt saving any thin& 
he went upon the nearest hill, and made a draw- 
ing of the conflagration ; an admirable mstance 
of English phlegm ! ... 

The perpetual stir and bustle in this inn is as 
surprising as it is wearisome. Doors opening 
and shutting, bells ringing, vcices calling to the 
waiter from every quarter, while he cries " com- 
ing" to one room, and hurries away to another. 
Every body is in a hurry here ; either they are 
going off in the packets, and are hasten'mg tficir 
preparations to embark, or they have just arrived 
and are impatient to be on the road homeward. 
Every now and then a carriage rattles up to the 
door with a rapidity which makes the very house 
^lake. The man who cleans the boots is run- 
ning in one direction, the barber with his powder- 

♦ This blunder ha« been applied to the French word 
COM. Whichever may be original, it certainly oufhJ 
not to be pahned i^poa an Engrwhman.-TR. 
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bag m another; here goes the barbel's boy with 
his hot water and razors; there conies the dean 
linen from the washerwoman ; and the hall is 
full of porters and sailors, bringing in luggage or 
bearing it away ; now you hear a. horn blow 
because the post is coming in, and in the middle 
of the night you are awakened by another because 
it is going out Nothing is done in England 
without a noise, and yet noise is the only thing 
they fiMTget in the bill ! 



LKTTBa n. 

Mode of TrweUing. — Penryw,— TVwro. — Drearu 
ness qf theeourUry, — Bodmin* — Earth-coal the 
common FueL — Launeeston, — ExceUenee of the 
Innt and RoadsJ—OkehampUm, — Exeter, 

Thursday, April 23. 
Early in the morning our chaise was at the 
door, a four-wheeled carriage, which convenient- 
ly carries three persons. It has glass in front and 
at the sides, instead of being closed with curtains, 
so that you at once see the country and are shel- 
tered from the weather. Two horses drew us at 
the rate of a league and a half in the hour ; such 
is the rapidity with which the English travel. 
Haifa league from Falmouth is the little town of 
Penryn, whose ill-built and narrow streets seem 
to have been contrived to make as many acute 
angles in tbe road, and take the traveller up and 
down as many steep declivities as possible in a 
given distance. In two hours we reached Truro, 
where we breakfasted : this meal is completely 
spoilt by the abominable bitterness of the bread, 
to which I shall not soon be able to reconcile my- 
self. The town is clean and opulent ; its main 
street broad, with superb shops, and a little gut- 
ter stream running through it All the shops 
have windows to them ; the climate is so incle- 
ment that it would be impossible to live without 
them. J — showed me where some traveller had 
left the expression of his impatience written upon 
the wainscot with a pencil — *' Thanks to the 
gods, another stage is past;** for all travellers 
are in haste here, either on their way home or to 
be in time for the packet When we proceeded 
the day Bad become dark and overclouded; 
— quite English weather: I could scarcely keep 
myself warm in my cloak ; the trees have hardly 
a tinge of green, though it is now so late in April. 
Every thing has a coarse and cold appearance ; 
the heath looks nipt in its growth, and the hedge 
plantB are all mean and insignificant ; nettles, 
and thistles, and thorns, instead of the aloe, and 
the acanthus, and the arbutus, and the vine. We 
soon entered upon a track as dreary as any in 
Estremadura ; mile after mile the road lay 
straight before us ; up and down long hills, whose 



heights only served to show how eztensiye was 
the waste. 

Mitchel Dean, the next place to which we 
came, is as miserable as any of our most decayed 
towns ; it is what they caU a rotten borough : that 
is, it has the privilege of returning two members 
to parliament, who purchase the votes of their 
constituents, and the place has no other trade — 
it has indeed a very rotten appearance. Even 
the poorest houses in this coimtry are glazed : 
this, however, proves rather the inclemency of the 
climate than the wealth of the people. Our se- 
cond stage was to a single house, called the In- 
dian Clucens, * which is rather a post-house than 
an inn. These places are not distinguished by 
a bush, though that was once the custom here 
also, but by a large painting swung from a sort 
of gallows before the door, or nailed above it, and 
the house takes its name from the sign. Lambs, 
horses, bulls, and stags, are common ; sometimes 
they have red lions, green dragons, or blue boars, 
or the head of the king or queen, or the arms of 
the nearest nobleman. One inconvenience at- 
tends their mode of travelling, which is, that at 
every stage the chaise is changed, and of course 
there is the trouble of removing all the baggage. 

The same dreary country still lay before us ; 
on the right there was a wild rock rising at once 
from the plain, with a ruin upon its summit No- 
thing can be more desolate than the appearance 
of this province, where most part of the inhabit- 
ants live in the mines. ** I never see the greater 
part of my parishioners,'' said a clerg3rman here, 
" till they come up to be buried." We dined 
at Bodmin, an old town which was once the 
chief seat of religion in the district, but has ma- 
terially suffered since the schism; ill-built, yet 
not worse built than situated, being shadowed 
by a hill to the south ; and to complete the list 
of ill contrivances, their water is brought through 
the common burial place. They bum earth-coal 
every where ; it is a blsck shining stone very brit> 
tie, which kindles slowly, making much smoke 
and much ashes : but as all the houses are built 
with chimneys, it is neither unwholesome nor 
disagreeable. An Englishman's delight is to stir 
the fire ; and I believe I shall soon acquire this 
part of their manners, as a means of self-defence 
against their raw and chilly atmosphere. The 
hearth is furnished with a round bar to move the 
coals, a sort of forceps to arrange them, and a 
small shovel for the cinders ; all of iron, and so 
shaped and so polished as to be ornamental. 
Besides these, there is what they cell the fender, 
which is a little moveable barrier, either of brass 
or polished steel, or sometimes of wire painted 
green and capt with brass, to prevent the live 
embers from falling upon the floor. The grates 
which confine the fire are often very costly and 
beautiful, every thing being designed to display 
the wealth of the people ; even the bars, thou^ 
they are necessarily blackened every day by the 
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smoke, are regulaxly brightened in the morning, 
and this work is performed by women. In good 
houses the chimneys have a marble frontal, upon 
the top of which vases of alabaster or spar, man- 
darins from China, flower-stands, or other orna- 
ments are arranged. 

After dinner we proceeded to Launceston ; the 
country improved upon us, and the situation of 
the place as we approached standing upon a hili, 
with the ruins of the castle, which had once com- 
manded it, reminded me of our Moorish towns. 
We arrived just as the evening was closing ; our 
chaise wheeled under the gateway with a clan- 
gor that made the roof ring; the waiter was at 
the door in an instant ; by the time we could let 
down the glass, he had opened the door and let 
the steps down. We were shown into a com- 
fortable room ; lights were brought, the twilight 
abut out, the curtains let down, the fire replenish- 
ed. Instead of oil, they bum candles made of tal- 
low, which in this climate is not offensive ; wax 
b so dear that it is used by only the highest 
ranks. 

Here we have taken our tea ; and in the inter- 
▼al between that and supper, J — is reading the 
newspaper, and I am minuting down the recol- 
lection of the day. What a country for travel- 
ting is this ! such rapidity on the road ! such ac- 
commodations at the resting places ; we have 
advanced fourteen leagues to-day without fatigue 
or exertion. When we arrive at the inn there is 
noapprehension lest the apartments should be pre- 
occupied ; we are not liable to any unpleasant 
company : we have not to send abroad to pur- 
chase wine and seek for provisions ; every thing 
is ready ; the larder is stored, the fire burning, 
the beds prepared ; and the people of the house, 
instead of idly looking on, or altogether neglect- 
ing us, are asking our orders, and solicitous to 
please. I no longer wonder at the ill-humour 
and fastidiousness of Englishmen in Spain. 

Friday, April 23. 

Lavnckston castle was formerly used as a 
state prison. There were lazar-houses here and 
at Bodmin when leprosy was common in England. 
They attributed this disease to the habit of eating 
fish, and especially the livers ; the fresher they 
were, the more unwholesome they were thought 
Whatever has been the cause, whether change 
of diet or change of dress, it has totally disap- 
peared. 

The Tamer, a dear, shallow, and rapid stream, 
flows by Launceston, and divides Cornwall from ' 
Devonshire. The mountainous character of the 
river, the situation of the town rising behind it, 
its ancient appearance, and its castle towering 
above all, made so Spanish a scene, that perhaps 
it pleased me the more for the resemblance ; and 
I would willingly for a while have exchanged the 
chaise for a mule, that I might have loitered to 
enjoy it at l^ure. The English mode of travel- 
232 



ling is excellently adapted for eveiy thing, except 
for seeing the country. 

We met a stage-wagon, the vehicle in which 
baggage is transported, for sumpter-beasts aro 
not in use. I could not imagine what this could 
be ; a huge carriage, upon four wheels of prodi- 
gious breadth, very wide and very long, and 
arched over with doth, like a bower, at a consider- 
able height: this monstrous machine was drawn 
by ei^t large horses, whose neck-bells were 
heard far off as they approached ; the carrier 
walked beside them, with a long whip upon his 
shoulder, as tall again as himself^ which he some- 
times cracked in the air, seeming to have no oc- 
casion to exercise it in any other manner : his 
dress was difierent from any that 1 had yet seen, 
it was a sort of tunic of coarse linen, and is pe- 
culiar to this class of men. Here would have 
been an adventure for Don Cluixote ! — Carrying 
is here a very considerable trade ; these wagons 
are day and night upon the way, and are oddly 
enough called flying wagons, tiiough of all ma- 
chines they travel the slowest, slower than even a 
travelling funeral The breadth of the wheds is 
regulated by law, on account of the roads, to 
which great attention is paid, and which are 
deservedly esteemed objects of national import- 
ance. At certain distances gates are erectedj 
and toll-houses beside them, where a regular tax 
is paid for every kind of conveyance in propor- 
tion to the number of horses and wheds : horse- 
men and cattle also are subject to this duty. 
These gates are rented by auction ; they are few 
or frequent, as the nature of the soil occasions 
more or less expense in repairs : no tax can be 
levied more fairly, and no public money is more 
fairy applied. Another useful peculiarity here is, 
that where the roads cross or branch off, a direct- 
ing post is set up, which might sometimes be 
mistaken for across were it in a Catholic country. 
The distances are measured by the mile, which 
is the fourth of a league, and stones to mark them 
are set by the way side, though they are often too 
much defaced by time, or by mischievous travel- 
lers, to be of any use. 

The dresses of the peasantry are far less mtei^ 
esting than, they are in our own land ; they are 
neither gay in colour nor graceful in shape; 
that of the men difllcrs little in make from what 
the higher order wear. I have seen no goats ; 
they are not common, for neither their flesh nor 
their milk is in use ; the people seem not to know 
how excellent the milk is, and how excellent a 
cheese may be made from it. All the sheep are 
white, and these also are never milked. Here 
are no aqueducts, no fountains by the way side. 

Okehampton, which we next came to, stands 
in the county of Devonshire; here also is a 
ruined castle on its hill, beautifully ivyed, and 
standing above a ddightful stream. There was 
in our room a series of prints, which, as they 
represented a sport peculiar to England^ interest- 
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ed me mvKAu It was the hunting the hare. 
The first displayed the sportsmen assembled on 
horseback, and the dogs searching the cover : in 
the second they were in chase, men and dogs full 
speed, horses and horsemen together leaping over 
a high gate, a thing which I thought impossible, 
but J assured me that it was commonly prac- 
tised in this perilous amusement : in the third 
they were at fault, while the poor hare was steal- 
ing away at a distance : the last was the death 
of the hare, tlie huntsman holding her up and 
winding his horn, while the dogs are leaping 
around him. 

This province appears far more fertile than the 
one we have quitted ; the wealth of which lies 
under ground. The beauty of the country is 
much injured by enclosures, which intercept the 
view, or cut it into patches ; it is not, however, 
quite fair to judge of them in their present leafless 
state. The road was very hilly, a thick small 
rain came on, and prevented us from seeing any 
thing. Wet as is Uie climate of the whole isl- 
and, these two western provinces are particularly 
subject to rain : for they run out between the 
English and Bristol channels like a peninsula : in 
other respects their climate is better, the tem- 
perature being considerably warmer: so that 
sickly persons are sent to winter here upon the 
south coast Much cider is made here ; it is a 
far pleasanter liquor than their beer, and may in- 
deed be considered as an excellent beverage by a 
people to whom nature has denied the grape. 
I ought, perhaps, to say, that it is even better 
than our country wines ; but what we drank was 
generous cider, and at a price exceeding that 
which generous wine bears with us ; so that the 
advantage is still ours. 

We only stopped to change chaises at our 
next stage : the inn was not inviting in its ap- 
pearance, and we had resolved to reach Exeter to 
a late dinner. There were two busts in porcelain 
upon the chimney-piece, one of Bonaparte, the 
other of John Wesley, the founder of a nume- 
rous sect in this land of schismatics ; and between 
them a whole-length figure of Shakspeare, their 

famous dramatist When J ' had explained 

them to me, I asked him which of the three wor- 
thies was the most popular. " Perhaps," said he, 
" the Corsican just at present ; but his is a tran- 
sient popularity ; he is only the first political act- 
or of the day, and, like all other stage-players, 
must one day give way to his successors, as his 
predecessors have given way to him. Mot cover, 
he is rather notorious than popular ; the king of 
Prussia was a favorite with the people, and they 
hung up his picture as an alehouse sign, as they 
had done prince Eugene before him, and many a 
fello\^ gets ' drunk under them still ; but no one 
will ^t up Bonaparte*s head as an invitation. 
Wesley, on the contrary, is a saint with his fol- 
lowers, and indeed with almost all the lower 
classes. As for Shakspeare, these people knew 
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nothing of him but his name ; he is famous in the 
strictest sense of the word, and his fame will last 
as long as the English language; which, by 
GUxl's blessing, will be as long as the habitable 
world itself. " He is your saint," said 1, smiling 
at the warmth with which he spoke. 

At length we crossed the river Exe by a re- 
spectable bridge, and immediately entered the city 
of Exeter, and drove up a long street to an inn 
as large as a large convent Is it possible, 1 
asked, that this immense house can ever be filled' 
by travellers ? tie told me in reply, that there 
were two other inns in the city nearly as large, 
besides many smaller ones ; and yet, that the 
last lime he passed tlwough Exeter, they -were 
obliged to procure a bed for him in a private 
dwelling, not having one unoccupied in the 
house. 



LETTER UL 

Exeter CatUdrtd and public walk. — Librmries. — 
Uoniton. — Dangers of English Travelling, and 
Cruelty wilh wfuch it is aUended.—-Jicminster, — 
Bridport, 

Saturday, April 24. 

If the outside of this New-London Inn, as it is 
called, surprised me, I was far more surprised at 
the interior. Excellent as the houses appeared 
at which we had already halted, they were mean 
and insignificant compared with this. There was 
a sofa in our apartment, and the sideboard was 
set forth with china and plate. Surely, how- 
ever, these articles of luxury are misplaced, as 
they are not in the slightest degree necessary to 
the accommodation of a travollpr, and must bo 
considered in his bill. 

Exeter is an ancient city, and has been eo slow 
in adopting modem improvements, that it has the 
unsavory odour of Lisbon. One great street runs 
through the city from east to west ; the rest con- 
sists of dirty lanes. As you cross the bridge, you 
look down upon a part of the town below, inter- 
sected by little channels of water. The cathedral 
is a fine object from those situations, where both 
towers are seen, and only half the body of the 
building rising above the city. It cannot be com- 
pared with Seville, or Cordova, or Burgos j yet 
certainly it is a noble pile. Even the heretics con- 
fess that the arches, and arched windows, and 
avenuesof columns, and old monuments, the paint- 
ed altar, and the coloured glass, impress them witli 
a feeling favourable to rcli^on. For myself, I 
felt that I stood upon ground which, desecrated 
as it was, had once been holy. 

Close to our inn is the entrance of the Nomey, 
or public walk. The trees are elms, and have 
attained their full growth : mdeed I have never 
seen a finer walk ; but every town has not its 
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Norney* as with us its alameda, I was shown a 
garden, unique in its kind, which has t>een made 
in the old castle ditch. The banks rise steeply 
ou each side ; one of the finest poplars in the 
country grows in the bottom, and scarcely over- 
tops the ruined wall. Jackson, one of the most 
accomplished men of his age, directed these im- 
provements ; and never was accident more hap- 
pily improved. He was chiefly celebrated as a 
musician ; but as a man of letters his reputation 
js considerable ; and he was also a painter : few 
men, if any, have succeeded so well in so many 
of the fine arts. Of the castle itself there are but 
few remains ; it was named Rougemont, from 
the colour of the red sandy eminence on which it 
stands, and for the same reason the city itself was 
called by the Britons, "The Red City." 

In most of the English towns they have what 
they call circulating hbraries ; the subscribers, 
for an annual or quarterly payment, have two or 
more volumes at a time, according to the terms ; 
and strangers may be accommodated on deposit- 
ing the value of the book they choose. There are 
several of these in Exeter, one of which, I was 
told, was considered as remar^bly good, the 
bookseller being himself a man of considerable 
learning and ability. Here was also a lite- 
rary society of some celebrity, till the French re- 
volution, which seelbs to have disturbed every 
town, village, and almost every family in the king- 
dom, broke it up. The inhabitants in general 
are behindhand with their countrymen in infor- 
mation and in refinement The streets are not 
flagged, neither are they regularly cleaned, as in 
other parts of the kingdom ; the corporation used 
to compel the townspeople to keep their doors 
clean, as is usual in every English town ; but 
some little while ago it was discovered, that by 
the laws of the city, they had no authority to in- 
sist upon this ; and now the people will not re- 
move the dirt from their own doors, because they 
say they cannot be forced to do it Their politics 
are as little progressive as their police : to this day, 
when they speak of the Americans they call them 
the rebels. Every where else this feeling is ex- 
tinguished among the people, though it still re- 
mains in another quarter. When Washmgton 
died, his will was published in the newspapers ; 
but in those which are immediately under minis- 
t^al influence, it was suppressed by high autho- 
rity. It was not thought fitting that any respect 
should be paid to the memory of a man whom 
the sovereign considered as a rebel and a traitor. 

The celebrated Priestly met with a singular 
instance of popular hatred in this place. A bar- 
ber, who was shaving him, heard his name in the 
midst of the operation ; he dropt his razor imme- 
diately, and ran out of the room, exclaiming, " that 
he had seen his cloven foot" 



* The author seems to have mistakon this fcr a 
g«neral name.-.-TK« 
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I bought a map of England, folded for the pock* 
et, with the roads and diittances all marked upon 
it I purchased also a book of the roads, in 
which not only the distance of every place in the 
kingdom from London, and from each other, is 
set down, but also the best inn at each place is 
pointed out, thejaame mentioned of every gentle- 
man's seat near the road, and the objects which 
are most worthy a traveller's notice. Every thing 
that can possibly facilitate travelling seems to 
have been produced by the commercial spirit of 
this people. 

As the chief trade of Exeter lies with Spain, 
few places have sufifered so much by the late war. 
We departed about noon the next day ; and as 
we ascended the first hill, looked down upon the 
city and its cathedral towen to great advantage. 
Our stage was four leagues, along a road which, 
a century ago, when there was little travelling, 
and no care taken of the public ways, was re- 
markable as the best in the West of England. 
The vale of Honiton, which we overiooked on the 
way, is considered as one of the richest landscapes 
in the kingdom: it is indeed a prodigious extent of 
highly cultivated country, set thickly with hedges 
and hedg^ row trees ; and had we seen it either 
in its full summer green, or with the richer co- 
louring of autumn, perhaps I might not have been 
disappointed. Tet I should think the English 
landscape can never appear rich to a southern 
eye ; the verdure is indeed beautiful and refresh- 
ing, but green fields and timber trees have neither 
the variety nor the luxuriance of happier climates. 
England seems to be the paradise of sheep and 
cattle ; Valencia of the human race. 

Honiton, the town where we changed chaises, 
has nothing either interesting or remarkable in 
its appearance, except that here, 'tis at Truro, a 
little stream flows along the street, and little ds- 
tems, or basins, for dipping places, are made be- 
fore* every door. Lace is manufactured here in 
imitation of the Flandere lace, to which it is in- 
ferior, because it thickens in washing; the fault 
is in the thread. I have reason to remember this 
town, as our lives were endangered here by the 
misconduct of the inn-keeper. There was a de- 
mur about procuring horses for us ; a pair were 
fetched from the field, as we afterwards discover- 
ed, who had either never been in harness before, 
or so long out of it as to have become completely 
unmanageable. As soon as we were shut in, and 
the driver shook the reins, they ran ofP—a danger 
which had been apprehended ; for a number of 
persons had collected round tlie inn door to see 
what would be the issue. The driver, who de- 
served whatever harm could happen to him, for 
having exposed himself and us to so much dan- 
ger, had no command whatever over the fright- 
ened beasts ; he lost his seat presently, and was 
thrown upon the pole between the horses ; still 
he kept the reins, and almost miraculously pre- 
vented himself from falling under the wheels, till 
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fbe Horses were stopped at a time when we mo- 
mently expected that he would be run over and 
the chaise overturned. As I saw nothing but ill 
at this place, so I have heard nothing that is good 
of it: theborough is notoriously venal; and since 
it has become so, the manners of the people have 
undergone a marked and correspondent altera- 
tion. 

This adventure occasioned considerable delay. 
At length a chaise arrived ; and the poor horses, 
instead of being sufiered to rest, weary as they 
were, for they had just returned from Elxeter, were 
immediately put to for another journey. One of 
them had been rubbed raw by the harness. I 
was in pain the whole way, and could not but 
consider myself as accessary to an act of cruelty; 
at every stroke of the whip my conscience up- 
braided me, and the driver was not sparing of it. 
It was luckily a short stage of only two leagues 
and a quarter. English travelling, you see, has 
its evils and its dangers. The life of a post-borse 
is truly wretohed ; — there will be cruel individuals 
in ail countries, but cruelty here is a matter of 
calculation : the post-masters find it more profit- 
able to overwork their beasts, and kill them by 
hard labour in two or three years, than to let them 
do half the work and Uve out their natural length 
of life. In commerce, even more than in war, 
both men and beasts are considered merely as 
machines, and sacrificed with even less compunc- 
tion. 

There is a great fabric of carpets in Axminster, 
which are woven in one entire piece. We l|^re 
not detained here many minutes, and here weTeil 
the county of Devonshire, which, in climate and 
fertility and beauty, is said to exceed nx>st parts 
of England : if it be indeed so, England has little 
to boast of. Both their famous pirates, the Drake 
and the Raleigh, were natives of this province; 
so also was Oxenham, another of the Buccaneers, 
of whose family it is still reported, that, before 
any one dies a bird with a white breast flutters 
about the bed of the sick person, and vanishes 
when he expires. 

We now entered upon Dorsetshire, a dreary 
country. Hitherto I had been disposed to think 
that the English enclosures rather deformed than 
beautified the landscape, but I now perceived bow 
cheeriess and naked the cultivated country ap- 
pears without them. The hills here are ribbed 
with furrows just as it is their fashion to score the 
skm of roast pork. The soil is chalky and full 
of flints: night was setting-in, and our horses 
struck fire at almost every step. This is one of 
the most salubrious parts of the whole island : it 
has been ascertained by the late census, that the 
pn^rtion of deaths in the down-countries to the 
other parte is as 65 to 80 — a certain proof that 
enclosures are prejudicial* to health. After hav- 

* The dryness of the soil is a more probable cause. 
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mg travelled three leagues we reached Bridport, 
a well-built and flourishing town. At one time 
all the cordage for the English navy was manu- 
factured here ; and the neighbourhood is so pro- 
verbially productive of hemp, that when a roan is 
hanged, they have a vulgar saying that he has 
been stebbed with a Bridport dagger. It is pro- 
bable that both hemp and flax degenerate in Eng- 
land, as seed is annually imported from Riga. 

Here ends our third day's journey. The roads 
are better, the towns nearer each other, more busy 
and more opulent, as we advance into the coun- 
try ; the inns more modem, though perhaps not 
better, and travelling more frequent We are 
now in the track of the stage coaches ; one pass- 
ed us this morning, shaped like a trunk, with a 
rounded lid placed topsy turvy. The passengers 
sit sideways; it carries sixteen persons within 
side, and as many on the roof as can find room ; 
yet this merciless weight, with the proportionate 
luggage of each person, is dragged by four horses^ 
at the rate of a league and a half within the hour. 
The skill with which the driver guides them with 
long reins, and directe these huge machines round 
the comera of the streets where they always go 
with increased velocity, and through the sharp 
turns of the inn gateways^ is truly surprising. 
Accidente nevertheless frequently happen ; and 
' considering bow little time this rapidity allows ibr 
observing the country, and how cruelly it is pur> 
chased, 1 prefer the slow and safe movemente of 
the calessa. 



LBTTHR IV. 

Dorehester,^GUberi WakefidtL-^Jnside of an Eng' 
Hsk Church, — ^tUmpi to rtar SUk-worms, — 
Down-eountry — BUmdford — SalMunf, — JBa*- 
erabU aUeraUon i^f the CtdhedraL — Inatttnee of 
puhlie Impiety* 

Sunday, AprO 25w 
Wr started early and hurried over four leagues 
of the same open and uninteresting country, 
which brought us to Dorchester, the capital of 
the province, or county town, as it is called, be- 
cause the provincial prison is here, and here the 
judges come twice a year to decide all causes, 
civil and criminal. The prison is a moderate 
building ; the height and strength of ite iralls, ite 
iron-grated windows, and Hs strong gate-way, 
with fettera hanging over the entrance, suflicieot- 
ly characterize it as a place of punishment, and 
render it a good representation of a giant's castle 
in romance. 

When J passed through this town on bis 

way to Spain, he visited Gilbert Wakefield, a 
celebrated scholar, who- was confined here as a 
favourer of the French revolution. One of the 
bishops had written a book upon the stete of public 
afl^irs, just at the tune when the minister propos- 
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ed to take from every man the tithe of his in- 
come: this the bishop did not think sufficient, 
so he suggested instead, that a tenth should be 
levied of all the capital in the kingdom ; arguing, 
that as every person would be affected* in the 
same proportion, all would remain relatively aa 
befbre, and in &ct no person be affected at alL 
This curious argument he enforced by as curious 
an illustration : he said **that if the foundations 
of a great building were to sink equally in every 
part at the same time, the whole pile, instead of 
sufiering an injury, would become the firmer.** 
" True," said Wakefield in his reply, "and you, 
my Lord bishop, who dwell in the upper apart- 
ments, might still enjoy the prospect from your 
window ; but what would become of me and the 
good people who Uve upon the ground Boor?" 

Wakefield was particularly obnoxious to the 
government, because his character stood very 
high among the dissenters for learning and in- 
tegrity, and his opinions were proportionately of 
weight They brought him to trial for having, in 
his answer to the bishop's pamphlet, applied the 
fable of the ass and his panniers to existing cix^ 
cumstances. Had it indeed been circulated 
among the poor, its tendency would certainly 
have been mischievous ; but in the form in which 
it appeared, it was evidently designed as a warn- 
ing to the rulers, not as an address to the mob. 
He was, however, condemned to two years con- 
finement in this prison, this place being chosen as 
out of reach of his friends, to make imprisonment 
more painful. The public feeling upon this rigo- 
ous treatment of so eminent a man was strongly 
expressed, and a subscription was publicly raised 
for him, which amounted to above fifteen hundred 
pieces of eight, and which enabled his family to 
remove to Dorchester and settle there. But the 
magistrates, whose business it was to oversee the 
prison, would neither permit them to lodge with 
liim in his confinement, nor even to visit him 
daily. He was thus prevented from proceeding 
with the education of his children, an occupa- 
tion which he had ever regarded as a duty, and 
which had been one of his highest enjoyments, 
but in the midst of vexations and insults, he steadi- 
ly continued to pursue both his literary and chris- 
tian labours ; afibrding to his fellow-prisoners 
what assistance was in his power, endeavouring 
to reclaim the vicious, and preparing the con- 
demned for death. His imprisonment eventual- 
ly proved fatal He had been warned on its ex- 
piration to accustom himself slowly to his former 
habits of exercise, or a fever would inevitably be 
the consequence ; a fact known by experience. 
In spite of all his precautions it took place ; and 
while his friends were rejoicing at bis deliverance, 
he was cut off As a polemical and political 
writer, he indulged an asperity of language which 
he had learnt from his fiivourite philologists, but 
in private life no man was more generally or 
more deservedly beloved, and he had a feariees 
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and inflexible honesty which made faiiB utteify 
regardless of all danger, and would have enabled 

him to exult in martyidon. When J had r^ 

lated this history to me, I could not but observe 
how far more humane it was to prevent the pub- 
lication g£ obnoxious books, than to permit them 
to be printed, and then punish the persons cm- 
cemed. " This," he saki, " would be too open a 
vioUition of the liberty of the press.** 

By the time we had breakfasted the bells fet 
divine service were ringing, and I took the op- 
portunity to step into one of their churches. The 
office is performed in a desk immediately under 
the pulpit, not at the altar: there were no lights 
burning, nor any church vessds, nor omameDls 
to be seen. Monuments are fixed against the 
walls and pillars, and 1 thought there was a damp 
and unwholesome smell, perhaps because I in- 
voluntarily expected the frankincense. They 
have an abominable custom of partitioning their 
churches into divisions, wbldi they call pewa, 
and which are private property ; so that the 
weahhj^ sit at their ease, or kneel upon cushicm^ 
while the poor stand during the whole senrice in 
the aisle. 

An attempt was made something more tiian a 
century ago to rear silk-woims in the neighbour- 
hood, by a Mr. Newbury ; a man of many whim- 
sies he was called, and whimsical indeed he must 
have been ; for the different buildings for his 
silk-worms and his laboratories were so nume- 
rous, that his house looked like a village, and all 
hi^aundry and dairy work was done by men, 
because he would suffer no women servants 
about him. 

The road still lay over the downs ; this is a 
great sheep country, about 150,000 are annually 
sold from Dorsetshire to other parts of £ngjand ; 
they are larger than ours, and I think less beau- 
tiful, the woc4 being more curled and less soft in 
its appearance. It was once supposed that the 
thyme in these pastures was so nourishing as to 
make the ewes produce twins, a story which 
may be classed with the tale of the Lusitaniao 
foals of the wind : it is however true that the 
ewes are purchased by the farmers near the 
metropolis, for the sake of fattening their lambs 
for the London market, because they yean eadier 
than any others. The day was very fine, and 
the sight of this open and naked countiy, where 
nothing was to be seen but an extent of short 
green turf under a sky of cloudless blue, was sin- 
gular and beautifuL There are upon the downs 
many sepulchral hillocks, here called barrows, of 
antiquity beyond the reach of history. We pass- 
ed by a village church as the people were assem- 
bling for service, men and women all in their 
clean Sunday clothes: the men standing in 
groups by the church-yard stile, or before the 
porch, or sitting upon the tombstones, a hale and 
ruddy race. The dresses seem every where the 
same, ^Hthout the slightest provincial difference : 
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•U themftn wcArhata^ the least gmcefol and least 
ccmTenient covering for the head that ever was 
devised. I have not yet seen a cocked hat, ex- 
cept upon the officers. They bury the dead both 
in town and country round the churches, and the 
chorch-yaids are full of upright stones, on which 
the name and age of the deceased is inscribed, 
usually with some account of his good qualities, 
and not unfrequently some rude religious rhyme. 
I observed that the oldest churches are always 
the most beautiful, here as well as every where 
else.; for as we think more of ourselves and less 
of religion, more of this worid and less of the 
next, we build better houses and worse churches. 
There are no storks here : the jackdaw, a social 
and noisy bird, commonly builds in the steeples. 
Little reverence is shown either to the churdi or 
the cemetery ; the boys play with a ball against 
the tower, and the priest's horse is permitted to 
graze upon the graves. 

At Blandford we changed chaises ; a wealthy 
and cheerful town. The English cities have no 
open centre like our plazas; but, in amends for 
this, the streets are far wider and more airy : in- 
deed they never have sun enough to make them 
desirous of shade. The prosperity of the king- 
dom has been fatal to the antiquities, and conse- 
quently to the picturesque beauty of the towns. 
Walls, gates, and castles have been demolished to 
make room for the growth of streets. You are 
delighted with the appearance of opulence in the 
bouses, and the perfect cleanliness every where, 
when you are within the town ; but without, there 
is nothing which the painter would^choose for his 
subject, nothing to call upon the recollections of 
old times, and those feelings with which we al- 
ways remember the age of the shield and the 
lance. 

This town and Dorchester, but this in particu- 
lar, has suffered much from Bre ; a tremendous 
ealamity, which is every day occurring in England, 
and against which daily and dreadful experience 
has not yet taught them to adopt any general 
means of prevention. There are large plantations 
about Blandford: — ^I do not like the English 
method of planting in what they call belts about 
their estates ; nothing can be more formal or less 
beautiful, especially as the fir is the favourite tree, 
which precludes all variety of shape and colour. 
By some absurdity which I canni[>t explain, they 
set the young trees so thick, ^that unless three- 
fourths be weeded out, the remainder cannot grow 
at all , and when they are weeded, those which 
are left, if they do not wither and perish in con- 
sequence of the exposure, rarely attain to any 
size or strength. 

Our next stage -was to the episcopal city of 
Salisbury ; here we lefl the down country, and 
once more entered upon cultivated fields and en- 
closures. The trees in these hedge-rows, if they 
are at all lof\y, have all their boughs dipt to tlie ve- 
ry top ; nothing can look more naked and deplor- 1 



able. When they grow by fke wftyside^ this ts 
enjoined by law, because their droppings afler 
rain injure the road, and thai shade prevents it 
from diying. The climate has so mudi rain and 
so little sun, that over-hanging boughs have been 
found in like manner injurious to pasture or 
arable lands, and the trees, therefore, are every 
where thus deformed. The approach to Salisbury 
is very delightful ; little rivers or rivulets are seen 
in every direction ; houses extending into the 
country, garden-trees within the city, and the 
spire of the cathredal overtopping all ; the high- 
est and the most beautiful m the whole kingdom. 

We visited this magnificent building while our 
dinner was getting ready : like all such build- 
ings, it has its traditional tale of absurdity and 
exaggeration — that it has as many private cha- 
pels as months in a year, as many doors as weeks, 
as many pillars as days, as many windows as 
hoursy as. many partitions in the windows as 
minutes : they say also, that it is founded upon 
woolpacks, because nothing else could resist the 
humidity of the soil. It has lately imdergone, or, 
I should rather say, suffered a thorough repair in 
the true spirit of reformation. Every thing has 
been cleared away to give it the appearance of one 
huge room. The little chapels, which its pious 
founders and benefactors had erected in the hope 
of exciting piety in others, and profiting by their 
prayers, are all swept away ! but you may easily 
conceive what wild work a protestant architect 
must make with a cathedral, when he fits it to 
his own notions of architecture, without the 
slightest feeling or knowledge of the design with 
which such buildings were originally erected. — 
The naked monuments are now arranged in rows 
between the pillars, one opposite the other, like 
couples for a dance, so as never monuments were 
placed before, and^ it is to be hoped, never will be 
placed hereafter. Here is the tomb of a noble-v 
man, who in the reign of our Philip and Mary, 
was executed for murder, like a common male- 
factor, with this difiference only, that he bad the 
privilege of being hanged in a silken halter ; a 
singularity which, instead of rendering his death 
less ignominious, has made the ignominy more no- 
torious. The cloisters and the chapter house 
have escaped alteration. I have seen more beau- 
tiful cloisters in our own country, but never a 
finer chapter house; it is supported, as usual, 
by one central pillar, whose top arches off on all 
sides, like the head of a spreading palm. The 
bishop's palace was bought during the reign of 
the presbyterians, by a rich tailor, who demo- 
lished it and sold the materials. 

The cemetery has suffered even more than the 
church, if more be possible, from the abominable 
sacrilege and abominable taste of the late bishop 
and his chapter. They have destroyed all me- 
morials of the dead, for the sake of laying it down 
as a smooth well shorn grass-plat, garnished 
with bright yellow gravel walks ! This suits no 
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feeling of the mind connected with religiout re» 
verence, with death, or with the hope of immor* 
tality ; indeed, it suits with nothing except a new 
painted window at the altar, of truly English de- 
sign, (for England is not the country of the arte) 
and an organ, bedecked with crockctcd pinnacles, 
more than ever was Grothic tower, and of stone 
colour, to imitate masonry ! This, however, it 
should be added, was given in a handsome man* 
ner by the kin^ A subscription was raised 
through the diocese to repair the cathedral : the 
king having inquired of the bishop how it suc- 
ceeded, proceeded to ask why he himself had not 
been applied to for a contribution. The prelate 
with courtly submission, disdaimed such pre- 
sumption as highly improper. I live at Windsor, 
said the king, in your diocese, and though I am 
not rich, can afford to give you an o^^n, which J 
know you want ; so order one in my name, and 
lei it be suitable to so fine a cathedral. 

The soil here abounds so much with water, 
that there are no vaults in the churches, nor cel- 
lars in the city: a spring will sometimes gush up 
when they are digging a grave. Little streams 
flow through several of the stree^f so that the 
city has been called the English Venice; but 
whoever gave it this appellation, either had never 
seen Venice or grossly flattered Salisbury. In- 
deed, till the resemblance was invented, these 
streamlets were rather thought inconvenient than 
beautiful ; and travellers complained that they 
made the streets not so clean and not so easy of 
passage, as they would have been otherwise. 
The place is famous for the manufactory of 
knives and scissars, which are here brought to the 
greatest possible periection. I am sorry that it 
happened to be Sunday, for the shops, which form 
so lively a feature in English towns, were all 
fastened up with shutters, which gave the city a 
melancholy and mourning appearance. I saw, 
however, a priest walking in his cassock from 
the church; the only time when the priests are 
distinguished in their dress from the laity. 

A remarkable instance of insolent impiety oc- 
eured lately in a village near this place. A man, 
in derision of religion, directed in his will that his 
horse should be caparisoned, and led to his 
grave, and there shot, and buried with him, 
that he might be ready to mount at the resurrec- 
tion, and start to advantage. To the disgrace of 
the country this was actually performed: the 
executors and the legatees probably thought 
themselves bound to obey the will ; but it is un- 
accountable why the clergyman did not interfere, 
and apply to the bishop. 
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Old Sarumj^Cwnlry thinly peopled, — Bastng- 
H9ke,^Ruin$ cj « CathtdU ChapeL—Wa$U 
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Land near Lmdon.'^SUdnes, — Iron Bridgtg.^^ 
Custom of exposing the dead bodies of Criminab. 
— HounsUw, — Brentford, — JSpproach to London, 
•"-•Arrival, 

Monday, April 26 
Half a league from Salisbury, dose on the 
lefl of the London road, is Old Sarum, the Sorbio- 
dunum of the Romans, famous for many reasons. 
It covered the top of a round hill, which is still 
surrounded with a mound of earth and a deep 
fosse. Under the Norman kings it was a ~ 
flourishing town, but subject to two evils, the 
want of water and the oppression of the castle 
soldiers. The townsmen, therefore, vnth one 
consent, removed to New Sarum, the present 
Salisbury, where the first of these evils is more 
than remedied ; and the garrison was no longer 
maintained at Old Sarum when there Was nobody 
to be pillaged. So was the original dty desert* 
ed, except by its rights of representation in parlia- 
ment ; not a soul remaining there. Seven bur- 
gage tenures, in a village westward of it, produce 
two burgesses to serve in parliament for Old Sa^. 
rum : four of these tenures (the majority) were 
sold very lately for a sum little short of 200,000 
pesoduros. 

From this place Salisbury Plain stretches to 
the north, but little of it is visible from the road 
which wc were travelling ; much of this wide 
waste has lately been enclosed and cultivated. 
I regretted tliat I could not visit Stonehenge, the 
famous druidical monument, which was only a 

league and a half distant : but as J wa^ on 

his way home, after so long an absence, 1 could 
not even express a wish to delay him. 

Stockbridge and Basingstoke were our next 
stages : the country is mostly down, recently 
enclosed, and of wonderfully thin population in 
comparison of the culture. Indeed, harvest hero 
depends upon a temporary emigration of the 
western clothiers, who come and work during the 
harvest months. The few trees in this district 
grow about the villages, which are scattered in the 
valleys — beautiful objects in an open and naked 
country. You see flints and chalk in the fields, 
if the soil be not covered with com and turnips. 
Basingstoke is a town which stands at the junc- 
tion of five great roads, and is of course a thriving 
place. At the north side is a small but beautiful 
ruin of a chapel once belonging to a brotherhood 

of the Holy Ghost J led me to see it as a 

beautiful object, in which light only all English- 
men regard such monuments of the piety of their 
forefathers and of their own lamentable apostacy. 
The roof had once been adorned with the history 
of the prophets and the hdy apostles ; but the 
more beautiful and the more cdebrated these 
decorations, the more zealously were they des- 
troyed in the schism. I felt deeply the profana- 
tion, and said a prayer in silence upon the spot 
wfa^ the altar should have stood. One relic of 
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better timee \b still presenred at Banngstoke : in 
all parishee it is the custom, at stated peiioda, to 
walk round the boundaries ; but here, and here 
only, is the procession connected with rdigK»n : 
they beg^n aiid conclude the ceremony by singing 
a pealm under a great elm which grows before 
the parsonage-house. 

Two leagues and a half of wooded country 
reach Hertfort Bridge, a place of nothing but inns 
for travellers i from hence, with short and casual 
interruptions, Bagshot heath extends to Egham, 
not less than fourteen miles. We were within 
six leagues of London, a city twice during the 
late war on the very brink of famine, and twice 
in hourly dread of insurrection from that dreadful 
cause : and yet so near it is this tract of country 
utterly waste : Nothing but wild sheep, that run 
as fleet as hounds, are scattered over this dreary 
desert : flesh there is none on these wretched 
creatures ; but those who are only half starved 
on the heath, produce good meat when fatted ; 
all the flesh and ail the fat being laid aUf as gra- 
ziers speak, anew, it is equivalent in tenderness 
to Iamb and in flavour to mutton, and has fame 
accordingly in the metropolis. 

At Staines we crossed the Thames, — not by a 
new bridge, now for the third time built, but over 
a crazy wooden one above a century old. We 
inquired the reason, and heard a curious history. 
The river here divides the counties of Middlesex 
and Surry ; and the magistrates of both coun- 
ties having agreed upon the necessity of building 
a bridge, did not agree exactly as to its situation ; 
neither party would give way, and accordin^y 
each collected materials for building a half bridge 
from its respective bank, but not opposite to the 
other. Time at length showed the unfitness of this, 
and convinced them that two half bridges would 
not make a whole one ; they then built three 
arches close to the old bridge : when weight was 
laid on the middle piers they sunk considerably 
into an unremembered and untried quicksand, and 
all the work was to be undone. In the mean- 
while an adventurous iron bridge had been built 
at Sunderland, one arch of monstrous span over 
a river with high rocky banks, so that large ships 
could sail under. The architect of this work, 
which was much talked of, offered his services to 
throw a similar but smaller bridge over the 
Thames. But, alas! his rocky abutments were 
not there, and he did not believe enough in 
mathematics to know the mighty lateral pressure 
of a wide flat arch. Stone abutments however 
were to be made ; but from prudential considera- 
tions the Middlesex abutment, of seeming solid- 
ity, was hollow, having been intended for the 
wine cellar of a large inn ; so as soon as the wood- 
en frame work was removed, the flat arch took 
tlie liberty of pushing away the abutment— alias 
the wine cellar — and after carriages had passed 
over about a week, the fated bridge was once 
more closed against passage. 



I know not how these iron bridges may appear 
to an English eye, but to a Spaniard's they are 
ntteriy detestable. The colour, where it is not 
black, is rusty, and the hollow open spider work, 
which they so much praise for its li^tness, has 
no appearance of solidity. Of all the works of 
man, there is not any one which unites so well 
with natural scenery and so heightens its beauty 
as a bridge, if any taste, or rather if no bad taste, 
be displayed in its structure. This is exemplified 
in the rude as well as in the magnificent ; by the 
stepping stones, or crossing plank of a village 
brook, as well as by the immortal works of Tra- 
jan : but to look at these iron bridges which are 
bespoken at the foundries, you would actually 
suppose that the architect had studied at the con- 
fectioner's, and borrowed his ornaments from the 
sugar temples of a dessert. It is curious that this 
execrable improvement, as every novelty is called 
in England, should have been introduced by the 
notorious politician, Paine, who came over from 
America upon this speculation, and exhibited one 
as a show upon dry ground in the metropolis.* 

Staines, was so called, because the boundary 
stone which marked the extent of the city of Lon- 
don's jurisdiction up the river formeriy stood here. 
The country on the London side had once been 
a forest ; but has now no other wood remaining 
than a few gibbets ; on one of which, according 
to the barbarous custom of this country, a crimi- 
nal was hanging in chains. Some five and 
twenty years ago, about a hundred such were ex- 
posed upon the heath; so that fi'om whatever 
quarter the wind blew, it brought with it a cada- 
verous and pestilential odour. The nation is be- 
coming more civilized ; they now take the bodies 
down after reasonable exposure : and it will pro- 
bably not be long before a practice so ofilensive to 
public feeling and public decency, vnll be altoge- 
ther discontinued. This heath is infamous for the 
robberies which are committed upon it, at all hours 
of the day and night, though travellers and stage- 
coaches are continually passing : the banditti are 
chiefly horsemen, who strike across with their 
booty into one of the roads which intersect it in 
every direction, and easily escape pursuit; an 
additional reason for enclosing the waste. We 
passed close to some powder-mills, which are 
either so ill-contrived, or so carelessly managed, 
that they are blown up about once a year ; then 
we entered the great Western road at Hounslow ; 
from thence to the metropolis is only two leagues 
and a half. 

Three miles further is Brentford, the county 
town of Middlesex, and of all places the most fa- 
mous in the electioneering history of Elngland. 
It was now almost one continued street to Lon- 
don. The number of travellers perfectly aston- 

♦ The ercat Sunderland bridge haa lately bacome 
Hable to tremendous vibrations, and iherebyettabUthtd 
the unfitoesi of building any more such.—TR. 
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ished me, preptkied as I had been by the gradual 
increase along the road ', horsemen and footmea, 
carriages of every description and every shape, 
wagons and carta, and covered carts, stage- 
coaches, long, square, and double, coaches, cha- 
riots, chaises, gigs, buggies, curricles, and phae- 
tons ; the sound of their wheels ploughing through 
the wet gravel was as continuous and incessant 
as tlie roar of the waves on the sea beach. Even- 
ing was now setting in, and it was dark before 
we reached Hyde Park comer, the entrance of the 
capital. We had travelled for some time in si- 
lence ; J — 's thoughts were upon his family, and 
I was as naturally led to think on mine, from 
whom I was now separated by so wide a tract of 
sea and land, among heretics and strangers, a 
people notoriously inhospitable to foreigners, with- 
out a single friend or acquaintance except my 
companion. You will not wonder if my spirits 
were depressed : in truth, I never felt more deeply 
dejected ; and the more I was surprised at the 
length of the streets, the lines of lamps and of 
illuminated shops, and the stream of population 
to which there seemed to be no end, — ^the more I 
felt the solitariness of my own situation. 

The chaise at lasi stopped at J — ^"s door in . 

I was welcomed as kindly as I could wish ; my 
apartment had been made ready ; I pleaded fa- 
tigue, and soon retired. 



LETTER VI. 

Watehmefu—^aiBe in London night and maming, 
— ^n English Family, — Advice to TraoeUers. 

Tuesday, April 27, 1802. 
The first night in a strange bed is seldom a 
ni^ht of sound rest : one is not intimate enough 
with the pillow to be quite at ease upon it. A 
traveller, like myself, might indeed be supposed 
to sleep soundly any where ; but the very feeling 
that my journey was over was a disquieting one, 
and I should have lain awake thinking of the 
fiiends and parents whom I had left, and the stran- 
gers with whom I was now domesticated, had 
there been nothing else to disturb me. To sleep 
in London, however, is an art which a foreigner 
must acquire by time and habit Here was the 
watchman, whose business it is, not merely to 
guard the streets and take charge of the public 
security, but to inform tlie good people of London 
every half hour of the state of the weather. For 
the three first hours I was told it was a moonlight 
night, then it become cloudy, and at half past 
three o*clock was a rainy mofhing; so that I 
was as well acquainted with every variation of the 
atmosphere as if I had been looking from the win- 
dow all night long. A strange custom this, to 
pay men for telling them what the weather is 
every hour during the night, till they get so ac- 
240 



customed to the noise, that they deep 011 and cma- 
not hear what is said. 

Besides this regular annoyance, there is another 
cause of disturbance. The inhabitants of this 
great city seem to be divided into two distinct 
casts — the solar and the lunar races — those who 
live by day, and those who live by night, anti- 
podes to each other, the one rising just as the 
others go to bed. The clatter of the night coaches 
had scarcely ceased, before that of the morning 
carls began. The dustman with his bell, and hia 
chant of dust-ho ! succeeded to the watchmen ; 
then came the porter-house boy for the pewter 
pots which had been sent out for supper the pre- 
ceding night : the milkman next, and so on, a 
succession of cries, each in a different tune, so 
numerous that I could no longer follow thedi in 
my inquiries. 

As the watchmen had told me of the rain, I 
was neither surprised nor sorry at finding it a 
wet morning : a day of rest after the voya^ and 
so long a journey is acceptable, and the leisure it 
allows for clearing my memory, and settling ac- 
counts with my journal, is what 1 should have 
chosen. More novelties will crowd upon me now 
than it will be easy to keep pace with. Here I 
am in London, the most wonderful spot upon this 
habitable earth. ^ 

The inns had given me a taste of En^ish man- 
ners: still the domestic accommodations and 
luxuries surprised me. Would you could see 
our breakfast scene ! every utensil so beautiful, 
such order, such curiosity! the whole furniture of 
the room so choice, and of such excellent work- 
manship, and a fire of earth-coal enlivening every 
thing. But I must minutely describe all this 
hereafter. To paint the family group is out of 
my power ; words may convey an adequate idea 
of deformity, and describe with vivid accuracy 
what is grotesque in manner or custom, but for 
gracefulness and beauty we have only general 
terms. This much, however, may be said ; there 
is an elegance and a propriety in the domestic 
dress of English women which is quite perfect, 
and children here And with us seem almost like 
beings of di£R;rent species. Their dress here 
bears no resemblance to that of their parents ; I 
could but feel the unfitness of our own manners, 
and acknowledge that ouf children in full dress 
look like colts in harness. J — 's are fine, healthy, 
happy looking children: their mother educates 
them, and was telling her husband with delightful 
pride how thfy had profited, how John could 
spell, and Harriet tell her letters. She has shown 
me their books, for in this country they have books 
for every gradation of the growing intellect, and 
authors of the greatest celebrity have not thought 
it beneath them to employ their talents in this 
useful department Their very playthings arb 
made subservient to the purposes of education ; 
they have ivory alphabets with which they ar- 
range words upon the table, and dissected maps 
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wluch they combine into a wlx^e so modi faster 
than I can do, that I shall not be ashamed to play 
with them, and acquire the same readiness. 

J has a tolerable library ; he has the best 

Spanish authors ; hut I must not keep company 
here with my old friendSi The advice which he 
has given me, with respect to my studies, is very 
judicious. Of our best books, he says read none 
but such as are absolutely necessary to give you 
a competent knowledge of the land you are 
in; you will take back with you our great 
authors, and it is best to read them at leisure in 
your own country, when you will more thorough- 
ly understand them. Newspapers, reviews, and 
other temporary publications will make you best 
acquainted with England in its present state ; and 
we have bulky county histories, not worth freight 
across the water, which you should consult for in- 
ibrmation concerning what you have seen, and 
what you mean to see. But reserve our classics 
lor Spain, and read nothing which you buy.^ 

The tailor and shoemaker have made their ap- 
pearance. I fancied my figure was quite English 
in my pantaloons of broad striped fustian, Ad 
large coat buttons of cut steel ; but it seems that 
although they are certainly of genuine English 
manufacture, they were manufactured only for 
foreign sale. To-morrow my buttons wUl be 
covered, and my toe^ squared, and I shall be in 
no danger of bdng called Frenchman in the 
streets. 



LETTKR VII. 

General Description ofLundon* — Walk to the palace, 
— Crowd m the Streets, — Shops. — Cathedral of 
St, Paid.— Palace of the Prince of Wales.— 
Oddities in the Shop Windows, 

Wednesday, April 28. 

Mr first business was to acquire some know- 
ledge of the place whereof I am now become an 
inhabitant I began to study the plan of London, 
though dismayed at the sight of its prodigious cje- 
tept, a city a league and a half from one extre- 
nuty to the other, and about half as broad, stand- 
ing upon level ground. It is impossible ever to 
become thoroughly acquainted with such an end- 
less labyrinth of streets ; and, as you may well 
suppose, they who live at one end know little or 
nothing of the other. The river is no assistance 
to a stranger in finding his way. There is no 
street along its banks, und no eminence from 
whence you can look around and take your 
bearings. 

London, properly so called, makes but a small 
part of this immense capital, though the focus of 

♦ Having taken his advice, I recommend it to futoro 
travellers. — Author^s note 



I bushiess is there. Wettmt&ster is about the 
samesrae. To the east and north is a great popu- 
lation included in neither of these cities, and 
probably equal to both. On the western side the 
royal parks have prevented the growth of houses, 
and form a gap between the metropolis and its 
suburb. All this is on the north side of the 
river. Southwark, or the Borough, is on the 
other shore, and a town has grown at Lambeth 
by the Primate's palace, which has now joined 
it The extent of ground covered with houses on 
this bank is greater than the area of Madrid. 
The population is now ascertained to exceed nine 
hundred thousand persons, nearly a twelfth of the 
inhabitants of the whole island. 

Having studied the way to the palace, I set o£ 
The distance was considerable : the way, after 
getting into the main streets, tolerably straight 
There were not many passers in the by-streets: 
but when I reached Cheapside the crowd com- 
pletely astonished me. On each side of the way 
were two uninterrupted streams of people, one 
going east, the other west At first I thought 
some extraordinary occasion must have collected 
such a concourse ; but I soon perceived it was 
only the usual course of business. They moved 
in two regular counter-currents, and the rapidity 
with which they moved was as remarkable as 
their numbers. It was easy to perceive that the 
English calculate the value of time. Nobody 
was loitering to took at the beautiful things in the 
shop windows ; none were stopping to converse, 
every one was in haste, yet no one in a hurry j 
the quickest possible step seemed to be the natu- 
ral pace. The carriages were numerous in pro- 
portion, and were driven with answerable vo- 
locitv. 

If possible I was still more astonished at the 
opulence and splendour of the shops : drapers, 
stationers, confectioners, pastry-cooks, seal-cnt- 
ters, silver-smiths, hook-sellers, print-sellers, 
hosiers, fruiterers, china-sellers, — one close to 
another, without intermission, a shop to every 
bouse, street after street, and mile after mile ; 
the articles themselves so beautiful, and so beau- 
tifully arranged, that if they who passed by me 
had leisure to observe any thing, they might have 
known me to be a foreigner by the fVequent 
stands which I made to admire them. Nothing 
which I had seen in the country had prepared me 
for such a display of splendour. 

My way lay by St Paul's church. The mght 
of this truly noble building rather provoked 
than pleased me. The English, after erecting so 
grand an edifice, will not allow it an open space 
to stand in, and it is impossible to get a full view 
of it in any situation. The value of ground in 
this capital is too great to be sacrificed to beauty 
by a commercial nation : unless, therefore, ano- 
ther conflagration should lay London in ashes, 
the Londoners will never fairly see their own 
cathedraL The street which leads to the erand 
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front has jast a sufficient bend to destroy the ef- 
fect which such a tennination would have given 
it, and to obstruct the view till you come too 
dose to see it. This is perfectly vexatious ! Ex- 
cept St Peter's, here is beyond comparison the ' 
. finest temple in Christendom, and it is even more 
ridiculously misplaced than the bridge of Sego- 
vior appears, when the mules have drank up the 
Manzanares. The houses come so close upon 
one side that carriages are not permitted to pass 
that way lest the foot-passengers should be endan- 
gered. The site itself is well chosen on a httle 
rising near the river ; and were it fairly opened as 
it might be, no city could boast so magnificent a 
monument of modem times. 

In a direct line from hence is Temple Bar, a 
modern, ugly, useless gate, wliich divides the two 
cities of London and Westminster. There were 
iron spikes upon the top, on which the beads of 
traitors were formerly exposed; J remem- 
bers to have seen some in his childhood. On 
both sides of this gate I had a paper thrust into 
my hand, which proved to be a quack doctor's 
notice of some never-failing pills. Before I 
reached home I had a dozen of these. Trades- 
men here lose no possible opportunity of forcing 
their notices upon the public. Wherever there 
was a dead wall, a vacant house, or a temporary 
scafiblding erected for repairs, the space was 
covered with printed bills. Two rival blacking- 
makers were standing in one of the streets, each 
carried a boot, completely varnished with black, 
hanging from a pole, and on the other arm a 
basket with the balls for sale. On the top of 
their poles was a sort of standard, with a printed 
paper explaining the virtue of the wares ; the one 
said that liis blacking was the best jn the world ; 
the other, that his was so good you might eat 
it 

The crowd in Westminster was not so great as 
in the busier city. From Charing Cross, as it is 
still called, though an equestrian statue has taken 
place of the ch>ss, a great street opens towards 
Westminster Abbey and the houses of parlia- 
ment Most of the public buildings are here ; it 
b to be regretted that the end is not quite open to 
the abbey, for it would then be one of the finest 
streets in Europe. Leaving this for my return, I 
went on to the palaces of the Prince of Wales, 
and of the King, which stand near each other in 
a street called Pall Mall. The game from whence 
this name is derived is no longer known in Elng- 
land. 

The Prince of Wales's palace is no favourable 
specimen of English architecture. Before the 
house are thirty columns planted in a row, two 
and two, supporting nothing but a common en- 
tablature which connects them. As they serve 
for neither ornament nor use, a stranger might be 
puzzled to know by what accident they came 
there; but the truth is, that these people have 
more money than taste, and are satisfied with any 
948 



absurdity if it has but the merit of being new. 
The same architecf^ was employed to build « 
palace, not far distant, for the second prince of 
the blood, and in the front towards the street he 
constructed a large oven-iike room, completely 
obscuring the house to which it was to serve as 
an entrance-hall. These two buildings being 
described to the late Lord North, who was blind 
in the latter part of his life, he facetiously remark- 
ed : ** Then the Duke of York, it should seem, has 
been sent to the round-house, and the Prince of 
Wales is put into the pillory.^f 

I had now passed the trading district, and found 
little to excite attention in large brick houses 
without uniformity, and without either beauty 
or magnificence. The royal palace itself is an 
old brick building, remarkable for nothing except 
that the sovereign of Great Britain should have 
no better court ; but it seems that the king never 
resides there. A passage through the court ynid 
leads into St James's Park, the Prado of London. 
Its trees are not so fine as might be expected in a 
country where water never fails and the sun ne- 
vei* scorches ; here is also a spacious piece of 
water ; but the best ornaments of the park are the 
two towers of Westminster Abbey. Having now 
reached the purposed limits of my walk, I passed 
through a public building of some magnitude and 
little beauty, called the Horse Guards, and again 
entered the public streets. Here, where the pave- 
ment was broad, and the passengers not so nu- 
merous as to form a crowd, a beggar had taken 
his seat, and written his petition upon the stones 
with chalks of various colours, the letters formed 
with great skill and omamentod with some taste. 
I stopped to admire his work, and gave him a tri- 
fle as a payment for the sight rather than as alms. 
Immediately opposite the Horse Guards is the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall ; so fine a build- 
ing, that if the later architects had eyes to see, 
or understandings to comprehend its merit, they 
would never have disgraced the opposite side of 
the way with buildings so utterly devoid of beau- 
ty. This fragment of a great design by Inigo 
Jones is remariLable for many accoimts : here is 
the window through which Charles L eame out 
upon the scaffold: here also in the back court the 
statue of James II. remains undisturbed, with so 
few excesses was that great revolution accompa- 
nied ; and here is the weathercock which was 
set up by his command that he might know every 
shifting of the wind when the invasicm from Hol- 
land was expected, and the east wind was 



* The author must have been misinfonned in this 
particular, for the Duke of York's bouie at While- 
hall, now Lord Melborn's, was not built by his Royal 
Highness ; but altered with some additions, of which 
the room alluded to made a part. — Tr. 

. ■\ There is an explanation of the jest in the text 
which the translator has thought proper to omit, as, 
however necessary to foreign reaaers,it must needs 
seem impertinent to an English one. — Ta. 
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called Protestant by the people, and the west 
Papist 

My way home from Charing Cross was varied, 
inasmuch as I took the other side of the street for 
the sake of the shop windows, and the variety 
was greater than I had expected. It took me 
through a place called Exeter Change, which is 
precisely a BazoTf a sort of street under cover, or 
a large room, with a row of shops on either hand, 
and a thoroughfare between them ; the shops 
being furnished with such articles as might tempt 
an idler, or remind a passenger of his wants, 
walking-sticks, implements for shaving, knives, 
scissars, watch-chains, purses, &c At the fur- 
ther end was a man in splendid costume, who 
proved to belong to a menagerie above stairs, to 
which he invited me to ascend : but I declined 
this for the present, being without a companion. 
A maccaw was swinging on a perch above, and 
the outside of the building hung with, enormous 
pictures of the animals which were there to be 
seen. 

The oddest things which I saw in the whole 
walk were a pair of shoes in one window floating 
in a vessel of water, to show that they were wa- 
ter-proof ; and a well-dressed leg in another, be- 
tokening that legs were made there to the life. 
One purchase I ventured to make, that of a tra- 
velling caisette; there were many at the shop 
door, with the prices marked upon them, so I did 
not fear imposition. These things are admirably 
made, and exceedingly convenient I was shown 
some which contained the whole apparatus of a 
man's toilet, but this seemed an ill assortment, as 
when writing you do not want the shaving ma- 
terials, and when shaving, as little do you want 
the avriting-desk. 

In looking over the quack's notices afler my 
return, I found a tine specimen of English hyper- 
bole. The doctor says that hb pills always per- 
form, and even exceed whatever he promises, as 
if they were impatient of immortal and universal 
fame. 



LETTER vin. 

Proclamation of Peace — The English do not vnder- 
stand Pageantry, — ' lUundnatum, — 3f. Otto's 
House, — Illuminations better managhl at Rome, 

Friday, April 30. 
The definidve treaty has arrived at last ; peace 
was proclaimed yesterday, with the usual cere- 
monies, and the customary rejoicings have taken 
place. My expectations were raised to the high- 
est pitch. I looked for a pomp and pageantry 
far surpassing whatever I had seen in my own 
country. Indeed every body expected a superb 
spectacle. The newspaper writers had filled 
their columns with magnificent descriptions of 



what was to be, and rooms or single windows in 
the streets throng which the procession was to . 
pass, were advertised to be let for the sight, and 
hired at prices so extravagant, that I should be 
suspected of exaggeration were I to say how pre- 
posterous. 

The theory of the COTemony (for this ceremony, 
like an English suit at law, is founded upon a fic- 
tion) is that the Lord Mayor of London, and the 
people of London, good people ! being wholly ig- 
norant of what has been going on, the king sends 
officially to acquaint them that he has made peace ; 
accordingly the gates at Temple Bar, which di- 
vide London and Westminster, and which stand 
open day and night, are on this occasion closed ; 
and Ghirter, king at arms, with ail his heraldic 
peers, rides up to them and knocks loudly for ad- 
mittance. The Lord Mayor, mounted on a charg- 
er, is ready on the other side to demand who is 
there. King Garter then announces himself and 
his errand, and requires permission to pass and 
proclaim the good news ; upon which the gates 
are thrown open. This, which is the main 
part of the ceremony, could be seen by only 
those persons who were contiguous to the spot, 
and we were not among the number. The apart^ 
ment in which we were was on the Westminster 
side, and we saw only the heraldic part of the 
procession. The heralds and the trumpeters 
were certainly in splendid costume ; but they 
were not above twenty in number, nor was there 
any thing to precede or follow them. The poor- 
est brotherhood in Spain makes a better proces- 
sion on its festivaL In fact, these functions are 
not understood in England. 

The crowd was prodigious. The windows, the 
leads, or unrailed balconies which project over 
many of the shops, the house tops, were full, and 
the streets below thronged. A very remarkable 
accident took place in our sight A man on the 
top of a church was leaning against one of the 
stone urns which ornament the balqatrade ; it 
fell and crushed a person below. On examination 
it appeared that the workmen, instead of cramp- 
ing it with iron to the stone, or seeming it with 
masonry, had fitted it on a wooden peg, which, 
having become rotten through, yielded to the 
slightest touch. A Turk might relate this story 
in proof of predestination. 

If, however, the ceremony of the morning dis- 
appointed me, I was amply rewarded by the il- 
luminations at night This token of national joy 
is not, as with us, regulated by law : the people, 
or the mob as they are called, take the law into 
their own hands on these occasions, and when 
they choose to have an illumination, the citizens 
must illuminate to please them, or be content to 
have their windows broken ; a violence which is 
winked at by the police, as it falls only upon 
persons whose politics are obnoxious. During 
many days, preparations had been making for 
this festivity, so that it was ahready known what 
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bouses and what public boildings would make 
the most splendid^ appearance. M. Otto*8, the 
French ambassador, surpassed all others, and the 
great object of desire was to see this. Between 
eight and nine the lighting up began, and about 
ten we sallied out on our way to Portman Square, 
where M. Otto resided. In the private streets 
there was nothing to be remarked, except the sin- 
gular eflfect of walking at night in as broad a light 
as that of noon-day, every window being filled 
with candles, arranged cither in straight lines or 
in arches, at the fancy of the owner, which no- 
body stopped to admire. None indeed were 
walking in these streets except persons whose 
way led through them ; yet had there been a sin- 
gle house uniighted, a mob would have been col- 
lected in five minutes, at the first outcry. When 
we drew near Pall Mall, the crowd, both of car- 
riages and of people, thickened ; still there was 
no inconvenience, and no difficulty in walking, 
or in crossing the carriage road. Greater ex- 
pense had been bestowed here. The gaming 
houses, in St James's street were magnificent, as 
they always are on such occasions : in one place 
you saw the crown and the G. R. in coloured 
lamps : in another the word Peace in letters of 
light : in another some transparent picture, em- 
blematical of peace and plenty. Some score 
years ago, a woman in the country asked a higher 
price than she had used to do for a basket of 
mushrooms, and when she was asked the reason, 
said, it was because of the American war. As 
war thus advances the price of every thing, peace 
and plenty are supposed to be inseparably con- 
nected ; and well may the poor think them so. 
There was a transparency exhibited this night 
at a pot-house in the city, which represented a 
loaf of bread saying to a pot of porter : " I am 
coming down ;" to which the porter-pot made an- 
swer, ** So am I.*» 

The nearer we drew the greater was the throng. 
It was a sight truly surprising to behold all the 
inhabitants of this immense city walking abroad 
at midnight, and distinctly seen by the light of 
ten thousand candles. This was particulariy 
striking in Oxford street, which is nearly half a 
league in leng;th ; — as far as the eye could reach 
either way the parallel lines of light were seen 
narrowing towards each other. Here, however, 
we could still advance without difficulty, and the 
carriages rattled along unobstructed. But in the 
immediate vicinity of Portman Square it was very 
diiferent Never before had I beheld such mul- 
titudes assembled. The middle of the street was 
completely filled with coaches, so immoveably 
locked together, that many persons who wished 
to cross passed under the horses' bellies without 
fear and without danger. The unfortunate per- 
sons within had no such means of escape ; they 
had no possible way of extricating themselves, un- 
less tfa^ could crnwl out of the window of one 
coach into the window of andther: there was no 
Mi 



I room to open a door. There they were, and 
j there they must remain, patiently or impatient ; 
I and there, in fact, they did remain the greater 
part of the night, till the lights were burnt otft, 
and the crowd clearing away left them at liberty. 
We who were on foot had better fortune, but 
we laboured hard for it There were two ranks 
of people, one returning from the square, the 
other pressing on to it Exertion was quite 
needless; man was wedged to man, he who 
was behind you, pressed you against him who 
was before : I had nothing to do but to woik out 
elbow room that I might not be squeezed to 
death, and to float on with the tide. But this tide 
was frequently at a stop ; some obstacle at the 
further end oif the street checked it, and still 
the crowd behind was increasing in depth. We 
tried the first entrance to the square in vain ; it 
was utteriy impossible to get in, and findingttns, 
we crossed into the counter-current, and were 
carried out by the stream. A second and a third 
entrance we tried with no better fortune ; at the 
fourth, the only remaining avenue, we were more 
successful. To this, which is at the outskirts of 
the town, there was one way inaccessible by car- 
riages, and it was not crowded by walkers, be- 
cause the road was bad, there were no lamps, and 
the way was not known. By tliis route, how- 
ever, we entered the avenue immediately oppo- 
site to M. Otto's, and raising ourselves by ^e help 
of a garden- wall, overlooked the crowd, and thus 
obtained a full and uninterrupted sight of what 
thousands and tens of thousands were vainly 
struggling to see. To describe it, splendid as it 
was, is impossible ; the whde building presented 
a front of light The inscription was Peace and 
Amity ; it had been Peace and Concord, but a 
party of sailors in the morning, whose honest pa- 
triotism did not regard trifling differences of or- 
thography, insisted upon it that they were not con- 
queredy and that no Frenchman should say so ; 
and 90 the word Amity, which can hardly be re- 
garded as English, was substituted in its stead. 

Having eflfected our object, meaner sights had 
no temptation for us, and we returned. It was 
three in the morning before we reached home ; 
we extinguished our lights and were retiring to 
bed, believing ourselves at liberty so to da But 
it did not please the mob to be of the same opi- 
nion ; they insisted that the house should be Kt 
up again, and John Bull was not to be disobeyed. 
Except a few such instances of unreasonableness, 
it is surprising how peaceably the whole passed 
ofil The pickpockets have probably made a good 
harvest ; but we saw no quarrelling, no drunken- 
ness, and, what is more extraordinary, prodigious 
as the crowd was, have heard of no accident 

So famous is this illumination of M. Otto, that 
one of the minor theatres has given notice to all 
such persons as were not fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a si^t of it, that it will be exactly represent- 
ed upon the stage for their accommodation, and 
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that the same number of lamps will be ananged 
precisely in the same mamier, the same person 
being employed to suspend them. Hundreds will 
go to see this, not recollecting that it is as impos- 
sible to do it upon a stage of that size, as it is to 
put a quart of water into a pint cup. 

Illuminations are better managed at Rome. 
Imagine the vast dome at St Peter's coTered with 
large lamps so arranged as to display its fine 
form ; those lamps kindled at the same minute, 
and the whole dome emerging, as it were, from 
total darkness, in one blaze of light After this 
exhibition has lasted an hour, the dome as rapidly 
assumes the shape of a huge tiara, a change pro- 
duced by pots of fire so much more powerful than 
the former light, as at once to annihilate it This 
and the fire-works from St Angelo, which, from 
their grandeur, admit of no adequate description, 
as you may well conceive, efillectually prevent 
those persons who have beheld them from enjoy- 
ing the twinkling light of half-penny candles 
scattered in the windows of London, or the crowns 
and regal ciphera which here and there manifest 
the zeal, the interest, or emulation of mdividuals. 



LKTTKR IX. 

EseaiHon of Governor WalL 

Nothing is now talked of in London but the 
fate of Governor Wall, who has just been execut- 
ed for a crime committed twenty years ago. He 
commanded at that time the 'English settlement 
at Goree, an inactive and unwholesome station, 
little reputable for the officers, and considered as 
a place of degradation for the men. The garri- 
son became discontented at some real or suppos- 
^ mat-practices in the distribution of stores ; and 
Wall seized those whom he considered to be 
ring-leaders of the disafiected, ordered them by 
his own authority to be so dreadfully flogged that 
three of them died in consequence ; he himself 
standing by during the execution, and urging the 
executioner not to sparCi in terms of the most bru- 
tal cruelty. An indictment for murder was pre- 
ferred against him on his return to England, he 
was apprehended, but mode his escape from the 
officers of justice, and got over to the continent, 
where he remained many years. Naples was at 
one time the place of his residence, and the coun- 
tenance which he received there from some of his 
countrymen of high mnk perhaps induced him to 
believe that the public indignation against him 
had subsided. Partly, perhaps, induced by this 
confidence, and by the supposition that the few 
witnesses who could have testiSed against him 
were dead, or so scattered about the world as to 
be out of reach, and still more compelled by the 
prcssiu^ of his circumstances, he at length re- 
solved to venture back. 



It is said, that some years before his surrender 
he came to Calais with this intent, and desired 
one of the king of England's messengers to take 
him into custody, as he wished to return and stand 
his triaL The messenger replied that he could 
not possibly take charge of him, but advised him 
to signify his intention to the Secretary of State, 
and ofiered to carry his letter to the office. Wall 
was still very solicitous to go, though the sea was 
at that time so tempestuous that the ordinal 
packets did not venture out; and the messenger, 
whose despatches would not admit of delay, had 
hired a vessel for himself: finding, however, that 
this could not be, he wrote as had been suggested ; 
but when he came to subscribe his name, his heart 
failed him, his countenance became pale and 
Uvid, and in an agony of fear or of conscience, he 
threw down the pen and rushed out of the room. 
The messenger put to sea ; the vessel was wreck- 
ed in clearing out of the harbour, and not a soul 
escaped. 

This extraordinary story has been confidently 
related with every circumstantial evidence ; yet 
it seems to imply a conscientiousness of guilt, and 
a feeling of renK>rse, no ways according with his 
after-conduct He came over to England about 
twelve months ago, and lived in London under a 
fictitious name : here also a circumstance took 
place which touched him to the heart Some ma- 
sons were employed about his house, and he took 
notice to one of them that the lad who worked 
with him appeared very sickly and delicate, and 
unfit for so laborious an employment The man 
confessed that it was true, but said that he had no 
other means of supporting him, and that the poor 
lad had no other friend in the world, " for his fa- 
ther and mother,'* said he, *' are dead, and his 
<mly brother was flogged to death at Goree, by 
that barbarous villain Governor Wall." 

It has never been ascertained what were his 
motives for surrendering himself: the most pro- 
bable cause which can be assigned is, that some 
property had devolved to him, of which he st6od 
greatly in need, but which he could not claim till 
his outlawry had been reversed. He therefore 
voluntarily gave himself up, and was brought to 
trial. One of the persons whom be had summon- 
ed to give evidence in his favour, dropped down 
dead on the way to the court ; it was, however, 
known that his testimony would have borne 
against him. Witnesses appeared from the re- 
motest parts of the island, whom he had suppos- 
ed dead. One man who had sufliered under his 
barbarity and recovered, had been hanged for 
robbery but six months before, and expressed his 
regret at going to the gallows before Governor 
Wall, as the thing which most grieved him; 
"for," said he, "I know he will come to the gal- 
lows at last" 

The question turned upon tlie point of law, 
whether the fact, for that was admitted, was to be 
considered as an execution or as a murder. The 
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evidence of a woman who appeared in his behalf^ 
was that which weighed most heavily against 
him ; his attempt to prove that a mutiny actually 
existed, failed, and the jury pronounced him guil- 
ty. For this he was utterly unprepared ; and, 
when he heard tiie verdict, he clasped his hands 
in astonishment and agony. The Bench, as it is 
called, had no doubt whatever of his guilt, but 
they certainly tliought it doubtful how the jury 
might decide ; and as the case was so singular, 
after passing sentence in the customary form, Ihey 
respited him, that the circumstances might be 
more fully considered. 

The Governor was well connected, and had 
powerful friends ; it is said, also, that as the case 
turned upon a question of discipline, some persons 
high in the military department, exerted them- 
selves warmly in his favour. The length of time 
which had elapsed was no palliation, and it was 
of consequence that it should not be considered 
as such ; but his self surrender, it was urged, evi- 
dently implied that he believed himself justifiable 
in what he had done. On the other hand, the 
circumstances which had appeared on the trial 
were of the most aggravating nature ; they had 
been detailed in all the newspapers, and women 
were selling the account about the streets at a 
half-penny each, vociferating aloud the most 
shocking parts, the better to attract notice. Va- 
rious editions of t£e trial at length were published ; 
and the publishers, most unpardonably, while the 
question of his life or death was still under the 
consideration of the privy council, stuck up their 
large notices all over the walls of London, with 
prints of the transaction, and "Cut his liver out,** 
the expression which he had used to the execu- 
tioner, written in large letters above. The popu- 
lar indignation had never before been so excited. 
On the days appointed for his execution (for he 
was repeatedly respited) all the streets leading to 
the prison were crowded by soldiers and sailors 
chiefly, every one of whom felt it as his own per- 
sonal cause : and as the execution of the muti- 
neers in the fleet was so recent, in which so little 
mercy had been shown, a feeling very generally 
prevailed among the lower classes, that this case 
was to decide whether or not there was law for 
the rich as well as for the poor. The deUberations 
of the privy council continued for so many days 
that it was evident great eflbrts were made to 
save his life ; but there can be little doubt that 
had these eflbrts succeeded, either a riot would 
have ensued, or a more dangerous and deeply 
founded spirit of disaffection ,would have gone 
thiough the people. 

Wall, meantime, was- lying in the dungeon 
appointed for persons condemned to death, where, 
in strict observance of the letter of the law, he 
was allowed no other food than bread and water. 
Whether he felt compunction, may be doubted • 
we easily deceive ourselves : form only was want- 
ing to have rendered that a legal punishment 
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which was now called murder, and be may have 
regarded himself as a disciplinarian, not a cri- 
minal : but as his hopes of pardon failed him, he 
was known to sit up in his bed during the greater 
part of the night, singing psalms. Uis ofl«nee 
was indeed heavy, but never did homan bein^ 
suffer more heavily 1 The dread of death, the 
sense of popular hatred, for it was feared that the 
mob might prevent his execution and pull him in 
pieces, and the tormenting reflection that his own 
vain confldence had been the cause — that be bad 
voluntarily placed himsdf in this dreadful situation 
— these fiimished a punishment sufficient, even if 
remorse were not superadded. 

On the morning of his execution, the mob, as 
usual, assembled in prodigious numbers, filling 
the whole space before the prison and all the wide 
avenues from whence the spot could be seen. 
Having repeatedly been disappmnted of their re- 
venge, they were still apprehensive of another 
respite, and their joy at seeing him appear upon 
the scaffold was so great, that they set up three 
huzzas — an instance of ferocity which had never 
occurred before. The miserable man, quite 
overcome by this, begged the hangman to haeten 
his work. When he was turned off, they began 
their huzzas again ; but instead of proceeding to 
three distinct shouts, as usual, they stopped at 
the first This conduct of the inOb has been call- 
ed inhuman and disgraceful : for my own part I 
cannot but agree with those who regard it in 
quite a diflerent light The revengeful joy which 
animated them, unchristian as that passion certain- 
ly is, and whatever may have been its excesses, 
was surely founded upon humanity ; and the sud- 
den extinction of that joy, the feeling which at 
one moment struck so many thousands, stopped 
their acclamations at once, and awed them into 
a dead silence when they saw the object of thei^ 
hatred in the act and agony of death, is surely 
as honourable to the popular character as any 
trait which I have seen recorded of any people in 
any age or country. 

The body, according to custom, was suspend- 
ed an hour: during this time the Irish basket wo- 
men, who sold fruit under the gallows, were 
drinking his damnation in a mixture of gin and 
brimstone I The halter in which he suffered was 
cut in the smallest pieces possible, which Mrere 
sold to the mob at a shilling each. According to 
the sentence, the body should have been dissect- 
ed ; it was just opened as a matter of form, and 
then given to his relations ; for which indulgence 
they gave 10(M. to one of the public hospitals- 
One of the printed trials contains his portrait as 
taken in the dungeon of the condemned ; if it 
be true that an artist was actually sent to take his 
likeness, under such dreadful circumstances, for 
the purpose of gain, this is the most disgraceful 
fact which has taken place during the whole 
transaction. 

A print hat since been pubiiahed called TIm 
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Balance of Justice. It represents the mutmeers 
hanging on one arm of a gallows, and Governor 
Wall on the other. 



Martud Lnoa pf EngUtnd. — LimUed Service advU^ 
ed. — HmUfor JdUUary Reform, 

The execution of Grovemor Wall is consider- 
ed as a great triumph of justice. Nobody seems 
to recollect that he has been hanged, not for hav- 
ing flogged three men to death, but for an infor- 
mality in the mode of doing it. Yet this is the 
true state of the case. Had he called a drum- 
head court-martial, the same sentence might have 
been inflicted, and the same consequences have 
_ ensued, with perfect impunity to himself. 

The martial laws of England are the most bar- 
barous which at this day exist in Europe. The 
offender is sometimes sentenced to receive a thou- 
sand lashes ; a surgeon stands by to feel bis pulse 
during the execution, and determine how long 
the floggbg can be continued without killing him. 
When human nature can sustain no more, he is 
remanded to prison; his wound (for from the 
shoulders to the loins it leaves him one wound) is 
dressed, and as soon as it is sufficiently healed to 
be laid open again in the same manner, he is 
brought out to undergo the remainder of his sen- 
tence. And this is repeatedly and openly prac- 
tised in a country, where they read in their churches, 
and in their houses, that Bible, in their own lan- 
guage, which saith, " Forty stripes may the judge 
inflict upon the ofiender, and not exceed." 

All savages are cruel, and nations become hu- 
man only as they become civilized. Half a cen- 
tury ago the most atrocious punishments were 
used in every part of Christendom; such were 
the executions under Pombal in Portugal, the tor- 
tures inflicted upon Damiens in France, and the 
practice of opening men alive in England. Our 
own history is full of shocking examples, but our 
manners'*' softened sooner than those of our neigh- 
bours. These barbarities originated in barbar- 
ous ages, and are easily accounted for ; but how 
so cruel a system of martial law, which certainly 
cannot be traced back to any distant age of anti- 
quity, could ever have been established, is unac- 
countable ; for when barbarians established bar- 
barous laws, the soldiers were the only people 
who were free ; in feet they were the legislators, 
and of course would never make law» to enslave 
themselves. 

* More truly it mi|;bt be said, that the Spaniards 
had no traitors to punish. In the foreif^ instances 
here stated, the judges made their court to the crown 
by cruelty ; in our own case, the cruelty was of the 
law, not of the individuals. Don Manuel also forgets 
the Inquisition.— Tr. 



Another grievous evil in their military system 
is, that there is no limited time of service. Hence 
arises the difliculty which the English find in re- 
cruiting their armies. The bounty money ofier- 
ed for a recruit during the war amounted some- 
times to as much as twenty pieces of eight, a sum 
btuthensome indeed to the nation when paid to 
whole regiments, but little enough to be consi- 
dered as the price for which a man sells his liberw 
ty for life. There would be no lack of soldiers 
were they enlisted for seven years. Half the 
peasantry in the country would hke to wear a fine 
coat from the age of eighteen till five-and-twenty, 
and to see the world at the king's expense. At 
present, mechanics who have been thrown out of 
employ by the war, and runaway apprentices, 
enlist in their senses, but the far greater number 
of recruits enter under the influence of liquor. 

It has been inferred that old Homer lived in an 
age when morality was little understood, because 
he so often observes that it is not right to do 
wrong. Whether or not the same judgment is 
to be passed upon the present age of England, 
posterity will decide ; certain it is that her legis- 
lators seem not unfrequently to have forgotten the 
commonest truism both of morals and politics. 
The love of a military life is so general, that it 
may almost be considered as one of the animal 
passions ; yet such are the martial laws, and such 
the miUtary system of England, that tMs passion 
seems almost annihilated in the country. It is 
true, that during the late war volunteer compa- 
nies were raised in every part of the kingdom : 
but, in raising tliese, the whole influence of land- 
ed and monied proprietors was exerted ; it was 
considered as a test of loyalty ; and the greater 
part of these volunteers consisted of men who 
had property at stake, and believed it to be in 
danger, and of their dependents ; and the very 
ease with which these companies were raised, 
evinces how easy it would be to raise soldiers, if 
tliey who became soldiers were still to be con- 
sidered as men and as freemen. 

The difficulty would be lessened if men were 
enlisted for a limited term of years instead offer 
life. Yet that this alteration alone is not sufficient, 
is proved by tlie state of their provincial troops, 
or militia, as they are called. Here the men are 
boimd to a seven years' service, and are not to be 
sent out of the kingdom ; yet unexceptionable as 
this may appear, the militia is not easily raised, 
nor without some degree of oppression. The men 
are chosen by ballot, and permitted to serve by 
substitute, or exempted upon paying a fine. On 
those who can affi)rd eitlier, it operates therefore 
as a tax by lottery ; the poor man has no alterna- 
tive, he must serve, and in consequence, the poor 
man upon whom the lot falls considers himself as 
ruined, and ruined he is ; for, upon the happiest 
termination of his time of service, if he returns 
to his former place of abode, still willing and still 
able to resume his former occupation, he finds his 
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plaee in society fifled up. But seven years of 
military idleness usually incapacitate him for any 
other trade, and he who has once been a soldier 
is commonly for ever after unfit for every thing 
dse. 

The evil consequences of the idle hours which 
hang upon the soldiers* hands arc sufficiently un- 
derstood, and their dress seems to have been made 
as liable to dirt as possible, that as much time as 
possible may be employed in cleaning it This 
is one cause of the contempt which the sailors feel 
for them, who say that soldiers have nothing to do 
but to whiten their breeches with pipe-clay, and to 
make strumpets for the use of the navy. Would 
it not be well to fbllow the example of the Romans, 
and employ them in public works ! This was 
done in Scotland, where they have cut roads 
through the wildest part of the country : and it is 
said that the soldiery m Ireland are now to be 
employed in the same manner. In Elngland, 
where no such labour is necessary, they might be 
occupied in digging canals, or more permanently 
in bringing the waste* lands into cultivation, 
which might the more conveniently be efiected, 
as it is becoming the system to lodge the troops 
in barracks, apart from the people, instead of 
quartering them in the towns. Military villages 
might be built in place of these huge and ugly 
buildings, and at a far less expense ; the adjoin- 
ing lands cultivated by the men who should, in 
consequence, receive higher pay, and the produce 
be appropriated to the military chest Each hut 
should have its garden, which the tenant should 
cultivate for his own private amusement or pro5t 
Under such a system, the soldier might rear a 
family in time of peace, the wives of the soldiery 
would b^ neither less domestic nor less estimable 
than other women in their own rank of life, and 
the infants, who now die in a proportion which it 
is shocking to think of, would have the common 
chance for life. 

But the sure and certain way to secure any 
nation forever from alarm as well as from danger, 
is to train every schoolboy to the use of arms : 
boys would desire no better amusement, and thus, 
in the course of the next genemtion, every man 
would be a soldier. England might then defy, 
not Prance alone, but the whole continent lea- 
gued with France, even if the impassible gulf be- 
tween this happy island and its enemy were filled 
up. This will be done sooner or later, for Eng- 
land must become an armed nation. How long 
it will be before her legislators will discover this, 
and how long when they have discovered it before 
they M'ill dare to act upon it, that is, before they 
will consent to part with the power of alanning 
the people, which they have found so convenient, 
it would be idle to conjecture. Individuals profit 

♦ In this and what follows, the author Recms to be 
BUK^entmi^ improvrmenta for ht^ own enuntry, and to 
mean Spain when he speaks of England. — Ta. 
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slowly by experience associations still more 
slowly, and governments the most slowly of all 
associated bodies. 



LETTER XI. 

Shopmen f tdky pnjartd to wvmtn in EngimuL — 
Division of London into the East and JVest ends* 
— Low stales of Domestic tArehitecture, — Bwr- 
UngUM' House, 

I HAVE employed this morning in wandering 
about this huge metropolis with an EngUsh gen- 
tleman well acquainted with the manners and 
customs of foreign ooimtriet, and therefore well 
qualified to point out to me what is peculiar in his 
own. Of the imposing splendour of the shops I 
have already spoken ; but I have not told yon that 
the finest gentlemen to be seen in tfaestreets of 
London are the men who serve at the Knen-dra- 
pers' and mercers*. Early in the morning they 
are drest cap-a-pied, the hair feathered and froaC- 
ed with a delicacy which no hat is to derange 
through the day ; and as this is a leisure time 
with them, they are to be seen after breakAist at 
their respective shop-doors, paring their nails 
and adjusting their cravats. That so many young 
men should be employed in London to recommend 
laces and muslins to tlie ladies, to assist them in 
the choice of a gown, to weigh out thread and to 
measure ribbons, excited my surprise ; but my 
friend soon explained the reason. He told me, 
that in countries where women are the shop-keep- 
ers, shops are only kept for the convenience of the 
people, and not for their amusement Persons 
there go into a shop because they want the article 
which is sold there, and in that case a woman 
answers all the purposes wliich are required ; the 
shops themselves are mere repositories of goods, 
and the time of year of little importance to the 
receipts. But it is otherwise in London ; luxury 
here fills every head with caprice., from the ser- 
vant-maid to the peeress, and shops are become 
exliibitions of fashion. In the spring, when all 
persons of distinction are in town, the usual room- 
ing employment of the ladies is to go a-shopping, 
as it is called ; that is, to see these curious exhi- 
bitions. This they do witliout actually waittiog 
to purchase any thing, and they spend their mo- 
ney or not, according to the temptations which 
arc hold out to gratify and amuse, ^ow female 
shop-keepers, it is said, have not enough patience 
to indulge this idle and fastidious curiosity; where- 
as young men are more assiduous, and more 
engaging, and not at all querulous about thtir loss 
of lime. 

It must bo confessed that those exhibitions are 
very entertaining, nor is there any thing wanting 
to set them off* to the greatest advantage. Many 
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of the windows are even glased with large panes 
of plate glass at a great expense ; hut this, I am 
told, is a refinement of very late date ; indeed 
glast windows were seldom used in shops before 
the present reign, and they who deal in woollen 
cioth have not yet universally come into the fash- 
ion. 

London is more remarkable for the distribution 
of its inhabitants than any city on the continent 
It is at once the greatest port in the kingdom, or 
in the world, a city of merchants and tradesmen, 
and the seat of government, where the men of 
rank and fashion are to be found ; and though all 
these are united together by continuous streets, 
there is an imaginary line of demarkation which 
divides them from each other. A nobleman would 
Bot be found by any accident to live in that part 
which is properly called the City, unless he should 
be confined for treason or sedition in Newgate or 
the Tower. This is the Eastern side ; and I ob- 
serve whenever a person says that he lives at the 
West End of the town, there is some degree of 
consequence connected with the situation: For 
instance, ray tailor lives at the West End of the 
town, and consequently he is supposed to make 
my coat in a better style of fiishion : and this opi- 
nion is carried so far among the ladies, that if a 
cap was known to come from the City, it would 
be given to my lady's woman, who would give it 
to the cook, and she perhaps would think it pru- 
dent not to inquire into its pedigree. A transit 
from the City to the West End of the town is the 
last step of the successful trader, when he throws 
off his exuvia, and emerges from his chrysalis state 
into the butterfly worid of high life. Here are 
the Hesperides, whither the commercial adventur- 
ers repair, not to gather but to enjoy their golden 
fruits. 

Yet this metropolis of fashion, this capital of 
the capital itself, has the most monotonous ap- 
pearance imaginable. The streets are perfectly 
parall^ and uniformly extended brick walls, about 
forty feet high, with equally extended ranges of 
windows and doors, all precisely alike, and with- 
out any appearance of being distinct houses. You 
would rather suppose them to be hospitals, arse- 
nals, or public granaries, were it not for their 
great extent. Here is a fashion, lately introduced 
from better climates, of making verandas ,*— %e- 
rmidtu in a country where physicians recommend 
double doors and double windows as precautions 
against the intolerable cold ! I even saw several 
instances of green penthouses to protect the rooms 
from the heat or light of the sun, fixed against 
houses in a northern aspect At this 1 expressed 
somi^surprise to my companion : he replied, that 
his countrym<m were the most rational people in 
the world when they thought proper to use their 
understandings, but that when they lost sight of 
common sense they were more absurd than any 
others, and less dexterous in giving plausibility to 
nonsense. In confirmation of this opinion he 



instanced another strange fiiriiioD, which happen- 
ed to present itself on tiie opposite side of the 
street ; a brick wall up t6 the first story decorated 
with a range of Doric ccdumns to imitate the 
fagade o£the temple of Theseus at Athens, while 
the upper part of the house remained as naked 
as it could be lefl by the mason's troweL 

After walking a considerable time in these 
streets, I inquired for the palaces of the nobility, 
and was told that their houses were such as I had 
seen, with a few exceptions, which were shut up 
from public view by high blank walls ; but that 
none of them had any pretensions to architecture 
except one in Piccadilly, called Buriington House, 
which is inhabited by the Duke of PorUand. Lord 
Burlington, who erected it, was a man whose 
whole desire and fortune were devoted to improve 
the national taste m architecture ; and this buikl- 
ing, though with many defects, is considered by 
good judges to be one of the best specimens of 
modem architecture in Europe, and even deserves 
to be ranked with the works of Palladio, whom 
Lord Burlington made the particular object of his 

imitation. W added, that this building, it is 

expected, will in a few years be taken down to 
make room for streets. , From the very great in- 
crease of ground rent, it is supposed that the site 
of the house and garden would produce 8,0O0L a 
year. Eveiy thing here is reduced to calculation. 
This sum will soon be considered as the actual 
rent ; and then, in the true commercial spirit of 
the country, it will be put to sale. This has al- 
ready been done in two or three instances ; and 
in the course of half a century, it is expected that 
the Bank will be the only building of consequence 
in this emporium of trade. The merchants of 
this modem Tyre are indeed princes in 'their 
wealth and in their luxury ; but it is to be wished 
that they had something more of the spirit of 
princely magnificence, and that when they build 
palaces they would cease to use the warehouse 
as their model 



LETTER XIL 

Cau8e» of the Change qfMinUtry not genendhf WP' 
derstood. — Catholic Enumc^pation, — The change 
acceptable to the Nation, — State of Parties, — 
Strength of the new Jidmmistration, — Its good 
Effects, — PopuUarUy of Jdr. ^ddmgUm, 

The change of ministry is considered as a 
national blessing. The system of terror, of 
alarm, and of espionage, has been laid aside, 
the most burthensome of the taxes repealed, 
and a sincere desire manifested on the part of 
the new minister to meet the wishes of the na» 
tion. 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that, however 
unfOTtunately for their country and for the gene 
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xal interests of Europe the late mdministratioa 
may have employed their power, the motives 
which induced them to withdraw, and the man- 
ner in which they retired, are highly honourable 
to their personal characters. The immediate 
cause was this : — They had held out the promise 
of emancipation to the Irish Catholics as a means 
of reconciling them to the Union. While the two 
countries were governed by separate legisla- 
tures, it was veiy possible, if the Catholics were 
admitted to their rights, that a majority in the 
Irish House might think proper to restore the old 
religion of the people, to which it is well known 
with what exemplary fidelity the great majority 
of the Irish nation still adhere. But when once 
the representatives of both countries should be 
united in one parliament, no such consequence 
could be apprehended : for though all the Irish 
members should be Catholics, they would still be 
a minority. The old ministry had thus repre- 
sented the Union as « measure which would re- 
move the objection to Catholic emancipation, and 
pledged themselves to grant that emancipation 
after it should have been effected — this act of jus- 
tice being the price which they were to pay for it 
to the people of Ireland. But they had not cal- 
culated upon the king's cfiaracter, whose zeal, as 
the defender of the faith, makes it greatly to be 
lamented that he has not had a better faith to de- 
fend. He, as head of the Church of England, 
conceives himself bound by his coronation oath 
to sufier no innovation in favour of popery, as 
these schismatics contemptuously call the religion 
of the fathers and of the apostles, and this scra- 
pie it was impossible to overcome. The bishops, 
who might have had some influence over him, 
were all, as may well be imagined, decidedly hos- 
tile to any measure of favour or justice to the trae 
faith ; and the ministry had no alternative but 
to break their pledged promise or to resign their 
offices. That this is the real state of the case I 
have been assured on such authority that I can- 
not entrain the slightest doubt ; it is, however, 
by no means generally believed to be so by the 
people; but I cannot find that they have any 
other reason for their disbelief, than a settled opi- 
nion that statesmen always consider their own 
private interest in preference to every thing else ; 
in plain language, that there is no such virtue in 
existence as political honesty. And they persist 
in supposing that there is more in this resigna- 
tion tium has yet been made public, though the 
change is now of so long standing, and though 
they perceive that the late ministers have not ac- 
cepted either titles or pensions, as has been usual 
on such occasions, and thus sufficiently proved 
that disinterestedness of which they will not be- 
lieye them capable. 

But it is commonly said. That they went out 

because they could not decently make peace with 

Bonaparte — ^Wait a little while and you will see 

them in again. This is confuted by the conduct 
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of the former cabinet, all the leading members of 
which, except Mr. Pitt, have violently declared 
themselves against the peace. They cry oat that 
it is the most foolish, mischievous, and disho- 
nourable treaty that ever was concluded ; that it 
cannot possibly be lasting^ and that it will be the 
ruin of the nation. The nation, however, is veiy 
well persuaded that no better was to be had, veiy 
thankful for a respite from alarm and a relief of 
taxation, and veiy well convinced by ita own dis- 
position to maintain the peace, that it is in no 
danger of being broken. And the nation is per- 
fectly right Exhausted as France and England 
both are, it is equally necessary to one coontry 
as to the other. France wants to make herself a 
commercial country, to raise a navy, and to train 
up sailors ; England wants to recover firom the 
expenses of a ten years* war, and they are miser^ 
able politicians who suppose that any new grounds 
of dispute can arise important enou^ to overw 
power these considerations. 

Pitt, on the other hand, defends the peaces 
and many persons suppose that he will soon make 
his appearance again in administration. This is 
not very likely, on account of the Catholic ques- 
tion, to which he is as strongly pledged as the 
Grenville party ; but the present difference be- 
tween him and that party seems to show that the 
inflexibility of the former cabinet is not to be ho- 
puted to him. Peace upon as good terms as the 
present, might, beyond a doubt, have been made 
at any thne during the war ; and as he is sati». 
fled with it, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
would have made it sooner if he could. His opi- 
nion has all the weight that you would expect ; 
and as the old opposition members are equally fa- 
vourable to the measures of the new administra- 
tion, the ministry may look upon themselves as 
secure. The war faction can muster only a very 
small minority, and they are as thoroughly unpo- 
pular as the friends df peace and good order 
could wish them to be. 

I know not how I can give you a higher opi- 
nion of the present Premier than by saying, that 
his enemies have nothing worse to object against 
him than that his father was a physician. Even 
in Spain we have never thought it necessary to 
examine the pedigree of a statesman ; and in 
England such a cause of complaint is indeed ri- 
diculous. They call him The Doctor on this ac- 
count ; — a minister of healing he has truly been ; 
he has poured balm and oil into the wounds of the 
country, and the country is blessing him. The 
peace with France is regarded by the wiser per- 
sons with whom I have conversed, as a trifling 
good compared to the internal pacification which 
Mr. Addington has effected. He immediately 
put a stop to tiie system of irritation; there was 
an end of suspicion, and alarm, and plots ; con- 
spiracies were no longer to be heard of when 
spies were no longer paid for forming them. The 
distinction of parties had been as inveterately 
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maiked as that between new and old Christians 
a century ago in Spain, and it was as efiectually 
removed by this change of ministry, as if an act 
of forgetfulneas had been enforced by miracle. 
Parties are completely dislocated by the peace ; it 
has shaken things like an earthquake, and they 
are not yet settled after the shock. I have heard 
it called the great political thaw, — happily in 
Spain we do not know what a great frost is suf- 
ficiently to understand the full force of the expres- 
sion. 

Thus much, however, plainly may be perceiv- 
ed. The whig party regard it as a triumph to 
have any other minister than Pitt, and their an- 
tagonists are equally glad to have any other 
minister than Fox. A still larger part of the people, 
connected with government by the numberless 
hooks and eyes of patronage and influence, are 
ready to support any minister in any measures 
whatsoever: and others more respectable, neither 
few in number nor feeble in weight, act with the 
same blind acquiescence from a sense of duty. 
All these persons agree in supporting Mr. Ad- 
dington, who is attacked by none but the violent 
enemies of the popular cause, now, of course, the 
objects of popular hatred and obloquy themselves. 
Some people expect to see him take Fox into the 
administration, others think he will prefer Pitt; 
it is not very likely that he would venture to trust 
either, for he must know if either should* enter at 
the sleeve, he would get out at the collar. 

To the eloquence of his predecessor the pre- 
sent Premier makes no pretensions, and he is 
liked the better for it The English say they 
have paid quite enough for fine speeches; he 
tells them a plain story, and gains credit by fair 
dealing. His enemies naturally depreciate his 
talents: as &r as experience goes, it confutes 
them. He has shown talents enough to save his 
country from the Northern confederacy, the most 
serious danger to which it was exposed during the 
war; to make a peace which has satisfied all the 
reasonable part of the nation, and to restore un- 
animity at home, and that freedom of opinion 
which was almost abrogated. From all that I 
can learn, Mr. Addington is likely long to retain 
his situation ; and sure I am, that were he to retire 
from it, he would take with him the regret and 
the blessings of the people. 



LETTER XITI. 

Dre8$ of the English wUhotU Variety, — Coal- 
keaoers. — Postmen, — J^ of knocking at the 
Door, — Inscriptions over the Shops,^Exkihition$ 
in the 8hop-windou)s. — Chimney Sweepers, — 
May^day, — These sports originally rel^^ious. 

Tuesday, May 4, 1802. 
The dress of EUiglishmen wants that variety 

*£iitraria por la manga, y saldria por el cabezon. 



which render the figures of oor scenery so pictur- 
esque. You might think from walking the streets 
of London, that there were no ministers of religion 

in the country ; J smiled at the remark, and 

told me that some of the dignified clergy wore 
silk aprons ; but these are rarely seen, and they 
are more generally known by a huge and hide- 
ous wig, once considered to be as necessary a 
covering for a learned head as an ivy bush is for 
an owl, but which even physicians have now dis- 
carded, and left only to schoolmasters and doctors 
in divinity. There is too this remarkable dif- 
ference between the costume of England and 
of Spain, that here the national dress is altogether 
devoid of grace, and it is only modem fashions 
which have improved it ; in Spain, on ^e con- 
trary, nothing can be more graceful than the 
dresses both of the clergy and peasantry, which 
have from time immemorial remained unchanged ; 
while our better ranks clothe themselves in a 
worse taste, because they imitate the apery of 
other nations. What I say of their costume 
applies wholly to that of the men ; the dress of 
EInglish women is perfect, as far as it goes ; it 
leaves nothing to be wished, — except that there 
should be a little more of it. 

The most singular figures in the streets of this 
metropolis are the men who are employed in 
carrying the earth-coal, which they remove from 
the barge to the wagon, and again from the wa- 
gon to the house, upon their backs. The back of 
the coat, therefore, is as well quilted as the cotton 
breastplate of our soldiers in America in old times ; 
and to protect it still more, the broad flap of the 
hat lies flat upon the shoulders. The head plate 
consequently seems to bend unusually forward, 
and the whole figure has the appearance of having 
been bowed beneath habitual burthens. The low- 
er classes, with this exception, if they do not wear 
the cast clothes of the higher rank, have them in 
the same form. The postmen all wear the royal 
livery, which is scarlet and gold; they hurry 
through the streets, and cross from side to side 
with indefatigable rapidity. The English doors 
have knockers instead of bells, and there is an 
advantage in this which you would not imme- 
diately perceive. The bell, by whomsoever it be 
pulled, must always give the same sound ; but 
the knocker may be so handled as to explain who 
plays upon it, and accordingly it has its systematic 
set of signals. The postman comes with two 
loud and rapid raps, such as no person but him- 
self ever gives. One very loud one marks the 
newsman. A single knock of less vehemence 
denotes a servant or other messenger. Yisitera 
give three or four. Footmen or coachmen always 
more than their masters ; and the masters of every 
family has usually his particular touch, which is 
immediately recognized. 

Every shop Has an inscription above it, express- 
ing the name of its owner, and that of his prede- 
cessor if the business has been so long esta bl i sh ed 
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■B to derire a eerUin degree of respectability from 
time. Cheap Warehouse is sometimes added ; 
and if the tradesman has the honour to serve any 
of the royal family, this also is mentioned, and 
the royal arms, in a stjrie of expensive carving, are 
affixed over the door. These inscriptions in 
large gilt letters^ shaped with the greatest nicety, 
form a peculiar fisature in the streets of London. 
In former times all the shops had large signs 
suspended before them, and such are still used at 
inns in the country ; these having long since dis* 
appeared : but in a few instances, where the shop 
is of such long standing that it is still known by 
the name of its old insignia, a small picture still 
preserves the sign, placed instead of one of the 
window panes. 

If I were to pass the remainder of my life in 
London, I think the shops would always contmue 
to amuse me. Something extraordinary or beau- 
tiful is for ever to be seen in them. I saw the 
other day, a sturgeon, above two varas in length, 
hanging at a fishmonger's. In one window you 
see the most exquisite lamps of alabaster, to shed 
a pearly light in the bed-chamber, or formed of 
cot glass to gtitter like diamonds in the drawing- 
room ; in another a concave mirror reflects the 
whole picture of the street, with all its moving 
twarms, or you start from your own face magni- 
fied to the proportions of a giant's. Here a paint- 
ed piece of beef swings in a roaster to exhibit the 
machine which turns it ; here you have a collec- 
tion of worms fit>m the human intestines curiously 
bottled, and every bottle with a label stating to 
whom the worm belonged, and testifying that the 
party was relieved from it by virtue of a medicine 
which is sold within. At one door stands a little 
Scotchman taking snufl'; in one window a httle 
gentleman with his coat puckered up in folds, and 
the folds filled with water to show that it is proof 
against wet Here you have cages full of birds 
of every kind, and on the upper story live pea- 
cocks are spreading their fans ; another window 
displays the rarest birds and beasts stufiTed, and 
in glass cases ; in another you have every sort of 
artificial fly for the angler, and another is full 
of busts painted to the life, with glass eyes, and 
dressed in full fashion to exhibit the wigs which 
are made within, in the very newest and most ap- 
proved taste. And thus is there a perpetual ex- 
hibition of whatever is curious in nature or art, 
exquisite in workmanship, or singular in costume ; 
and the display is perpetually varying as the inge- 
nuity of trade and the absurdity of fashion are 
ever producing something new. 

Yesterday I was amused by a spectacle which 
you will think better adapted to wild African ne- 
groes than to so refined a people as the English, 
Three or four boys of difierent ages were dancing 
in the street ; their clothes seemed as if they had 
been dragged through the chinmey, as indeed had 
been the case, and these sooty habiliments were 
bedecked with pieces of foil, and with ribbons 
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of all gay colours flying like streamers in enry 
direction as they wished around. Their sooty 
faces were reddened with rose pink, and in the 
middle of each i;heek was a patch of gold lea^ 
the haur was frizzed out, and as white as powder 
could make it, and they wore an old hat cocked 
for the occasion, and in like manner omameat- 
ed with ribbons, and foil, and flowers. In this 
array were they dancing through the streets, clap- 
ping a wooden plate, frightening the horses bj 
their noise, and still more by their strange ap- 
pearance, and soliciting m<mey from all whom 
they met 

The first days of May are the Saturnalia of 
these people, a wretched class of men, who exist 
in no other country than England, and it is de- 
voutly to be hoped, for the sake of humanity, will 
not long continue to exist there. The soot of the 
earth-coal, which, though formerly used by only 
the lower classes, is now the fiiel of rich and poor 
alike, accumulates rapidly in the chimneys ; and 
instead of removing it by firing a gun up, or drag- 
ging up a bush, as is sometimes practised in the 
country, and must have been in f<Nrmer times the 
custom every where, they send men up to sweep 
it away with a brush. These passages are not un- 
frequently so crooked and so narrow, that none 
but little children can crawl up them ; and yoa 
may imagine that cruel threats and cruel usage 
must both be employed before a child can be forc- 
ed to ascend places so dark, so frightful, and so 
dangerous. 

No objects can be more deplorable than these 
poor children. You meet them with a brush in 
the hand, a bag upon the shoulder, and a sort of 
woollen cap, or rather bandage, swathed' round the 
head ; their skin and all their accoutrements 
equally ingrained with soot, every part being black 
except the white of the eyes and the teeth, which 
the soot keeps beautifully clean. Their way of 
life produces another more remarkable and more 
melancholy efibct ; they are subject to a danga<- 
ous species of hydrocele, which b peculiar to theift, 
and is th^fore called the chimney sweepers' dis- 



The festival of these poor people commence en 
May-day : it was perhaps the day of their patron 
saint, in times of yore, before the whole hierar- 
chy of saints and angels were proscribed in Eng- 
land by the levelling spirit of a diabolical heresy. 
They go about in parties of four or five, in the 
grotesque manner which I have described. A 
more extraordinary figure is sometimes in oomr 
pany, whom they call JacA:-lti-lA«-friMA ; as the 
name indicates, nothing but the bush is to be seen, 
except the feet which dance under it The man 
s(^ds in a frame work which is supported olii hjs 
shoulders, and is completely covered with the 
bou^ of a thick and short- branched shrub: the 
heat must be intolerable, but he gets p^d for his' 
day*s purgatory, and the English will do any thing 
for money. The savages of Yirginia had sodi a 
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pononage in one of their religknis dances, and in- 
deed the custom is quite in savage taste. 

May-day is one of the most general holidays 
in England. High poles, as tall as the mast of a 
merchant ship, are erected in every village, and 
hung with garlands composed of all field flowers, 
but chiefly of one which is called the cowslip ; 
each has its King and Ctueen of the May chosen 
from among the children of the peasantry, who 
are tricked out as fantastically as the London 
chimney-sweepers; but health and cleanliness 
give them a very different appearance. Their 
table is spread under the May-pole ; their play- 
mates beg with a plate, as our children for the 
little altar which they have dressed for their saint 
upon his festival, and all dance round the pole 
* hand in hand. 

Without doubt these sports were once connect- 
ed with religion^ It is the peculiar character of 
tiie true religion to sanctify what is innocent, and 
make even meniment m^torious ; and it is as 
peculiarly the character of Calvinism to divest 
piety of all dieeifulness and cheerfulness of all 
piety, as if they could not co-exist ;^ and to intro- 
duce a graceless and joyless system of manners 
suitable to a faith which makes the heresy of 
Manes appear reasonable. He admitted that the 
evil principle was weaker than the good one, bm 
in the m\'thology of Calvin there is no good one 
to be found. 



' LETTER XIV. 

Dtscriptimofiht Inside^ and qfthe FumUvre, qf an 
English House. 

One of the peculiarities in this conntry is, that 
every body lives upon the ground- floor, except the 
shopkeepers. The stable and coach-house either 
adjoin the house, or more frequently are detached 
from it, and the kitchen is either at the back of 
the house on the ground-floor, or under the ground, 
which is usually the case in large towns, but 
never as with us, above stairs. They wonder at 
our custom of living on the higher floors, and call 
it troublesome : I, on my part, cannot be recon- 
ciled to the convenience of living on a level with 
the street : the din is at your very ear, the win- 
dow cannot be thrown open for the dust which 
showers in, and it is half darkened by blinds 
that the by-passers may not look in upon your 
privacy. 

One, room on the first floor is reserved for com- 
pany, (he rest are bed-rooms ; for the beds, in- 
* sfea^ of standhig in recesses, are placed in rooms 
as large as those in which we dwelL This occa- 
sions a great waste of space, the more remark- 
able, as ground is exceedingly valuable in the 
towns, and is ifented by the square foot of front at 
a prodi^oos price. Nothing surprised me more 



at first than the excellent workmanship of tho 
doors and windows : no jarring ¥rith the wind, no 
currents of air; and windows, which are all sus- 
pended by pulleys, rise with a touch. This is not 
entirely and exdusively owing to the skill of the 
English workmen, but in a great measure also to 
the climate. When the wood has once been sea- 
soned, neither the heat nor humidity of the at- 
mosphere is ever sufficient to eflTect it materially. 
In good houses the doors have a strip of open 
brass work above the handle, that the servants 
may not soil them with their fingers. 

An Elnglishman delights to show his wealth ; 
every thing in his house, therefore, is expensive : 
a whde dwelling in our country is furnished at 
less cost than is bestowed here upon a single 
apartment The description of our common sit- 
ting room may be considered as a fair specimen* 
The whde floor is fitted with carpeting, not of the 
costliest kind, but both in texture and design far 
superior to what is seen in Spain. This remains 
down sununer and winter, though in summer our 
matting would be far more suitable, if the fashion 
were once introduced. Before the fire is a small- 
er carpet of difierent fabric and fleecy appear- 
ance, about two varas long, and not quite half as 
broad ; a fashion of late years which has become 
nniversal, because it is at once ornamental, com* 
fortable, and useful, preserving the larger one, 
which would else soon be worn out in that par- 
ticular part Of the fireplaces I have already 
spoken ; here the frontal is marble, and above is 
a looking-^ass the whole length of the mantle- 
piece, divided. into three compartments by gilt 
pillars which support a gilt architrave. On each 
side hang bell, ropes of coloured worsted* about 
the thickness of a man's wrist, the work of Mrs. 

J and her sister, which suspend knobs of 

polished spar. The fender is remarkable ; it con- 
sists of a crescent basket-work of wire, painted 
green, about a foot in height, topt with brass, and 
supporting seven brazen pillars of nearly the 
samehei^t, which also are surmonnted by a 
band of brass. This also is a late fashion, intro- 
duced in consequence of the numberless accidents 
occasioned by fire. Almost every newspaper con- 
tains an account that some woman has been burnt 
to death, and they are at last beginning to take 
some means of precaution. 

The chairs and tables are of a wood brought 
from Honduras, which is in great request here, of 
a fine dose grain, and a reddish brown colour, 
which becomes more beautiful as it grows darker 
with age. The history of this wood, of which 
the finer artides of furniture exdusively are made, 
is rather singular. A West-Indian captain about 
a century ago, brought over some planks as bal- 
last, and gave them to his brother. Dr. Gibbons, 
a physidan of great eminence, who was then 
building a house. The workmen, however, found 
the wood too hard for their tools, and it was 
thrown aside. Some time afterwards, his wife 
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wanted a box to hold candles, the doctor thought 
of his West^lndian wood, and in spite of the diffi- 
culty which was still found in working it, had the 
box made. He admired its colour and polish so 
much, that he had a bureau made of it also ; and 
this was thought so beautiful that it was shown 
to all his friends. Among others, the Duchess of 
Buckingham came to see it, and begged enough 
of the wood to make a bureau also. From that 
moment the demand was so great that it be- 
came a regular article of trade, and as long as the 
woods of Honduras last it is likely to continue so. 
There is reason to believe that the tree would 
grow in Elngland, as there are some flourishing 
plants in the neighbourhood of London, which 
have been raised from seed. Formerly the ta- 
bles were made of the solid plank ; but Elngliah 
ingenuity has now contrived to give the same ap- 
pearance at a far less cost of materials, by facing 
common deal with a layer of the fine wood not 
half a barleycorn in thickness. To give you an 
idea of the curiosity with which all these things 
are executed, is impossible ; nothing can be more 
perfect 

Our breakfast table is oval, large enough for 
eight or nine persons, yet supported upon one 
claw in the centre. This is the newest fashion ; 
and fashions change so often in these things, as 
well as in every thing else, that it is easy to know 
how long it is since such a house has been fitted 
up by the shape of the furniture. An upholder 
just now advertises Commodes^ dmsoU-tableSf OUo- 
mumtf Chditelonguea and Ck{ffbniers; what are all 
these? you ask. I asked the same question, and 
could find no person in the house who could an- 
swer me ; but they are all articles of the newest 
fashion, and no doubt all will soon be thought 
indispensably necessary in every well-furnished 
house. Here is also a nest of tables for the ladies, 
Consisting of four, one less than another, and each 
fitting into the one above it; you would take 
them for playthings from their slendemess and 
size, if you did not see how useful they find them 
for their work. A harpsichord takes up the mid- 
dle of one side of the room, and in the corners are 
screens to protect the face from the fire, of ma- 
hogany, with fans of green silk which spread 
like a flower, and may be raised or lowered at 
pleasure. A book-case standing on a chest of 
drawers completes the heavy furniture, it has 
glazed doors, and curtains of green silk within. 

But I should give you a very inadequate idea 
of an English room were I to stop here. Each 
window has blinds to prevent the by-passers from 
looking in ; the plan is taken from Uie Venetian 
blinds, but made more expensive, as the bars are 
fitted into a frame and move in grooves. The 
shutters fit back by day, and are rendered orna- 
mental by the gilt ring by which they are drawn 
open ; at night you perceive that you are in a land \ 
of house-breakers, by the contrivances for barring ' 
them, and the bells which are fixed on to alarm 
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the family in case the house should be attacked. 
On each side of the window the curtains hang m 
festoons, they are of rich printed cotton, lined with 
a plain colour and fringed ; the quantity they 
contain is very great Add to this a sconce o( 
the most graceful form, with six prints in gflt 
frames, and you have the whole scene beTore you. 
Two of these are NoePs views of Cadiz and Lis- 
bon ; the' others are from English history, and re- 
present the battles of the Boyne and ofLaHoguc^ 
the death of General Wolfe at auebec, and Wil- 
liam Penn treating with the Indians for his pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania. 

Let us proceed to the dining-room. Here the 
table is circular, but divides in half to leceive a 
middle part which lengthens it, and this so con- 
trived that it may be inade to suit any number of * 
persons from six to twenty. The sideboard is a 
massive piece of furniture ; formeriy a smgle slab 
of marble was used for this purpose, but now 
this has become one of the handsomest and most 
expensive articles. The glasses are arranged on 
it ready for dinner, and the knives and forks in 
two httle chests or cabinets, the spoons are be- 
tween them in a sort of urn ; every thing being 
made costly and ornamental. 

The drawing-room diflers chiefly from the 
breakfast pariour in having every thmg more ex- 
pensive, a carpet of richer fabric, sconces and 
mirrors more highly ornamented, and curtains of 
damask like the sofas and chairs. Two chande- 
liera with glass drops stand on the mantlepiece ; 
but in these we excel the En^sh : they have not 
the brilliancy of those* from the royal fabric at St 
Ildefonso. In this room are the p<Mtraits of J— - 
and his wife, by one of the best living artists, so 
admirably executed as to make me blush for the 
present state of the arts in SpaiiL 

Having proceeded thus far, I will go throu^ 

the house. J took me into his kitchen one 

day to show me what is called the kitchen-range^ 
which has been constructed upon the philoaopfai- 
cal principles of Count Rumford, a G^erman* 
philosopher, the first person who has applied 
scientific discoveries to the ordinary purposes of 
life. The top of the fire is covered with an iron 
plate, so that the flame and smoke, instead of as- 
cending, pass through bars on the one side, and 
there heat an iron front, against which the food 
may be roasted as well as by the fire itself; it 
passes on, heating stoves and boilers as it goes, 
and the smpke is not suflered to pass up the chim- 
ney till it can no longer be of any use. On the 
other side is an oven heated by the same fire, and 
vessels for boiling may be placed on the plate 
over the fire. The smoke finally sets a kind of 
wheel in motion in the chimney, which turns th» 
spit I could not but admire the comfort and 
cleanliness of every thing about the kitchen ; a 

* This is a miitaks of the Aothoi's* CooBt Rum- 
ford is an American,— Ta. 
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dresser as white as when the wood was new, the 
copper and tin vessels bri^t and burnished, the 
chain in which the spit plays bright; the plates 
and dishes ranged in order along the shelves, and 
I could not but wish that our dirty Domingo 
were here to take a lesson of En^ish cleanliness. 
There is a back kitchen in which all the dirty 
woA is done, into which water is conveyed by 
pipes. The order and cleanliness of every thing 
made even this room cheerful, though under 
ground, where the light enters only from an area, 
and the face of the sky is never seen. 

And now, for my own apartment, where I am 
now writing. It is on the second floor, the more 
therefore to my liking as it is less noisy, and I 
breathe in a fr»er atmosphere. My bed, thou^ 
neither covered with silk nor satin, has as much 
ornament as is suitable; silk or satin would not 
give that clean appearance which the EngUsh al- 
ways require, and which 1 have already learnt to 
delight in. Hence the damask curtains which 
were used in the last generation have given place 
to linens. These are full enough to hang in folds ; 
by day they are gathered round the bed-posts, 
which are light pillars of mahogany supporting a 
frame-work covered with the same furniture as 
the icurtains ; and valances are fastened round 
this frame, both withinside the curtains and with- 
out, and again round the sides of Uie bedstead. 
The blankets are of the natural colour of the 
wool, quite plain ; the sheets plain also. I have 
never seen them flounced nor laced, nor ever seen 
a striped or coloured blanket The counterpane 
is of all English manufactures the least tasteful ; 
it is of white cotton, ornamented with cotton knots, 
in shapes as graceless as the cut box in a gar- 
den. My window curtains are of the same pat- 
tern as the bed ; a mahogany press holds my 
clothes, an oval looking-glass, swunglength-ways, 
stands on the dressing table. A compact kind of 
chest holds the basin, the soap, the tooth brush, 
and water glass, each in a separate compartment ; 
and a looking-glass, for the purpose of shaving 
at, (for Englishmen usually shave themselves,) 
slips up and down behind, the water-jug and 
water-tiottle stand below, and the whole shuU 
down a-top, and closes in front like a cabinet 
The room is carpeted ; here I have my fire, my 
table, and my cassette ; here I study, and here 
' minute down every thmg which I see or learn 
— how industriously you will perceive, and how 
faithfully you who best know me will best know. 
My honoured father will say to all this, how 
many things are there here which I do not want? 
But you, my dear mother— I think I see you look- 
ing round the room while you say, how will Ma- 
nuel like to Jeave these luxuries and return to 
Bpain? How anxiously I wish to leave them, 
you will not easily conceive, as you have never 
fdt that longing love for your own country, which 
absence from it renders a passion, and almost 
a disease. 'Fortunate as I am in having such 



rare advantages of society and friendship, and 
happy as I am in the satisfaction wherewith I 
reflect every night that no opportunity of inquiry 
or observation has been lost during the day, still 
my greatest pleasure is to think how fast the days 
and weeks are passing on, and that every day I 
am one day nearer the time of my return. I 
never longed half so earnestly to return from 
Alcala, as I now do to enter my native place, to 
see the shield over the door- way, to hear the 
sound of our own water-wheel, of the bells of 
St Claras, of Domingo's viola at evening, to 
fondle my own dogs, to hear my own language, 
to kneel at mass in the church where I was bap- 
tized, and to see once more around me the faces 
of all whom I have known from infancy, and of 
all whom I love best 

I Ay* Dios de mi alma ! 
Saqueisme deacqui ! 
i Ay ! que Inglaterra 
. Ya no es para mi. 



LETTER ZV. 

English Meals. — Clumsy Method of Butchery.-^ 
Lord SomtnUU, — OueZ manner of killing cer- 
tamJhttmals. — Lttxwries of the Table, — Liquors, 

The English do not eat beef-steaks for break- 
fast as Ijring travellers have told us, nor can I 
find that it has ever been the custom. The break- 
fast table is a cheerful sight in this country : 
porcelain of their own manufactory, which excels 
the Chinese in elegance of form and ornament, is 
ranged on a Japan waiter, also of the country 
fabric ; for here they imitate every thing. The 
mistress sits at the head of the board, and op- 
posite to her the boiling water smokes and sings 
in an urn erf" Etruscan shape. The coflfee is con- 
tained in a smaller vase of the same shape ; (fr 
in a larger kind of tea-pot, wherein the grain is 
suspended in a bag ; but nothing is so detestable 
as an EInglishman's cofiee. 

The washing of our afler-dinner cupis would 
make a mixture as good ; the infusion is just 
strong enough to make the water brown and 
bitter. This is not occasioned by economy, 
though coffee is enormously dear, for these peo- 
ple are extravagant in the expenses of the table : 
they know no better, and if you tell them how it 
ought to be made, they reply, that it must be very 
disagreeable, and even if they could drink it so 
strong, it would prevent them from sleeping. 
There is, besides, an act of pariiament to prevent 
the English from drinking good coffee : they are 
not permitted to roast it themselves, and of course 

♦ Ah. God of my soul, take me from hence ! alas ! 
Enclaaa is not a country for me.-^TB., 
- 256 
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all the fresh and finer flavour evaporates m the 
warehouse. They make amends, however, by 
the excellence of their tea, which is still very 
cheap, though the ministry, in violation of an ex- 
plicit bargain, increased the tax upon it four-fold 
during the last war. This is made in a vessel 
of silver, or of a fine black porcelain : they do not 
use boiled milk with it, but cream instead in its 
fresh state, which renders it a very delightful be- 
verage. They eat theur bitter bread in various 
ways, either in thin slices, or toasted, or in small 
hot loaves, always with butter, which is the best 
thing in our country. 

The dinner hour is usually five : the labouring 
part of the community dine at one, the highest 
rank at seven, or even eight The quantity of 
meat which they consume is astonishing! I verily 
believe that what is dressed for one dinner here, 
would supply the same number of persons in Spain 
for a week, even if no fast days intervened. Every 
where you find both meat and vegetables in the 
same crude and insipid state. The potato ap- 
pears at the table all the year round : indeed the 
poor subsist so generally upon this root, tliat it 
seems surprising how they could have lived be- 
fore it was introduced from America. Beer is the 
common drmk. They take less wine than we do 
at dinner, and more after it ; but the custom of 
sitting for liours over the bottle, which was so 
prevalent of late years, has been gradually laid 
aside, as much from the gradual progress of the 
taxes as of good sense. Tea is served between 
seven and eight, in the same manner as at break- 
fast, except that we do not assemble round the 
table. Supper is rather a ceremony than a 
meal; but the hour afterwards, over our wine 
and water, or spirits, is the pleasantest in the 
day. « 

The old refinements of epicurean cruelty are no 
longer heard of, yet the lower classes are cruel 
from mere insensibility, and the higher ones, for 
want of thought, make no effort to amend them. 
The butchers and drovers in particular are a 
savage race. The sheep, which I have met on 
their way to the slaughter-house^ have frequently 
their faces smeared with their own blood, and ac- 
cidents from over-driven oxen are very common. 
Cattle are slaughtered with the clumsiest bar- 
barity : the butcher hammers away at the fore- 
head of the beast ; blow after blow raises a swell- 
ing which renders the following blows ineffectual, 
and the butchery is completed by cuttingthe throat. 
Great pains have been taken by a nobleman who 
has travelled in Spain to introduce our humane 
method of piercing the spine ; the effect has been 
little, and I have heard that the batchers have 
sometimes wantonly prolonged the sufferings of 
animals in his sight, for the pleasure of torment- 
ing a humanity which they think ridiculous. 
Oysters are eaten here alive. You see women 
in the streets, skinning eds while the creatures 
writhe OB the fork. They are thought delicious 
256 



here, and yet the English laugh at the French for 
eating frogs. Lobsters and craha are boiled alive, 
and sometimes roasted.! and carp, after having 
been scaled and gutted, will sometimes leap out 
of the stew-pan. If humanity is in better natures 
an instinct, no instinct is so easily deadened, and 
in tha mass of mankind it seems not to exist 

Roast beef has been heard of wherever the En- 
glish are known. I have more than once been 
asked at table my opinion of the roast beef of old 
England with a sort of smile, and in a tone as if 
the national honour were concerned in my reply. 
The loin of beef is always called Sir, which is the 
same as Sefior.^ Neither drunkenness nor 
gluttony can fairiy be imputed as national vices 
to this people ; and yet perhaps tJtkre is no other 
country where so much nice and curious attention 
is paid to eating and drinking, nor wherethe plea^ 
sures of the table are thought of such serious im- 
portance, and gratified at so great an expense. 
All parts of the worid are ransacked for an En- 
glishman's tableii Turtle are brought ahve from 
the West Indies, and their arrival is of so mnch 
consequence, that notices are immediately sent 
to the newspapers particulariy stating that they 
are in fine wder and lively. Wherever you dine 
since peace has been concluded, you see.a Peri- 
gord pie. India supplies sauces and cnny pow- 
der ; they have hams from Portugal and West- 
phalia ; rein-deer's tongues from Lapland ; caviar 
from Russia ; sausages firom Bologna ; macaroni 
from Naples; oil from Flcoence; olives from 
France, Italy, or Spain, at choice ; cheese finom 
Parma and Switzeriand. Fish come packed up 
in ice from Scotland for the London market, and 
the epicures here will not eat any mutton but 
what is killed in Wales. There is in this very 
morning's newspaper a notice from a shopkeeper 
in the Strand, ofiering to contract with any per- 
son who will send him game regulariy from 
France, Norway, or Russia.- 

The choice of inferior liquors is great ; but all 
are bad substitutes for the pure juice of the grape. 
You have tasted their beer in its best state, and 
cider you have drunk in Biscay. 

They have a beverage made from the bwds of 
the fic^tree and treade; necessity taught the 
American settlers to brew this detestable mix- 
ture, which is introduced here as a luxury. Fac 
titious waters are now also become fiuhionable ; 
sodar water particulariy, the fixed air of which 
hisses as it goes down your throat as cutting as a. 
razor, and draws tears as it comes up through the 
nose as pungent as a pinch of snuff The com- 
mon water is abominable ; it is either from a va- 
pid canal, m which all the rabble of the outskirts 
wash themselves in summer, or from the Thames, 
which receives all the filth of the dty. It is truly 
disgraceful that such a city should be without an 

* D. Manuel hat mistaken the word, which b Surw 
loin, quasi Super-lain^ — the upper part of it— Ta. 
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ttoqueduct At ^nat tablet the wine stands in 
ieei and you keep your glass imrerted in water. 
In Boiling are they so curious as in their wines, 
though rather in the quality than the Yaiiety. 
They even send H abroad to be ripened by the 
motion of the ship and by warmer climates ; you 
see aupencr'L(md0n-pick€d^partieulm''Eatt'Inttia 
Madeira advertised, every epithet of which must 
be paid for. 



LBTTBE XVI. 

infirmera. — Syttem upon wfdeh they acL—Jinee' 
difie$ of their Ra»&dily, — EvU of encouraging 
them, — EngOih Choraeter a Compound of Con- 
tnuHeHons, 

Thst talk here of our Holy Office as a dis- 
grace to the Spanish nation, when their own go- 
vernment is ten times more inquisitorial for the 
paltry purposes of revenue. Shortly after his 
last return from Spain, J — stcpt into a hosier's to 
buy a pair of gloves : the day was warm, and he 
laid his hat upon the counter : a well-dressed man 
came in after him for the same ostensible purpose, 
either learnt his name by inquiry or followed him 
till he had discovered it, and the next day my 
fiiend was summoned before a rnagistnte to an- 
swer a charge for wearing his hat without a 
stamp, it was in vain he pleaded that the hat 
had been purebased abroad ; he had been in 
EIngland more than six weeks,and had not bought 
a stamp to put into it, and therefore was fined in 
the full penalty. 

This species of espionage harwithin these few 
yeavB become a regular trade ; the laws are in 
some ii^stances so perplexed, and in othen so vex- 
atious, that matter for prosecution is never want- 
ing, and many of these familiars of the tax office 
are amassing fortunes by this in&mous business. 
The most lucrative method of practice is as fol- 
lows : a fellow surcharges half the people in the 
district ; that ie, he informs the tax commissioners 
that certain persons have given in a false account 
of their windows, dogs, horses, carriages, &c an 
offence for which the tax is treble, and half the 
surplus given to the informer. A day of appeal, 
however, is allowed for those who think they can 
justify themselves ; but so many have been ag- 
grieved, that when they appear together before 
the comoussioners there is not time to hear one 
in ten. Some of these persons live two, four, or 
six leagues from the place of appeal : they go 
tiiere a second* ^nd perhaps a third time in the 
hopes of redress ; the informer takes care, by new 
surcharges, to keep up the crowd, and the injur- 
ed persons find it at last less burthensome to pay 
the unjust fine than to be repeatedly at the tiou- 
ble and expenseof seeking justice in wain. 

There is nothing, homtamr dishononnM^ or 
Vol. VI.— 



Tillanous to which these srvttciMi arU not Aoof. 
One of them, on his fifst fettling ia the pioviaoe 
which he had chosen for the scene «f his cam- 
paigns, was invited to dinner by a neighbouring 
gentleman before his character was known ; the 
day he surcharged his host for another servant, 
because one of the men employed about his 
grounds had assisted in waiting at dinner. Ano- 
ther happening to lame his horse, borrowed one 
of a farmer to ride home : the farmer told him it 
was but an uneasy-going beast, as be was kept 
wholly for the cart, but rather than the gentleman 
should be distressed he would put the saddle on 
him ; he was surcharged the next day for keeping 
a saddle-horse as his reward — Can there be a 
more convincing proof of the excellent- police of 
England, and, what is still better, of the admira* 
ble efiect of w^-executed laws upon the people, 
than that such pests of society as these walk 
abroad among the very people whom they op- 
press and insult with perfect safety both by day 
and by night ? 

Government donot seem to be aware, that whea 
they ofier, premiums for treachery, they are oor*> 
rupting the morals of the people, and thereby 
weakening their own security. There is reason 
suflicientfor pardoning a criminal who confesses 
his own guilt and impeaches his accomplices; 
the course of law could not go on without it, and 
such men are already infamous. But no such 
plea can be alleged iu this case : it is a miserable 
excuse for encouraging informeie lo say that the 
taxes are so clumsily laid on iiatthey can easily 
be eluded. A far worse instance of this perni- 
cious practice occurs in the system of pressing 
men for the navy, wfaioh the English «OHfess to 
be the opprobrium of their country, while they re- 
gret it as inevitable. In ibe prodiamatioii issued 
upon these occasions, a reward is regularly ofler- 
edio all persons who will give iqfonnation where 
a sailor has hidden himselt 

The whole system of fin^and, from highest to 
lowest, is and has been one series of antagonisms ; 
struggle— struggle— -in every thing. c£eck and 
countercheck is the principle oi tbeir constitu- 
tion, which is the fesuH of centuries of oonton- 
tion between the crown and the people. The 
strug^e between the clergy and the lawyers um 
fettered their lands from feudal temivea. Their 
church is a half-and-half mixture of Catholicism 
and Puritanism. These oentosts beiMg over, it is 
now atrial between the government and the sub- 
ject, bow the one can lay on taxes, and how the 
other can elude them. 

This spirit of conttadi c tiQ n is .the chamctcr of 
the nation. They love to be at war, but do not 
love to pay for their amusemeot ; and now that 
they are at peace, they begin to complain that the 
newspapers are not woi^ reading, and Jrail at 
the French as if they really wished to beg^n again. 
There is not a peo^ upon the eaith who have a 
Untf love for thdr royu family than the £ngtial^ 
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yet they caricature them in the most open and in- 
solent manner. They boast of the freedom of 
the press, yet as surely and systematically punish 
the author who publishes any thing obnoxious, 
and the bookseller who sells it, as we in our 
country should prevent the publication. They 
cry out against intolerance, and burn down the 
houses of those whom they regard as heretics. 
They love liberty j go to war with their neigh- 
bours because they choose to become republicans 
and insist upon the ri^ht of enslaving the negroes. 
They hate the French, and ape all their fashions ; 
ridicule their neologisms and then naturalize 
them ; laugh at their inventions, and then adopt 
them ; cry out against their political measures, 
and then imitate them : the levy en masse, the 
telegraph,and the income-tax, are all from France. 
And the common people, not to be behindhand 
with their betters in absurdity, boast as heartily of 
the roast beef of Old £ngland as if they were 
not obliged to be content themselves with bread 
and potatoes. Well may punch be the favourite^ 
liquor of the English, — it is a truly emblematic 
compound of contrarieties. 



LBTTER XVII. 

The tocrd Home said to be pecuUar to the EngUsh. 
— Propriety of the assertion questioned, — Com- 
fort, — Cwricus Conveniences, — PockeUfender, — 
Hunting razors. 

Three are two words in their language on 
which these people pride themselves, and which 
they say cannot be translated. Home is the one, 
by which an Englishman means his house. As 
the meaning is precisely the same, whether it be 
expressed by one word or two, and the feeling as- 
sociated therewith is the same also, the advantage 
seems wholly imaginary ; for assuredly this mean- 
ing can be conveyed in any language without any 
possible ambiguity. In general, when a remark 
of this kind is made to me, if 1 do not perceive its 
truth, I rather attribute it to my own imperfect 
conception than to any fallacy in the assertion : 
but when this was said to me, I recollected the 
exquisite lines of Catullus, and asked if they were 
improved in the English translation : , 

Oquid solutis beatius curis. 
Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrine 
Lahore fesri, ventmus larem ad nostrum 
Dcsideratoque requiescimys lecto? 

We may with truth say that our word solar* is 
untranslaUUe, for the English have not merely 
no equivalent term, hut no feeling correspondent 

'* Soldr is the ikMf of a house. Hidalgo de soldr 
eoftocufo, if the phrase used for a man of old family. 
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to it That reverence for the seat of our aace** 
tors which with us is almost a religion, is whofly 
unknown here. But how can it be otherwise in 
a land where there is no pride of blood, and where 
men, who would be puzzled to trace the place of 
their grandfather's birth, are not unfrequently ele- 
vated to a level with the grandees ! 

The other word is comfort; it means aU the en- 
joyment and privileges of kome^ or which, when 
abroad, make no want of Aomfe; and here I most 
confess that these proud islanders have reason 
for their pride. In their social intercourse and 
their modes of life they have enjoyments which 
we never dream of. Saints and {Ailosophers 
teach us that they who have the fewest wants are 
the wisest and the happiest ; hut neither philoso- 
phers nor saints are in fiishion in England. It is ^ 
recorded of some old eastern tyrant, that he ofiered 
a reward for (he discovery of a new pleasure ; in 
like manner this nation offers a perpetual reward 
to those who will discover new wants for them, 
in the readiness wherewith they purehase any 
thing if the seller will but assure them that it is 
exceedingly convenient For instance, the con>- 
mon act of drawing a cork, a common screw was 
thought perfectly sufficient fot the purpose from 
the time when the bottles were invented till within 
the last twenty years. It was then found some- 
what inconvenient to exert the arm, that the wine 
was spoilt by shaking, and that the neck of the 
bottle might come off: to prevent these evils and 
this danger some ingenious fellow adopted the 
mechanical screw, and the cork was extimcted by 
the simple operation of turning a lever. Well ; 
this lasted for a generation, till another artificer 
discovered, with equal ingenuity, that it was ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to dirty the fingers by tak- 
ing off the cork ; a compound concave screw was 
therefore invented, first to draw the ooik and then 
to discharge it, and the profits of this useful in- 
vention are secured to the inventor by a patent 
The royal arms are affixed to this Patent-Com- 
pound-Concave-Corkscrew ; and the inventat^ 
in defiance to all future corkscrew makers, baa 
stamped upon it AV plus vitro, signifying that the 
art of making corkscrews can be carried no far- 
ther. The tallow candles which they burn h«e 
frequently require snuffing; and the common im- 
plement for this purpose had served thne out cf 
mind till within the present reign, the great epoch 
of the rise of manufactures and the decline of 
every thing else ; a machine was then invented to 
prevent the snuff fi:om fidling out upon the table ; 
another inventor supplanted this by using a r»> 
volving tube or cylinder, which could never be ao 
filled as to strain the spring ; and now a still more 
ingenious* mechanic proposes to make .snufien 
which shall, by their own act, snuff the candle 
whenever it is required, and so save all trooble 
whatever. One sort of knife is used for fish, an. 
other for butter, a third for dieese. Penknivee 
and scissors are not sufficient here ; they hare an 
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instrumait to make pens, and an instrument to 
clip the nails. They have a machine for slicing 
cucumbers ; one instrument to pull on the shoe, 
another to pull on the boot, another to button the 
knees of the breeches. Pocket-toasting-forks 
have been invented, as if it were possible to want 
a toasting-fork in the pocket; and even this has 
been exceeded by the fertile genius of a celebratp 
ed projector, who ordered a pocket-fender for his 
own use, which was to cost 200^ The article 
was made, but, as it did not please, payment was 
refused ; an action was in consequence brought, 
and the workman said upon the trial that he was 
very sorry to disoblige so good a customer, and 
would willingly have taken the thing back if 
there could be any chance of selling it, but that 
really nobody except the gentleman in question 
ever would want a pocket-fender. The same 
gentleman has contrived to have tli« whole set of 
tire-irons made hollow instead of solid ; to be sure, 
the cost is more than twenty-fold, but what is that 
to the convenience of holding a few ounces in 
the hand, when you stir the fire, instead of a 
few pounds ? This curious projector is said to 
have taken out above seventy patents for inven- 
tions equally ingenious and equally useful ; but 
a more extraordinary invention than any of his 
threescore and ten is that of the huntmg razor, 
with which you may shave yourself while ridmg 
full gallop. 

There is no end of these oddities ; but the num- 
ber of real conveniences which have been creat- 
ed by this indiscriminate demand for novelty is 
truly astonishing. These are the refinements of 
late years, the devices of a people made wanton 
by prosperity. It is not for such superfluities that 
the English are to be envied ; it is for their do- 
mestic habits, and for that unrestrained inter- 
course of the sexes, which, instead of producing 
tlie consequences we should expect, gives bhth 
not only to their greatest enjoyments, but also to 
their best virtues. 



LETTER XVIIl. 

Drunf-Lme Theatre.^The Wmter^i Talc-^Kenv- 
ble, — Mrs. Siddofu, — Don Juan, • 

There is nothing in a foreign land which a 
traveller is so little able to enjoy as the national 
theatre : though he may read the language with 
ease, and converse in it with little difficulty, still 
he cannot follow the progress of a story upon the 
stage, nor catch the jests, which set all around 
him in a roar, unless he has lived so long in the 
countiy that his ear has become perfectly natural- 
ized. Fully aware of this, I desired J to 

take me there on some evening when the drama 
would bo most intelligible to the sense of sight ; 
and we wont accordingly yesternight to see *' The 



Winter's Tale," a play of the famous Shakspeare, 
which has been lately revived for the purpose 
of displaying to advantage their two most cele- 
brated poformers, Kemble and his sister Mrs. 
Siddons. 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and James, the 
golden age of the English drama, London was 
not a tenth part of its present size, and it then 
contained seventeen theatres. At present there 
are but two. More would succeed, and indeed 
more are wanted, but these have obtained exclu- 
sive privileges. Old people say that the acting 
was better in their younger days, because there 
were more schools for actors ; and the theatres 
being smaller, the natural voice could be heard, 
and the natural expression of the features seen, 
and therefore rant and distortion were unneces- 
sary. They, however, who remember no other 
generation of actors than the present, will not be 
persuaded that there has ever been one more per- 
fect Be this as it may, all are agreed that the 
drama itself has wofully degenerated, though it ' 
is the only species of literary labour which is 
well paid. They are agreed also as to the cause 
of this degeneracy, attributing it to the prodigious 
size of the theatres. The finer tones of passion 
cannot be discriminated, nor the finer movements 
of the countenance perceived from the front, 
hardly from the middle of the house. Authors, 
therefore, substitute what is here called bro:td 
farce for genuine comedy ; their jests are made 
intelligible by grimace, or by that sort of mechan- 
ical wit which can be seen ;' comedy is made up 
of trick, and tragedy of processions, pageants, 
battles, and explosions. 

The two theatres are near each other, and 
tolerably well situated for the more fashionable 
and opulent parts of the town ; but buildings of 
such magnitude might have been made ornament- 
al to the metropdis, and both require a more open 
space before them. Soldiers were stationed at 
the doors ; and as we drew near we were impor- 
tuned by women with orangesi, and by boys to 
purchase a bill of the play. We went into the 
pit that I might have a better view of the house, 
which was that called Drury-lane, from the place 
where it stands, the larger and more beautiful of 
the two. The price here is three shiUingp and 
sixpence, about sixteen reales. The benches are 
not divided into single seats, and men and wo- 
men here and in all parts of the house sit promise 
cuously. 

I had heard much of this theatre, and was pro- 
pared for wonder ; still the size, the height, the 
beauty, the splendour, astonished me. Imagine 
a pit capable of holding a thousand persons, four 
tiers of boxes supported by pillars scarcely thick- 
er than a man's arm, and two galleries in front, 
the higher one at such a distance that they who 
are in it must be content to see the show without 
hoping to hear the dialogue ; the colours blue 
and silver, and the whole illuminated with chaQ« 
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delieni of cat glmss, nor partially nor parsimoni- 
oualy ; every part as distinctly seen as if in the 
noon Bunihine. Afler the first feeling of surprise 
and delight, i began to wish that a massier style 
of architecture had been adopted. The pillars, 
which are iron, are so slender as to give an idea 
of insecurity; their lightness is much admired, 
but it is disproportionate and out of place. There 
is a row of private boxes on each side of the pit, 
on a level with it ; convenient they must doubt- 
less be to those who occupy them, and profitable 
to the proprietors of the house, but they deform 
the theatre. 

The people in the galleries were very noisy be- 
fore the representation began, whistling and call- 
ing to the musicians; and they amused them- 
selves with throwing orange peel into the pit and 
upon the stage ; after the curtain drew up they 
were sufficiently silent The pit was soon filled ; 
the lower side- boxes did not begin to fill till to- 
wards the middle of the first act, because that part 
of the audience is too fashionable to come in time ; 
the back part of the front boxes not till the half 
play; they were then filled with a swarm of 
prostitutes, and of men who came to meet them. 
In the course of the evening there were two or 
three quarrels there, which disturbed the perform- 
ance, and perhaps ended in duels the next morn- 
ing. The English say, and I believe they say 
truly, that they are the most moral people in Eu- 
rope; but were they to be judged by their 
theatres, — I speak not of the representation, but 
of the manners which are exhibited by this part 
of the audience, — it would be thought that no 
people had so little sense of common decorum, or 
paid so little respect to public decency. 

No prompter was to be seen ; the actors were 
perfect, and stood in no need of his awkward 
presence. The story of the drama was, with a 
little assistance, easily intelligible to me ; not in- 
deed by the dialogue ; for of that I found myself 
quite unable to understand any two sentences to- 
gether, scarcely a single one ; and when I look- 
ed afterwards at the printed play, I perceived that 
the difficulty lay in the peculiarity of Shakspeare's 
language, which is so antiquatead, and still more 
so perplexed, that few even of the English them- 
selves can thoroughly understand their favourite 
author. The tale, however, is this : Polixenea, 
king of Bohemia, is visiting his friend Leontes, 
king of Sicily ; he is about to take his departure ; 
Leontes presses him to stay a while longer, but 
in vain — urges the request with warmth, and is 
still refused; then seta bis queen to persuade 
him ; and perceiving that she succeeds, is seized 
with sudden jealousy, whioh in the progress of 
the scene becomes so violent that he orders one 
of his courtiers to murder Polixenes. This 
courtier acquaints Polixeneswitb his di^ngerjand 
flies with him. Leontes liirows the queen into 
prison, whore she is delivered of a daughter ; he 
orders the child to be bumtj his nMffjjdnntii le- 



monstrate against this barbarous MDteaM^ sni 
he then sends one of them to carry it out of fas* 
dominions, and expose itin some wild pUos. He 
has sent messengers to Delphos to consult the 
oracle ; but instead of waiting for their return to 
confirm his suspicions or to disprove them, he 
brings the queen to trial. During the trial thoL 
messengers arrive, the answer of the gpd is open* 
ed, and found to be that the queen is innocent, 
the child legitimate, and that Leontes will be with- 
out an heir unless this which is lost shall be 
found. Even this fiuls to convince him; but 
immediately tidings come in that the prince, hii 
only son, has died of anxiety for his mother ; the 
queen at this faints, and is carried off; and her 
woman comes in presently to say that she is dead 
alsa 

Thecourtier meantime lands with the child upon 
the coast of Bohemia, and there leaves it : a bear 
pursues him across the stage, to the great ddig^ 
of the audience, and eats him out of their sight; 
which is doubtless to their great disappointment. 
The slup is lost mth all on board in a storm, a&4 
thus no clue is left for discovering the princess* 
Sixteen years are now supposed to elapse be* 
tween the third and fourth acts : the lost child, 
Perdita, has grown up a beautiful shepherdess, 
and the son of PoUxenes has proqjiised marriage 
to her. He proceeds to espouse her at a ahsep* 
shearing feast ; where a pedlar, who picks pocket8| 
excites much merriment Polixenes aiid Caimllo, 
the old courtier who had preserved his life, art 
present in disguise, and prevent the contract 
Camillo, longing to return to his own country, 
persuades the prince to fly with his beloved to 
Sicily : he then goes with the king in pursuit of 
them. The old shepherd, who had broo^ up 
Perdita as his own diild, goes in company with 
her ; he produces the things which he had found 
with her ; she is thus discovered to be the lost 
daughter of Leontes, and the oracle is accom* 
plished. But the greater wonder is yet to coibe^ 
As Leontes still continues to bewail the loss of 
his wife, Paulina, the queen's woman, promises 
to show him a statue of her, painted tdHhe life, 
the work of Julio Romano, that painter having 
flourished in the days when Bohemia was a mari- 
time country, and when kings thereof were uee^ 
to consult Uie oracle of ApoUo, being idolators. 
This statue proves to be the queen herself who 
begii^ to move to slow music, and comes down 
to her husband. And then, to conclude the play, 
as it was the husband of this woman who ha* 
been eaten by the bear, old Camillo is given her 
that she may be no loser. 

Far be it from me to judge of Sh^speare by 
these absurdities, which are all that I can underr 
stand of the play. While, however, th^ Engliab 
tolerate such, and are pleased not merely in spitq 
of them, but with them, it would become their 
travellers not to speak with quite so much coi^ 
tempt of th0 Spaaiih t^«atE9* Tb»t ^M^ofwoi 
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w«t a gratt dramatiflt, iiotwithataiidiDg his Win- 
ter's Tale, 1 believe ; just as I know Cervantes 
to have been a ^reat man thoogh be wrote El 

But you cannot imagine any thing more im- 
pressive than the finer parts of this representa- 
tion : the workings of the king's jealousy, the dig- 
nified grief and resentment of the queen temper- 
ed with compassion for her husband's phrensy, 
and the last scene in particular, which surpassed 
whatever I could have conceived of theatrical ef- 
fect The actress who personated the queen is 
acknowledged to be perfect in her art ; she stood 
leaning upon a pedestal with one arm, the other 
hanging down — the best Grecian sculptor could 
not have adjusted her drapery with more grace, 
nor have improved the attitude ; and when she 
began to move, though this was what the specta- 
tors were impatiently expecting, it gave eveiy 
person such a start of delight as the dramatist 
himself would have wished, though the whole 
merit must be ascribed to the actress. 

The regular entertainments on the English 
stage consist of a play of three or five acts, and 
an afterpiece of two ; interludes are added on 
benefit nights. The afterpiece this evening was 
Don Juai^ our old story of the reprobate cavalier 
and the statue, here represented wholly in panto- 
mime. Nothing could be more insipid than all 
the former part of this drama, nothing more dread- 
ful, and indeed unfit for scenic Tepresentation, 
than the catastrophe; but either the furies of 
.£Bchylus were more terrible than European 
devils, or our christian ladies are less easily frights 
ened than the women of Qreece, for this is a fa- 
vourite spectacle every where. I know not whe- 
ther the invention be origin^ly ours or the Ita- 
lians ; be it whose it may, the story of the statue 
is in a high style of fancj, truly fine and terrific. 
7he sound of his marble footsteps upon the 
stage struck a dead silence through the house. 
It is to this machinery that the popularity of the 
piece is owing; and in spite of the dulness 
which precedes this incident, and the horror 
which follows it, I do not wonder that it is popu- 
lar. Still it would be decorous in £lnglish writers 
to speak with a little less disrespect of the Span- 
ish stage, and of the taste of a Spanish audience, 
while their own countrymen continue to repre- 
sent and to delight in one of the most monstrous 
of all dramas. 

The representation began at seven ; and the 
meals in London are so late, that even tUs is com- 
plained of as inconveniently early. We did not 
reach home till after midnight. 



LETTER XIZ. 

EngHsh Chvrth Serviee^^Bmns of Maniage,— 
Jncenven^e oj having the Sermon a regular 



part— Sermoat m orHde pf Trade.--Pcfvim 
iVeacA«rf.— jPrtMti Ckupeli, 

Tbb ceremonies of the English church service 
are soon described. Imagine a church with one 
altar covered with crimson velvet, the Creed and 
the Decalogue over it in golden letters, over these 
the Hebrew name of God, or the L H. S. at the 
pleasure of the painter, and half a dozen winged 
heads about it, clumsily painted, or more clum- 
sily carved : the nakedness of the other walls con- 
cealed by a gallery; an organ over the door, 
and below it, immediately fronting the priest, a 
clock. Here also in some conspicuous place is 
a tablet to record in what year the church was 
repaired or beautified, and to perpetuate the 
names of the churchwardens at that time in let- 
ters of gold. Another tablet enumerates, but in 
faded lettering and less conspicuous situation, 
all the benefactors to the parish ; that is, all who 
have left alms to the poor or fees to the minister 
for. an anniversary sermon. The gallery and the 
area of the church are divided into pews, as they 
are called, by handsome mahogany partitions, 
within which the rich sit upon cushioned seats, 
and kneel on hassocks, while the poor stand in 
the aisle and kneel upon the stones. These 
pews are usually freeholds attached to houses b 
the parish. In towns a rent is exacted for them : 
and in private cbapds, of which I shall speak 
hereafter, the whole income is derived from them 
as in a theatre. The reading desk of the priest is 
under the pulpit, and under it that of the clerk ; 
there are no other assistants except the sexton and 
his wife, who open the pews, and expect a fee for ac- 
commodating a stranger wilh a seat The priest 
wears a surplice ; the clerk is no otherwise dis- 
tinguished from the laity than as he has a stronger 
voice than usual, reads worse than other people, 
that is, more like a boy at a village school, and 
more frequently speaks through the nose. The 
Catholic church has no corresponding office ; he 
is to the congregation what the leader of the 
band is to an orchestra. 

Some part of the service is repeated by the 
clerk and the people after the priest ; with o^ers, 
as the psalms and all the hymns, they proceed 
alternately, verse by verse; the priest reads the 
scripture lessons and many of the prayers alone: he 
also reads the litany, and the clerk and congre- 
gation make the petition at the end of every 
clause. There is nothing in the liturgy to whicb 
a Catholic must necessarily object, except the 
absolution ; and with respect to that, his objec- 
tion would be to the sense in which it is taken, 
not to that which it was intended to convey. 
After the first lesson the organist relieves the 
priest by playing a tune, good or bad according 
to his own fancy. This is an interlude of mo- 
dem interpolation, which would have shocked the 
protestantsin those days when their priests were 
more zealous and longer winded. At the end of 
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what ifl properiy called the morning service, 
though on the Sunday it is but the first part of 
three, a portion of the Psalms, in vile verse, is 
given out by the clerk and sung by the whole 
congregation : the organ seems to have been in- 
troduced in ail opulent churches to hide the hide- 
ous discord of so many untuned and unmusical 
voices, and overpower it by a louder strain. A 
second part follows, which is usually performed 
beside the altar, but this is at the option of the 
officiating priest ; in this the congregation and 
their leader have little more to do than to cry 
Amen, except that they repeat the Nicene Creed ; 
this part also is terminated by psalm-singing, 
during which the priest exchanges his white 
vestment for a black one, and ascends the pul- 
pit He begins with a short prayer, of which the 
form is left to himself: he then proceeds to the 
sermon. In old times a' sermon was a serious 
thing, both for the preacher and the hearers ; the 
more the better was the maxim in the days of 
fanaticism, and when the sands of one hour were 
run out the people heard with pleasure the invita- 
tion of the preacher to take another glass with 
him. But times are changed ; the hour-glass has 
disappeared, the patience of a congregation is 
now understood to last twenty minutes, and in 
this instance short measure is preferred. Imme- 
diately after the valediction the organ strikes up a 
loud peal, with much propriety, as it drowns the 
greetings and salutations which pass from one 
person to another. The litany and the whole of 
the second part areomitted in the evening service. 

Thus you perceive, that having apostatized and 
given up the essentials of religion, the schisma- 
tics have deprived divine service of its speciBc 
meaning and motive. It is no longer a sacrifice 
for the people. The congregation assemble to 
say prayers, which might as well be said in their 
oratories, and to hear sermons which might more 
conveniently be read at home. Nothing is done 
which might not be done with the same propriety 
in a chamber as in a church, and by a layman as 
by a priest 

A curious legal form is observed in the midst 
of the. service ; the priest reads a list of all the 
persons io the parish who are about to be mar- 
ried. This is done three successive Sundays, that 
if any person should be acquainted with any ex- 
isting impediment to the marriage he may declare 
it in time. The better classes avoid this public 
city by obtaining a license at easy expense. 
Those of high rank choose to be married at their 
own houses, a license for which can be obtained 
from only the primate. In Scotland, where the 
schismatics succeeded in abolishing all the decen- 
cies as well as the ornaments of religion, this is 
the uik versal practice ; the sacrament of marriage 
may be celebrated in anj place by any person in 
that country, and the whole funeral ceremony 
there consists in diggmg a bole and putting the 
body into it! 



Of the service of this heretical church, audi fls 
it is, the sermon seems to be regarded as the 
most important part ; children are required to re- 
member the text, and it is as regular a thing &r 
the English to praise the discourse when they are 
going out of church, as it is to talk of their health 
immediately before, and of the weather imraedi-* 
ately afterwards. The founders of the schism 
did not foresee the inconvenience of always at- 
taching this appendage to prayers and forms 
which the fathers of the church indited and enact- 
ed under the grace of the Holy Spirit, and which 
even they had grace enough to leave uncomipted, 
though not unmutilated. To go through these 
forms and ofier up these petitions requires in the 
priest nothing more than the commonest learning ; 
it is, indeed, one of the manifold excellencies of 
the true church, that the service can neither be 
made better nor worse by him who performs it 
But here, where a main part consists of a compo- 
sition merely human, which is designed to edify 
and instruct the people, more knowledge and 
more talents are necessary than it is reasonable 
to expect in every priest, or indeed possible to 
find. You may suppose that this inconvenience 
is easily remedied, that only those persons wodd 
be licensed to preach whom the bishop had ap« 
proved as well qualified, and that all othora would 
be enjoined to read the discourses of those schia- 
matical doctors whom their schismatical church 
had sanctioned. Something tike this was at first 
intended, and a book of homilies set forth by au- 
thority. Happily these have become obsdete. 
I say happily, because, having been composed in 
the first years of the schism, they abound with ca- 
lumnies against the faith. The people now ex- 
pect original composition from their priests, let 
their ability be what it may ; it would be regud" 
ed as a confession of incapacity to take a book 
into the pulpit ; and you may well suppose, if we 
in Spain have more preachers than are good, 
what it must be in a country where every prieet 
is one. 

The sermon is read, not recited nor delivered 
extemporaneously ; which is one main difference 
between the regular English clergy and the sec- 
tarians. It has become a branch of trade to sup- 
ply the priests with^scourscs, and sermons n\ay 
be bespoken upon any subject, at prices propor- 
tioned to the degree of merit required, which is 
according to the rank of the congregation to whom 
they are to be addressed. One clergyman of 
Cambridge has assisted his weaker brethren by 
publishing outlines which they may fill up, and 
which he calls skeletons of sermons ; another of 
higher rank, to accommodate them still further, 
prints discourses at full, in the written alphal^et, 
so as to appear like manuscript to such of the 
congregation as may chance to see them. The 
manuscripts of a deceased clerg3rman are often 
advertised for sale, and it is usually added to the 
iioti<^^UMttbir^ai«waa«atedori^iial; that k^ 
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that JI0 other copies have heen add which might 
betray the secret Thes^ shifts, however, are 
not resorted to by the more respectable clergy ; 
it is not uncommon for these to enter into a coin* 
mercial treaty with their friends of th% profession, 
and exchange their compositions. But even with 
this reinforcement, the regular stock is usually 
but scanty ; and if the memory of the parishioners 
be good enough to last two years, or perhaps half 
the time, they recognize their old acquaintance at 
their regular return. 

If, however, this custom be burthensome to 
one part of the clergy, they who. have enough 
talents to support more vanity fan not to profit 
by it, and London is never without a certain 
Dumber of popular preachers. I am not now 
speaking of those who are popular among the 
sectarians, or because they introduce sectarian 
doctrines into the church ; but of that specific 
character among the Tegular English clergy, 
which is here denominated a popuhur preacher. 
You may well imagine that, as the tree is known 
by its fruits, I have not a Luis de Grenada, nor 
an Antonio Yieyra, to describe. Threadbare 
garments of religious poverty, eyes weakened by 
incessant tears of contrition or of pious love, and 
cheeks withered by fasting and penitence, would 
have few charms for that part of the congregation 
for whom the popular preacher of London curls 
his forelock, studies gestures at his looking-glass, 
takes lessons from some stage-player in his cham- 
ber, and displays his white hand and white hand- 
kerchief in the pulpit The discourse is in charac- 
ter with the oraror ; nothing to rouse a slumbering 
conscience, nothing to alarm the soul at a sense of 
its danger, no difficulties expounded to confirm the 
wavering, no mighty truths enforced to rejoice 
the faithful, — to look for theology here would be* 
seeking pears from the elm ;•— only a little smooth 
morality, such as Turk, Jew, or Infidel, may lis- 
ten to without offence, sparkling with metaphors 
and similes, and rounded off with a text of scrip- 
ture, a scrap of poetry, or, better than either, a 
quotation from G^sian. — To have a clergy ex- 
empt from the frailties of human nature is impos- 
sible ; but the true church has effectually secured 
hers from the vanities of the world ; we may 
sometimes have to grieve because the wolf has 
put on the shepherd^s cloak, but never can have 
need to blush at seeing the monkey in it 

These gdntlemen have two ends in view, the 
main one is to make a fortune by marriage,^ne 
of the evils this of a married clergy. It was^ for- 
merly a doubt whether the red coat or the black 
one, the soldier or the priest, had the best chartce 
with the ladies ; if, on the one side, there was va- 
lour, there was learning on the other ; but since 
volunteering has made scarlet so conmion, black 
carries the day; — eedunt arma toga, llie cus- 
toms of Gngkuid do not exclude the clergyman 

* Pedir peras al olma. 



from any species of amusement; the popular 
preacher is to be seen at the theatre, and at the 
horse-race, bearing his part at the concert and the 
ball, making his court to old ladies at the card- 
table, and to young ones at the harpsichord : and 
in this way, if he does but steer clear of any fla- 
grant crime or irregularity (which is not always 
the case; for this order, in the heretical hie- 
rarchy, has had more than one Lucifer,) he ge- 
nerally succeeds in finding some widow, or wan- 
ing spinster, with weightier charms than youth 
and beauty. 

His other object is to obtain what is called a 
lectureship in some wealthy parish ; that is, to 
preach an evening sermon on Sundays, at a later 
hour than the regular service, for which the pa* 
rishioners pay by a subscription. As this is an 
addition to the established service, at the choice 
of the people, and supported by them at a volun- 
tary expense, the appointment is in their hands 
as a thing distinct from the cure ; it is decided by 
votes, and the election usually produces a contest, 
which is carried on, with the same ardour, and 
leaves behind it the same sort of dissention among 
friends and neighbours as a contested election for 
parliament But the height of the popular 
preacher's ambition is to obtain a chapel of his 
own, in which he rents out pews and single seats 
by the year ; and here he does not trust wholly 
to his own oratorical accomplishments ; he wiU 
have a finer tuned i^rgan than his neighbour, 
singers better trained, double doors, and stoves of 
the newest construction, to keep it comfortably 
warm. I met one of these chapel- proprietors in 
company ; self-complacency, good humour, and 
habitual assentation to every body he met with, 
had wrinkled his face into a perpetual smile. He 
said he had lately been expending all his ready 
money in religious purposes : this he aflerwards 
explained as meaning that he had been fitting up 
his chapel ; "and I shall think myself very badly 
off," he added, '^ if it does not bring meinfifly per 
cent»' • 



LETTER XX. 

Irreverence of tlu English towards the Virgin Jtfs* 
ry and the Saints. — Want of Ceremonies in their 
Church, — Festival Ikmities, — Traces of CaVuh 
licism in their Language mid Oaths. — Disbelief of 
Purgatory. — Fatal Consequences of this Error. — 
Supposed Advantages of the Schism examined.^ 
Clergy not so numerous as formerly. 

The religion of the English approaches more 
nearly than I had supposed, in its doctrines, to the 
true faith ; so nearly indeed, in some instances, 
that it would puzzle these heretics to explain the 
difference, or to account for it where it exists. 
With respect to the holiest sacrament, they admit 
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tbat the body Mid Wood of CWist b Terily snd 
indeed taken, and yet they deny the real presence. 
They give absolntion regularly in their chorch 
service, upon a public and general confession, 
which is equivalent to no ooafession at all They 
accredit the miracles of the Brst two or three cen- 
turies, and no others ; as if miracles were not 
just as well authenticated, and just as necessary 
in succeeding ages, or, as if it were possible to 
say, Thus far shalt thou believe and no farther. 
They profess to believe in the communion of 
saints, though in fact they believe not in any 
saints; and they say that the Uoly Catholic 
Church subsisted in the Waldenses and Albigen- 
ses, for to these miserable wretches they trace the 
origin of the great schism. It is as extraordinary 
as it is lamentable to see bow they have reduced 
every thing to a mere eopirf tnoHimm. 

One of the things which most indicates their 
blindness is their total want of all reverence for 
Mary the roost pure. Believing her to be indeed 
the immaculate mother of God, they honour her 
wilh no festivals, no service, net a single prayer; 
nor have they the slightest feeling of adoration or 
love for a being so infinitely lovely and adorable. 
The most obscure saint in the calendar has more 
respect in Spain than is shown here to tho most 
holy Virgin ! St Joseph is never mentioned, nor 
thought of ; they scarcely seem to know that such 
a person ever existed. The Apostles are just so 
far notiqed that no business is transacted at the 
public offices upon their festivals, and this is all ; 
no procession is made, nobody goes to church ; 
in fact, nobody remembers ^at the day is a festi- 
val, except the clerks who find it a holiday ; (or 
these words are not synonymous in Elngjand. 
Hohday means nothing more here than a day of 
cessation from business, and a schoolboy's vaca- 
tion. The very meaning of the word is forgotten. 

Nothing can be conceived more cold and un- 
impassioned and uninteresting than all the forms 
of this false Church. No vestments except the 
surplice and the cassock, Ae one all white, the 
other all black, to which the bishops add nothing 
but lawn sleeves. Only a single altar, and that 
almost naked, without one taper, and without 
the great and adorable Mystery. Rarely a pic- 
ture, no images, the few which the persecutors 
left in the nichor of the old cathedrals are muti- 
lated ; no lamps, no crucifix, not even a cross to 
be seen. If it were not for the Creed and the 
Ten Conunandments, which are usually written 
over the altar, one of these heretical places of 
worship might as soon be taken for a mosque as 
for a church. The service is equally bald ; no 
genuflections, no crossings, no incense, no eleva- 
tion ; and their music, when they have any, is 
BO monstrous that it seems as if the Father of 
Heresy had perverted their ears as well as thtkr 
hearts. 

The church festivals, however, are not entirely 
nno he er ved; tho^glitht lta|^ wiU Ml praj^ 



they will eat; and, acoocdipj^y, they hav«9 {Miw 
ticular dainties for all the great holidays; On 
Shrove Tuesday they eat what they call pancakes, 
which are a sort of wafer fried or made smaller 
and thicker^th currants or apples, in which case 
they are called fritters. For Mid Lent Sunday 
they have huge plum-cakes, crusted with sogv 
like snow ; for Gk>od Friday, hot buns, marked 
with a cross, for breakfast ; the only relic of reli- 
gion remaining among all their customs. These 
buns will keep for ever without becoming mouldy, 
by virtue of the holy sign being impressed upOD 
them. I havi^also been credibly informed, that 
in (he province of Herefordshire a pious woman 
annually makes two upon this day, the crumbs of 
which are a sovereign remedy for diarrbosa. PecH 
pie come far and near for this precious medicine, 
which has never been known to fail ; yet even 
miracles produce no eflect On the feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel every body must eat 
goose for dinner: and on the Nativity turkey, 
with what they call Christmas pies. They have 
the cakes again on the festival of the kings. 

Some traces of Catholicism may occasionally 
be observed in their language. Their words 
Christmas and Candlemas show that there waa 
once a time when they were in the tight vray. 
The five wounds are corrupted into a passionate 
exclanuition, of which they who use it know nc* 
the awful meaning. There is another instance, 
so shocking as well as ridiculous, that I almost 
tremble to write it The word for swine in this 
language differs little in its pronunciation from 
the word Pix : it is well known how infamooa 
these people have at all times been for the prac*' 
tice of swearing : they have retained an oath by 
this sacred vessel, and yet so completely forgot- 
ten even the meaning of the word, that they say 
Please the Pigs instead of the Pix. They also 
still preserve in their oaths the names of some 
pagan Divinities whom their fathers worship- 
ped, and of whom perhaps no other traoea 
remain. The Deuce is one, the Lord-Hairy 
another : there is also the Living- Jingo, GU>r, and 
Groles. The Pagan Gtoths had no such idols: ao 
probably these were adored by the Celtic inhabit* 
ants of the island. 

With us, every thing is calculated to remind as 
of religion. We cannot go abroad without see- 
ing some representation of Purj^tory, some cross 
which marks a station, an image of Mary the 
most pure, or a crucifix—without meeting priest, 
or monk, or friar, a brotherhood busy in their work, 
of charity, or the most holy sacrament under its 
canopy borne to redeem and sanctify the dying 
sinner. - In your chambw the beHs of the chorch 
or convent reach your ear, or the voice of one 
begging alms for the souls, or the chant of the 
priests in procession. Your babe's first play-> 
thing in his nurse's rosaiy. The festivals of the 
church cannot pass unnoticed, because they re- 
gulate the econoiKjF efy««r tahU ; aad they can- 
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aoC be negloeted without reprooffrom the confessori 
who is a father to every individual in the family. 
There is nothing of all this in England. The cler- 
gy here are as little distinguished from the laity 
in their dress as in their lives; they are con- 
fined to black, indeed, but with no distinction of 
make, and black is a fashionable colour ; the only 
difference is that they wear no tail, though their 
heads are ornamented with as much care as if 
they had never been eichorted to renounce the 
vanities of the world. Here are no vespers to 
unite a whole kingdom at one time in one feeling 
of devotion : if the bells are heard, it is because 
bell-ringing is the popular music As for Pur- 
gatory, it is well known that ail the heretics re- 
ject it; by some inconceivable absurdity they 
believe that sin may deserve eternal punishment, 
and yet cannot deserve any thing short thereof, 
— as if there were no degrees of criminality. In 
like manner they deny all degrees of merit, con- 
fining the benefit of every man's good works to 
himself; confounding thus all distinctions of 
piety ; or, to speak more truly, denying that there 
is any merit in good vrorks ; that is, that good 
work can be good ; and thus they take away all 
motives for goodness. 

Oh how fatal is this error to the living and to 
the dead ! An Englishman has as little to do 
with religion in his death as in his life. No 
tapers are lighted, no altar prepared, no sacrifice 
performed, no confession made, no absolution 
given, no unction administered : the priest rarely 
attends; it is sufficient to have the doctor and 
tlie nurse by the sick bed : so the body be attend- 
ed the soul may shift for itself. Every thing ends 
with the funeral ; they think prayers for the dead 
are of no avail ; and in this, alas ! they are unwit- 
tingly right, for it is to be feared their dead are in 
the place from whence there is no redemption. 

AH the ties which connect us with the World 
of Spirits are cut off by this tremendous heresy. 
If prayers for the dead were of no further avail 
than as the consolation of the living, their advan- 
tage would even then be incalculable ; for what 
consolation can be equal to the belief that we are 
by our own earnest expressions of piety alleviating 
the sufierings of our departed friends, and accele- 
rating the commencement of their eternal happi- 
ness ! Such a belief rouses us from the languor of 
sorrow to the performance of this active duty, the 
performance of which brings li'ith it its own reward: 
we He now that they for whom we mourn and inter- 
cede are sensible of these proofs of love, and that 
from every separate prayer thus directed they de- 
rive more real and inestimable benefit, than any 
services, however essential, could possibly impart 
to the living. And what a motive is this for us to 
train up our children in the ways of righteousness, 
that they, in tlieir turn, may intercede for us when 
we stand most in need of intercession. Alas I the 
accursed Luther and his accomplices seem to have 
barred up every avenue to heaven. 
9* 



They, however, boast oftheaiivantagea obtain- 
ed by the schism, which they think proper to 
call the reformation. The three points oo which 
they especially congratulate themselves, are, the 
privilege of having the ecriptorcs in their own 
tongue ; of the cup for the congregation ; and of 
the marriage of the clergy. As for the first, it is 
altogether imaginary ; the Church does not pro- 
hibit its members fronl translating the Bible ; it 
only enjoins that they translate from the approved 
version of the Vulgate, lest any errors should 
creep in from ignorance of the sacred language, or 
misconception, or misrepresentation; and the 
wisdom of this injunction has been sufilieiently 
evinced. The privilege of the cup mi£;ht be 
thought of little importance to a people who think 
80 lightly of the Eucharist ; but as they have pre- 
served so few sacraments, they are right to make 
the most of what they have. The marriage of 
the clergy has the eflTect of introducing poverty . 
among them, and rendering it, instead of a vo- 
luntary virtue, the punishment of an heretical 
custom. Most of tlw inferior clergy are miser- 
ably poor; nothing, indeed, can be conceived 
more deplorable than the situation of those among 
them who have large families. They are debar- 
red by their profession from adding to their scanty 
stipends by any kind of labour ; and the people, 
knowing nothing of religious poverty, regard 
poverty at all times more as a crkne than a mis- 
fortune, and would despise an apostle if he came 
to them in rags. 

during the last generatioR, it was the ambi- 
tion of those persons in the lower mnks of so- 
ciety, who were just above the peasantry, to make 
one of their sons a clergyman, if they fancied he 
had a talent for learning. But times have changed, 
and the situation of a clergyman, who has no 
family interest, is too unpromising to be any 
longer an object of envy. They, who would have 
adventured in the church formerly, now become 
commercial adventurers : in consequence, com- 
merce is now far more overstocked with adven- 
turers than ever the church has been, and men are 
starving as clerks instead of as curates. I have 
heard that the master of one of the free grammar 
schools, who, twenty years ago used to be seek- 
ing what they call curacies for his scholars, and 
ha^d always many more expectants than he could 
supply with churches, has now applicants for five 
curates, and cannot find one to accept the situa- 
tion. On the contrary, a person in this great city 
advertised lately for a cleric ; the salary was by 
no means large, nor was the situation in other re- 
spects particularly desirable; yet he had no 
fewer than ninety applicants. 
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England* — Quern ^ne*s Farthingt,—Male Tor^ 
toUe-sheU Cat.'-Collectors.—The King of Col- 
tutors, 

TcsTERDAT I Went to see a show of tulips, as 
it is called, about three miles from town. The 
bed in which they were arranged, each in its 
separate pot, was not less than 6fty varas in 
length, covered with a linen awning the whole 
way, and with linen curtains at the sides, to be 
let down if the wind should be violent, or the rain 
beat in. The first sight of this long gallery of 
flowers was singular and striking ; and faint as 
the odour of the tulip is, the many thousands 
which were here collected together, formed a 
very perceptible and sweet fragrance. The few 
persons present were brother florists, or amateurs 
of the science, and the exhibitor himself was a 
diaracter quite new to me. Never before had I 
seen such perfect and complete enjoyment as this 
man took in his tulips ; he did not seem to have 
a single wish, or thought, or idea, beyond them ; 
bis whole business from one end of the year to 
tile other was to nurse them up, and here they 
were in full bloom and beauty. The price of one 
be told us was twenty guineas, another only ten : 
some were forty, fi^y, as high as a hundred ; 
there was one on which no price could be set, — 
he did not know its value, — ^indeed it was invalu- 
able. We saw Julius Caesar, and the Great 
Mogul, and Bonaparte, and St George, and the 
Duke of Marlborough. " This," said he, " is 
poor Louis XVI. — there's Pompey j — th^'s 
Washington ; he^s a grand fellow !" and he look- 
ed up in our &ces with a feeling so simple and 
00 serious, that it was evident his praise was 
solely designed for the flower. I ventured to ad- 
mire one, and, as you may suppose, only betrayed 
my ignorance : it was a vulgar flower, and had 
no name ; they told me it was streaky, by which 
term they meant that it was veined with colours 
which spread into the white part of the leaf and 
faded away ; — the very thing for which I had ad- 
mired it It seems the perfection ofatuUp con- 
sists in its form ; the lips of the cup should just 
incline inwards, and just be tipt with a colour 
which does not diffuse itself. When I knew their 
standard of perfection, I began to see with the 
eyes of a connoisseur, and certainly discovered 
beauties which would never have been percepti- 
ble to me in my state of ignorance. 

He and his man, he told us, sat up alternately 
to watch the garden : yet notwithstanding their, 
vigilance, some thieves had got in a few. nights 
beforv .— " The fods ! said he, " they took about 
fifty yards of the cloth before they were disturbed, 
but they never touched one of the tulips." His 
man appeared to be as devoutly attached to the 
pursuit as himseUl I never saw such complete 
happiness as both these men felt in beholding the 
perfection of their year's labour, such sober and 
deep delight as was manifest in every wonl and 
868 



gesture — ^Never let me be told again that the pvr« 
suit of happiness is vain. 

The tulip mania of the Dutch never raged in 
England, whatever you might imagine from thia 
specimen ; yet I have heard of one old gentle- 
man who never was half a dozen leagues from his 
birthplace during his whole life except once, 
when he went to Holland to purchase roots. 
There may be amateurs enough to make it not 
an expensive pursuit for the florist, and perhaps 
the number of persons, who, like us, give a shil- 
ling to see the exhibition, may be sufficient to pay 
for the awning ; but 1 should think it can never 
be pursued for profit The carnation, the ranun- 
culus, and the auricula, have each their devotees^ 
who have meetings to exhibit their choice speci- 
mens, and prizes for the most beautiful These 
bring those flowers to a wonderful perfection, yet 
this perfection is less wonderful than the pains by 
which it is procured. Akin to the florists are the 
Columbarians or pigeon-fanciers, and the butter- 
fly-breeders or Aurelians. Even as any thing 
may become the object of supcrstiticm, an onion, 
or a crocodile, an ape, or an ape^s tooth, so also 
any thing does for a pursuit ; and ail that is to be 
regretted is, that the ordinary pursuits of mankind 
are not as innocent as that of these experimental 
Minorities or Minims. 

There is, perhaps, no country m which the pas- 
sion for collecting rarities is so prevalent as in 
England. The weedth of the kmgdom, the rapidity 
with which intelligence is circulated, and the faci- 
lity with which things are conveyed from one end 
of the island to the other, are instrumental causes ; 
but the main cause is the oddity of the people 
themselves. There is a popular notion, which 
has originated heaven knows how, that a Ctueen 
Anne's farthing (the smallest coin they have) is 
worth 5O0OI, and some little while ago an adver- 
tisement appeared in the newspapers offering one 
for sale at that price. This at once excited the 
hopes of every body who possessed one of these 
coins, for there are really so many in existence 
that the fictitious value is little or nothmg. CXher 
farthings were speedily announced to be sold by 
private contract, — go where you would, this was 
the topic of conversation. The strange part of 
the story is to come. A man was brought before 
the magistrates charged by a soldier with having 
assaulted him on the highway and robbed him <^ 
eight pounds, some silver, and a Glueen Anne's 
farthing. The man protested his innocence, and 
brought sufficient proof of it Upon farther in- 
vestigation it was discovered that some pettifog- 
ging lawyer, as ignorant as he was villanous, had 
suborned the soldier to bring this false accusation 
against an innocent man<m the hopes of hanging 
him, and so getting possession of the fiirthing. 
Unbelievable as yon may think this, I have the 
most positive testimony of its truth. 

Another vulgar notion is, that there is no such 
thing as a male tortoise-shell-coloured cat Some 
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ibrUmate person, however, has just grven notice 
that he is in possession <^ such a curiosity, and 
ofiers to treat with the virtuosos for the sale of 
this ram am, as he literally calls it. They call 
the male cats in this country I'homas, and the 
male asses either Edward or John. I cannot 
learn the reason of this strange custom. 

The passion for old china is confined to old 
women, and indeed is^ almost extinct Medals 
are in less request since science has become 
fashionable ; or perhaps the pursuit is too expen- 
sive ; or it requires more knowledge than can be 
acquired easily enough by those who wish for 
the reputation of knowledge without the trouble 
of acquiring it. Minerals are now the most com- 
mon objects of pursuit ; engraved portraits form 
another, since a clergyman some forty years ago 
published a biographical account of all persons 
whose likenesses had been engraved in England. 
This is a mischievous taste, for you rarely or 
never meet an old book here with the author's 
head in it ; all are mutilated by the collectors ; 
and I have heard that still more mischievous col- 
lections of engraved title-pages have been begun. 
The book collectors are of a higher order, — not 
that their pursuit necessarily implies knowledge ; 
it is the love of possessing rarities, or the pleasure 
t)f pursuit, which in most cases actuates them ; 
one person who had spent n^&ny years in collect- 
ing large paper copies, haying obtained nearly all 
which had ever been thus printed, sold the whde 
collection for the sake of beginning to collect them 
again. I shall bring home an English bookseller's 
catalogue as a curiosity : every Uiing is specified 
that can tempt these curious purchasers: the 
name of the printer, if he be at all famous ; even 
the binder, for in this art they certainly are unri- 
valled. The size of the margin is of great import- 
ance. I could not conceive what was meant 
by a tall copy till this was explained to me. If 
the leaves of an old book have never been cut 
smooth, its value is greatly enhanced ; but if it 
should happen that they have never been cut open, 
the copy becomes inestimable. 

The good which these collectors do is that they 
preserve volumes which would otherwise perish ; 
and this outbalances the evil which they have 
done in increasing the price of old books tenfold. 
One person will collect English poetry, another 
Italian, a third classics, a fourth romances : for 
the wiser sort go upon the maxim of having some- 
thing of every thing, and every thing of something. 
They are in general sufficiently liberal in permit- 
ting men of letters to make use of their collec- 
tions ; which are not only more complete in their 
kind than could be found m the public libraries 
of England, but are more particularly useful in a 
country where the public libraries are rendered 
almost useless by absurd restrictions and bad 
management, and where there are no convents. 
The want of convents is, if only in this respect, a 
national misfortune. 



The species of minor collectors arc very nume- 
rous. Some ten years ago many tradesmen is- 
sued copper money of iheir own, which they call- 
ed tokens, and which bore the arms of their re« 
spective towns, or their own heads, or any device 
wliich pleased them. How wortlilesF thcsj pieces 
must in general have been, you may judge, when 
I tell you that their current value was less than 
two qtuartos. They became very numerous ; and 
as soon as it was difiicuU to form a complete col- 
lection, — ^for while it was easy nobody thought it 
worth while, — the collectors began the pursuit 
The very worst soon became the most valuable, 
precisely because no person had ever prescivcd 
them for their beauty. W ill you btlieve me when 
I tell you that a series of engravings of these 
worthless coins was actually begun, and that a 
cabinet of them sold for not less than filty pieces 
of eight? "When the last new copper currency 
was issued, a shopkeeper in the country sent for 
a hundred pounds worth from the mint on purpose 
that he might choose out a good specimen for 
himself. Some few geniuses have struck out 
paths for themselves ; one admits no work into 
his hbrary if it extends beyond a single volume ; 
one is employed in collecting play-bills, another 
in collecting teapots, another in hunting for vbit- 
ing cards, another in forming a list of remarkable 
surnames, another more amusingly in getting 
specimens of every kind of wig that has been worn 
within the memory of man. But the king of Col- 
lectors is a gentleman in one of the provinces, who 
with great pains and expense procures the hal- 
ters which have been used at executions : these 
he arranges round his museum in chronological 
order, labelling each with the name of the crimi- 
nal to whom it belonged, the history of his ofibnce, 
and the time and place of his execution. In the 
true spirit of virtue, he ought to hang himself, 
and leave his own halter to complete the collection. 

You will not wonder if mean vices should some- 
times be found connected with such mean pur- 
suits. The collectors are said to acknowledge 
only nine commandments of the ten, rejecting the 
eighth. At the sale of a virtuoso's effects, a single 
shell was purchased at a very high price: the 
buyer held it up to the company ; " There are 
but two specimens of this shell," said he, ** known 
to be in existence, and I have the other:** — and 
he set his foot upon it and crushed it to pieces. 



LETTER XXll, 

English Coins. — Paptr Currency, — Frequent Ex' 
ecutions for Forgery,'— Dr, Dudd.'^ Opinion that 
Prevention is ths End of Punishment, — This End 
not answered by the Frequency of Executions, — 
Plan for the Prevention of Forgery rejected by 
the Bank, 

EUcGUSH money is calculated in pounds, shil- . 
lings, pence, and farthings; four farthings make 
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one penny, twelve pence one shilling, twenty shil- 
lings one pound. Four shillings and sixpence is 
the value of the peso dwro at par. It is in one re- 
spect better than our money, because it is the 
same over the whole kingdom. 

As the value of moni y has gradually lessened, 
the smallest denominations of coin have eveiy 
where disappeared. The fartWing is rarely seen j 
and as the penny, which was formerly an imagi- 
nary coin, has within these few years been is- 
sued, it will soon entirely disappear, just as the 
mite or half farthing has disappeared before it A 
coin of new denomination always raises the price 
of those things which are just below its value ; the 
seller finding it profiuble as well as convenient 
to avoid fractions. The penny is a handsome 
piece of money, though of uncomfortable weight, 
being exactly an English ounce ; so that in re- 
ceiving change you have frequently a quarter of a 
pound of copper to carry in your pocket :— the le- 
gend is indented on a raised rim ; and by this 
means both the legend and the stamp are less lia^ 
able to be efiaced. For the same reason a slight 
concavity is given to the half-penny. In other 
respects these pieces are alike, bearing the king*s 
head on one side, and on the other a figure of 
Britannia sitting on the shore, and holding 6ut an 
olive branch. 

The silver coins are four : the crown, which is 
five shillings ; and the half-crown, the shilling, 
and the sixpence or half-shilling. The silver 
groat, which is four pence, and silver penny, were 
once current; but though these, with the silver 
threepence and half-groat, are still coined, they 
never get into circulation. Those which get 
abroad are given to children, and laid by for their 
rarity. The crown piece, in like manner, when 
met with, is usually laid aside ; it is the size of 
our dollar, and has like it on one side the head of 
the sovereign, on the other the arms of the king- 
dom ; but the die, though far from good, is bet- 
ter than ours. Nothing, however, can be so bad 
as the other silver coins ; that is, all which are 
in use. The sixpence, though it should happen 
not to be a counterfeit, is not worth one fourth of 
its nominal value ; it is a thin piece of crooked 
silver, which seldom bears the slightest remains 
of an impress. The shillings also are worn per- 
fectly smooth, though not otherwise defaced ; 
they are worth about half their current value. 
The coiners are not content with cent per cent 
profit for issuing good silver, for which the public 
would be much indebted to them, whatever the 
government might be, silver being inconveniently 
scarce ; they pour out base money in abundance', 
and it requires more circumspection than I can 
boast to avoid the loss which is thus occasioned. 
The half-crown approaches nearer its due weight : 
and it is more frequently possible to trace upon it 
the head of Charles IL or James, or William, or 
Ctueen Anne, the earliest and latest princes whose 
nlver is in gtsnerei drculatioii. 
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A new coinage of silver has been wanted and 
called for time out of mind. The exceeding dil^ 
ficulty attending the measure still prevents 'tL 
For, if the old silver were permitted to be current 
only for a week after the new was issued, all the 
new would be ground smooth and re-issued in 
the same state as the old, as indeed has been done 
with all the silver of the two last reigns. And if 
any temporary medium were substituted till the 
old money could be called in, that also would be 
immediately counterfeited. You can have no 
conception of the ingenuity, the activity, and the 
indefatigable watchfulness of roguery in England. 

There are three gold coins: the guinea, which 
is twenty-one shillings, its half, and its third. 
The difference between the pound and guinea ia 
absurd, and occasioned some trouble at first to a 
foreigner when accounts were calculated in the 
one and paid in the other ; but paper has now 
become so general that this is hardly to be com- 
plained of. There are five-guinea pieces in exist* 
ence, which are only to be seen in the cabinets of 
the curious. The seven-shilling piece was first 
coined during the present reign, and drcolated 
but a few years ago : there were such struck 
during the American war, and never issued : I 
know not why. One of these I have seen, which 
had never been milled : the obverse was a boo 
standing upon the crown, in this respect hand- 
somer than the present piece, which has the crown . 
and nothing else ; indeed, the die was in every 
respect better. Both the current gold and eoppM' 
are almost exdusively of the present reign. It 
may be remarked, that the newest gold is in the 
worst state ; armorial bearings appear best upon 
a shield ; they have discarded the shield, and tied 
them round with the garter. Medallic, that is, 
historical money, has often been recommended ; 
but implies too much love for the arts, and too 
much attention to posterity, to be adopted here. 
There has not been a good coin struck in England 
since the days of Oliver CromwelL 

There was no paper in circulation of less than 
five pounds value till the stoppage of the Bank 
during the late war. Bills of one and two pounds 
were then issued, and these have almost super^ 
seded guineas. Upon the policy or impolicy of 
continuing this paper money after the immediate 
urgency has ceased, volumes and volumes have 
been written. On one side it is asserted that the 
great increase of the circulating mediuQi, by les- 
sening the value of money, raises the price of pro- 
visions, and thus virtually operates as a heavy 
tax upon all persons who do not immediately 
profit by the banking trade. On the other hand 
the conveniences were detailed more spaciously 
than truly, and one advocate even went so far 
as to entitle his pamphlet ** Guineas an racum- 
brance." Setting the political advantages or 
disadvantages aside, as a subject upon which I 
am not qualified to o^r an opinion, I can plainly 
see that every peraon dialikea these small notes; 
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tiiey are lets oonTenient than guineas in the 
purse, and more liable to accidents. You are 
also always in danger of receiving forged ones ; 
and if you do, the loss lies at your own door, for 
the Bank refuses to indemnify the bolder. This 
injustice the directors can safely commit: they 
know their own strength with government, and 
care little for the people ; but the country bank- 
ers, whose credit depends upon fair dealing, pay 
their forged notes, and therefore provincial bills 
are always preferred in the country to those of the 
Bank of England. The inconvenience in travel- 
ling is excessive : you receive nothing but these 
bills ; and if you carry them a stage beyond their 
sphere of circulation, they become useless. 

The frequent executions for forgery in Eng- 
land are justly considered by the humane and 
thinking part of the people as repugnant to jus- 
tice, shocking to humanity, and disgraceful to the 
nation. Death has been the uniform punishment 
in every case, though it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a crime capable of so many modifica- 
tions of guilt in the criminaL The most power- 
ful intercessions have be^n made for mercy, and 
the most powerful arguments urged in vain ; no 
instance has ever yet been known of pardon. A 
doctor of Divinity was executed for it in the early 
part of the present reign, who, though led by his 
prodigality to tlie commission of the deed for 
which he suffered, was the most useful as well as 
the most popular of all cheir preachers. Any re- 
gard to his clerical character was, as you may 
well suppose, out of the question in this land of 
schism ; yet earnest entreaties were made in his 
behalf. The famous Dr. Johnson, of whom the 
English boast as the great ornament of his age, 
and as one of the best and wisest men whom their 
country has ever produced, and of whose piety it 
will be sufficient praise to say that he was almost 
a Catholic, — he strenuously exerted himself to 
procure the pardon of this unfortunate roan, on 
the ground that the punishment exceeded the 
measure of the offence, and that the life of the of- 
fender might usefully be passed in retirement 
and penitence. Thousands who had been bene- 
fited by his preaching petitioned that mercy might 
be shown him,^nd the Clueen herself interceded, 
but in vain. During the interval between his 
trial and his execution he wrote a long poem en- 
titled Prison Thoughts ; a far more extraordinary 
efibrt of mind than the poem of Villon, compos- 
ed under similar circumstances, for which, in an 
age of less humanity, the life of the author was 
spared. Had the punishment of Dr. Dodd been 
proportioned to his offence, he would have been 
no object of pity ; but when he suffered the same 
death as a felon or a murderer, compassion over- 
powered the sense of his guilt, and the people 
universally regarded him as the victim of a law 
inordinately rigorous. It was long believed that 
his life had been preserved by connivance of the 
executions -, that a waxen figure had been bu- 



ried in his stead, and that he had been conveyed 
over to the continent 

Mqre persons have suffered for this offence 
since the law has been enacted than for any other 
crime. In all other cases palliative circumstances 
are allowed their due weight ; this alone is the 
sin for which there is no remission. No allow- 
ance is made for the pressure of want, for the 
temptation which the facility of the fraud holds 
out, nor for the difference between offonces 
a^inst natural or against political Uw. More 
merciless than Draco, or than those inquisitora 
who are never mentioned in this country without 
an abhorrent expression of real or affected humani- 
ty, the commercial legislators of England are 
satisfied with nothing but the life of the offender 
who sins against the Bank, which is their Holy 
of Holies. They sacrificed for this offence one 
of J he ablest engravers in the kingdom, the in- 
ventor of the dotted or chalked engraving. A 
mechanic has lately suffered who made a machine 
to go without horses, and proved its success by 
travelling in it himself about forty leagues. A 
man of respectable family and unblemished con- 
duct has just been executed in Ireland, because, 
when reduced by unavoidable misfortunes to the 
utmost distress, he committed a forgery to relieve 
his family from absolute want 

There is an easy and effectual mode of pre- 
venting the repetition of this offence, by amputat- 
ing the thumb : it seems one of the few crimes 
for which mutilation would be a 6t punishment 
But it is a part of the English system to colonize 
with criminals. It is not the best mode of co- 
lonizing; nor, having adopted it, do they ma- 
nage it in the best manner. Of all crimes there 
should seem to be none for which change of cli- 
mate is so efiectual a cure as for forgery ; and as 
there is none which involves in itself so little 
moral depravity, nor which is so frequently com- 
mitted, it is evident that these needless executions 
deprive New South Wales of those who would 
be its most useful members, men of ingenuity, 
less depraved and better educated in general than 
any other donvicts. 

I have seen it recorded of some English judge, 
that when he was about to sentence a man to 
death for horse-stealing, the man observed it was 
hard he should lose his life for only stealing a 
horse ; to which the judge replied, ** You are not 
to be hanged for stealing a horse, but in order that 
horses may not be stolen." The reply was as 
unphilosophical as unfeeling ; but it is the fashion 
among the English to assert that prevention is the 
end of punishment, and to disclaim any principle 
of vengeance, though vengeance is the foundation 
of all penal law, divine and human. Proceeding 
upon this fallacious principle, they necessarily 
niake no attempt at proportioning the punish- 
mtrnt to the offence ; and offences are punished, 
not according to the degree of moral guilt which 
they indicate in the ofiender, but according to the 
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facility with which they can be committed, and to 
their supposed danger in consequence to the com- 
munity. But even upon this principle it is no 
longer possible to justify the frequent executions 
for forgery ; the end of prevention is not answer- 
ed, and assuredly the experiment has been tried 
sufficiently long and sufficiently often. 

In other cases offences are held more venial as 
the temptation thereunto is stronger, man being 
frail by nature ; in this the punishment is made 
heavier in proportion to the strength of the temp- 
tation. Sureiy it is the duty of the Bank Direc- 
tors to render the commission of forgery as diffi- 
cult as possible. This is not effected by adopting 
private marks in tl»eir bills, which, as they are 
meant to be private, can never enable the public 
to be upon their guard. Such means may render 
it impossible that a false bill should pass undis- 
covered at the Bank, but do not in the slightest 
degree impede its general circulation. What is 
required is something so obvious that a common 
and uninstructed eye shall immediately perceive 
it ; and nothing seems so likely to effect this as a 
plan which they are said to have rejected, — ^that 
in every bill there should be two engravings, the 
one in copper the other in wood, each executed by 
the best artist in his respective brand). It is ob- 
vious that few persons would be able to imitate 
either, and highly improbable that any single one 
could execute both, or that two persons sufficient- 
ly skilful should combine together. As it now is, 
the engraving is such as may be copied by the 
clumsiest apprentice to the trade. The addition- 
al expense which this plan would cost the Bank 
would be considerably less than what it now ex- 
pends in hanging men for an offisnce which could 
not be so frequent if it was not so easy. The 
Bank Directors say the Pater-noster in their own 
language, but they seem to forget that one of the 
petitions which bc who best knew the heart of 
man enjoined us to make is that we may not be 
led into temptation. 



LETTER XXIfl. 

Westminster Mbey» — Legend of Us Consecratunu — 
Its single Jiltarin bad Taste, — Gothic or English 
JirchUeeture, — J^onuments. — Banks the Sculp- 
tor, — Wax-work, — Henry the Seventh^s ChapeL 
— Mischievous Propensity <^lhe People to muti- 
late the Monuments, 

All persons who come to London, from what- 
ever part of the world they may, whether English 
or foreigners, go to see Westminster Abbey, the 
place of interment for all illustrious men ; kings, 
admirals, statesmen, poets, plulosophers, and di- 
vines, even stage-players and musicians. There 
is, perhaps, no other temple in the world where 
9uch practical testimony is borne to the truth, 
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that " Death levels all distinctions except those of 
desert** 

They continue to call this church an Abbey, 
just as they continue to profess their belief in the 
most holy sacrament Originally it was the ee- 
cond religious establishment in the island ; and, 
since Glastonbury has been desecrated and des- 
troyed, is now the first Lucius, the first chiis- 
tian king of the Britons, founded it, to be the bu- 
rial-place of himself and his successors. During 
the persecution of Diocletian it was converted 
into a temple of Apollo, which Sebert king of the 
East Saxons demolished and built a church to 
the honour of Grod and St Peter in its stead. 
The place where it stands was then called Tbor- 
ney, and is said in a charter of king Edgar's to 
have been a dreadful place ; not so much, it is 
supposed, on account of its rudeness, as because 
the wicked spirits who were there worshipped 
had dominion there. St Augustine, the apostle of 
the Saxons, had baptized Sebert and his queen 
Ethel^oda ; and, being unable to remain with 
them himself, consigned the care of his converts 
to St Mellitus, a Roman abbot, whom pope St 
Gregory the Great had sent to his assistance^ and 
whom he consecrated bishop of London. This 
holy bishop was to consecrate the new building ; 
but on the night before the ceremony was to be 
performed, a fisherman, as he was about to cast 
his nets into the river which runs within a etdb^t 
throw of the Abbey, was called to by one 
upon the opposite bank, who desired to cross in 
his boat The fisherman accordingly wafled him 
oVer, little knowing, sinful man, how highly he 
was favoured, for this was the blessed apostle St 
Peter. As soon as the saint landed, he entered 
tlie church, and immediately a light brighter than 
the mid-day sun illuminated it, and the fisherman, 
almost bereil of his senses by fear, saw a mul- 
titude of angels enter, and heard heavenly mu- 
sic within, and perceived odours far more delicious 
than any earthly fragrance. In this state of ter- 
ror St Peter found him when he came out of the 
church and cheered him, and desired to be taken 
back in the boat When they were in the mid- 
dle of the river the saint told him to cast hia 
net He did so, and the draught of fish was 
prodigious. Among them was one large salmon : 
St Peter bade him take this to St Mellitus, 
and keep the rest as his' fare, and added tliat he 
and his children after him should always be proft- 
perous in their employment, provided that they 
paid scrupulously the tithe of what he took and 
never attempted to fish upon the Sabbath-day. 
He bade him likewise tell the bishop all that he 
had seen, and that St Peter himself had conse- 
crated the church, and promised often to visit it, 
and to be present there at the prayers of thn 
faithful. In the morning, as St Mellitus was 
going in procession to perform the ceremony, the 
fisherman met him, presented the fish, and de- 
livered tlie message. The appearance of the 
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dmrch, as soon as the doors were opened, folly 
verified his story. The pavement was marked 
with Greek and Latin letters, the waJls anointed 
in twelve places with holy oil, the twelve tapers 
upon twelve crosses still burning, and the asper- 
sions not yet dry. That further testimony might 
not be wanting the fisherman described the per^ 
son whom he had seen to St Mellitus, and the 
description perfectly agreed with the authentic 
picture of the apostle at Rome. 

1 need not tell you that this miracle is suppress- 
ed by the heretical historians who have written 
concerning this building. It is their custom either 
to speak of such things with a sarcasm or to omit 
them altogether, taking it for granted that what- 
ever they in their wisdom do not believe must be 
false; as if it were not of importance to know 
what has been believed, whether it be true or not, 
and as if individual opinion was to be the stand- 
ard of truth. 

During the ravages of the Danes the abbey fell 
to decay. King St Edward the Confessor re* 
built it upon a singular occasion. This . pious 
prince had made a vow to God during his exile, 
that if ever he should be restored to the kingdom 
of his forefathers he would make a pilgrimage 
to Rome and return his thanks at the throne of 
St Peter. His subjects besought himnot to leave 
thera in performance of this vow, but to beg a 
dispensation from it ; and this the pope granted, 
on condition that he should build a new monas- 
tery to St Peter's honour, or rebuild an old one. 
At the same time it was revealed to a holy man, 
that it was God's pleasure to have the Abbey at 
Westminster rebuilt The king obeyed this di- 
vine intimation, and gave the full tithe of all his 
poesessions to the work. The tomb of this third 
founder still remains : having been a king, he 
escaped some of the insults which were commit- 
ted against the other English saints at the time 
of the schism : and though his shrine was plun- 
dered his body was suffered to remain in peace. 
But though the monument was thus spared from 
the general destruction, it has been defaced by 
that spirit of barbarous curiosity, or wanton mis- 
chief, for which these people are so remarkable. 

The high altar is of Grecian architecture. I 
ought to observe that in these reformed churches 
there is but one altar ; and if it had not been for 
an archbishop, whose head they cut ofiT because 
they tliought him too superstitious, they would 
have been without any altar at all. The mixture 
of these discordant styles of architecture has the 
worst effect imaginable ; and what is still more 
extraordinary, this mark of bad taste is the pro- 
duction of one of the ablest architects that Eng- 
land ever produced, the celebrated Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. But in his time it was so much the 
fashion to speak with contempt of whatever was 
Gothic, and to despise the architecture of their 
forefathers, that if the nation could have aflbrded 
money enou^ h to have replaced these edifices, 
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there would not now have been one remaining 
in the kingdom. Luckily the national wealth 
was at that time employed in preserving the bal- 
ance of power and extending commerce, and this 
evil was avoided. Since that age, however, the 
English have learnt better than to treat the Go- 
thic With contempt ; they have now diBcovered in 
it so much elegance and beauty that they are en- 
deavouring to change the barbarous name, and, 
with feeling partiality to themselves, claim the 
invention for their own countrymen : il is there- 
fore become here an established article of anti- 
quarian faith to believe that this architecture is of 
native growth, and accordingly it is denominated 
English architecture in all the publications of the 
Antiquarian Society. This point 1 am neither 
bound to believe nor disposed at present to dis- 
cuss. 

This Abbey is a curious repository of tombs, in 
which the progress of sculpture during eight cen- 
turies may be traced. Here may be seen the 
rude Saxon monument ; the Gothic in all its 
stages, from its first rudiments to that perfection 
of florid beauty which it had obtained at the 
schism, and the monstrous combinations which 
prevailed in the time of Elizabeth, equally a here- 
tic in her heterogeneous taste and her execrable 
religion. Afler the'Great RebelUon, the change 
which had taken place in society became as 
manifest in the number as in the style of these 
memorials. In the early ages of Christianity only 
saints and kings, and the founders of churches, 
were thought worthy of interment within the 
walls of the house of God ? nobles were satisfied 
with a place in the Cralilee, and the people never 
thought of monuments ; it was enough forjhem 
to rest in consecrated ground ; and so their 
names were written in the Book of Life it mat- 
tered not how soon they were forgotten upon 
earth. The privilege of burial within the church 
was gradually conceded to rank and to litera- 
ture: still, however, they who had no preten- 
sions to be remembered by posterity were con- 
tent to be forgotten. The process may satisfac- 
torily be traced in the church whereof i am now 
writing, and thus far it had reached at the time of 
the Great Rebellion : during that struggle few 
monuments were erected j they who would have 
been entitled to them were mostly on the unsuc- 
cessful side, and the conquerors had no respect 
for churches : instead of erecting new tombs their 
delight was to deface the old. After the Resto- 
ration the triumph of wealth began. The iron 
age of BIngland was over, and the golden one 
commenced. An EngUsh author has written an 
ingenious book to show that the true order of the 
four ages is precisely the reverse of that in which 
the poets have arranged them : the age in which 
riches are paramount to every thing may well be 
denominated the golden, but it nnioins to be 
proved wheiher such «ii ago of gold be the best 
in ihe series. W ilh the Restoraiion, however, 
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that golden age begun. Money was -the pass- 
port lo distinction during life, and they who en- 
joyed this distinction were determined to be re- 
membered after death as long as inscriptions in 
marble could secure remembrance. The church 
walls were then lined with tablets ; and vain as 
the hope of thus perpetuating an ignoble name 
may appear, it has succeeded better than you 
would imagine ; for every county, city, and al- 
most every town in England, has its particular 
history, and the epitaphs in the churches and 
churchyards form no inconsiderable part of their 
contents. 

The numerous piles of marble which deface 
the abbey are crowded together, without any re- 
ference to the style of the building or the situa- 
tion in which they are placed ; except two, which 
flank the entrance of the choir, and are made or- 
namental by a similarity of form and size, which 
has not confined the artist in varying the design 
of each. One bears the great name of Newton : 
he is represented reclining upon a sarcophagus ; 
above him is Ast-ronomy seated in an attitude d* 
meditation on a celestial globe. This globe, 
which certainly occupies so large a space as to 
give an idea of weight in the upper part of tlie 
monument, seems principally placed there to 
show the track of the comet which appeared, ac- 
cording to Newton's calculation, in the year 
16S0. On a tablet in the side of the sarcophagus 
is an emblematic representation, in relief, of 
some of the purposes to which he applied his 
philosophy. The inscription concludes curiously 
thus: 

SSm gratulentur mortales 
Talent tantuoK^ue extitisse 
Humani Generis Decus. 

The corresponding monument is in memory of 
the earl of Stanh<^>e, as emment a warrior and 
ftatesman as Newton had been a philosopher. 
He is represented in Roman armour, reposing on 
a sarcophagus also, and under a tent ; on the top 
of which a figure of Pallas ^eems at once to pro- 
tect him and point him out as worthy of admira- 
tion. Both these were designed by an Elnglish 
artist, and executed by Michael Hysbrack. 

England has produced few good sculptors: it 
would not be incorrect if I should say none, with 
the exception of Mr. Banks, a living artist, whoso 
best works are not by any means estimated ac- 
cording to their merit I saw at his house a fe- 
male figure of Victory, designed for the tomb of 
a naval officer who fell in battle, as admirably 
executed as any thing which has been produced 
since the revival of the art There were also two 
busts there, the one of Mr. Hastings, late Viceroy 
of India, the other of the celebrated usurper Oliver 
Cromwell, which would have done honour to the 
best age of scolpture. Most of the monuments 
in this church are wholly worthless in design and 
execution, and the few which haT« any meiit aro 
iki wi0ck of foreignen. 



One of the vergers went round with na, a man 
whose lank stature and solemn deportment wmdd 
have suited the church in its best days. When 
first I saw him in the shadow, he looked like one 
of the GK>thic figures affixed to a pillar; and 
when he began to move, 1 could have fancied 
that an embalmed corpse had risen from its 
cemetery to say mass in one of the chantries. 
He led us wiih much civility and solemnity to 
Edward the Confessor's chapel, and showed as 
there the tomb of that holy king; the chairs in 
which the king and queen are crowned; the 
fiimous coronation stone, brought hither from 
Scotland, and once regarded as the Palladium of 
the royal line ; and in the same chapel certain 
waxen figures as large as life and in full dress. 

You have heard J mention the representation 

of the Nativity at Belem ; and exclaim against the 
degenerate taste of the Portuguese in erecting a 
puppet show among the tombs of their kings. It 
was not without satisfaction that I reminded him 
of this, on my return from Westminster abbey, 
and told him 1 had seen the wax- work. 

The most interesting part of the edifice is the 
chapel built by Henry VII. and called by his 
name. At the upper end is the Bronxe tomb of 
the founder, surrounded by a Gothic screen, which 
was once nchly ornamented with statues in its 
various niches and recesses, but most of these 
have been destroyed. The whole is the work of 
Torregiano, an Italian artist, who broke Michael 
Angelo's nose, and died in Spain under a charge 
of heresy. Since the reign of Elizabeth, no monu- 
ment has been erected to any of the English sove- 
reigns : a proof of the coldness which their bane- 
ful heresy has produced in the national feeling. 
A plain marble pavement covers the royal dead 
in this splendid chapel, erected by one of their 
ancestors. No one was here to be interred who 
was not one of the royal family : Cromwell, bow- 
ever, the great usurper, whose name is held in 
higher estimation abroad than it seems to be in 
his own country, was desposited here with more 
than royal pomp. It was easier to dispossess him 
from the grave than from the throne ; his bones 
were dug up by order of Charles IT. and gibbeted : 
poor vengeance for a father dethroned and deca- 
pitated, for his own defeat at Worcester, and for 
twelve years of exile ! the body of Blake, which 
had been laid with merited honours m the same 
vault, was also removed and turned into the 
churchjrard : if the removal was thought neces- 
sary, English gratitude should at least have rais- 
ed a monument over the man who had raided the 
English name higher than ever admiral before 
him. 

One thing struck me in viewing this church as 
very remarkable. The monuments, which are 
within reach of a walkingstick, are all more or 
less injured by that barbarous habit which En- 
glishmen have of seemg by the sense of touchy if 
I may eo expnm myselt They can never look 
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tt any thing without having it in the hand, nor 
show it to another person without touching it with 
a stick if it is within reach ; I have even noticed, 
in several collections of pictures exposed for sale, 
a large printed inscription requesting the connois- 
Beurs not to touch them. Besides this odd habit, 
which is- universal, there is prevalent among these 
people a sort of mischievous manual wit, by which 
milestones are commonly defaced, directing posts 
broken, and tho parapet of bridges thrown into 
the river. Their dislike to a passage in a book is 
often shown by tearing the leaf, or scrawling over 
the page which differs from them in political opi- 
nion. Here is a monument to a major Andr^ 
_who was hanged by Washington as a spy ; the 
story was related in relief: it had not been* 
erected a month before some person struck off 
Washington's head by way of retalintion ; some- 
body ofdifferentsentiments requited this by knock- 
ing off the head of the major j. so the two princi- 
pal figures in the composition are both headless ! 
from such depredations you might naturally sup- 
pose that no care is taken of the church, that stalls 
are set up in it, ihat old women sell gingerbread- 
nuts there, and porters make it a thoroughfare, ad 
is done in Hamburgh. On the contrary, no per- 
son is admitted to see the Abbey for less than two 
ehillinj^s ; and this money, which is collected by 
twopences and sixpences, makes part of the reve- 
nue of the subordinate priests in this reformed 
church. There is a strange mixture of greatness 
and littleness in every thing in this country : for 
this, however, there is some excuse to be offered ; 
from the mischief which is even now committed, 
it is evident that, were the public indiscriminately 
admitted, every thing valuable in the church 
would soon be destroyed. 



LETTER XXIV. 

Complexion of the English contradictory to their 
hUtorical Theories. — Christum ^tTames and their 
Diminvtires, — System of Sttmames. — flames of 
the Months and Days. — Friday the itnlucky Day, 
—St. Valentine, — Relics of Catholicism. 

The prevalence of dark hair and dark complex- 
ions among the English, is a remarkable fact in 
opposition to all established theories respecting 
the peoplers of the island. Wo know that the 
Celts were light or red haired, with blue eyes, by 
the evidence of history ; and their descendants in 
Wales, and Ireland, and Scotland, still continue 
BO. The Saxons, and Angles, and Danes, were 
of the same coniplexion. How is it then that the 
dark eyes and dark hair of the South should pre- 
dominate? Could the Roman breed have been 
so generally extended, or did the Spanish colony 
spread further than has been supposed ? Climate 
will not account for the fact ; there is not sun 



enough to ripen a grape ; and if the climate could 
have darkened the Danes and Saxons, it would 
also have affected the Welsh: but they retain 
the marked character of their ancestors. 

The proper names afford no cluej they are 
mostly indigenous, and the greater number of lo- 
cal derivation. Of the baptismal names the main 
proportion are Saxon and Nonnan ; John, Thomas, 
and James, are the only common apostolical 
ones i others indeed occur, but it is rather unusual 
to meet with them. The old Testament has fur- 
nished a few; Hagiology still fewer. Among the 
men William and John predominate; Mary and 
Anne among the women. In the northern pro- 
vinces I am told that the Catholic names Agnes 
.and Agatlia are still frequent ; and, what is more 
extraordinary, our Spanish Isabel instead of Eli- 
zabeth. 

Even these little things are afitcted by revolu- 
tions of state and the change of manners, as the 
storm which wrecks an armada turns the village 
weathercock. Thus the partisans of the Stuarts 
preferred the names of James and Charles for 
their sons; and in the democratic families you 
now find young Alfreds, and Hampdens, Alger- 
nons, and Washingtons, groM-ing up. Grace and 
Prudence were common in old times among the 
English ladies; I would not be taken literally 
when I say that they are no longer to be found 
about them, and that Honour and Faith, Hope 
and Charity, have disappeared as well. The con- 
tinental wars introduced Eugene, and Ferdinand, 
and Frederick, into the parish registers ; and since 
the accession of the present family you meet with 
Georges, Carolines, and Charlottes, and Augus- 
tuses and Augustas. The prevailing appetite for 
novels has had a very general effect The manu- 
facturers of these precious commodities, as their 
delicate ears could bear none but vocal termina- 
tions, either rejected tho plain names of their 
aunts and grandmothers, or clipped or stretched 
them till they were shaped into something like 
sentimental euphony. Under their improving 
hands Lucy was extended to Louisa, Mary to 
Mariamne, Harriet to Henrietta, and Elizabeth 
cut short into Elliza. Their readers followed their 
example when they signed their names and chris- 
tened their children. Bridget and Joan, and Do- 
rothy and Alice have been discarded : and while 
the more fantastic went abroad for Cecilia, Ame- 
lia, and Wilhelmina, they of a better taste recur- 
red to their own history for such sweet names as 
Emma and Emeline. 

The manner in which the English abbreviate 
their baptismal names is actually irregular. If a 
boy be christened John, his mother calls him 
Jacky and his father Jack; William in like 
manner becomes Billy or Bill ; and Edward, 
Neddy or Ned, Teddy or Ted, according to the 
gender of the person speaking : a whimsical rule 
not to be paralleled in any other language. Ma- 
ry is chanffed into Molly and Polly ; Elizabeth 
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mto Bessy, Bess, Tetty, Betsy, and Tctay ; Marw 
garet into Madge, Peggy, and Meggy ; all which 
in vulgar language are dipt of their Hnal vowel 
and shortened into monosyllables. Perhaps these 
last instances explain the origin of these anoma- 
lous mutations. Pega and Tetta are old EUiglish 
names long since disused, and only to be found 
in ha^ioiogtcal history : it is evident that these 
must have been the originals of the diminutives 
Peggy and Tetty or Tetsy, which never by any 
process of capricious alteration can be formed 
from Margaret and Elizabeth. The probable so- 
lution is, in each case, that some person formerly 
bore both names, whosigned with the first and was 
called at home by the second, — thus the diminu- 
tive of one became associated with the other : in 
the next generation one may have been dropt, 
yet the familiar diminutive preserved ; and this 
would go on like other family names, in all the 
subsequent branchings from the original stock. 
In like manner Jacques would be the root of 
Jack; Theodore or Thadeus of Teddy; Apol- 
lonia of Polly ; and Beatrice of Betty. A copi- 
ous nomenclature might explain the whole. 

During the late war it became a fashion to call 
infants after the successful admirals — though it 
would have been more in character to have nam- 
ed ships afler them : the next generation will 
have Hoods and Nelsons in abundance who will 
never set foot in the navy. Sometimes an irre- 
verent species of wit, if wit it may be celled, 
has been indulged upon this subject: a man 
whose name is Ball has christened his three sons. 
Pistol, Musket, and Cannon. 1 have hoard of 
anether, who, having an illegitimate boy, baptiz- 
ed him Nebuchadnezzar, because, according to a 
mode of speaking here, he was to be sent to grass, 
that is, nursed by a poor woman in the country. 

The system of proper names is simple and con-^ 
venient There are no patronymics, tlie sur- 
name never changes, and the wife loses hers for 
that of her husband. This custom has but lately 
established itself in Wales, where the people are 
still in a state of comparative barbarism. There 
the son of John Thomas used to be Thomas John, 
and his son again John Thomas ; but this has 
given way to the English mode, which renders it 
easy to trace a descent The names in general, 
like the language, though infinitely less barbarous 
than the German, are sufficiently uncouth to a 
southern eye, and sufficiently cacophonous to a 
southern ear. 

The months are called after the Latin as with 
us, and difier rather less from the original, as only 
the terminations are altered. But the days of the 
week keep the names given them by the Saxon 
Pagans: Ltaus is Monday, or the day of the 
Moon ; Martes^ Tuesday or Tuisco's day; JUier' 
coles, Wednesday or Woden's day; Junta, 
Thursday or Thor's day; VUmes, Friday or 
Frea's day ; Sabado, Saturday or Surtur*i day ; I 
DomingOf Sunday or the Day of the Sun. Satur- . 
X74 



day indeed is usually deduced from Die$ SotorW / 

but is.it likely that this Roman deity should have 
maintained his post singly when all the rest of 
his fellows were displaced ! 

Friday, instead of Tuesday, is the unlucky day 
of the English, who are just as superstitious as 
we are, tiiough in a difierent way. . It is the com- 
mon day of execution, except in cases of murder ; 
when, as the sentence is by law to be executed 
the day after it is pronounced, it is always pass- 
ed on Saturday that the criminal may have the 
Sabbath to make his peace with heaven. I 
could remark more freely upon the inhumanity of 
allowing so short a respite did I not remember 
the worse in humanity of withholding the sacra- 
hient from wretches in this dreadful situation. No 
person here is ever married on a Friday ; nor will 
the sailors, if they can possibly avoid it, put to 
sea upon that day; tliese follies are conta- 
gious, and the captain, as well as the crew, will 
rather lose a fair wind than begin the voyage so 
unluckily. Sailors we know are every where su- 
perstitious, and well may they be sa 

If it rains on Sl Swithin's, they fancy it will 
fain every day for the next forty days. On St- 
Valen tine's it is believed that the birds chooaa 
their mates ; and the first person you see in the 
morning is to be your lover, whom they call a 
Valentine after the saint Amongthe many odd 
things which 1 shall take home is one of the 
pieces of cut paper which they send about on this 
day with verses in the middle, usually acrostics, 
to accord with the hearts, and darts, and billing 
doves represented all round either in colours or 
by the scissors. How a saint and a bishop came 
to be the national Cupid heaven knows! Even 
one of their own poets has thought it extraordi- 
nary. 

" Bishop Valentine 
Led ut examples lo do deeds of chanty ; 
To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit 
The weak and sick, to entertain the poor, 
And give the dead a Christian funeral. 
Thene were the works of pietv he did practise 
And bade us imitate ; not k>ok for lovers 
Or handsome images to please our senses." 

The heretics, you see, need not ridicule us for 
bleeding our horses on St Stephen's and graft- 
ing our trees on the day of the Annunciation. 

Many other traces of the old religion remain in 
the calendar, and indeed every where, but all to 
as little purpose. Christmsx, Candletnaj, Lady- 
day, Michaelffuu; they are become mere words, 
and the primary signification utteriy out of mind- 
In 'the map you see St Alban's, St Neot's, St 
Columb's, 5lc. The churches all over the coun- 
try are dedicated to saints whose legends are 
quite forgotten even upon the spot You find a 
statue of king Charies in the place of Charing 
Cross, one of the bridges is called Black Friars, 
one of the streets the Minories. There is a place 
called the Sonctnaiy, a Pater-Noster-Row, and 
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mn Av«-Mana-Lane. Every where I find these 
▼eatiges of Catholicism, which give to a Catholic 
a feeling of deeper melancholy than the scholar 
feels amid the ruins of Rome or Athens. 



LETTER XXV. 

Vtnmn impoHed from all parts, — Fox-Hxaithig, — 
Shooting.^Destntction of the Game.^Rural 
Sports, 

The king of EIngland has a regular bug-destroy- 
er in his household I a relic, no doubf, of dirtier 
times ; for the English are a truly clean people, 
and have an abhorrence of all vermin. This 
loathsome insect seems tohave been imported from 
France. An English traveller of the early part of 
the seventeenth century calls it the French pu- 
mUse; which should imply either that the bug was 
unknown in his time, or had been so newly im- 
ported as to be still regarded as a Frenchman. 
It is still confined to large cities, and is called in 
the country, where it is known only by name, 
the London bug; a proof of foreign extraction. 

It seems to be the curse of this country to catch 
vermin from all others ; the Hessian fly devours 
their tum^)3 ; an insect from America has fasten* 
cd upon the apple-trees and is destroying them ; 
it travels onward about a league in a year, and no 
means have yet been discovered of checking its 
progress. The cockroach of the West Indies in- 
fests all houses near the river in London, and all 
seaport towns ; and the Norway rats have fairly 
extirpated the aboriginal ones, and taken posses- 
sion of the land by right of conquest As they 
came in about the same time as the reigning fami- 
ly, the partisans of the Stuarts used to call them 
Hanoverians. They multiply prodigiously, and 
(heir boldness and ferocity almost surpass belief; 
I have been told of men from whose beads they 
have sucked the powder and pomatum during 
their sleep, and of children whom they have 
attacked in the night and mangled. If the ani- 
mals of the North should hiigrate, like their coun- 
try barbarians, in successive shoals, each shoal 
fiercer than the last, it is the hamsters' turn to 
come ailer the rats, and the people of England 
must take care of themselves. An invasion by 
rafts and gun-boats would be less dangerous. 

A lady of J ^'s acquaintance was exceed- 
ingly desirous, when she was in Andalusia, to 
bring a few live locusts home with her, that she 
might introduce such beautiful creatures into 
England. Certainly, had she succeeded, she 
ought to have applied to the board of agriculture 
for a reward. 

Foxes are imported from France in time of 
peace, and turned loose upon the south coast to 
keep up the breed for hunting. There is certainly 
no race of poq>le, not even the hunting tribes of 



savages, who delight sopassionatcly as the English 
in this sport The fox hunter of the last generation 
was a character as utterly unlike any other in 
soci<^, and as totally absorbed in his own pur- 
suits as the alchemist His whole thoughts 
were respecting his hounds and horses ; his whole 
anxiety that the weather might be favourable for 
the sport: his whole conversation was of the 
kennel and stable, and of the history of Lis chases. 
One of the last of this species, who died not many 
years ago, finding himself seriously ill, rode off 
to the nearest town, and bade the waiter of the 
inn bring him in some oysters and porter, and 
go for a physician. When the physician arrived, 
he said, " Doctor, I am devilish ill, — and you must 
cure me by next month that I may be ready for 
fox-hunting." This, however, was beyond the 
doctor's power. One of his acquaintance called 
in upon him some little time after, and asked 
what was his complaint " They tell me," said 
he, " tis a dispepsy. I don't know what that is, 
but some damn'd thing or other, I suppose !" — 
A definition of which every sick man will feel 
the force. 

But this race is extinct, or exists only in a few 
families, in M-hich the passion has so long been 
banded down from father to son that it has be- 
come a sort of hereditary disease. The great al- 
teration in society which has taken place during 
the present reign tends to make men more like 
one another. The agriculturalist has caught 
the spirit of commerce ; the merchant is educated 
like the' nobleman ; the sea officer has the polish 
of high life ; and London is now so often visited, 
that the manners of the metropolis are to be found 
in every country gentleman's house. But though 
hunting has ceased to be the exclusive business 
ef any person's life except a huntsman's, it is still 
pursued with an ardour and desperate perseve- 
rance beyond even that of savages: the prey is 
the object for which they set their snares ; or lie 
patiently in wait ; here the pleasure is in the pur- 
suit It is no uncommon thing to read in the 
newspapers of a chase of ten or twelve leagues 
— ^remember, all this at full speed and without 
intermission — dogs, men, and horses, equally 
eager and equally delighted, though not equally 
fatigued. Facts are recorded in the annals of 
sporting, how the hunted animal, unable to escape, 
has sprung from a precipice, and some of the 
hounds have followed it ; and of a stag which af- 
ter one of these unmerciful pursuits, returned to 
its own lair, and leaping a high boundary with 
its last effort, dropped down dead — tlie only hound 
which had kept up with it to the last dying in 
like manner by its side. The present king, who 
is remarkably fond of the sport, once followed a 
deer till the creature died with pure fatigue. 

This was the only English custom which Wil- 
liam of Nassau thoroughly and heartily adopted, 
as if he had been an Snglishman himself. He 
was as passionately addicted to it as his present 
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0uooe86or, and rode as boldly, making it a point 
of honour never to be outdone in any leap how- 
ever perilous. A certain Mr. Cherry, who was 
devoted to the exiled family, took occasion of 
this to form perhaps the most pardonable design 
which ever was laid against a king's life. He 
regularly joined the royal hounds, put himself 
foremost, and took the most dangerous leaps in 
the hope that William might break his neck in 
following him. One day, however, he accomplish- 
ed one so imminently hazardous that the king, 
when he came to the spot, shook his head and 
drew back. 

Shooting is pursued with the same zeal. Many 
a man, who, if a walk of three leagues were pro- 
posed to him would shrink from it as an exertion 
beyond his strength, will walk from sunrise till a 
late dinner hour, with a gun upon his shoulder, 
over heath and mountain, never thinking of dis- 
tance, and never feeling fatigue. A game book, 
as it is called, is one of the regular publications 
wherein the sportsman may keep an account of 
all the game he kills, the time when, the place 
where, and chronicle the whole history of his 
campaigns! The preservation of the game be- 
comes necessarily an object of peculiar interest 
to the gentry, and the laws upon this subject are 
enforced with a rigour unknown in any other part 
of Europe. In spite of this it becomes scarcer 
every year : poaching, that is, killing game with- 
out a privilege so to do, is made a trade: the 
«tage coaches carry it from all parts of the king- 
dom to the metropolis for sale, and the larders of 
all the great inns are regularly supplied; they 
who would eagerly punish the poacher never fail- 
ing to encourage him by purchasing from his em- 
ployes. Another cause of destruction arises 
from the resentment of the farmers, who think that 
as the animals are raised upon their grounds it is 
hard that they should be denied the privilege of 
profiting by them. At a public meeting of iJie 
gentry, in one of the northern proxinces, a ham- 
per came directed to the president, containing 
two thousand partridges' eggs carefully packed. 
Some species by these continual persecutions 
have been quite rooted out, others are nearly ex- 
tinct, and others only are to be found in remote 
parts of the island. Sportsmen lament this, and 
naturalists lament it also with better reason. 

One of the most costly works which I shall 
bring home is a complete treatise upon rural 
sports, with the most beautiful decorations that I 
have ever seen : it contains all possible informs-, 
tion upon the subject, the best instructions, and 
annals of these sciences as they may be termed 
ill England. I have purchased it as an exquisite 
specimen of English arts, and excellently charac- 
teristic of the country, more especially as being 
the work of a clergyman. He might have seen 
in his Bible that the mighty hunters there are 
not mentioned as examples ; and that when 
Christ called the fishermen he bade thorn leave I 
976 * 



their pursuit, for from henceforth they ahoidd 
catch men. 



LETTER XXVI. 

Poor Lmos, — Workhouse, — Sufferings of the Poor 
from the ClinuUs, — Dangerous State of England 
during the Scarcity, — The Poor not bettered fcy 
- the progress qf Civilization, 

With us charity is a religious duty, with the 
English it is an affair o law. We support the 
poor by ahns ; in England a tax is levied to keep 
them from starving ; and, enormous as the amount 
of this tax is, it is scarcely sufficient for the pur- 
pose. This evil began immediately upon the dis- 
solution of the monasteries. They who were ac- 
customed to receive food at the convent door^ 
where they could ask it without shame because 
it was given as an act of piety, had then none to 
look up to for bread. A system of parish taxation 
was soon therefore established, and new laws 
from time to time enacted to redress new griev- 
ances, the evil still outgrowing the remedy, till 
the poor laws have become the disgrace of the 
statutes, and it is supposed that at this day a 
tenth part of the whole population ofElsgland re- 
ceivie regular parish pay. 

The disposal of this money is vested in certain 
officers called overseers. The office is so trouble- 
some that the gentry rarely or never undertake 
it, and it usually devolves upon people rather be- 
low the middle rank, who are rigidly parsimoni- 
ous in the distribution of their trust If they were 
uniformly thus frugal of the parish purse it 
would be laudable, or at least excusable ; but 
where their own enjoyments are concerned, 
they are inexcusably lavish of the money col- 
lected for better purposes. On every pretext for 
parish business, however slight, a dinner is or- 
dered for the officers. While they indulge them- 
selves they deal hardly by the poor, and give re- 
luctantly what they caimot withhold. The 
beadsman at the convent door receives a bless- 
ing with his pittance, but the poor man here is 
made to feel his poverty as a reproach ; his scanty 
relief is bestowed ungraciously and ungraciously 
received; there is neither charity in him that 
gives nor gratitude in him that takes. Nor is 
this the worst evil : as each parbh is bound to 
provide for its own poor, an endless source of op- 
pression and litigation arises fhim the necessity 
of keeping out all persons likely to become 
chargeable. We talk of the liberty of the English, 
and they talk of their own liberty ; but there is 
no liberty in England for the poor. They are no 
longer sold with the soil it is true; but they can- 
not quit the soil if there be any probability or 
suspicion that age or infirmity may disable them. 
If in such a case they endeavour to remove to 
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some situatioii where they hope more easily to 
maintain themselves, where work is more plenti- 
ful or provisions cheaper, the overseers are alarm- 
ed, the intruder is apprehended as if he were a 
criminal and sent back to his own paiish. Wher- 
ever a pauper dies that parish must be at the 
cost of bis funeral ; instances therefore have not 
been wanting of wretches in the last stage of 
disease having been hurried away in an open 
cart, upon straw, and dying upon the road. Nay^ 
even women in the very pains of labour have 
been driven out, and have perished by the way 
side, because the birthplace of the child would 
be its parish. Such acts do not pass without re- 
prehension ', but no adequate punishment can be 
inflicted, and the root of the evil lies in the laws. 

The principle upon which the poor laws seem 
to have been framed is this ; The price of labour 
is conceived to be adequate to the support of the 
labourer. If the season be unusually hard, or 
bis family larger than he can maintain, the parish 
then assists him ; rather affording a specific re- 
lief than raising the price of labour, because, if 
wages were increased, it would injure the main 
part of the labouring poor instead of benefiting 
them : a fact, however mortifjring to the national 
character, sufiidently proved by experience. 
They would spend more money at the alehouse, 
working less and drinking more, till the habits of 
idleness and drunkenness, strengthening each 
other, would reduce them to a state of helpless 
and burthensome poverty. Patish pay, therefore, 
is a means devised for increasing the wages of 
those persons only to whom the increase is really 
advantageous, and at times only when it is really 
necessary. 

Plausible as this may at first appear it is falla- 
cious, as all reasonings will be found which assume 
for their basis the depravity of human nature. 
The industrious by this plan are made to sufier 
for the spendthrift They are prevented from lay- 
ing by the surplus of their earnings for the sup- 
port of their declining years, lest others not so 
provident should squander it But the conse- 
quence is, that the parish is at last obliged to 
support both ; for, if the labourer in the prime of 
his youth and strength cannot earn more than his 
subsistence, he must necessarily in his old age 
earn less. 

When the poor are incapable of contributing 
any longer to their own support they are remov- 
ed to what is called the workhouse. I cannot 
express to you the feeling of hopelessness and 
dread with which all the decent poor look on to 
this wretched termination of a life of labour. To 
this place all vagrants are sent for punishment ; 
unmarried women with child go here to be de- 
livered; and poor orphans and base bom chil- 
dren are brought up here till they are of age to be 
apprenticed off: tlte otlier inmates are those un- 
happy people who are' utterly helpless, parish 
idiots and madmen, the blind and the palaict^ 



and the old who are fairly worn out. It is not 
in the nature of things that the superintendents 
of such institutions as these should be gentle-heart- 
ed, when the superintendance is undertaken 
merely for the sake of the salary ; and in this 
country religion is out of the question. There 
are always enough competitors for the manage- 
ment among those people who can get no better 
situation ; but, whatever kindness of disposiuon 
they may bring with them to the task, it is soon 
perverted by the perpetual sight of depravity and 
of suffering. The management of children who 
grow up without one natural affection — where 
there is none to love them and consequently none 
whom they can love — would alone be sufficient 
to sour a happier disposition than is usually 
brought to the government of a workhouse. 

To this society of wretchedness the labouring 
poor of England look on as their last resting 
place on this side the grave ; and, rather than 
enter abodes so miserable, they endure the sever- 
est privations as long as it is possible to exist. 
A feeling of honest pride makes them shrink 
from a place where guilt and poverty are con- 
founded ; and it is heart-breaking for those who 
have reared a family of their own to be subjected 
in their old age to the harsh and unfeeling au- 
thority of persons younger than themselves, nei- 
ther better bom nor better bred. They dread also 
the disrespectful and careless funeral which pub- 
lic charity, or rather law, bestows ; and many a 
wretch denies himself the few sordid comforts 
within his reach that he may hoard up enough to 
purchase a more decent burial, a better shroud, 
or a firmer cofBn, than the parish will afibrd. 

The wealth of this nation is their own boast 
and the envy of all the rest of Europe ; yet in no 
other country is there so much poverty — nor is 
poverty any where else attended with such ac- 
tual suflfering. Poor as our own country is, the 
poor Spaniard has resources and comforts which 
are denied to the Englishman ; above all, he en- 
joys a climate which rarely or never subjects 
him to physical sufiering. Perhaps the pain— 
the positive bodily pain which the poor here en- 
dure from cold may be esteemed the worst evil 
of their poverty. Coal is every where dear ex- , 
cept in the neighbourhood of the collieries ; and 
especially so in London, where the number of the 
poor is of course greatest You see women rak- 
ing the ashes in the streets, for the sake of the 
half burnt cinders. What a picture does one of 
their houses present in the depth of winter ! the 
old cowering over a few embers — the children 
shivering in rags, pale and livid — all the activity 
and joyousness natural to their time of life chil- 
led withui them. The numbers who perish from 
diseases produced by exposure to cold and rain, 
by unwholesome food, and by the want of enough 
even of that, would startle as well as shock you. 
Of the children of the poor hardly one third are 

reared. 
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Daring the late war the internal peace of the 
country waa twice endangered by scarcities. 
Many riots broke out, though fewer than were 
apprehended, and though the people on the whole 
behaved with exemplary patience. Nor were the 
rich deficient in charity. There is no country in 
the world where money is so willingly given for 
public purposes of acknowledged utility. Sub- 
scriptions were raised in all parts, and associa- 
tions formed, to supply the distressed with food 
either gratuitously or at a cheaper rate than the 
market price. But though the danger was felt 
and confessed, and though the military force of 
London was called out to quell an incipient in- 
aurrectioa, no measures have been taken to pre- 
vent a return of the eviL With all its boasted 
wealth and prosperity England is at the mercy of 
the seasons. One unfavourable harvest occasions 
dearth ; and what the consequences of famine 
would be, in a country where the poor are alrea- 
dy 80 numerous and so wretched, is a question 
which the boldest statesman dares not ask him- 
self. When volunteer forces were raised over 
the kingdom the poor were excluded ; it was not 
thought safe to trust them with arms. But the 
peasantry are and ought to be, the strength of 
every country; and wo to that country where 
the peasantry and the poor are the sime ! 

Many causes have contributed to the rapid in- 
crease of this eviL The ruinous wars of the pre- 
sent reign, and the oppressive system of taxation 
pursued by the late premier, are among the prin- 
cipal. But the manufacturing system is the 
main cause ; it is the inevitable tendency of that 
system to multiply the number of the poor, and 
to make them vicious, diseased, and miserable. 

To answer the question concerning the compa- 
rative advantages of the savage and social states, 
as Rosseau has done, is to commit high treason 
against human nature, and blasphemy against 
Omniscient Goodness ; but they who say that 
society ought to stop where it is, and that it has 
no further amelioration to-expect, do not less blas- 
pheme the one and betray the other. The im- 
provements of society never reach the poor : they 
have been stationary, while the higher classes were 
* progressive. The gentry of the land are better 
lodged, better accommodated, and better educated 
than their ancestors ; the poor man lives in as 
poor a dwelling as his forefathers when they were 
slaves of the soil, works as hard, is worse fed and 
not better taugbt His situation, therefore, is re- 
latively worse. There is, indeed, no insuperable 
bar tahis rising into a higher order — his children 
may be tradesmen, merchants, or even nobles — 
but this political advantage is no amendment of 
his actual state. The best conceivable state for 
man is that wherein he has the full enjoyment of 
all his powers, bodily and intellectuaL This is 
the lot of the higher classes in Europe ; the poor 
enjoy neither— the savage only the former. If, 

therefore, religion was out of the questkm, it had 
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been happier for the poor man to have been bom 
among savages than in s civilized country, when 
he is in fact the victim of civilization. 



LBTTBR ZXVn. 

Sotni PauPt.—Atucdolt o/ a female Eaqtdmaux. 
—Defects of Grecian JSrebUecture m CUd CU- 
mates.—J>faked$iess of the Chwch, — MonumenU. 
— Pictures offered by Sir Joshua Reynolds^ 4^ 
and refused.— Jlscent, — View from the SummiL 

The cathedral church of St Paul is not more 
celebrated than it deserves to be. No other na^ 
tion in modem times has reared so magnificent a 
monument of piety. I never behold it without re- 
gretting that such a church should beappropriated 
to heretical worship ; that, like a whited sepulchre, 
there should be death within. 

In the court before the grand entrance stands a 
statue of Clueen Anne instead of a cross ; a figure 
as ill-executed as it is ill-placed, which has pro- 
voked some epigrams even in this country, indif- 
ferent as the taste in sculpture is here, and little 
as is the sense of religious decorum. On entering 
the church 1 was impressed by its magnitude. A 
fine anecdote is related of the efiiect this produced 
upon a female Esquimaux. Q,uite overpowered 
with wonder when she stood under the dome, 
she leaned upon her conductor, as if sinking un- 
der the strong feeling of awe, and fearfully asked 
tum, ** Did man make it 7" My own sensations 
were of the same character, yet it was wonder at 
human power unmingled with any other kind of 
awe ; not that feeling which a temple should in- 
spire ; not so much a sense that the building in 
which I stood was peculiarly suitable for worship, 
as that it could be suitable for nothing else. 
Gk)thic srchitecture produces the effect of sublim- 
ity, though always without simplicity and often 
without magnitude ; so perhaps does the Sarace- 
nic : if the Grecian ever produce the same effect 
it is by magnitude alone. But the architecture of 
the ancients is altered, and materially injured by 
the alteration, when adapted to cold dimatee, 
where it is necessary when the li^t is admitted 
to exclude the air : the windows have always a 
littleness, always appear misplaced; they are 
holes cut in the wall ; not, as in the Gh)thic, na- 
tural and essential parts d*the general structure. 

The air in all the English churches which I 
have yet entered is damp, cold, confined, and iin- 
wholesome, as if the graves beneath tainted it. 
Not better proof can be required of the wisdom 
of enjoining incense. I have complained that the 
area in their ordinary churches is crowded ; bat 
the opposite fault is perceivable in this great 
cathedraL The choir is but a very small part of 
the church; service was going on there, being 
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hurried over as usual in week days, and attended 
only by two or three old women, whose piety 
deaerred to meet with better inatnictora. The 
Torgera, however, paid so much respect to this 
service, such as it is, that they would not show 
us the church till it was over. There are no 
chapels, no other altar than that in the choir ; — 
For what then can the heretics have erected so 
huge an editice 7 It is as purposeless as the Py- 
ramids. 

Here are suspended all the flags which were 
taken in the naval victories of the late war. I do 
not think that the natural feeling, which arose 
within me at seeing the Spanish colours among 
them mfluences me when 1 say that they do not 
ornament the church, and that, even if they did, 
the church is not the place for them. They might 
be appropriate offerings in a temple of Mars; 
but certainly there is nothing in the revealed will 
of God which teaches us that he should be bet- 
er pleased with the blood of man in battle than 
with that of bulls and of goats in sacrifice. The 
palace, the houses of legislature, the admiralty, 
and the tower where the regalia are deposited, 
should be decorated with these trophies ; so also 
should Greenwich be, the noble asylum for their 
old seamen ; and even in the church a flag might 
perhaps be fltly hung over the tomb of him who 
won it and fell in the victory. Monuments are 
erecting here to all the naval captains who fell in 
these actions : some of them are not finished ; 
those which are do little honour to the arts 
of Ejigland. The artists know not what to do 
with their villanous costume, and, to avoid uni- 
forms in marble, make their unhappy statues half 
naked. One of these represents the dying cap- 
tain falling into Neptune's arms: a dreadful 
situation for a dying captain it would be, — he 
would certainly take the old sea-god for the devil, 
and the trident for the pitchfork with which he 
tosses about souls in the fire. Will sculptors 
never perceive the absurdity of allegorizing in 
stone ! 

There are but few of these monuments as yet, 
because the English never thought of making St 
Paul's the mausoleum of their great men till they 
had crowded Westminster Abbey with the illus- 
trious and obscure indiscriminately. They now 
seem to have discovered the nakedness of this 
huge edifice, and to vote parliamentary monu- 
ments to every sea captain who falls in battle, 
for the sake of filling it as fast as possible. This 
is making the honour too common. It is only the 
name of Uie commander in chief which is always 
necessarily connected with that of the victory ; 
he, therefore, is the only individual to whom a 
national monument ought to be erected. If he 
survives the action, and it be thought expedient, 
as I willingly allow it to be, that every victory 
should have its monument, let it be like the stone 
at Thermopylae, inscribed to the memory of all 
who fell The commander in chief may deserve 



a separate commemoration; the re8p<M)sibility 
of the engagement rests upon him ; and to him 
the merit of the victory ,^ as far as professional skill 
is entitled to it, will, whether justly or not, be attri- 
buted, though assuredly in most cases with the 
strictest justice. But whatever may have been the 
merit of the subordinate officers, the rank which 
they hold is not sufficiently conspicuous. The 
historian will mention them, but the reader will 
not remember them because they are mentioned 
but once, and it is only to those who are remem- 
bered that statues should be voted ; only to those 
who live in the hearts and in the mouths of the 
people. "Who is this?" is a question which 
will be asked at every statue j but if after the ver- 
ger has named the person represented it is still 
necessary to ask "Who is he?" the statue is 
misplaced in a national mausoleum. 

These monuments are too few as yet to' pro- 
duce any other general eflect than a wish that there 
were more ; and the nakedness of these wide 
walls, without altar, chapel, confessional, picture, 
or ofl*ering, is striking and dolorous as you may 
suppose. Yet if such honours were awarded 
without any immediate political motive, there are 
many for whom they might justly be claimed ; for 
Cook, for instance, the first navigator without re- 
proach; for Bruce, the most mtrepid and success- 
ful of modem travellers; for lady Wortley Mon- 
tagu, the best of all the letter- writers, and the 
benefactress of Europe. " I,'* said W. who was 
with me, " should demand one for Sir Walter 
Raleigh; and even you, Spaniard as >ou are, 
would not, 1 think, contest the claim ; it should be 
forintroducing tobacco intoChristendom,for which 
he deserves a statue of pipe-makers' clay." 

Siome five-and-twenty years ago the best Elng- 
lish artists offered to paint pictures and give 
them to this cathedral; — England had never 
greater painters to boast of than at that time. 
The thing, however, was not so easy as you might 
imagine, and it was necessary to obtain the con- 
sent of the bishop, the chapter, the lord mayor, 
and the king. The king loves the arts, and wil- 
lingly consented ; the lord maycM* and the chap- 
ter made no objections ; but the bishop positively 
refused, for no other reason, it is said, than be- 
cause the first application had not been made to 
him. Perhaps some puritanical feehng may have 
been mingled vrith this despicable pride, some 
leaven of the old Iconoclastic and Lutheran bar- 
barism; but as long as the names of Barry 
and of Sir Joshua Reynolds are remembered in 
this country, and remembered they will be as 
long as the works and fame of a painter can en- 
dure, BO long will the provoking absurdity of this 
refusal be execrated.'" 

* A story even less honourable than this to the dean 
and chapter of St Paul's is cunent at this present 
time, which if false should be conUtidicied, and if true, 
should be generally known. Upon the deaUi of Barry, 
the painter, it was wished to erect a tablet to his ue- 
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The monumentfl and the body of the church 
may be seen gratuitously ; a price is required for 
admittaace to any thing above stairs, and for 
fourpenny, sixpenny, and shilling fees we were 
admitted to see the curiosities of the building ; — 
a model something differing from the present 
structure, and the worii of the same great archi- 
tect J a geometrical staircase, at the top of which 
the door closes with a tremendous sound ; the 
clock, whose huge bell in a calm day, when what 
little wind is stirring is from the east, may be 
heard five leagues over the plain at Windsor ; 
and a whispering gallery, the great amusement 
of children and wonder of women, and which is 
indeed at first sufficiently startling. It is just 
below the dome ; and when 1 was on the one 
side and my guide on (he other, the whole breadth 
of the dome between us, he shut-to the door, and 
the sound was like a peal of thunder rolling 
among the mountains. The scratch of a pin 
against the wall and the lowest whisper were 
distinctly heard across; The inside of the cupola 
- is covered with pictures by a certain Sir James 
Thomhill : they are too high to be seen distinctly 
from any place except the gallery immediately 
under them, and if there were nothing else to re- 
pay the trouble of ascent it would be labour in 
vain. 

Much as I had been impr<ftsed by the size of 
the building on first entering it, my sense of its 
magnitude was heightened by the prodigious 
length of the passages which we traversed, and 
the sseming endlessness of the steps we mounted. 
We kept close to our conductor with a sense of 
danger : that it is dangerous to do otherwise was 
exemplified not long since by a person who lost 
himself here, and remained two days and nights 
in this dreadful solitude. At length he reacHed 
one of the towers in the front ; to make himself 
heard was impossible ; he tied his handkerchief 
to his stick and hung it out as a signal of distress, 
which at last was seen from below, and he was 
rescued. The best plan in such cases would 
be to stop the clock, if the way to it could be 
found. 

In all other towers which I had ever ascended 

mory in this cathedral, and the dean and chapter were 
applied to for permission so to do ; the answer was, 
that the fee was a thousand pounds. In tcply to this 
unexpected demand, it was represented that Barry had 
been a poor man, and that the monument was de- 
signed by his friends as a mark of respect to his ge- 
nius ; that it would not be large, and consequently 
might stand in a situation where there was not room 
fur a larger. Upon thiji tl was answered, that, in con- 
sideration ofihete circumstances, perhaps five hundred 
pmuids miffht be taken. A second remonstrance was 
made: a chapter was convened to consider the matter, 
and the final answer was that nothing less than a thou- 
sand pounds bould be taken. 

If this be falfle it should be publicly contradicted, 
especially as any (hin<r dishonourable will be readily be- 
lieved concerning St. Paul's, since lord Nelson's coffin 
was shown there in the grave for a shilling a head.— 

Tk. 
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the ascent was fatiguing but do ways fiightfid. 
Stone steps winding round and roimd a stone 
pillar from the bottom up to the top, with just 
room to admit you between the pillar and the 
wall, makes the limbs ache and the -bead giddy, 
but there is nothing to give a sense of danger. 
Here was a totally different scene: the ascent 
was up the cupola, by staircases and stages of 
wood, which had all the seeming insecurity of 
scaffolding. Projecting beams hung with cob* 
webs and black with dust, the depth below, the 
extent of the gloomy dome within which we 
were inclosed, and the light which just served to 
show all this, sometimes dawning before us, 
sometimes fading away behind, now slanting 
from one side, and now leaving us almost in ut- 
ter darkness : of such materials you may con- 
ceive how terrifying a scene may be formed, and 
you know how delightful it is to contemplate 
images of terror with a senso'of security. 

Having at last reached the summit of the dome, 
I was contented. The way up to the cross was 
by a ladder ; and as we could already see as ikr 
as the eye could reach, there was nothing above 
to reward me for a longer and more laborious as- 
cent The old bird's-eye views which are now 
disused because they are out of fashion, were ot 
more use than any tiling which supplies their 
place : half plan half picture, they gave an idea 
of the place which they represented more accu- 
rately than pictures, and more vividly than plans. I 
would have climbed St Paul's, if it had been only 
to see London thus mapped below me, and thou^ 
there had been nothing beautiful or sublime in 
the view ; few objects, however, are so sublime, 
if by sublimity we understand that which 
completely fills the imagination to the utmost 
measure of its powers, as the view of a huge city 
thus seen at once: — house-roofs, the chimneys 
of which formed so many turrets; towers and 
steeples ; the trees and gardens of the inns of 
court, and the distant squares forming so many 
green spots in the map; Westminster- Abbey 
on the one hand, with Westminster-Hall, an oI>- 
ject scarcely less conspicuous ; on the other the 
Monument, a prodigious column worthy of a 
happier occasion and a less lying inscription ; the 
Tower and the masts of the shipping rising be- 
hind it ; the river with its three bridges and all 
its boats and barges ; the streets immediately 
within view blackened with moving swarms of 
men and linos of carriages. To the north were 
Hempstead and Highgate on their eminences, 
southward the Surry hills. Where the city ended it 
was impossible to distinguish: it would have 
been more beautiful if, as at Madrid, the capital 
had been circumscribed within its walls, and the 
open country had commenced immediately with- 
in its limits. In every direction the lines of 
houses ran out as far as the eye could foRow 
them, only the patches of green were more fre- 
quently interspersed towards the extremity of 
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tlie pBMpMl, as the linss diverged farther from 
each other. It was a sight which awed me and 
made me melancholy. 1 was looking down upon 
the habitations of a million of human beings ; 
upon the single spot wbereoa were crowded to- 
other more wealth, more splendour, more igenui- 
tj, more worldly wisdom, and,jJas ! more world* 
Ij blindness, poverty, depravity, dishonesty, and 
iwretchednesB, than upon any other spot in the 
vrhole habitable earth. 



LBTTER XXVIU. 

State of the English Cathtdies,— Their pruderU Si- 
lence in the Days of Jacobinism. — The Church qf 
England jeahus of the Dissenters, — Riots in 
neO.-^Elffeets of the French Revotvtion.—The 
Re'^slabtishment of the Monastic Orders m Eng- 
land, — J<Cum,ber of J^Cunneries and Catholic Send' 
naries, — The Poor easily converted, — Catholic 
Writers.'-Dr, Geddes, 

Tub situation of the Catholics in England is 
far more favourable at present than it has been at 
any period since the unfortunate expulsion of 
James 11. There is an opinion prevalent among 
freethinkers and schismatics that intolerance is 
bad policy, and that religious principles hostile to 
an establishment will die away if they are not 
persecuted. These reasoners have forgotten that 
Christianity was rooted up in Japan, and that 
heresy was extirpated from Spain, by fire. The 
impolicy is in half measures. 

So long as the Stuarts laid claim to the crown, 
the Catholics were jealously regarded as a party 
connected with them ; and even the large class 
of Jacobites, as they were called, who adhered to 
the old family merely from a principle of loyalty, 
being obstinate heretics, looked suspiciously upon 
their Calholid coadjutors as men whose motives 
were different, though they were engaged in the 
same cause. These men would never have at- 
tempted to restore the Stuarts if they had not be- 
lieved that the Protestant church establishment 
would remain undisturbed; they believed this firm- 
ly, — believed that a Catholic king would reign 
over a nation of schismatics and make no attempt 
at converting them; so ignorant were they of the 
principles of Catholicism. But no sooner had the 
Pretender ceased to be formidable than the Ca- 
tliolics were forgotten, or considered as only a re- 
ligious sect of less consequence in the state, and 
therefore less obnoxious than any other, because 
neither numerous nor noisy. In fact the perse- 
cuting laws, though never enforced, were still in 
existence ; and the Catholics themselves, as they 
had not forgotten their bloody effects in former 
times, prudently persevered in silence. 

Fortunately for them, as soon as they had 
ceased ta bd tA^tfi of BuspicioD the P|[«0byie- 



riana became so. This body of diaaenterB bad 
baen uniformly atUched to the Hanoverian suc- 
cession ; but when that house was firmly esta- 
blished, and all danger from the Stuarts over, the 
old feelings began to revive, both on the part of 
the Crown and of the Nonconfonnists. What 
they call the connexion between civil and reli- 
gious freedom, or, as their antagonists say, be- 
tween schism and rebellion, made the court jea- 
lous of their numbers and of their principles. The 
clergy too, being no longer in danger from those 
whom they had dispossessed, began to fear those 
who would dispossess them ; they laid aside their 
controversy with the Catholics, and directed their 
harangues and writings against greater schisma- 
tics than themselves. During such disputes our 
brethren had nothing to do but quietly to look on, 
and rejoice that the kingdom of Beelzebub was 
divided against itself. 

It is true a violent insurrection broke out against 
them in the year 1780 ; but this was the work of 
the lowest rabble, led on by a madman. It did 
not originate in any previous feelings, for probably 
nine-tenths of the mob had never heard of popery 
till they rioted to suppress it, andlefl no rankling 
behind : on the contrary, as the Catholics had 
been wantonly and cruelly attacked, a sentiment 
of compasdon for them was excited in the more 
respectable part of the community. 

The French Revolution materially assisted the 
true religion. The £lnglish clergy, trembling for 
their own benefices, welcomed the emigrant priests 
as brethren, and, forgetting all their former rav- 
ings about Antichrist and Babj'lon and the Scar- 
let Whore, lamented the downfal of religion in 
France. Ao outcry was raised against the more 
daring heretics at home, and the tide of popular 
fury let loose upon thenk W^hile this dread of 
Atheism prevailed, the Catholic priests obtained 
access every where ; and the university of Oxford 
even supplied them with books from its own press. 
These noble confessors did not let the happy op- 
portunity pass by unimproved ; they sowed the 
seeds abundantly, and saw the first-fruits of the 
harvest But the most important advantage which 
has ever been obtained for the true religion, since 
its subversion, is the re-establishment of the mo- 
nastic orders in this island, from whence they had 
so long been proscribed. This great object has 
been effected with admirable prudence. A few 
nuns who had escaped from the Atlieistical per- 
secution in France, were permitted to live together 
according to their former mode of life. It would 
have been cruel to have separated them, and their 
establishment was connived at as trifling in itself^ 
and which would die a natural death with its mem- 
bers. Butthe Catholic families, rejoicing in this ma^ 
nifeet interposition of Providence, made use of the 
opportunity, and found no diflSculty in introducing 
novices. Thus is gpod always educed from evil ; 
the irruption of the barbarous nations led tq their 
CQDVdivioD : the ov«xthiow of t^ Greok eotpir^ 
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occasioned the reviTal of letters in Europe : and 
the persecution of Catholicism in France has been 
the cause of its establishment in Elngland ; the 
storm which threatened to pluck up this Tree of 
Life by its roots has only scattered abroad its 
seed. Not only have many oonversions b^n ef- 
fected, but even in many instances the children of 
Protestants have been inspired with such holy 
zeal that, heroically abandoning the world in spite 
of all the efforts of their deluded parents, they 
have entered and professed. Some of the wiser 
heretics have seen to what these beginnings will 
lead ; but the answer to their representations has 
been, the vows may be taken at pleasure and bro- 
ken at pl^sure, for by the law of England such 
vows are not binding. As if any law could take 
away the moral obligation of a vow and neutra- 
lize perjury ! May we not indulge a hope that 
this blindness is the work of God ! 

There are at this time five Catholic colleges in 
England and two in Scotland, besides twelve 
schools and academies for the instruction of boys ; 
eleven schools for females, besides what separate 
ones are kept by the English Benedictine nuns 
from Dunkirk ; the nuns of the Ancient English 
Community at Brusseb ; the nuns from Bruges ; 
the nuns from Liege; the Augustinian nuns from 
Louvam: the English Benedictine nuns from 
Cambray ; the Benedictine nuns from Ghent ; 
those of the same order from Montargis ; and 
the Dominican nuns from Brussels : in all these 
communities the rules of the respective orders are 
observed, and novices are admitted ; they are con- 
vents as well as schools. The Poor Clares have 
four establishments, in which only novices are 
received, not scholars ; the Teresians three ; the 
Benedictine nuns one. Convents of monks are 
not so numerous ; and indeed in the present state 
of things secular clergy are better labourers in the 
vineyard ; the Carthusians, however, have an esta- 
blishment in the full rigour of their rule. Who 
could have hoped to live to see these things in 
England ! 

The greater number of convertsare made among 
the poor, who are always more easily converted 
than the rich, because Uieir inheritance is not in 
this world, and they enjoy so little happiness here 
that they are more disposed to think seriously of 
securing it hereafter. It is no difficult thing to 
make them set their hearts and their hopes upon 
heaven. Their own clergy neglect them ; and 
when they behold any one solicitous for their sal- 
vation, without any interested motive, an act of 
love towards them is so unexpected and so unusual 
that their gratitude prepares the way for truth. 
The charity also which our holy religion so par- 
ticularly enjoins produces its good effect even on 
earth; proselytes always abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of a wealtliy Catholic family. Were 
the seminaries as active as they were in the days 
of persecution, and as liberally supplied with 
means, it would not be absurd to hope £ar the 



conversion of this ialand, so long lost to Hm 
church. 

Another circumstance greatly in favour of the 
true religion is that there is no longer any diffi* 
culty or danger m publishing Cathohe writinge. 
They were formeriy proscribed and bunted out as 
vigilantly as prohibited books in our own coun- 
try ; but now the press is open to them, and able 
defenders of the truth have appeared. This also 
has been managed skilfully. To have openly at- 
tacked the heretical establishment might have 
attracted too much notice, and perhaps have ex- 
cited alarm : nor indeed would the heretics have 
perused a work avowedly written with such a de> 
sign. Accordingly the form of history has been 
used, a study of which the English are particularly 
fond. An excellent life of Cardinal Pole has been 
written, which exposes the enormities of Henry 
Vlll., and the character of the wretched Anna 
Boleyn. Another writer, in a history of Henry 
11^ has vindicated the memory of that blessed 
Saint Thomas of Canterbury, who is so vilified 
by all the English historians; and Bishop Milner, 
still more lately, in a work upon antiquities, has 
ventured to defend those excellent prelates who 
attempted, under Philip and Mary, to save their 
country from the abyss of heresy. 

A division for a short time among the Catholics 
themselves was occasioned by Dr. Geddes, a 
priest of great learning, but of the most irascible 
disposition and perverse mind. This man began 
to translate the Scriptures anew; and, as he 
avowed opinions destructive of their authority as 
well as of revealed religion, his bishop very pro- 
perly interfered, forbade him to proceed, and oq 
his persisting suspended him for contumacy. He 
obstinately went on, and lived to publish two vo> 
lumes of the text and a third of notes ; the notes 
consist* wholly of verbal criticism, and explain 
nothing ; and the language of the translation ia 
such as almost to justify a suspicion that he in> 
tended to debase the holy writings and render 
them odious. As long as he lived he found a pa- 
tron in Lord Petre : but his books are now selling 
at their just value, that is, as waste paper; and if 
his name was not inserted in the Index Expurga- 
torius, it would be forgotten. 

Pope and Dryden, the two greatest ^glish 
poets, were both Catholics, though the latter had 
been educated m the schism. 



LETTER XXIX. 

JAanber of Sects in Englandy aU appealing to tka 
Seriphires, — PitriUms, — J^onjurort, — Rise of 
SoeUUaniam, and iU probable doumfal. 

The heretical sects in this countiy are so no- 
meroas, that an efplanatoiy dictionary of their 
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namea has been published. They form a cu- 
rious list ! Armioians, Socinians, Baxterians, Pres^ 
byteriaas, New Americans, Sabellians, Luthe- 
rians, Moravians, Swedenborgians, Atbanasians, 
Episcopalians, Arians, Sabbatarians, Trinitarians, 
Unitarians, Millinarians, Necessarians, Sublap^ 
sarians, Supralapsarians, Antinomians, Butchin- 
sonians, Sandemanians, Muggletonians, Baptists, 
Anabaptidts, Psdobaptists, Methodists, Papists, 
Universalists, Calvinists, Materialists, Destruc- 
tionists, Browrnists, Independents, Protestants, 
Hugonots, Nonjurors, Seceders, Hemhutters, 
Dunkers, Jumpers, Shakers, and duakers, &c. 
&C. &C.* A precious nomenclature! only to be 
paralleled by the catalogue of the Philistines in 
Samson Nazareno,t or the muster-roll of Anna de 
Santiago's Davils,t under Acquias, Brum and 
Acatu, lieutenant-generals to Lucifer himself. 

This endless confusion arises from the want of 
some surer standard of faith than reason and the 
Scriptures, to one or both of which all the 8chis« 
raatics appeal, making it their boast, that they al- 
low no other authority. Reason and the Scrip- 
tures ! Even one of their own bishops calls rea- 
son a box of quicksilver, and says that it is like 
a pigeoa^s neck or shot-silk, appearing one co- 
lour to me, and another to you who stand in a 
different liglit And for the Scriptures, well have 
they been lik«ned to a nose of wax, which every 
finger and thumb may tweak to the fashion of 
their own fancy. You may well suppose how 
perversely those heretics will wrest the spirit, 
who have not scrupled to corrupt the letter of the 
Gospel In many editions of the English Bible 
ye has been substituted for we; Acts vi. 3. the 
PresbjTterians having bribed the printer thus to 
favour their heresy. Were you to hear the stress 
which some of thf^so Puritans lay upon the neces- 
sity of perusing the Scriptures, you might sup- 
pose they had adopted the Jewish notion, that 

* It must gurcly be superfluous to make any com- 
ment upon the ignorant or insolent manner in which 
synonymotis appeliarinns are here classed as diffei ent 
seels. The Popinh author set^ms to have aimed at 
somothing like wit by arranjnng them in rhymna ; as 
this could not be pretitiived m the translation, and it is 
a pity tiny wit should be lost, the original, Kiich as ii is, 
fo!lowH :— '* jlrminianoa, Sncinianoa. Baa^eriemoi, 
Pr^hiterianos, Nuevoa Americanoi, SaheUiano*y Im" 
terano*, Moravianos, Swedenborgianoa, Alhcmastanoa, 
JBpiscopalianos Arianoa. Sabbatarianos. Trinilanana$f 
Unitarianoa. Mitlenananoa, Nerenaarianoa. Subiap- 
$ariano9, SupraLapaarianoa Antimanianoa, Hut^naO' 
nianos Sandemanianoa, Mugglftonianoa, JBaptiataa, 
Anabaptiataa, PfCfiohaptiatas JMethodiataa . Papialaa^ 
XIniveratliafaa Caivimatax. Materiidiataa. Deatrwtion' 
iataa Bmuoniataa. IndrpmdanUa Proteatantea. Hu^o* 
notoa, Nonjureroa, Secederoa. Hemhutteroa, Dunkeroa^ 
Jumperoay' Shakeroa, y Quakeroa." — The author, to 
make those nam»s look as uncouth an-l portentous as 
possible, has not tran'slatcd several which he must have 
understo k1, and has retained the u> and At. — Tr. 

t Thene allusions are probably well understood in 
Spain; but hero, as in many other instances, the trans- 
lator must confess his ign 'trance, and regroi that he 
can give no explanation. — Ta. 



the first thing which Grod himself does every 
morning is to read three hours in the Bible. 

You say to me. Examine into the opinions of 
the different heretics and you will be in no danger 
of heresy ; and you requested me to send you 
full accounts of all that I should see, learn, or 
think during this inquiry as the main confession 
you should require. The result will prove that 
your conHdence was not misplaced : that nothing 
could teach me so feelingly the blessing ol health 
as a course of studies in an infirmary* 

Many of the names of this hydra brood need 
no explanation ; the others 1 shall explain as I 
understand them, and those which are left un- 
touched you may consider as too insignificant in 
their numbers, or in their points of difference, to 
require more than the mere insertion of their titles 
in the classification of heresies. The Dunkers 
and Sandemonians, the Baxterians and Muggle- 
tonians, may be left in obscurity with the Tasca^ 
drogiti and Ascodrogiti, the Perticonasati of old, 
the Passalaronciti, and Artotyriti, of whom St 
Jerome might well say : Magis portenta qtiam no^ 
mina. 

Some of these sects differ from the establish- 
ment in discipline only, others both in doctrine 
and discipline ; they are either political or fana- 
tical, or both. In all cases it may be remarked 
that the dissenting ministers, as they are called, 
are more zealous than the regular clergy ; because 
they either choose their profession for conscience 
sake, or take it up as a trade, influenced either by 
enthusiasm or knavery, which are so near akin 
and so much alike that it is generally difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to distinguish one from the 
other. 

When the schism was fairly established in tliis 
island by the accursed Elizabeth, all sorts of here- 
sies sprung up like weeds in a neglected field. 
The new estabfishment paid its court to the new 
head of the church by the most slavish doctrines ; 
the more abject, the more were they unlike the 
principles of the Catholic religion, and also to the 
politiod tenets of the non-K^onformists. The con- 
sequence was, a 'strict union between the clergy 
and the crown ; while, on the other hand, all the 
fanatics, however at variance in other points, 
were connected by their common hatred of this 
double tyranny. Elizabeth kept them down by 
the Inquisition : she martyred the Catholic teach- 
ers, and put the Puritans to a slower death, by 
throwmg them into dungeons and leaving them 
to rot there amid their own excrement They 
strengthened during the reign of her timorous 
successor, and overthrew the monarchy and hie- 
rarchy together under Charles the martyr of the 
English schismatical church. Then they quar- 
relled among themselves; and one party, dis- 
appointed of effecting its ,own establishment, 
brought back Charies 11. who ruled them with a 
rod of iron. A little prudence in James would 
have restored England to the bosom of the church ; 
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bat he offended the der^ by his precipitance, 
forced them to coalesce with the dissenters and 
lost his ciown. His father's fate was before his 
eyes, and he feared to lose lus head also ; bat had 
he been bold enough to set it at stake, and been 
as willino^ to be a martyr as he was to be a con- 
fessor, a bloodier civil war naight have been ex- 
cited in England than in Ireland ; England might 
have been his by conquest as well as birth, and 
the religion of the conqueror imposed upon the 
people. 

This revolution occasioned a new schism. 
From the time of their establishment, the clergy 
had been preaching the doctrines of absolute 
power and passive obedience ; that kings govern 
by a right divine, and therefore are not amena- 
ble to man for their conduct These principles 
had taken deep root in consequence of the gene- 
ral fear and hatred against the Calvinists. No 
inconsiderable portion of the clergy, therefore, 
however heartily they dreaded the restoration of 
what they called Popery by James, could not in 
conscience assent to the accession of William : 
indeed, the more sincerely they had deprecated 
the former danger, the less could they reconcile 
their really tender conscience to the revolution. 
They therefore resigned, or rather were displaced 
from, their sees and benefices, and lingered about 
half a century as a distinct sect under the title of 
Noi^urors. These men were less dangerous to 
the new government than they who, having the 
same opinions without the same integrity, took 
the oaths of allegiance and washed them down 
with secret bumpers to King James. But great 
part of the clergy sincerely acquiesced in the 
Whig principles ; and this number was continu- 
ally increasing as long as such principles were 
the fashion of the court Of this the government 
were well aware: they let the malecontents'*' 
alone, knowing that where the carcase is there 
will the crows be gathered together ; and in this 
case it so happened that the common frailty and 
the conmion sense of mankind coincided. 

I have related in my last how the Dissenters, 
from the republican tendency of their principles, 
became again obnoxious to government during 
the present reign : the ascendency of the old 
church and tory party, and the advantages which 
have resulted to the true religion. Thdr internal 
state has undergone as great a change. One 
part of them has insensibly lapsed into Sodnian- 
ism, a heresy, till of late years, almost unknown 
in England ; and into this party all the indiiier- 
entists from other sects, who do not choose, for 
political motives, to join the establishment, natu- 
rally fall. The establishment itself furnishes a 
supply by the falling off of those of its members, 
who, in the progress of inquiry, discover that the 
church of England is neither one thing nor the 
other: that in matters of religion all must rest 

* Don Manuel seems not to recollect Dr. Sacheve* 
rel, or not to have heard of him.*^Tiu 
:t84 



upon faith or upon reason : and hav« unhappily 
preferred the sandy foundation of hnman wit 
CrttU tU tntdHgas^ noli inUUigere vi credos, is tha 
wise precept of St Augustine ; but these here- 
tics have discarded the &thers as well as the 
saints! These become Socmians; and tboagh 
many of them do not stop here in the career of 
unbelief they still frequent the meeting booses, 
and are numbered among the sect With these 
all the hydra brood of Arianism and Pelagianism, 
and all the anti-calvinist Dissenters have united ; 
each preserving its own peculiar tenets, but all 
agreeing in their abhorrence of Calvinism, their 
love of unbounded freedom of opinion, and, in 
consequence, their hostility to any church esU- 
blishment All, however, by this union, and still 
more by the medley of doctrines which are preadi- 
ed, as the pulpit buippens to be filled by a minis- 
ter of one persuasion or the other, are insensibly 
modified and assimilated to each other ; and this 
assimilation will probably become complete as 
the older members, who are more rigidly trained 
in the orthodoxy of heterodoxy, drop off A body 
will remain respectable for riches, numbers, eru- 
dition, and talents, but without zeal and witfaoat 
generosity ; and they will fall asunder at no very 
remote period, because they do not aflbrd their 
ministers stipends sufficient for the decencies of 
life. The church must be kept together by a gold- 
en chain ; and this, which is typically true of the 
true church, is literally applicable to every false 
one. These sectarians call themselves the en- 
lightened part of the Dissenters ; but the children 
of Mammon are wiser in their generation than 
such children of light 

From this party , therefore, the church of Eng- 
land has nothing to fear; though of late years its 
hostility has been erringly directed against them. 
They*are rather its allies than its enemies, an ad^ 
vanced guard, who have pitched their camp upon 
the very frontiers of infidelity, and exert them« 
selves in combating the unbdievers on one hand 
and the Calvinists on the other. They have the 
fate of Servetus for their warning, which the fol- 
lowere of Calvin justify, and are ready to make 
their precedent Should these sworn foes to the 
establishment succeed in overthrowing it, a burnt- 
offering of anti-trinitarians would be the first illu- 
mination for the victoiy. 



LETTKR XXX. 

Waiering Places-- Taste for the Picturesqut^Eti- 
comiendas. 

The English migrate as regulariy as rooks. 
Home sickness is a disease which has no exist- 
ence in a certain state of civilization or of luxur^t^ 
and instead of it these islanders are subject to 
periodical fits of what I shall beg leave to call o0eo- 
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pkMa, a disorder with wbicfa physioans are pei^ 
fecUy well acquaiDtedy iho«^ it may not yet 
kave been catalogued in the nomenclature of no- 
•ology. 

Id old times, that is to say, two centuries ago, 
mineral springs were the only places of resort 
Now the Nerods have as many votaries as the 
Naiads, and the tribes of wealth and fashion 
swmrm down to the sea-coist as punctually as 
the land crabs in the West Indies march the 
same way. Thtise people, who have unquestion- 
ably the best houses of any people in Europe, and 
more conveniences about them to render home 
comfortable, crowd themselves into the narrow 
apartments and dark streets of a little country 
town, just at that time of the year when instinct 
seems to make us, like the lark, deairous of as 
much sky-room as possible. The price they pay 
for these lodgings is exorbitaQti the more expen- 
sive the place, the more numerous are the visit- 
ers ; for the pride of wealth is as ostentatious 
in this country as ever the pride of birth has 
been elsewhere. In their haunts, however, these 
visiters are capricious ; they frequent a coast some 
seasons in succession, like herrings, and then 
desert it for some other with as little apparent 
motive as the fish have for varying their track. It 
is fashion which influences them, not the beauty 
of the place nor the desirableness of the accom- 
modations, not the convenience of the shore for 
their ostensible purpose, bathing. Wherever one 
of the queen bees of fashion alights, a whole 
swarm follows her. They go into the country 
for the sake of seeing company, not for retire- 
ment i and in all this there is more reason than 
you perhaps have yet imagined. 

The fact is, that in these heretical countries 
parents have but one way of disposing of their 
daoghters, and in that way it becomes less and 
less easy to dispose of them every year, because 
the ihodes of living become continually more ex- 
pensive, the number of Adventurers in every pro- 
fession yearly increases, and of course every 
adventurer's chance of success is proportionably 
diminished. They who have daughters, take 
them to these public places to look for husbands ; 
and there is no indelicacy in this ; because others, 
who have no such motive for frequenting them^ 
go likewise in. consequence of the fashion, or of 
habits which they have acquired in tiieir younger 
days. This is so general, that health has almost 
oeased to be the pretext Physicians, indeed, 
still send those who have more complaints than 
they can cure, or so few that they can discover 
none, to some of the fashionable spas which 
are supposed to be medicinal because they are 
nauseous; they still send the paralytic to find 
relief at Bath, or to look for it, and the consump- 
tive to die at the Hot wells ; yet even to these 
places more persons go in quest of pleasure than 
of relief and the parades and pump-rooms there 
exhi^ something more like the Dance of peath 



than has ever p«^aps been le p ro s s atedretsewhers 
in real life. 

There is another way of passing the summer, 
which is equally, if not more, fashionable. Within 
the last thirty years a taste for the picturesque 
has sprung up ; and a course of summer tcavelr- 
ling is now looked upon to be as essential as ever 
a course of spring physic viras in old' times^ 
While one of the flocks of fashion migrates ta 
the sesp^oast, another flies off to the mountains 
of Wales, to the lakes in the northern provinces^ 
or to Scotland ; some to mineralogise, some to 
botanize^ some to take views of the country ; — all 
to study the picturesque, a new science for which 
a new language has been formed, and for which 
the English have discovered a new sense in them- 
selves, which assuredly was not possessed by 
their fathers. This is one of the customs to which 
it suits a stranger to conform. IVly business is to 
see the country, and, to confess the truth, 1 have 
myself caught something of this passion for the 
picturesque from conversation, from books, and still 
more from the beautiful landscapes in water co- 
lours, in which the English excel all other nations. 

To the lakes then I am preparing to set out 
D. will be my companion. We go by the way 
of Oxford, Birmingham, and Liverpool ; and re- 
turn by York and Cambridge, designing to travel 
by stage over the less interesting provinces, and» 
when we reach the land of lakes, to go on foot, 
in the true picturesque costume^ with a knapsack 
slung over the shoulder. 1 am smiling at the 
elevation of yours, and the astonishment in your 
arched brows. Even so; it is the custom in 
England. Young Englishmen have discovered 
that they can walk as well as the well-girt Greeks 
in the days of old, and they have taught me the 
use of my legs. 

I have packed up a box of cMomiendas, to go 
during my absence by the Sally, the captain of 
which has promised to deposit it safely with our 
friend Baltazar. One case of razors is for my fa- 
ther; they are of the very best fabric ; my friend 
Benito has never wielded such instruments since 
first he took man by the nose. I have added a 
case of lancets for Benito himself at his own 
request ; and, in addition, the newest instrument 
for drawing teeth ; remembering the last grimier 
which he dislocated for me, and obeying the pre- 
cept of returning good for evil. The cost stsnds 
over to my own charity score, and I shall account 
for it with my confessor. Padre Antonio will ad- 
mil it as alms, it being manifestly designed to 
save my neighbours from the pains of purgatory 
upon earth. The lamp is infinitely superior to 
any thing you have ever seen in our own coun- 
try ; but En^and is the land of ingenuity. I 
have written such particular instructions that 
there can be no difficulty in using it The smaller 
parcel is Donna Isabel's commission, if she ask 
how I like the English ladies, say to her, in the 
words of the Romance — 

285 
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due no quiero amorei 

En Inglaterra, 
Pues otros mejores* 

Tengo yu ea mi tierra* 

The case of sweetmeata is Mrs. J. — 's present 
to my mother. There is also a hamper of cheese, 
the choicest which could be procured. One, 
with the other case of razors, you will send to 
Padre Antonio, and tell him that in this land of 
heresy I shall be as mindful of my faith as of my 
friends. 



LETTER XXXI. 

Jowmey to 0^ffrd,^Stagt'Coach TraoeUing md 
Company. 

Thursday, July 1. 
The stage-coach in which we had tuken our 
places was to start at six. We met at the inn, and 
saw our trunks safely stowed in the boot, as they 
called a great receptacle for baggage under the 
coachman^s feet : this is a necessary precaution 
for travellers in a place where rogues of every 
description swarm, and in a case where neglect 
would be as mischievous as knavery. There 
were two other passengers, who, with ourselves, 
filled the coach. The one was evidently a mem- 
ber of the university; the other a fat vulgar wo- 
man, who had stored herself with cakes, oranges, 
and cordials for the journey. She had with her a 
large bundle, which she would not trust in the 
boot, and which was too big to go in the seat ; so 
she carried it upon her lap. A man and woman, 
who had accompanied her to the inn, stood by the 
coach till it set off; relations they seemed to be 
by the familiar manner in which they spoke of 
those to whom she was returning; sending their 
love to one, and requesting to hear of another, 
and repeating " Be sure you let us know you arc 
safe," till the very last minute. The machine 
started within a few minutes of the time appoint- 
ed ; the coachman smacked his whip, as if proud 
of his dexterity, and we rattled over the stones 
with a fearful velocity ; for he was driving four 
horses. In Piccadilly he stopped at another inn, 
where all the western stages call as they enter 
or go out of town : here we took in another 
cargo of parcels, two passengers mounted the 
iDof, and we once more proceeded. 

We lefl town by the great western road, the 
same way I had entered. It was a great relief 
when we exchanged the violent jolting over the 
stones for steady motion on a gravel roul : but the 
paved ways were met with again in all the little 
towns and townlets ; and as these, for a con- 
siderable distance, almost join each other, it was 
a full hour before we felt ourselves fairly in the 
cotmtry. Several stages passed us within a few 

* That I want no loves in England, because T have 
other better ones in my own countrv. — Ta. 
2dB 



miles of London on their way up, they had been 
travelling all night, yet such are their regularity 
and emulation, that though they had come about 
thirty leagues, stopped at different places, not 
one was more than ten minutes* distance apart 
from another. 

Englishmen are not very social to strangers. 
Our fellow-traveller composed himself to sleep in 
the comer of the coach : but women are more 
communicative, and the' good lady gave as her 
whole history before we arrived at the end of the 
first stage ; how she had been to see her sister 
who lived in the Borough, and was now return- 
ing homo ; that she had been to both the play- 
houses, Astley's Amphitheatre, and the Royal Cir- 
cus ; had seen the crown and the lions at the 
tower and the elephants at Exeter 'Change ; and 
that on the night of the illumination she had been 
out till half afler two o*clock, but never could get 
within sight of M. Otto's bouse. 1 found that it 
raised me considerably in her estimation when I 
assured her that I had been more fortunate, and 
had actually seen it. She then execrated all who 
did not tike the peace, told me what the price of 
bread had been during the war, and how it had 
fallen ; expressed a hope that Hollands and 
French brandy would fall also ; spoke with com- 
placency of Bonniprat, as she csilled him, and 
asked whether we loved him as well in our coun- 
try as the people in England loved king George. 
On my telling her that I was a Spaniard, not a 
Frenchman, she accommodated her conversation 
accordingly, said it was a good thing to be at 
peace with Spain, because Spanish annatto and 
jar raisins came from that country, and inquired 
how Spanish licorice was made, and if the peo- 
ple wer'n't papists and never read in the Bible. 
You must not blame me for boasting of a lady*s 
favours, if I say my answers were so satbfactory 
that I was pressed to partake of her cakes and 
oranges. 

We breakfasted at Slough, the pecond stage ; 
a little town which seems to be chiefly suppoited 
by its inns. The room into which we were 
shown was not so well furnished as those which 
were reserved for travellers in chaises ; m other 
respects we were quite as well served, and per- 
haps more expeditiously. The breakfast service 
was on the tid>le and the Icettle boiUng. When 
we paid the reckoning, the woman's share was 
divided among us ; it is the custom in stage 
coaches, that if there be but one woman in com- 
pany the other passengers pay for her at the inns. 

We saw Windsor distinctly on the left, stand- 
ing on a little eminence, a flag upon the tower in- 
dicating that the royal family were there. Al- 
most under it were the pinnacles of Eton college, 
where most of the young nobility are educated 
immediately under the sovereign's eye. An bn 
was pointed out to me by the road side where a 
whole party, many years ago, were poisoned by 
eating food which had been prepared in a copper 
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YtMeL The country is flat, or little diverrified 
with riangs, beautifully verdant, tbougli with far 
more uncultivated ground than you would sup- 
pose could possibly be permitted so near to such 
a metropoliB. The frequent towns, the number of 
houses by the road- side, and the apparent com- 
fort and cleanliness of all the travellers whom we 
met, and the gentlemen's seats, as they are call- 
ed, in sight, every one of which was mentioned in 
my Book of the Roads, kept my attention perpe- 
tually alive. All the houses were of brick ; and I 
did not see one which appeared to be above half 
a century dd. 

We crossed the Thames over Maidenhead- 
bridge, so called from the near town, where a 
head of one of the eleven thousand virgins was 
once venerated. Here the river is rather beauti- 
ful than majestic ; indeed nothing larger than 
barges navigate it above London. The bridge is 
a handsome stone pile, and the prospect on either 
liand delightful ; but chiefly up the river, where 
many fine seats are situated on the led bank 
amid hanging woods. As the day was very fine, 
D. proposed that we should mount the roof; to 
which I assented, not without some little pertur- 
bation ; and, to confess the truth, for a few mi- 
nutes I repented my temerity. We sat upon the 
bare roof, immediately in front, our feet resting 
upon a narrow shelf which was fastened behind 
the coachman's seat, and being further or closer 
as the body of the coach was jolted, sometimes 
it swung from under us and at others squeezed 
the foot back. There was only a low iron rail 
on each side to secure us, or rather to hold by, for 
otherwise it was no security. At first it was 
fearful to look down over fhe driver, upon four 
horses going witn such rapidity, or upon the ra- 
pid motion of the wheels immediately below us : 
but I soon lost ail sense of danger, or, to speak 
more truly found, that no danger existed except 
in imagination ; for if I sat freely and feared no- 
thing, there was in reality nothing to fear. 

The Oxford road branches off here from the 
great Western one, in a northeriy direction. A 
piece of waste which we crossed, called Maiden- 
head-Thicket, though now not woodland as the 
name implies, was formeriy infamous for rob- 
beries ; and our coachman observed that it would 
recover its old reputation as soon as the soldiers 
and sailors were paid offi I have heard appre- 
hensions of this kind very generally expressed. 
The soldiers have little or no money when they 
are discharged, and the sailors soon squander 
what they may have. There will, of course, be 
many who cannot find employment, and some 
who will not seek it Indeed, the sailors talk 
with the greatest composure of land privateering 
as they call highway-robbery; and it must be 
confessed that their habits of privateering by sea 
are very well adapted to removo all scruples con- 
cerning fimtm and tuum. 

At Henley we came in sight of the Thames 



again,'-fltill the same quiet and beautiful stream : 
the view, as we descended a long hill, was exceed- 
ingly fine ; the river was winding below, a fine 
stone bridge across it, and a large and hand- 
some town immediately on the other side; a 
town, indeed, considerably larger than any which 
we had passed. The stage coaches are admir- 
ably managed : relays of horses are ready at 
every post ; as soon as the coach drives up they 
are brought out, and we are scarcely detained ten 
minutes. The coachman seems to know every 
body along the road : he drops a parcel at ono 
door, nods to a woman at another, delivers a 
message at a third, and stops at a fourth to receive 
a glass of spirits or a cup oif ale, which has been 
filled for him as soon as the sound of his wheels 
was heard. In fact, he lives upon the road, and 
is at home when he is on his coach-box. 

The country improved after we lefl Henley ; it 
became more broken with hills, better cultivated 
and better wooded. It is impossible not to like 
the villas, so much opulence and so much ornament 
is visible about them, but it is also impossible not to 
wish that the domestic architecture of England wera 
in a better taste. Dinner was ready for us at Net- 
tlebed : it was a very good one ; nor was there any 
thing to complain of, except the strange custom of 
calling for wine, which you know to be bad, and 
paying an extravagant price for what you would 
rather not drink. The coachman lefl us here, 
and received from each person a shilling as a 
gratuity which he had well deserved. We now 
resumed our places in the inside: dinner had 
made our male companion better acquainted with 
us, and he became conversable. When he knew 
what countryman I was, he made many inquiries 
respecting Salamanca ; the only one of our uni- 
versities with which the English seem to be ac- 
quainted, and which, 1 believe, tliey know only 
from Gil Bias. I do not think he had ever before 
heard of Alcala ; but he listened very attentive- 
ly to what I told him, and politely ofiered me his 
services in Oxford, telling us he was a fellow of 
Lincoln, and insisting that we should breakfast 
with him the following morning. 

At Nettlebed we passed over what is said to 
be the highest ground in England. I know not 
with what truth, but certainly with little apparent 
probability. We could have ascended little upon 
the whole since we had lefl London, and were 
travelling upon level ground. About five o'clock 
we came in sight of Oxford, and I resumed my 
place on the rooC This was by no means the 
best approach to the city, yet I never beheld any 
thing more impressive, more in character, more 
what it should be, than these pinnacles, and 
spires, and towers, and dome rising amid thick 
groves. It stands on a plain, and tlie road in tlio 
immediate vicinity is through open corn-fields. 
We entered by a stately bridge over the Cher- 
well : Magdalen tower, than which nothing can 
be more beautiful, stands at the end, and we look- 
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ed down upon tht ahsdy wmlks of Magdalen 
ooUege. The coach drcnre half wayupthtt High* 
vtraet, and stopped at the Angel imu 



LETTER XXZn. 

Bigh-ttruty (krford, — Drus (f the Oxemant, — 
Ckri$t Church tVaUc—Friar Bocen'i Study,— 
Lincoln CfAUge,—BdMU—Triniiy,'-J€tw Col- 
Ugt, — Smnt /oAfi*f. — Mode of living at the Col- 
leges, — Servitors, — Sitmmer Lightning, 

D. HAS a relation at one of the colleges, to 
whom he despatched a note immediately upon 
our arrival. By the time tea was ready he was 
with as. It must be admitted, that though the 
English are in general inhospitable towards fo- 
reigners, no people can be more courteous to those 
who are properly introduced. The young stu- 
dent told us that he should show us the aniversi- 
ty with as much pleasure as we could see it ; for 
he had abstained from visiting many things him- 
self, till he should have a lion to taJce with him. 
Upon inquiring the meaning of this strange term, 
I found that I was a lion myself; it is the name 
for a stranger in Oxford. 

The High-street, in which our inn is situated, 
is said to be the finest street in Ekirope. The 
Calle de Alcalais longer, broader, straighter, and, 
were the trees in the Prado of tolerable size, it 
would have a finer termination. In point of fine 
buildings, I should suppose no street can be 
compared with this: but the whole cannot be 
seen at once, because it is not sufficiently straight 

The dress of the collegians is picturesque : that 
which the great body of students wear is not like 
that of a secular priest The cap is square, worn 
diagonally, covered with black cloth, and has a 
silk tassel in the middle ; the noblemen have the 
tassel of gold. It is graceful, but inconvenient, 
being of no use against sun, wind, or rain. Eve- 
ry degree has its distinguishing habit ; they are 
numerous, and all are of the same colour. I was 
the more sensible of the beauty of this collegiate 
costume, as cloaks are not worn in this country ; 
there are no monastics, and the clergy are not to 
foe distinguished from the laity ; so that there is a 
total want of drapery in the dress of Englishmen, 
every where, except in the universities. 

We went after tea to a walk belonging to the 
college of Christ Church, a foundation of the fa- 
mous Wolsey, who thus inade some compensation 
to literature, and as he thought to the church, for 
the injury he had done them. The foundation 
has been greatly increased ; — it has a modem 
square, finely built, with a modem gateway lead- 
ing to it ; but modem buildings are not in keep- 
ing with the monastic character of the place. Our 
monasteries, indeed, are rarely or never so beau- 
tiful as these colleges : these are lighter, without 
being the less venecaUe in appeaxancei and have 



Ih^ pro|jn^ about (hero wfaidi cfavractmntf 
every thing English. The greater part of ChiMC 
Church ooUege is ancient ; nothing can be ioor 
Chan the great gateway, the great square, and the 
open ascent to the refectory, thou^ the great 
iSquare is debased by a little miserable foontais 
of green and stinking water in the o^itre, so piti- 
lul that the famous Manneke of Bmsseb mi^ 
well be placed in the midst of it as the ^propri- 
ate god of the puddle. 

The walk belonging to this c<^ege is truly 
beautiful ; a long avenue of fine old elms, whose 
boughs form a perfect arch in the vista, well ex- 
emplifying the hypothesis that Gothic chorcb 
ardiitecture was designed to imiUte the jdaces 
where the Pagan Goths worshipped in the forest 
At the termination of the walk a narrower way 
trends ofiT, and winds round a large meadow by 
the side of the Isis, a river as much celebrated bj 
English poets as the Mondego by the Portagoese. 
Nothing could be conceived more cheerful than 
the scene : a number of pleasure-boats were glid- 
ing in all directions upon this dear and rapid 
stream; some with spread sails; in others the 
caps and tassels of the students formed a curious 
contrast with their employment at the oar. Many 
of the smaller boats had only a single person 
in each ; and in some of these he sat face-forward, 
leaning back as in a chair, and plying with both 
hands a double*bladed oar in alternate strokes :. 
so that his motion was like the path of a serpent 
One of those canoes is, I was assured, so exceed- 
ingly light thata man can carry it ; but few persons 
are skilful or venturous enough to use it Just 
where the river approaches nearer to the city, aa 
old indented bridge stretches across, anda Iittl« 
fall cuts off all communication by boats with the 
upper part Several smalls bridges over branches 
of the nv&r were in si^t, on some of which heuses 
are built On one of these formerly ^ood the 
study of Roger Bacon, the odebrated Franciscan. 
It was said, that whenever a wiser than he should 
pass under it, it would fall upon his head. I 
know not whether he who ordered its demolitioo 
was under any personal apprehensions, but it hafl 
been pulled down not many years ago. It might 
have stood another millenium before the prediction 
would have been accomplished. 

Our land view was not less interesting, nor leas 
cheerful, than that towards the water. The wind- 
ing walk was planted with trees well disposed in 
groups, and all flourishing in a geniftl soil and cli- 
mate ; some poplars among them are of remark- 
able growth. Here the students were seen in 
great numbers : some with flowing gowns, othess 
having rolled them up behind, others agam with 
the folds gathered up and flung loosely over the 
arm. Spires, and towers, and pinnades, and the 
great dome of the Radcliffe library, appeared over 
the high dms. The banks of Uyssus, and tha 
groves of Academus, could never h»ve prMmtsd 
a sight more bcautifuL 
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W« wilked till nine o*clock was imioimeed 
bj Great Tom, as the bell of ChnstCborch col- 
1^^ is called: probably the last bell in the king- 
dom which has been bi4>tized. It is of great size, 
and its tone full and sonorous. This is the su|>> 
per hour in the colleges, after which the gates are 
shut The names of those students wIk> return 
late are taken down, and reported to the master : 
and if the irregularity be often repeated, the oA 
fender receives a reprimand. Order seems to be 
maintained here without severity ; I heard no com- 
plaint of discipline fi?om the young men, and the 
tutors on their part have as little reason to be dis- 
pleased. 

The next morning wBen I awoke so many 
bells were chiming for church service, that for a 
while I wondered whrae I was, and could not iro> 
mediately believe myself to be in England. We 
breakfa^ed with our fellow-traveller at Lincoln. 
This is a small and gloomy college ; but our 
friend's apartments far exceeded in convenience 
and propriety any which I have ever seen in a 
convent The tea-kettle was kept boiling on 
a chafing-dish ; the butter of this place is remark- 
ably good ; and we had each a httle loaf set before 
us, called by the singular name of George Brown. 
One man, whom they call a scout, waits upon the 
residents; another is the bed-maker. Service 
is performed in the chapel twice every day, at 
seven in the morning and at five in the afternoon. 
The fellows lose thejf fellowships if they marry. 
It is surprising that so much of the original insti- 
tution should still be preserved. A figure of the 
devil formerly stood upon this college; why 
placed there I have not learnt ; but it is still a 
proverbial phrase to say of one who shows dis- 
pleasure in his countenance, that he looks like 
the devil over Lincoln. Another college here 
has tne whimsical ornament of a brazen nose on 
its gateway, from which it derives its name. 

At ten o'clock the students go to thmr tutor, 
and contmue with him an hci^r* At deven there- 
fore we called upon D— 's relation at Bahd col- 
lege, which, though not large nor of the hand- 
somest order, b very neat, and has of late received 
many improvements in perfectly good taste. The 
refectory is newly built in Gothic style ; nothing 
can be less ornamented, yet nothing seems to 
need oniameot less. There are four long tables, 
with benches for the students and bachelors. 
The fellows' table is on the dais at the upper end ; 
their chairs are beyond comparison the easiest in 
which I ever sat down, though made entirely of 
wood : the seats are slightly concave from side to 
side, I know not how else to describe tiieir pe- 
culiarity of construction ; yet some thought and 
some experience must have been requisite to have 
attained to their perfection of easiness ; and there 
may bo a secret in the form which I did not dis- 
cover. The chapel has some splendid windows 
of painted glass ; in one, which represents the 
baptism of Clueen Candaccs' cunucli, the pearl 
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in the Ethiop's ear was pointed out to me as pe« 
culiariy wdl executed. 

Our friend told us that Cnnmer and Latimar 
were burnt before the gateway of this college in 
bloody Q,ueen Mary's days, by which name they 
alwaysdesignate the sister of the bloody Elizabeth. 
I could not refrain finom observing that these per^ 
secutors only drank of the same cup which they 
had administered to others ; and reminded him 
of the blessed John Forrest, at whose martyrdom 
these very men hod assisted as promoters, when 
he and the image of Ciirist were consumed in the 
same fire ! It is truly astonishing to see how ig- 
norant the English are about their own ecclesias- 
tical history. 

From hence we went to the adjoining college, 
which is dedicated to the £[oIy Trinity. The gas- 
den here is remarkable for a wall of yew, which 
encloses it on three sides, cut into regular pilas- 
ters and compartments. D. cried out against it ; 
but I should lament if a thing, which is so per- 
fect in its kind, and which has been raised with 
so many years of care— indeed, so many genera- 
tions — ^were to be destroyed, because it does not 
suit the modem improved taste in gardening. 
You would hardly conceive that a vegetable wall 
could be so close and impervious, stiil less that 
any thing so unnatural could be so beautiful as 
this really is. Wo visited the gardens of two 
other colleges. In those of New College the col- 
lege arms were formerly cut in box, and the al- 
phabet foimeriy grew round them: in another 
compartment was a sundial in box set round 
with true lovers' knots. These have been de- 
stroyed more easily, as well as more rapidly, than 
they were formed ; but, as nothing beautiful has 
been substitutecf in their places, it had been better 
if they had sufl&red these okl oddities to have 
remained. One proof of their predecessors' whim- 
sical taste has, however, been permitted to stand 
— a row of trees, every one of which has iCb lower 
branches grafted into its next neighbour so that 
the whole are in this way united. The chapel 
here is the most beautiful thing in the universi^ : 
it was repaired about ten' years ago, and when 
the workmen were repairing the wall to set up a 
new altarpiece, they discovered the old one which 
had been plastered up in the days of fanaticisra, 
and which, to the honour of the modem architect, 
is said to have difiered little in design from that 
which he was about to have erected in its place. 
The whole is exquisitely beautiful; yet I have 
heard Englishmen say that new Gothic, and 
even old Gothic thus renovated, never produces 
the same efiect as the same building would do, 
with the mellowed colouring, tlie dust, and the 
crumblineas of age. The colouring, they say, is 
too uniform, wanting the stains whkh time would 
give it : the stone too sharp, too fresh from the 
cMsci. This is the mere prejudice of old habits. 
They object with better reason to a Gothic organ, 
so shaped that a new painted window can be seen 
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through H, ftfl in a frame : a device fitter for stage 
eflfect than for a chapel. The window itself, 
which 18 exceedingly heautifol, was designed by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds the great English master. 

The other garden, to which we were led, was 
that of St John's : it is laid out in the modem 
taste, with a grass lawn, winding walks, and beds 
of flowers and flowering shrubs. High elms, ap- 
parently coeval with the building itsdf, grow in 
its front, the back looks into the garden ; and this 
view is that which 1 should select, of all others, 
as giving the best idea of the beauty and charac- 
ter of the English colleges. 

We dined with our friend at Baliol, in the re- 
fectory. Instead of assembling there at the grate, 
we went into the kitchen ; where each person or- 
ders his own mess from what the cook has provid- 
ed, every thing has its specific price. The ex- 
penses of the week are limited to a certain sum, 
and if this be exceeded the transgressor is re- 
primanded. I was well pleased at this opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the economy of 
the colleges. The scene itself was curious: the 
^ kitchen was as large as that of a large convent ; 
the grate of a prodigious size, because roast meat 
is the chief food of the English ; it was so much 
shallower than any which I had seen in private 
fiunilies, as to consume comparatively but little 
coal ; and the bars, contrary to the usual practice, 
placed perpendiculariy. The cook's knife was 
nearly as long as a small sword, audit bent like a 
foU. The students order their messes according 
to their seniority ; but this custom was waved in 
our friend's favour, in courtesy to us as strangers. 
Eveiy thing was served with that propriety which 
is peculiar to the English ; we ate ofl* pewter, a 
relic of old customs, and drank from silver cups. 

I observed that the person who waited on us 
wore a gown, and had the appearance of a gentle- 
man. On mquiry, I learnt that he was one of a 
class called servitors, who receive their education 
gratuitously, and enjoy certain pensions on con- 
dition of tolling the bdl, waiting at table, and per- 
forming other menial Qjffices. They arc the sons 
of parents in low life, and are thus educated for 
the inferior clergy. When we talked upon this 
subject, D. said that he fdt unpleasant at calling 
to a man as well educated as himself, and of man- 
ners equally good, to bring him a piece of bread 
- or a cup of beer. To this it was replied, that these 
peraons, being humbly bom, feel no humiliation 
in their office ; that in fact it is none, but rather 
an advancement in life ; that this was the tenure 
on which they held situations, which were certain- 
ly deniable, and enjoyed advantages which would 
not else have been within their reach ; and that 
many eminent men in theEjiglish church, among 
othera the present primate himself, had risen from 
this humble station. 

After dinner we adjourned to our friend's rooms. 
A small party had been invited to attend us : wine 
was set on the table in readiness, and fruit handed 
S90 



round. This, it seems, is the regular way of | 
ing the aflernoon. The chapel bell rung at five 
for evening service ; some ofonr party left us at 
this summons ; othera remained, being pennitted 
to absent themselves occasionally ; a relaxatioo 
easily granted where attendance is looked upoo 
as a mere matter of form, not as an act of re- 
ligion. 

Tea was served as in a private family, the Eng- 
lish never dispensing with this meal. We then 
walked out, and ascending a hill dose to the 
city, enjoyed a magnificent prospect of its towen 
and trees and winding waters. About ten there 
began one of the most glorious illuminations 
which it is possible to concdve, fiur more so than 
the art of man can imitate. The day had been 
unusually hot, and the summer lightning was 
more rapid and more vivid than I had ever befote^ 
seen it We remained till midnight in the great 
street, watching it as it played over the bridge 
and the tower of St Magdalen's church. The 
tower, the bridge, and the trees, and the long 
street, were made as distinct aaat noonday, only 
without the coloura of the day, and with darker 
shadows, — the shadows, indeed, being utterly 
black. The lightning came not in fladiies, but 
in sheets of flame, quivering and hanging in the 
sky with visible duration. At times it seemed aa 
if the heavens had opened to the right and Idt, 
and permitted a momentary sight of the throne of 
fire. • 



LETTER XXXIII. 

Reform in the ExandruUums at Oxford. — hoiking 
but DwinUy studied there — Tendency Unotarda 
the Catholic FaUh long continued there, — ^ew 
Edifices.-'The Bodleian.—The Schools. 

School and college are not united in the Eng- 
lish universities. Students are not admitted till 
their school education is completed, which is usu- 
ally between the age of seventeen and nineteen. 
Four ycara are then to be passed at college before 
the student can graduate ; and till he has gradu- 
ated he cannot receive holy ordera, nor till he has 
attained the age of twenty-two years and a half. 
Formerly they went younger : the statutes forbid 
them to play at certain games in the streeta, 
which are exclusively the amusement of children ; 
but when the statutes were made there were few 
other schools. The examinations preparatory to 
graduation were, till within these three or four 
yeara, so trifling as to be the opprobrium of Ox- 
ford. Some score of syllogisms were handed 
down from one generation to another ; the ccuidi- 
dato chose which of these he pleased to be ex- 
amined in, and any two books in the learned 
languages. Any master of arts who happened to 
come into the schools might examine him. It was 
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usuftUy contrived to have a friend ready, lest too 
much might be expected, and not ifnfrequently 
nothing was done; the champion had appeared 
in the lists, and that was enough. A great change 
has just taken place ; and the examination is 
now so serious and severe, that the present gene- 
ration speak with envy of the happy days of their 
predecessors. • **** 

At one of Uic colleges a needle and thread is 
given to every member on New- Year VDay, with 
this admonition — " Take this, and be thrifty !" 
But though thrift may be enjoined by the statutes, 
it is not by the customs of Oxford. The expense 
of living here is prodigious ; 4ew have so small 
a pension as 150/. sterling; and the students of 
the privileged classes expend four, some five fold 
this sum. It might be thought that in learning, 
as in religion, there should be no distinction of 
persons. Distinctions, however, there are in the 
universities as well as ip the churches ; and the 
noble and wealthy students are admitted to 
academical honours, without passing through the 
term of years which is required from others. 

Lectures are delivered here upon every branch 
of science : the students may attend them or not, 
at their own pleasure, except.those of the divinity 
professor ; a certificate of their attendance upon 
these is required before the bishops will ordain 
any candidate for orders. Degrees are granted in 
law, medicine, and music; but law must be 
studied in London, medicine in Edinburgh, and 
music wherever the musician pleases. It is only 
for those persons who are designed for the clergy, 
that a college education is indispensable ; others 
are sent there because it is the custom, and be- 
cause it is convenient that they should be under - 
some little restraint, and have at least the appear- 
ance of something to do, when they have ceased 
•to be boys, and are not yet men. But, strictly 
speaking, Oxford is a school for divinity, and for 
nothing else. 

I cannot look upon this beautiful city — for beau- 
tiful it is beyond my powers of language to de- 
scribe — without a deep feeling of sorrow. The 
ways of Providence are indeed mysterious ! Lit- 
tle did tlie pious founders of these noble institu- 
tions think to what a purpose they were one day 
to be made subservient : little did they think that 
they were establishing seminaries wherein their 
posterity were to be trained up in heresy and 
schism ; and disciplined to attack that faith, for 
the support of which these stately buildings had 
been so munificently endowed. That this per- 
version might be complete. Catholics are exclud- 
ed from these very universities which owe their 
establishment to Catholic piety. Every person 
who enters is obliged to subscribe the heterogene- 
ous articles of the Church of England; a law 
which excludes all Dissenters, and thus shuts out 
no inconsiderable part of the English youth from 
the advantages of a regular education. Yet to do 
Oxford justice, it must be admitted tLat the apos- 



tacy began in the state, and was forced upon her 4 
that she clung to the faith till the very last, re- 
stored it with avidity under the short simshine 
of Philip and Mary's reign, and whenever there 
has appeared any disposition towards Catholicism 
in the irovernment, has always inclined towards 
it as Qi&^saving side. More remains of the true 
faitli are to be found here than exist elsewhere 
in England, as the frequency of church service, 
the celibacy to which the fellows are restricted, 
and the prayers which are said in every college 
for the souls of the founders and benefactors. It 
is surprising that so much should have been per- 
mitted to remain ; indeed that the colleges them- 
selves should have been spared by the barbarous 
and barbarizing spirit of the founders of the En- 
glish schism, Lutherans, Calvinists, Bucorista, or 
Zwinglians, call them what you will : from which- 
ever head you name it, it is but one beast — with 
more heads than the hydra, and upon every fore- 
head is written Blasphemy. 

A few buildings have been added to the city in 
later times — ^not like the former ones. Protes- 
tantism builds no cathedrals and endows no col- 
leges. These later monuments of liberality have 
had sciences in view instead of religion ; the 
love of fame upon earth has been the founders' 
motive, not the hope of reward in heaven. The 
theatre, a Ubrary, a printing-ofiice, and an obser- 
vatory have all been built since the great rebel- 
lion ; the last is newly erected with the money 
which was designed to supply the library with 
books. The Bodleian was thought sufficient; 
and as there are college libraries beside, there 
seems to have been good reason for diverting the 
fund to a more necessary purpose. The Rad- 
clifie library, therefore, as it is called, though 
highly ornamental to the city, is of little or no 
immediate use, the shelves being very thinly fur- 
nished. The Bodleian well deserves its celebri- 
ty. It is rich in manuscripts, especially in Ori- 
ental ones, for which it is chiefiy indebted to arch- 
bishop Laud ; a man who was soneariy a Catho- 
lic that he lost his head in this world, yet so much 
a heretic that it is to be feared he has not saved 
his soul in the next Yet is this fine collection of 
more celebrity than real advantage to the uni- 
versity. Students are not allowed access to it 
till after they have graduated, and tlie graduates 
avail themselves so little of their privilege, that it 
may be doubted whether the books are opened 
often enough to save tliem from the worms. In 
their museums and libraries the English are not 
liberal, access to them is difficult ; and the books, 
though not chained to the shelf, are confined to 
the room. Our collections of every kind are at 
the service of the public ; the doors are open, and 
every person, rich or poor, may enter in. If the 
restrictions in England are necessary, it must be 
because honesty is not the characteristic of the 
nation. 

The schools wherein the public examinations 
201 
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are held» ar • ftUo of later date than the echiBin. 
James I. built them in a style as mixed and moo- 
atrous as that of his own church ; all the orders are 
here mingled together, with certain improvements 
after the manner of the age, which are of no order 
at all At the university printing office, w^ch is 
oall^ the Clarendon press, they are hvailbA upon 
a superb edition of Strabo^ of which great expec- 
tations have long been formed by the learned. 
The museum contains but a poor collection. 
Oliver Cromwell's skull was shown me here with 
less respect than I felt at beholding it Another 
of their curiosities is the lantern which Guy Vaux 
held in his hand when he was apprehended and 
the gunpowder plot detected. The English still 
believe that this plot was wholly the work of the 
Catholics. 



LETTER XZXIV. 

works at EnaUmc—Four^kire SUmey—Road to 
Worcester,^Vale of JEewAom.— Hop-yard*.— 

Monday, July 5. 

The coach by which we were to proceed passes 
through Oxford between four and five o'clock in 
the morning ; we left our ba^age to be forward- 
ed by it, and' went on one stage the preceding 
day, by which means we secured a good night's 
rest, and saw every thing which could be taken 
in upon the way. Two of our Oxford acquaint- 
ance bore us company : we started soon after six, 
and went by vrater, rowing up the main stream 
of the Isis, between level shores : in some places 
they were overhung with willows or alder-bushes, 
in otha:8 the pastures extended to the brink ; 
i^ing ground was in view on both ndes. Large 
herds of cattle were grazing in these rich mea- 
dows, and plovers in great numbers wheeling 
over head. The scenery was not remarkably 
beautiful, but it is always delightful to be upon 
a clear stream of fresh water in a fine summer 
day. We ascended the river about a league to 
Qodstow, where we breakfasted at a little ale- 
house by the water-side. 

This place is celebrated for the ruins of a nun- 
nery wherein &ir Rosamond was buried, the con- 
cubine of King Henry II. ; a woman as famous 
for her beauty and misfortunes as our Raquel 
the Jewess, or the Inez de Castro of the Portu- 
guese. The popular songs say that Henry, when 
he went to the wars, hid her in a labyrinth in the 
adjoining park at Woodstock to save her from 
his queen. The labyrinth consisted of subterra- 
nean vaults and passages, which led to a tower ; 
throu^ this, however, the jealous wife found her 
way by means of a clue of thread, and made her 
rival choose between a dagger and a bowl of 
poison: she took the poison and died. The 
S9a 



Eni^h have many romances on thia iubjac^ 
which are exceedin^y beautiful ; but the tmtik is 
that she retired into this convent, and there doMd 
a life of penitence by an edifying death. She 
was buried in the middle of the dboir, her tomb 
covered with a silken pall, and tapers k^ burn- 
ing before it, because the king for her sake had 
been a great benefactor to the churdi ; till the 
bishop ordered her to be removed as b«ii^ a 
harlot, and therefore unworthy so honourable a 
place of interment Her bones were once mofe 
disturbed at the sctiism, when the nunnery waa 
dissolved ; and it is certain, by the testimooy 
of the contemporary heretical writers them- 
selves, that when the leather, in which the body 
had been shrouded within the leaden coffin, waa 
opened, a sweet odour issued forth. The remaina 
of the building are trifling ; and the only part of 
the chapel which is roofed serves as a cow-houae, 
according to the usual indecency with which such 
holy ruins are here profaned. The man vdio 
showed us the place told us it had been built in 
the times of the Romans, and seemed, as weD be 
might, to think they were better times than hia 
own. The grave of Rosamond is still shown : a 
hazd tree grows over it, bearing every year a 
proftision of nuts which have no kernel, enoa|^ 
of the last year's produce were lying under the 
tree to satisfy me of the truth of this, explain it how 
you will. 

From hence we walked to Blenheim, the pa- 
lace which the nation built for the famous Duke of 
Marlborough : a magnificent monument of pub- 
lic gratitude, befitting such a nation to erect to 
such a man. The park in which it stands is 
three leagues in circumference. It is the fiuhioa 
in England to keep deer within these large and 
almost waste enclosures ; the flesh of tiiiese ani- 
mals is preferred to any other meat ; it is regard-* 
ed as the choicest dainty of the table, and the 
price at which it sells, when it can be purchased, 
is prodigious. They were standing in groups 
under the fine trees which are always to be found 
in these parks, others quietly feeding upon the 
open lawn : their branching antlers, their slender 
forms, theur spotted skin, the way in which they 
spring from the ground and rebound as diey 
alight, and the twmkling motion of their tails, 
which are never at rest, made them beautiful ao- 
companiments to the scenery. 

We went over the palace, of which, were I to 
catalogue pictures and enumerate room after 
room, I might give a long and doll account But 
palaces, unless they are technically described to 
gratify an architect, are as bad subjects for de- 
scription as for painting. Be satisfied when I say 
that every thing within was splendid, sumptuous, 
and elegant Would it interest you more to read 
of the length, breadth, and height of apartments^ 
the colour of hangings, and the subjects of pictures 
which you h%ve never seen ? 

Woodstock is near at hand ; a good town cdo- 
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brated for smaller articles of polished steel, such 
as watch-chains and scissors, and for leathern 
gloves and breeches of the best quality. Here we 
dined ; our friends from Oxford left us afler dinoer, 
and we proceeded about a league to Enstone, a vil- 
lage where the stage would chiuige horses at a con- 
venient hour on the following morning ; and where 
we were told there were some water-works, which 
nvould amuse us if we were in time to see them. 
To efiect this we lefl Woodstock the sooner. It 
was but a melancholy sight. The gardens made 
in the days of Charles I., above a century and half 
ago, and every thing about them was in a state of 
decay. The water-works are of that kind which 
were fashionable in the days when they were 
made ; ingenious devices for wetting the beholder 
from the sides, roof, floor, and door-way of the 
grotto into which he had entered, and from every 
object which excited his curiosity. Our inn fur- 
nished us with such lodging as is called indi£[erent 
in England : but every thing was clean, and we 
had no cause for complaint They brought us two 
sorts of cheese at supper, neither of which had I 
ever before met with ; the one was spotted with 
green, being pleasantly flavoured with sage ; the 
other veined with the deep red dye of the beet 
root : this must have been merely for ornament, 
for I could not perceive that the taste was in the 
slightest degree aflected by the colouring. There 
was upon both cheeses the figure of a dolphin, a 
usual practice fbr which I have never heard any 
reason assigned. 

Tuesday, July 6. 

Wk rose at a wholesome hour, and were ready 
before s«, when the coach came up. The morn- 
ing was fine, and we mounted the roof. The coun- 
try is uninteresting, hills of neither magnitude nor 
beauty, aod fields intersected by stone walls. We 
passed through a town called Chipping-Norton, 
which stands on the side of a hill, and then de- 
scended into a marsh, from whence the little town 
on the hill side became a fine object. A few miles 
beyond a pillar has been erected to mark the spot 
where the four shires of Oxford, Warwick, Wor- 
cester, and Gloucester meet j this latter one we 
now entered. Breakfast was ready for us at 
Moreton in the Marsh, a place which seems to 
have little else to support it than its situation on 
the high road from Worcester to London. Be- 
fore we entered, the coachman pointed out to us 
the town of Stow in the Wold, built on a high 
hiU to our lef\, where he told us there was neither 
fire, water, nor earth. Water was formerly rais- 
ed from a deep well by means of a horizontal 
windmill ; but this has fallen to decay. 

The Marsh ended at Moreton, and we entered 
upon a country of better features. We crossed 
the Campden Hills, ascending a long hill from 
Moreton, travelling about two leagues on the top, 
and descending to a httle town called Broadway. 
Prom the height we overlooked the Vale of Eve- 



sham, or of the Red Horse, so called firom tlie 
figure of a horse cut in the side of a hill where 
the soil is of that colour. This is one of the most 
fertile parts of En^and, yet is the vale less strik- 
ing than the Vale of Honiton, at least in the point 
from which we saw it, because the mequsilfles 
which may render it in parts more beautiful pre- 
vent it from being seen as a whole. It is remark- 
able in EInglish history as the place where Simon 
de Montford, son to the Champion of the Church 
against the Albigenses, was defeated and slain by 
Prince Edward. The town from whence the 
vale derives its name, is old, and has some fine 
remains of an Abbey, which I wished to have ex- 
amined more at leisure than the laws of a stage- 
coach would allow«> 

Our road to Worcester lay through this highly 
cultivated valley. I was delighted with the fine 
pear-trees which wooded the country, and stiH 
more by the novel appearance of hop-yards, whiqh 
I had never before seen, and which were now in 
full beauty. If this plant be less generous and 
less useful than the vine, it is far more beautiful 
in its culture. Long poles are fixed into the 
ground in rows ; each has its separate plant, 
which climbs up, and having topt it, falls down in 
curly tresses. The fruit, if it may be called such, 
hangs in little clusters ; it resembles the cone of 
the fir, or rather of larch, in its shape, but is of a 
leafy substance and hardly larger than an acorn. 
They use it in bittering beer, though I am told 
that there still exists a law which prohibits its cul- 
ture as a poisonous weed, and thatin the public brew- 
eries cheaper ingredients are fraudulently used. 
Hop-picking here is as joyous a time as our vin- 
tage. The English have two didactic poems con- 
cerning this favourite plant, which is more preca- 
rious than any other in its crop, being liable to 
particular blights, so that it often fails. It is cul- 
tivated chiefly in this province and in Kent, and is 
rarely attempted in any other part of the kingdom. 

Malvern was in sight to the west ; a ran^ of 
moimtains standing in the three provinces of 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, and on the 
side where we beheld them rising immediately 
from the plain. This sierra is justly admired finr 
the beauty of its form and its singular situation. 
It is the first which I have seen in England, nor 
are there any otljpr mountains between this and 
the eastern and southern coasts. Westward the 
mountainous part begins almost immediately be- 
hind it, and extends through the whole line of 
Wales. About three we reached Worcester, a 
fine and flourishing city in the midst of this de- 
lightful country. 



LETTER XXXV* 

MankOUdai Worcester by a 8word^fi$h.^Teien' 
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Worcesler China.^CalhedroL.SL WuUtan,-- 
King JolnVs Grave, — Journey to Birminghanu 

Tuesday, July 6. 

Were I an epicure, I sliould wish to dine every 
fa^ day at Worcester. The Severn runs through 
tlie town, and supplies it with salmon in abun- 
dance, the most delicious of all fish. You would 
hardly suppose that there could be any danger 
from sea-monsters in bathing at such a distance 
from the mouth of the river, which is at least five- 
and-twcnty leagues by the course of the stream ; 
yet about thirty years ago' a man here actually 
received his death-womid in the water from a 
sword-fisli. The fish was caught immediately 
afterwards, so that the fact was ascertained be- 
yond a doubt. 

Perry is the liquor of this country, a cider 
made from pears instead of apples. The com- 
mon sort, when drawn from the cask, is mferior 
to the apple juice j but generous Perry is truly an 
excellent beverage. It sparkles in the glass like 
Champaign, and the people here assure me that 
it has not unfrequently been sold as such in Lon- 
don. I am told a circumstance concerning the 
particular species of pear from which this, of the 
finer quality, is made, which would stagger my 
belief if I did not recollect that in such cases in- 
credulity is often the characteristic of ignorance. 
This species is called the Teignlon squash — ^ad- 
mire, I pray you, this specimen of English euph- 
ony ! — all the trees have been grafted from the 
same original stocks at Teignton ; those stocks 
are now in the last stage of decay, and all their 
grafts arc decaying at the same time. They 
who have made tlie physiology of plants their 
study, and in no other country has this science 
ever bqen so successfully pursued as here, assert 
that with grafted trees this always is the case ; 
that the graft, being part of an old tree, is not re- 
novated by the new stock into whicii it is ino- 
culated, but brings with it the diseases and the age 
of that from which it has been taken, and dies at 
the same time of natural decay.* The tree rais- 
ed from seed is the progeny of its parent, and 
itself a separate individual ; it begins a new lease 
of life. That which is produced from a graft, 
obtains, like a dismembered polypus, a separate 
existence j but its life, like that of the fabled 
Hamadryads, ends with that of the trunk from 
which it sprung. 

The adjoining province of Herefordshire with 
Its unmediatc vicinity ia the great cider country ; 
more and of better quality being made here than 
in the west of England. Particular attention is 
now paid here by scientific men to the culture of 

♦ Hudibras might have added this illustration to his 
well known simile of the new nones ; but the experi- 
ments of TaUacotius have been verified in modem 
times ; and (his mav teach us nut too hastily to dbb»- 
heve an assertion which certainly appears improbable. 
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the apple, which they raise from seed, in confor- 
mity to the theory just explained: they choose 
the seed carefully, and even assert that the pips 
from the southern chambers of the apple are pre- 
ferable to those in the other side. In many parts 
of England cider is supposed to be an unwhole- 
some liquor : experience here disproves the opi 
nion. It is the common drink : the people drink 
it freely at all times, and in harvest time profuse- 
ly J a physician of the country says that ooy other 
liqjuor taken so profusely would be hurtful, but 
that no ill effects are produced by this. Madness 
is said to be frequent in this province ; and those 
persons who, when they find two things coexist- 
ing, however unconnected, immediately suppose 
them to be cause and efliect, attribute it to the use 
of cider. If the fact be true, the sol ution is obvious; 
madness is an hereditary disease: in former 
times families were more stationary than they 
are now, intermarriages took place within a nar- 
row sphere, and the inhabitants of a whole pro- 
vince would, in not many generations, bo all of 
the same blood. 

A generation ago there certainly were in these 
parts many poor madmen or idiots, who, being 
quite harmless, were permitted to wander whither 
tiiey would, and receive charity at every boose 
in their regular rounds. Of one of these, his 
name was Ned of the Todd in, I have just heard 
a tale which has thrilled every nerve in me from 
head to foot He lived with his mother, and there 
was no other m the family : it is remarked that 
idiots are always particularly beloved by their mo- 
thers, doubtless because they always continue in 
a state as helpless and as dependent as infancy. 
This poor fellow, in return, was equally fond of 
his mother : love towards her was the only feel- 
ing of affection which he was capable of^ and that 
feeling was proportionately strong. The mother 
fell sick and died : of death, poor wretch, he knew 
nothing and it was in vain to hope to make him 
comprehend iL He would not suffer them to bury 
her, and they were obliged to put her into the cof> 
fin unknown to him, and carry her to the grave 
when, as they imagined, he had been decoyed 
away to a distance. Ned of the Toddin, however, 
suspected that something was designed, vi-atch- 
ed them secretly ; and as soon as it was dark 
opened the grave, took out the body and carried 
it home. Some of the neighbours compassion- 
ately went into the cottage to look after him : 
they found the dead body seated in her own place 
in the chimney comer, a large fire blazing which 
he had made to warm her, and the idiot son with 
a large dish of pap oflToring to feed her.—" Eat 
mother!" he was saying, — "you used to like it!" 
Presently wondering at her silence, he looked at 
the face of the corpse, took the dead hand to feel 
it, and said, "Why d'ye look so pale, mother? 
why be you so cold ?", 

Wednesday, July 7. 

The main manufactory of this place is in porce- 
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lain, and the shops in which this ware is display- 
.ed are as splendid and as beautiful as can po8si> 
bly be imagined. They are equal in length to a 
common parochial church, and these exquisite 
works of art arranged in them in the best c»t]er 
upon long counters, around the sides, and in the 
windows on each side of the door, which occupy 
the whole front In China it is said that the pro* 
pared clay is buried in deep pits, and led to ripen 
there for half a century ; by which means their 
porcelain attains that semi-pellucid and pearly 
dehcacy which has never been equalled here. If 
this be the case, the inferiority of the English 
ware is accounted for. Trade in England will 
not wait for such slow rctimis. But if the Chi- 
nese excel them in this particular instance, and ri- 
val them in the vividness of their c<^ours, they 
must yield the palm in whatever depends upon 
taste. One dinner service you see painted with 
landscapes, every separate piece being a different 
picture ; another represents flowers or fruit colour- 
ed to the life ; another the armorial bearings of the 
family for whom it has been fabricated, emblazon- 
ed ydih all the richness of heraldic colouring. 
These things are perfect in then: kind : yet such 
are the effects of prejudice and habit, that the gro- 
tesque and tasteless patterns of the real china 
are frequently preferred ; and the English copy 
the hair-lined eyebrows of tlxc Chinese, their un- 
natural trees and distorted scenery, as faitlifully 
as if they were equally ignorant of perspective 
themselves. There is, however, thus much to be 
said in favour of this prejudice, that plates and 
tea-saucers have made us better acquainted with 
the Chinese than wo are vrith any other distant 
people. If we had no other documents concern- 
ing this extraordmary nation, a series of engrav- 
ings from these their own pictures would be con- 
sidered as highly curious j and such a work, if 
skilfully conducted and annotated, might still elu- 
cidate the writings of travellers, and not improba- 
bly furnish information which it would be in vain 
to seek in Europe from other sources. 

Another important branch of the trade of Wor- 
cester is in leathern gloves. One inevitable con- 
sequence of the unnatural extension of trade in 
this land of commerce is, that the slightest change 
of fashion reduces so many of the labouring class 
to immediate distress and ruin. . Three or four 
years ago the English ladies chose to wear long 
silken gloves ; the demand for leathern ones im- 
mediately ceased, and the women whoso busi- 
ness it was to make them, were thrown out of 
employ. This was the case of many hundreds 
here in Worcester. In such cases men common- 
ly complain and submit ; but women are more 
disposed to be mutinous ; they stand less in fear 
of law, partly from ignorance and partly because 
they presume upon the privilege of their sex, and 
therefore in all public tumults they are foremost 
in violence and ferocity. Upon this occasion 
they carried the point within their own territories ; 



it was dangerous to appear in silken gloves in 
the streets of this city ; and one lady, who fool- 
ishly or ignorantly ventured to walk abroad her« 
in this forbidden dress, is said to have been seiz- 
ed by the women and whipped. 

The cathedral church of this city is a fine Go- 
thic edifice, which has lately undergone a tho- 
rough repair. It is some satisfaction to see, that 
if the English build no new cathedrals they at 
least preserve the old ones, which, I hope and 
trust are likely to survive that schism which threa- 
tened them with destruction, and to witness the 
revival and restoration of the true faith, whereof 
they are such splendid memorials. 

St. Wulstan was the founder. His name in- 
deed is remembered here; but in this church, 
where the shrine of the founder was once devoutly 
visited, the tomb which is now pointed out to the 
notice and respect of travellers is that of the 
bishop who first set the example of disobedience 
to king James II. when he attempted to recall 
the nation to the religion of their fathers ! It is 
not in this magnificent monument of his own 
rearing that the history of St Wulstan is to be 
learnt I have found in the Chroni de of a Spanish 
Benedictine what I should never have heard at 
Worcester. This holy man was elected to the 
see against his own will, nor did he accept it till 
he had been convinced by signs that it was the 
will of God. Afler some years his enemies con- 
spired to depose hun. There are few finer mira- 
cles in hagiology than that which is recorded as 
having been vouchsafed upon this occasion. They 
complained that he was illiterate, and therefore 
unworthy of tho dignity which he held. The 
true cause of the accusation was, that he was a 
Saxon ; the Norman conquest had been effected 
since his appointment to the see, and it was. 
wanted for a foreigner. A council was assembled 
in Westminster Abbey. The king and the Nor- 
man prelates were prejudiced judges ; and Lan- 
franc, the primate, though too holy a man ever to 
commit an act of wilful injustice, in his zeal for 
learning lent a ready ear to the charges, and, be- 
ing an Italian, was easily deceived by the misre- 
presentations of the accusers. Accordingly be 
pronounced sentence of deposition against tho 
saint, and required him to deliver up his ring and 
crosier. St. Wnlstan, neither feeling dismay at 
heart nor manifesting sorrow in his countenance, 
rose up as soon as sentence was pronounced 
against him, and leaning upon his crosier replied: 
" Certainly I know that I am unworthy of my 
honourable office, and unequal to the weight of my 
dignity ; but it is no new thing for me to know 
this ! I knew it and acknowledged it when my 
clergy elected me ; and the bishops compelled 
me to accept it, and holy king Edward my lord, 
by apostolical authority, imposed this weight up- 
on my shoulders, and ordered this crosier to be 
given into my hands. You," said he, addrcssmg 
himself to Lanfranc, " you demand from me the 
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crosier which you did not give, and take from 
me the office ¥^ch I did not receive from you. I, 
thetefoie, confessing my own insufficiency, and 
obeying the decree of the council, yield up my 
eroaier, not to you, but to him from whose autho- 
rity! recdyed it" Saying this, he advanced to 
the tomb of hdy king Edward the Confessor. 
*^ There are new laws in this land," he exclaimed, 
^*a new king and new prelates, who promul- 
gate new sentences! They accuse thee of 
error, O holy king, in promoting me ; and me of 
presumption for having obeyed the& Then, 
Edward, thou couldst err, for Uiou wert mortal ; 
but now, when peradventure thou art enjoying 
the presence of the Lord, now, — canst thou now 
be deceived? — ^I will ilt>t yield up my crosier to 
these from whom I did not receive it ; they are 
men who may deceive and be deceived. But 
to thee do I deliver it, who hast escaped the errors 
and darkness of the vrorld, and art in the light of 
truth ; to thee with the best willingness I resign 
my pastoral stafi; and render up the charge of my 
flock. My lord and king, give thou the charge 
to whom thou thinkest worthy !" He then laid 
the crosier upon the tomb, disrobed himself of 
his episcopal insignia, and took his seat as a pri- 
vate monk in the assembly. The crosier entered 
the stone, as if it had been imbedded in melting 
wax, and could not be taken from it by any other 
hand than by that of the holy bishop who had laid 
it there. 

The grave of king John is here ; a monarch 
remarkable in English history for having signed 
the Ghreat Charter, resigned his crown to the 
pope's legate, andofieredtotum Mahommedan 
if the Micamolin would assist him against his 
sttbjeots. As there were some doubts whether 
the grave which was commonly supposed to be 
his was really so, it was opened two or three 
years ago, and the tradition verified. It appeared 
that it had been opened before for other motives ; 
for some of the bones were displaced, and the 
more valuable parts of his dress missmg. As this 
was at the time when the revolutionaiy disposition 
of the people had occasioned some acts of un- 
usual rigour on the part of government, it was 
remarked in one of the newspapers, that if king 
John had taken the opportunity to walk abroad, 
and observe how things were going on, it must 
have given him great satisfaction to see how Uttle 
waslell of that MagnaCharta which be had signed 
80 sorely against Us wilL 

We waited in Worcester for the coach from 
Bristol to Birmingfiam, which passes through in 
the aflemoon, and in which we were tolerably 
sure of finding room, as it is one of those huge 
machines which carries sixteen within side.* Its 

* The author comparea one of these coaches else- 
where, to a trunk with a rounded lid, placed topsy- 
turvy. It should appear, therefore, that coflSns in 
Spain are shaped like trunks.— Tn. 
896 



shape is that of a coffin, placed vpnde down; the 
door is at the end, and the passengers ait side- . 
ways. It is not very agreeable. to enter one of 
these coaches when it is neariy fiill ; Ihe fint 
comers take possession of the pUoes nearest 
the door at one end, or the window at the other, 
and the middle seats are lefl for those who eooie 
in last ; and who for that reason, contrary to the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyat^ may 
literally be said to bear the heat of the day. 
There were twelve passengers already seated 
when we got in ; they expressed no satisfStctioo 
at this acquisition of company ; one woman ex- 
claimed that she was almost stewed to deatk 
already, and another cried out to the coachman 
that she hoped he would not take in any body ^e. 
The atmq«>here of the apartment, indeed, waa 
neither fresher nor more fragrant than that of a 
prison ; but it was raining hard, and we had no 
alternative. The distance was only two stages, 
that is a long day's journey in Our own coontzy, 
but here the easy work of five hours ; but I nevet 
before passed five hours in traveling so nn|Jea- 
santly. To see any thing was impossible ; the litde 
windows behind us were on a level with our heado^ 
and the coachman's seat obstructed the one in 
front, and that in the door-way was of use only 
to U^ose who sat by it Any attempt which we 
n^de at conversation by way of question, was an- 
swered with forbidding brevity : the company 
was too numerous to be communicative ; half of 
them went to sleep, and I endeavoured to follow 
their example, as the best mode of passing away 
time so profitless and so uncomfortable. But it 
was in vain ; heat, noise, and motion, kept me 
waking. We were heaitily rejoiced when the 
coach arrived at Birmingham, and we were let 
loose ; to stretch our limbs at liberty, and breathe 
an air, cool at least, if not fresh. 



LETTER 2ULXVJ. 

BinninghonU''^i8erabU aUde of the JhUfiun,-^ 
Bad Guns maninfactwrtd for the Guinea Trade, 
Jhuedotes of Systematic Rognertf. — Coiners. — 
Forgers, — Riots in 1791.— ^ore excuse for Dis- 
honesty here than in any other place, 

Thursday, July 7.— Birmingfaam. 
You will look perhaps with some eagemesa 
for information concerning this famous civy, which 
Burke, the great orator ^the English, calls the 
grand toyshop of Europe. Do not blame me if I 
disappoint you. I have seen much and more 
than foreigners are usually permitted to see ; bat 
it has been too much to remember, or indeed to 
comprehend satisfiustorily. I am still giddy; 
dizued with the hammering of presses, the clat- 
ter of engines, and the whirling of wbede; my 
head aches with the multiplicity of infernal noisei^ 
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"tjid my eyes with the Ught of infernal fires ; I 
may add my heart also, at the sight of so many 
human beings employed in infernal oocnpations, 
and looking as if they were never destined for 
any thing better. Our earth was designed to be 
a seminary for young angels, but the devil has 
certainly fixed apon this spot ffxt his own nursery- 
garden and hot-house. 

You must forgive me, if I do not attempt to de- 
scribe processes which I saw too cursorily, and 
-with too little pleasure to understand. A sick 
stomach will not digest the food that may be 
forced down it, and the intellect is as little 
able to assimilate that for which it has no apti- 
tude. 

When we look at gold, we do not think of the 
poor slaves who dug it from the cavern of the 
earth ; but I shall never think of the wealth of 
England without remembering that I have been 
in the mines. Not that the labourers repine at 
their lot ; it is not the least evil of the system, 
that they are perfectly well satisfied to be poison- 
ed soul and body. Foresight is not a human in^ 
stinct ; the more unwholesome the employment, 
the higher of course are the wages paid to the 
workmen ; and, incredible as it may seem, a 
trifling addition to their weekly pay makes these 
short-sighted wretches contend for work which 
they certainly know will, in a few years, produce 
disease and death, or cripple them for the re- 
mainder of their existence. 

I cannot pretend to say what is the consump- 
tion here of the two-legged beasts of labour ; 
commerce sends in no returns of its killed and 
wounded. Neither can I say that tlie people look 
sickly, having seen no other complexion in the 
place than what is composed of oil and dust 
smoke-dried. Every man whom I meet stinks of 
train oil and emery. Some I have seen with red 
eyes and green hair; the eyes afiected by the 
fires to which they are exposed, and the hair 
turned green by the brass works. You would 
not, however, discover any other resemblance to 
a triton in them, for water is an element with the 
use of which, except to supply steam engines, 
they seem to be unacquainted. 

The noise of Birmingham is beyond descrip- 
tion ; the hammers seem never to be at rest The 
filth is sickening : filthy as some of our own old 
towns may be, their dirt is inofiensive ; it lies in 
idle heaps, which annoy none but those who 
walk within the little reach of their effluvia. But 
here it is active and moving, a living principle of 
mischief, which fills the whole atmosphere and 
penetrates every where, spotting and staining 
every thing, and getting into the pores and nos- 
trils. I fed as if my throat wanted sweeping 
like an English chimney. Think not, however, 
that I am insensible to the wonders of the place : 
in no other age or country was there ever so as- 
tonishing a display of human ingenuity : but 
watch-chains, necUaces, and bracelets, buttons, 
10* 



btti^es, and snuff^boxesy a]*e dearly purchased at 
the expense of health and morality ; and if it be 
considered how large a portion of that ingenuity 
is employed in making what is hurtful as well as 
what is useless^ it must be confessed that human 
reason has more causes at present for humiliation 
than for triumph at Birmingham. 

A regular branch of trade here is the manufac- 
ture of guns for the African market They are 
made for about a dollar and a half; the barrel is 
filled with water, and if the water does not come 
through, it is thought proof sufficient; of course 
they burst when fired, and mangle the niTetched 
negro, who lias purchased them upon the credit of 
English faith, and received them most probably 
as the price of human flesh ! no secret is made <^ 
this abominable trade ; yet the government never 
interferes, and the persons concerned in it are not 
marked and shunned as infamous. 

In some parts of Italy, the criminal who can 
prove himself to be the best workman in any 
business is pardoned m/avcrem artis, unless hiis 
crime has been coining : a usefiil sort of benefit 
of clergy. If ingenuity were admitted as an ex- 
cuse for guilt in this country, Birmingham rogues 
might defy the gallows. Even as it is, they set 
justice at dedance, and carry on the most illegal 
practices almost with impunity. Some spoons 
which had been stolen here were traced immedi- 
ately to the receiver's house : ** 1 know what you 
are c6me for," said he, to the persons who enter- 
ed the room in search of them, "you are come 
for the spoons," and he tossed over the crucible 
into the fire, because they were not entirely melt- 
ed. The officers of justice had received intelli- 
gence of a gang of coiners ; the building to which 
they were directed stood within a court yard, an^ 
when they reached it they found that the only 
door was on the upper story, and could not be 
reached without a ladder : a ladder was procur- 
ed : it was then some time before the d(Mr could 
be forced, and they heard the people within mock- 
ing them all this while. When at last they ef- 
fected their entrance, the coiners pointed to a 
furnace in which all their dies and whatever else 
could criminate them, had been consumed dur- 
ing this delay. The coins of every country with 
which England carries on any intercourse, whe- 
ther in Europe, Asia', or America, are counter- 
feited here and exported. An inexhaustible sup- 
ply of half-pence was made forborne consump- 
tion, till the new coinage put a stop to this manu- 
factory ; it was the common practice of the deal- 
ers in this article, to fry a panfiil every night after 
supper for the next day's delivery, thus darken- 
ing, to make them look as if they had been m 
circulation. 

Assignats were forged here during the late 
war ; but this is less to be imputed to the Bir- 
mingham speculators, than to those wise politi- 
cians who devised so many wise means of ruin- 
ing France. The forgery of their own Bank 
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notes 10 carried on with systematic precautioiis 
which will surprise you. Information of a set of 
forgers had been obtained, and the officers entw- 
ed the house : they found no person on any of 
the lower floors ; but when they reached the gar- 
ret, one man was at work in the farthest room, 
who could see them as soon as they had ascend- 
ed the stairs. Inmiediately he opened a trap 
door, and descended to the floor below; before 
they coulii^ach the spot to follow him, he had 
opened^a second, and the descent was imprac- 
ticable for them on account of its depth: there 
they stood and beheld him drop (rom floor to floor 
till he reached the c^lar, and efl^cted his escape 
by a subterranean passage. 

You may well imagine what such people as 
these would be in times of popular commotion. 
It was exemplified in 1791. Their fury by good 
luck was in favour of the government: they set 
fire to the houses of all the opulent dissenters 
whom Xhey suspected of disafiection, and searched 
every where for the heresiarch Pri^tly, canying 
a spit about on which they intended to roast him 
alive. Happily for himself and for the national cha- 
racter, he had taken alarm and withdrawn in time. 

It ou^t, however, to be remembered that there 
is DHire excuse to be made for dishonesty in Bir- 
mingham than could be pleaded any where else. 
In no other place are there so many ingenious 
mechanics, in no other place is trade so preca- 
rious. War ruins half the manufacturers of Bir- 
mingham by shutting their markets. During the 
late war nearly three thousand houses were left 
untenanted here. Even in time of peace the 
dumge of fashion throws hundreds out of employ. 
Want comes upon them suddenly ; they cannot 
dig; and though they might not be ashamed to 
beg, begging would avail nothing where there are 
already so many mendicants. It is not to be ex- 
pected that they will patiently be starved, if by 
any ingenuity of their own they can save them- 
sdves from starving. When one of Shakspeare's 
characters is tempted to perform an unlawful ac- 
tion, he exclaims, " My poverty but not my will 
consents.** It is but just, as well as merciful, to 
believe that the same extenuation might truly be 
pleaded by half the criminals who come under the 
rod of the law. 

Being a foreigner, I could not see Messrs. Bol- 
ton and Watt's great works at Soho, which are 
fhe boast of Birmingham, and indeed of England. 
As these extraordinary men have, by the invention 
of the steam engine, produced so great a change 
upon the commercial system, and thereby upon 
society in this country, I could have wished to 
have seen their establishment, but it was in vain, 
and I did not choose by making the trial to expose 
myself to the mortification of a refusal. 
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Btrmtngkanu—CclHeriea m fire.^^'SttgfvrtL — 
8tme,'^-J\rewea8tU undertime. — Pwdthment Jar 
Scolding. — Chetkire, — BridgetDoter Amu id 
Manchester, , 

Friday, July 9L 
The mail coach, which communicates beCwaen 
Bristol and Manchester, leaves Bamingjbam at a 
reasonable hour in the morning. These coachsi 
travel at a rate very little short of two leagues in 
the hour, including all stoppages ; they cany four 
inside passengers, two outside: the rate of &re 
is considerably higher than in other stages ; b«t 
preference is given to these because they go fast* 
er, no unnecessary delays are permitted, and the 
traveller who goes in them can calculate his tiow 
accurately. Every coach has its guard, armed 
with a blunderbuss, who has charge of the mails; 
he has a seat afiixed behind the coach, fWm 
whence he overlooks it, and gives notice with s 
horn to dear the road when any thing is in the 
way, to bring out the horses when he approaches 
the end of a stage, and to be ready with the let^ 
ter-bags when he enters a post>town. Quacds 
and coachmen all wear the royal livery, and the 
royal arms are upon the coaches. 

It is now about twenty years since this {dan 
has been adopted. Before that time the mails 
were carried by a single courier, who was as long 
again upon the road, and at the mercy of every 
footpad. They are now perfectly safe; they go 
without expense in consequence of the prc^ts of 
the coaches : and the effect of the rapid commu- 
nication has been to double that branch of the 
revenue which is derived from the post-office; 
Yet the projector has little reason to be satisfied 
with the justice of the nation. He stipulated for 
a centage upon the clear increase of revenue above 
a certain sum. The whole management of the 
post-office was intrusted to Him ; but there were 
two lords above him, with higher powers aiid 
higher salaries. These places he wished to abo- 
lish as useless, not recollecting that government 
desires to have as many places in its disposal as 
possible, and, instead of wanting to curtail the 
number of old ones, would have been obliged to 
him to have invented new. In the struggle he 
was displaced himself: so far all was fair, as be 
only lost the stake for which he was playing; but 
advantage was taken of this to annul the terms 
of the contract between him and the nation, and 
assign him 40001. a-year in lieu of his percentage, 
which already amounted to a much larger sum, 
and would yeariy have increased with the increas- 
ing revenue. Of course he remonstrated against 
this breach of public faith ; the cause was brought 
before parliament, and it was absurdly argued 
agiunst him that smaller pensions than this bad 
been deemed a suffideiit reward for their victorious 
admirals, — as if rewards and contracts were of 
the same nature. The minister was against him, 
and pariiamcnt therefore annulled its own con- 
tract in its own favour. 
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Before thif |rfan of Mr. Palmer's was establish- 
ed, the ordinary pace of traToUing in England dif* 
fared little firom what it is still in other countries : 
an abl&>bodied man might walk the usual day's 
joum^. Its efiects have not been confined Uy 
tiie revenue. Other stages immediately adopted 
the guard and became secure from robbers ; they 
were stimulated to rival speed, and in conse- 
quence improvements in coach^boilding of some 
kind or other are every year discovered and adopt- 
ed ; even wagons travel faster now than post- 
ooaches did before this revolution. Hence travel- 
ling consumes at present so much less time, and 
is attended by so much less fatigue, that instead 
(»f being regarded as an evil, it is one of the plea- 
sures of the English ; and people, as in our case 
at this very time, set out upon a journey of two 
hundred leagues to amuse themselves. 

The morning was fair ; we mounted the roof, 
and I looked back upon Birmingham, not without 
satisfaction at thinking I should never enter it 
again. A heavy cloud of smoke hung over the city, 
above which in many places black columns went 
up with prodigious force from the steam-engines. 
We rejoiced that we were travelling into a better 
atmosphere, but the contagion spreadfar and wide. 
Every where around us, instead of the village 
church, whose steeple usually adorns so beautiful- 
ly the English landscape, the tower of some manu- 
factory was to be seen in the distance ; vomiting 
up flames and smoke, and blasting every tbmg 
around with its metallic vapours. The vicinity 
was as thickly peopled as that of London. In- 
stead of cottages we saw streets of brick hovels 
blackened with the smoke of coal fires, which 
bum day and night in these dismal regions. Such 
swarms of children I never beheld in any other 
place, nor such wretched ones, — ^in rags, and their 
skins incrusted with soot and filth. The face of 
the country as we advanced was more hideous 
than can be described, uncultivated, black, and 
smoking. I asked the coachman from whence 
the smoke proceeded, and he told me the whole 
earth beneath us was on fire ; some coal-mines 
had taken fire many years ago, and still continu- 
ed to bum. " If you were to travel tliis road by 
night, sir," said he, ** you would see the whole 
country on Srfire, and might fancy you wore go- 
ing to hell !" — A part of the road which is thus 
undermined gave way under one of the stages : 
it did not sink deep enough to kill the passen- 
gers by the fall, but one of them had his thigh 
broken. 

This deplorable country continued for some 
lea<nie8, till we had passed Wolverhampton, the 
last manufacturing town in this durection. Be- 
tween this place and Penkridge it improved, we 
were once more in an agricultural land, and be- 
held clean skins and healthy countenances. We 
passed through Stafford, the county town, a small 
but well-built place, of which the main trade con- 
sists in shoes ; and dined the next stage boyond i 



It at Stone, Here were formerly venerated the 
two martyrs, Wulfold and Rufinus, who were 
alain by their own &ther Wulpher, the Pagan 
king of Mercia, the father of St. Werburga also ; 
who by the merits of his children was hhnself at 
last fiivoured with grace to repentance. All traces 
of their worship have long since disappeared ; 
only the town derives its name firom the stones 
which were heaped over the place of their burial. 
Here we entered the county of potteries, from 
whence the greater part of England is supplied 
with common ware, and also with that finer sort 
called Wedgewood, after its inventor, and known 
all over Europe. Etruria is the name which he 
gave to his fabric, because the Etruscan remains 
were his models ; and to him it is that England, 
and it may be added Europe, for where do not the 
fashions of England extend ? is indebted for hav- 
ing familiarized to us the beautiful forms of Etrus- 
can design. 

This is a populous province ; in no other part 
have I seen the towns standing so near together. 
We soon advanced to Newcastle-under-Line. 
Here my friend the coachman told me they had a 
curious custom of punishing scolds by putting a 
bridle and bit into the mouth of the ofiender, so 
as to con6ne her tongue, and leading her in this 
manner through the streets as an example. Whe- 
ther the English women are particulariy addicted 
to this ofience, I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with them to say ; but it should seem so by the 
severity with which the laws regard it In other 
places immersion is the punishment ; the woman 
is fastened in a chair at the end of a long plank 
or pole, which is hoisted out over the river, and 
there elevated or lowered by means of a lever ; in 
this manner they dip her as olten as the officiat- 
ing constable thinks proper, or till she no longer 
displays any inclination to continue the offence, 
which probably is not till she has lost the power. 
Both methods are effectual ones of enforcing si- 
lence upon an unruly tongue, but they are bar- 
barous customs, and ou^t to be wholly disused.* 

We are now entering Cheshire, the great 
cheese country, and thedifierence between aland 
of manufactures and a land of pasturage was de- 
lightfuL The houses of the hibourers were clean 
cottages : those of the rich, old mansions, with old 
trees about them, in view of the village church, 
where, generation after generation, for ages back, 
the heirs of the family had been baptized in the 
same font and buried in the same vault ; not new- 
ly erected brick buildings with shmbs and sap- 
lings around them, in hearing of the mill-wheels 
and hammer, by which the fortune of the owner 
has been fabricated. One house which we pass- 
ed was the most singular I had ever seen ; very 
old it must needs be ; how many centuries I will 

* Don Manuel is mistaken in auppoinff thai they 
are slill in use. The ducking-atooU are fallen into de- 
cay, and in many places the stock* also,— little to the 
credit of th« magistrate*.— Tb. 
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not v^ture to conjecture. The materiAls are 
wood and mortar without stone; the timber- 
framea painted black, and the intervening panes 
of plaster-work whitened ; no dress in an old pic- 
ture was ever more curiously variegated with 
stripes and slashes. The roof rises into many 
points ; the upper stoiy projecting over the lower 
like a machicolated gateway, except that the pro- 
jection is fiir greater ; and long windows with lit- 
tle diamond-shaped panes reach almost from side 
to side, 80 that the rooms must be light as a lan- 
tern. There is a moat round it I should guess 
it to be Mie of the oldest dwelling-houses in the 
kingdom. 

We saw this quiet pastoral country to the best 
advantage; the sun was setting, and the long 
twilight of an English summer evening gives to the 
English landscape a charm wholly its own. As 
soon as it grew dark the coach-lamps were light- 
ed ; the horses having no bells, this is as needful 
for the security of other travellers as for our own. 
But the roads are wide ; and if a traveller keeps 
his own proper side, according to the law of the 
roads, however fearful it may be to see two of these 
fiery eyes coming on through the darkness at the 
rate of two leagues in the hour, he is peiiectly safe. 
We meant when evening closed to have forsaken 
the roof and taken our seats withinside ; but the 
places were filled by chance passengers picked up 
on the way, and no choice was left us. Star- 
light and a mild summer air made the situation 
not unpleasant, if we had not been weary and 
disposed to sleep: this propensity it was not 
safe to indulge; and the two hours after night 
•et in, till we reached Manchester, were the most 
wearying of the whole day. 

The entrance into the city reminded me of Lon- 
don, we drove so long over rough street stones : * 
only the streeta were shorter, and the turns we 
made more frequent It was midnight when we 
ali|^ted at a spacious inn, called the Bridgewater 
Arms. In these large manufacturing towns, inns 
have neither the cleanliness nor comfort which we 
find in smaller places. In the country there is a 
civility about the people of the house, and an at- 
tention on their part which, though'you know 
hospitality is their tradd, shows or seems to show 
something of the virtue. Here all is hurry and 
bustle; customers must come in the way of 
trade, and they care not whether you are pleased 
or not We were led int^ a long room hung 
round with great coats, spurs, and horsewhips, 
and with so many portmanteaus and saddle-bags 
lying about it, that it looked like a warehouse. 
Two men were smoking over a bottle of wine at 
one table; they were talking of paraboUcs and 
elliptics, and describing diagrams on the table 
with a wet finger ; a single one was writing at 
another, with a large podiet book lying open be- 
fore him. We called for supper; and he civilly 
told us that he also had g^ven a like order, and if 
we would permit him, should be happy to join us. 
300 



To this we of course acceded. We firand faim to 
be a commercial traveller, and he gave oa some 
useful information concerning Manchester, toad 
the best method of proceeding on our joomey. It 
was going towards two o'dock when we fotiraL 
We slept as usual in a double-bedded room, bttt 
we had no inclination to converse aftnr we wete 
in bed. I fell asleep almost instantaneously, and 
did not awake till nine in the morning. I most 
not forget to tell you that over the enhance to tlio 
passage, on each side of which the bed-fooms ue 
arranged, is written in large letters Morpk e t n l 



LETTER XZXVin. 

Manekester.-^Cotton Mmufachry.'-Renmkt i^mr 
the ptmicmu effects of the Mmvfat^wring 
System, 



J. HAD provided us with letters to a gen^e 
in Manchester : we delivered them after break- 
fast, and were received with that courtesy whxcfa 
a foreigner, when he takes with him the expect- 
ed recommendations, is sure to experience in 
England. He took us to one of the great cotton 
manufactories, showed us the number oTchiidren 
who were at work there, and dwelt with deligltf 
on the infinite good which resulted from employ- 
ing them at so early an age. I listened withcMit 
contradicting him, for who would lift up his voice 
against Diana in Ephesus ! — proposed my ques- 
tions in such a way as not to imply, or at least 
not to advance, any difierence d" opinion ; and 
returned with a feeling at heart whidi makes me 
thank Grod I am not an Englidunan. 

There is a shrub in some of the East Indian 
islands which the French call veUmHer; it exhales 
an odour that is agreeable at a distance, becomes 
less so as you draw nearer, and when you are 
quite close to it, is insupportably loathsome. Alct- 
atus himself could not have imagined an emblem 
more appropriate to the commercial prosperity of 
England. 

Mr. remarked that nothing could be so 

beneficial to a country as manufactures. " Too 
see these children, sir,** said he. <* In most parts 
of England poor children are a burden to their 
parents and to the parish ; here the parish, which 
would else have to support them, is rid of all ex 
pense ; they get their bread almost as soon aa 
they can run about, and by the time they are 
seven or eight years old bring in money. There 
is no idleness among us : — they come at five in 
the morning ; we ^ow them half an hour for 
breakfast and an hour for dinner; theylea?e 
work at six, another set relieves them for tbo 
night ; the wheels never stand stilL" I was look- 
ing, while he spoke, at the unnatural dexterity 
with which the fingers of these little creatures 
were playing in the machinery, half giddy myself 
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with the noise and the endless motion : and wlien 
he tdd me there was no rest in these wails, day 
nor night, I thou^t that if Dante had peopled 
one of his hells with children here was a scene 
worthy to hare supplied him with new images of 
tonnent 

^ These children, then," said I, "have no time 
to receive instruction." *' That sir," he replied, 
^is the evil which we have found. Girls are em- 
ployed here from the age you see them till they 
marry, and then they know nothing about domes- 
tic work ; not even how to mend a stocking or 
boil a potato. But we are remedying this now, 
and send the duldren to school for an hour after 
th^ have done work." I asked if so much con- 
finement did not bjure their health. ** No," he 
replied, " they are as healthy as any children in 
the world could be. To be sure many of them, 
aa they grew up, went off in consumptions, but 
consumption was the disease of the English." I 
ventured to inquire afterwards concerning the 
morals of the people who were trained up in this 
monstrous manner, and found, what was to be 
expected, that, in consquence of herding together 
such numberS'of both sexes, who are utterly un- 
Lnstmcted in the commonest principles of religion 
and morality, they were as debauched and pro- 
liigate as human beings under the influence of 
such circumstances must inevitably be : the men 
drunken, the women dissolute; that however high 
the wages they earned, they were too improvident 
ever to lay by for a time of need ; and that, though 
the parish was not at the expense of maintaining 
them when children, it had to provide for them 
in diseases induced by their mode of life, and in 
premature debility and old ago ; the poor-rates 
were oppressively high, and the hospitals and 
workhouses always full and overflowing. I in- 
quired how many persons were employed in the 
manufactory, and was told, children and all about 
two hundred. What was the firm of the house ? 
There were two partners. So! thought I, — a hun- 
dred to one ! 

" We are well off for hands in Manchester," 

said Mr. ; ** manufactures are favourable to 

population, the poor are not afraid of having a 
family here ; the parishes therefore have always 
plenty to apprentice, and we take them as fast as 
they can supply us. In new manufacturing 
towns they find it diflicult to get a supply. Their 
only method is to send people round the country 
to get children from their parents. Woman usu- 
ally undertake this business ; they promise the 
parents to provide for the children ; one party is 
{^ad to be eased of a burthen, and it answers well 
to the other to find the young ones in food, lodg- 
ing, and clothes, and receive their wages." " But 
if these children should be ill used?" said I. 
" Sir," he replied, " it can never be the interest of 
the women to use them ill, nor of the manufac- 
turers to permit it" 

It would have been in vain to argue had I been 



disposed to it Mr. was a man of humane 

and kindly nature, who would not himself use 
any thing cruelly, and judged of others by his 
own feelings. I thou^t of the cities in Arabian it>- 
mance, where all the inhabitants were enchanted. 
Here commerce is the queen witch, and I had 
no talisman strong enough to disenchant those 
who were daily drinking of the golden cup of her 
charms. 

We purchase English cloth, English muslins, 
English buttons, &c. and admire the excellent 
skill with which they are fabricated, and wonder 
that from such a distance they can be afibrded to 
us at so low a price, and think what a happy 
country is England ! A happy country indeed it is 
for the higher orders ; no where have the rich so 
many enjoyments, no where have the ambitious 
so fair a field, no where have the ingenioos such 
encouragement, no where have the intellectual 
such advantages ; but to talk of English happi- 
ness is like talking of Spartan freedom, the He- 
lots are overlooked. In no other country can 
such riches be acquired by commerce, but it is 
the one who grows rich by the labour of the hun 
dred. The hundred human beings like himself, a 
wonderfully fashioned by nature, gifted with the 
like capacities, and equally made for immortality, 
a)*e* sacrificed body and soul. Horrible as it must 
needs appear, the assertion is true to the very letter. 
They are deprived in childhood of all instruction 
and all enjoyment ; of the sports in which child- 
hood instinctively indulges, offiresh air by day 
and of natural sleep by night Their health, 
physical and moral, is alike destroyed | they die 
of diseases induced by unremittmg task- work, by 
confinement in the impure atmosphere of crowd- 
ed rooms, by the particles of metallic or vegetable 
dust which they are continually inhaling; or 
they live to grow up without decency, without 
comfort, and without hope j without morals, with- 
out religion, and without shame ; and bring forth 
slaves hke themselves to tread in the same path 
of misery. 

The dwellings of the labouring manufacturers 
are in narrow streets and lanes, blockaded up 
from light and air, not as in our country to ex- 
clude an insupportable sun, but crowded toge- 
ther because every inch of land is of such value 
that room for light and air cannot bo a^brded 
them. Here in Manchester a great proportion of 
the poor lodge in cellars, damp and dark, where 
every kind of filth is suffer^ to accumulate, be- 
cause no exertions of domestic care can ever 
make such homes decent These places are 
80 many hot-beds of infection ; and the poor 
in large towns are rarely or never without an 
infectious fever among them, a plague of their 
own ; which leaves the habitations of the rich, 
like a Goshen of cleanliness and comfort, un- 
visited. 

Wealth flows mto the country, but how does 
it circulate there 7 Not equeUy and heolthfuUy 
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through the whole eystem ; it eprouts into wens 
and tumours, and collects in aneurisms, which 
starve and palsy the extremities. The govern- 
ment indeed raises millions now as easily as it 
raised thousands in the days of BUizabeth : the 
metropolis is six times the size which it was a 
century ago; it has nearly doubled during the 
present reign ; a thousand carriages drive about 
the streets of London, where, three generations 
ago, there were not a hundred; a thousand 
hackney coaches are licensed in the same city, 
where at the same distance of time there was not 
one ; they whose grandfathers dined at noon, from 
wooden trenchers, and upon the produce of their 
own farms, sit down by the light of waxen tapers 
to be served upon silver, and to partake of deli- 
cacies from the four quarters of the globe. But 
the number of the poor, and the sufferings of the 
poor, have continued to increase; the price of 
every thing which they consume has always been 
advancing, and the price of labour, the only com- 
modity which they have to dispose of, remains 
the same. Workhouses are erected in one 
place and infirmaries in another : the poor-rates 
mcrease in proportion to the taxes ; and in times 
of dearth the rich even purchase food, and retail 
it to them at a reduced price, or supply them 
with it gratuitously : still every year adds to their 
number. Necessity is the mother of crimes ; 
new prisons are built, new punishments enacted; 
but the poor become year after year more nume- 
rous, more miserable, and more depraved: and 
this is the inevitable tendency of the manufac- 
turing system. 

This system is the boast of England, — long 
may she continue to boast before Spain shall 
rival her ! Yet this is the system which we envy, 
and which we are so desirous to imitate. Happi- 
ly our religion presents one obstacle ; that m- 
eessant labour, which is required in these task- 
houses, can never be exacted in a Catholic coun- 
try where the church has wisely provided so many 
days of leisure for the purposes of religion and 
enjoyment Against the frequency of these hoU- 
days much has been said ; but Heaven forbid 
that the clamour of philosophizing commercialists 
should prevail, and that the Spaniard should ever 
be brutalized by unremitting task-work, like the 
negroes in America and the labouring manufac- 
turers in England ! Let us leave to England the 
boast of supplying all Europe with her wares ; 
let us leave to these lords of the sea the distinc- 
tion of which they are so tenacious, that of being 
the white slaves to the rest of the world, and do- 
ing for it all its dirty woik. The poor must be 
kept miserably poor, or such a state of things could 
not continue: there must be laws to regulate 
their wages, not by the value of their work, but 
by the pleasure of their masters ; laws to prevent 
their removal from one place to another within 
the kingdom, and to prohibit their emigration out 
of it They wovdd not be crowded in hot task- 
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houses by day, and herded together in damp cel- 
lars at night ; they would not toil in unwholesome 
employments from sunrise till sunset, whole 
days, and whole days and quartets, for with 
twelve hours* labour the avidity of trade is not 
satisfied ; they would not sweat nigjbt and day, 
keeping up this laus perennit of the Devil, before 
furnaces which are never sufiered to cool, and 
breathing in vapours which inevitably produce 
disease and death; — the poor would never do 
these things unless they were miserably poor, un- 
less they were in that state of abject povo^ 
which precludes instruction, and by destroying 
all hope for the future, reduces man like the 
brutes, to seek for nothing beyond the gratifica- 
tion of present wants. 

How England con remedy this evil, for there 
are not wanting in England those who perceive 
and confess it to be an evil, it is not easy to dis- 
cover, nor is it my business to inquire. To us 
it is of more consequence to know how other 
countries may avoid it, and, as it is the prevailing 
system to encourage manufactures every where, 
to inquire how we may reap as much good and 
as little evil as possible. The best methods ap- 
pear to be, by extending to the utmost the use of 
machinery ; and leaving the price of labour to 
find its own level : the higher it is the better. The 
introduction of machinery in an old manufactur- 
ing country always produces distress by throwing 
workmen out of employ, and is seldom efiected 
without riots and executions. Where new fabrics 
are to be erected, it is obvious that this difficulty 
does not exist ; and equally obvious that when 
hard labour can be performed by iron and wood, it 
is desirable to spare flesh and blood. High wages 
are a general benefit, because money thus distribut- 
ed is employed to the greatest general advantage. 
The labourer, lifted up one step in sociely, ao- 
quiresthe pride and the wants, the hai)its and the 
feelings of the class now next above hiuL* Fore- 
thought, which the miserable poor necessarily 
and instinctively shun, is, to him who earns a 
comfortable competence, new pleasure ; be edu- 
cates his children, in the hope that they may rise 
higher tlian himself, and that he is fitting them 
for better fortunes. Prosperity is said to be more 
dangerous than adversity to human virtue ; both 
are wholesome when sparingly distributedy-both 
in the excess perilous always ; and of^ deadly : 
but if prosperity be thus dangerous, it is a danger 
which falls to the lot of few; and it is sufficiently 
proved by the vices of those unhappy wretches who 
exist in sikvery, under whatever form or in what- 
ever disguise, that hope is as essential to prudence, 
and virtue, as to happiness. 

* This ar^u^ent has been placed in a more forcible 
light in the hrst v(4ume of the Annual Review, ki an 
article upon the Reports of the Society for betterins 
the Condition of the Poor, attributed to a gentleman <h 
Norwich. It is one of the ablest ohapiers upon this 
branch of political economy that has ever been written, 
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LSTTBR XXXIZ. 

Manchester. — Journey to Chester. — Packet-boat. — 
Brindley.—RaU Roads.—Chester Cathedral.— 
•Ycto Jail. — *Assassmaiion in the south qf Europe 
not Hke murder in England. — dumber qf Crimu 
nals — hut Jibatement of Mrocity in Crimes. — 
Mitigatum of Penal Law. — Robert Dew. — Excel- 
lent Mministraticn of Justice. — Amendments still 
desired, 

A PLACE more destitate of all interesting ob- 
jects than Manchester it is not easy to conceive. 
In size and population it is the second city in the 
kingdom, containing above fourscore thousand 
inhabitants. Imagme this multitude crowded 
together in narrow streets, the houses all built of 
brick and blackened with smoke ; frequent build- 
ings among them as large as convents, without 
their antiquity, without their beauty, without 
their holiness j where you hear from within, as 
you pass along, the everlasting din of machinery ; 
and where, when the bell rings, it is to call wretches 
to their work instead of their prayers — imagine 
this, and you have the materials for a picture of 
Manchester. The most remarkable thing which 
I have seen here is the skin of a snake, fourteen 
English feet in length, which was killed in the 
neighbourhood, and is preserved in tlie library of 
the collegiate church. 

Wo left it willingly on Monday morning, and 
embarked upon the canal in a stage boat, bound 
for Chester j a city which we had been advised 
by no means to pass . by unseen. This was a 
new mode of travelling, and a delightful one it 
proved. The shape of the machine resembles 
the common representations of Noah's ark, except 
that the roof is flatter, so made for the convenience 
of passengers. Within this floating house are 
two apartments, seats in which are hired at 
diflerent prices, the parlour and the kitchen. Two 
horses, harnessed one before the other, tow it 
along at the rate of a league an hour; the very 
pace wliich it is pleasant to keep up with when 
walking on the bank. The canal is just wide 
enough for two boabi to pass ; soliletimes we 
sprung ashore, sometimes stood or sat upon the 
roof— till to our surprise we were called down to 
dinner, and found that as good a meal had been 
provided in the back part of the boat, while we 
were going on, as would have been supplied at 
an inn. We joined in a wish that the same kind 
of travelling were extended every where ; no 
time was lost ; kitchen and cellar travelled with 
us; the motion was imperceptible; wo could 
neither be overturned nor run away with ; if we 
sunk, there was not depth of water to drown us ; 
we could read as conveniently as in a house, or 
sleep as quietly as in a bed. 
•* England is now intersected in every direction 
by canals. This is the province in which they 
were first tried by the present Duke of Bridge- 
water, whose fortune has been amply increased 



by the saccess of his eiiperiment. Hk engineer, 
Brindley, was a singular diaracter, a man of real 
genius forthis particular employmeat, who thought 
of nothing but locks and levels, perf(nrating hills, 
and floating barges upon aqueduct bridges over 
unmanageable streams. When he had a plan to 
form he usually went to bed, and lay there work- 
ing it out in his head till the design was complete 
ed. It is recorded of him, that being asked in 
the course of an examination before the House of 
Commons for what he supposed rivers were creat- 
ed, he answered, after a pause — To feed naviga- 
ble canals. 

Excellent as these canals are, rail-roads are 
found to accomplish the same purpose at less ex- 
pense. In these the wheels of the carriage move 
in grooves upon iron bars laid along the road ; 
where there is a descent no draught is required, 
and the laden wagons as they run down draw the 
empty ones up. These roads are always used 
in the neighbourhood of coal-mines and founde- 
ries. It has been recommended by speculative 
men that they should be universally introduced, 
and a hope held out that at some future time Ibis 
will be done, and all carriages drawn alcmg by 
the action of steam engines erected at proper dis- 
tances. If this be at present one of the dreams of 
philosophy, it is a philosophy by which trade and 
manufactures would be benefited and money 
saved ; and the dream, therefore, may one day be 
accomphshed. 

The canal not extending to Chester we were 
dismissed from the boat about half way between 
the two cities, near the town of Warrington, which 
was just distant enough to form a pleasing object 
through the intervening trees. A stage, to which 
we were consigned, was ready Xo receive us ; and 
we exchanged, not very willingly, the silent and 
imperceptible motion of a water journey, to be 
jolted over rough roads in a crowded and noisy 
coach. The country was little interesting, and 
became less so as we advanced. I saw two bo- 
dies swinging from a gibbet by the road side: 
they had robbed and murdered a postboy, and, 
according to the barbarous and indecent custom 
of England, were hanged up upon the spot till 
their bones should fall asunder. 

We found Chester to be as remarkable a place 
as our travelling friend at Manchester had repre- 
sented it The streets are cut out of a soft red 
rock ; and passengers walk, not upon flag stones 
at the side, as in most other cities, nor in jthe 
middle of the street — but through the houses, upon 
a boarded parade, through what would elsewhere 
be the front room of the first floor. Wherever a 
lane or street strikes ofl^ there is a flight of stepe 
into the carriage road. The best shops are upon 
this covered way, though there are oUiers under- 
neath it on a level with the street The cathe- 
dral is a mean edifice of soft, red, crumbly stone, 
apparently quarried upon the spot ; it would have 
been folly to have erected any thing better with 
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such wretched materials. 1 saw nothing in it 
more notable than the epitaph upon an infant 
son of the bishop, of whom it was thought proper 
to record upon marble, that he was bom in the 
palace and baptized in the cathedral 

The old walls are yet standing ; there is a walk 
on the top of them, from whence we overlopked 
the surrounding country, the mountains of Wales 
not far distant, and the river Dec, which passes by 
the city and forms an estuary about two leagues 
below it The new jail is considered as a per- 
fect model of prison architecture, a branch of the 
art as much studied by the English of the present 
day as ever cathedral building was by their pious 
ancestors. The main objects attended to are that 
the prisons be kept apart from each other : and 
that the cells should be always open to inspection, 
and well ventilated so as to prevent infectious 
disorders which were commonly occurring in 
old prisons. The structure of this particular pri- 
son is singularly curious, the cells being so con- 
structed that the jailor from his dwelling-house 
can look into every one — a counterpart to the 
whispering dungeons in Sicily, which would have 
delighted Diony sius. I thought of Asmodeus and 
Don Cleofas. The apartment from whence we 
were shown the interior of the prison was well, 
and even elegantly, furnished ; there were gera- 
niums flowering upon stands — a. piano-forte, and 
music books lying open — and when we looked 
from the window, we saw criminals with irons 
upon their legs, fafi solitary dungeons: — one of 
them, who was intently reading some devotional 
book, was we were told certainly to be executed 
at the next assizes. Custom soon cauterizes hu- 
man syinpathy ; or the situation of the keeper, 
who sits surrounded with comforts, and has 
these things always in view, would be well nigh 
as deplorable as that of the wretches under Us 
care. 

Of late years the office of jailor has become of 
considerable importance, and ennobled by the title 
of Governor. The increase of criminals has given 
it this consequence ; and that the number of cri- 
minals must be prodigiously increased, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the frequency and magnitude 
of these new prisons. In fact, more persons an- 
nually suffer death in this country than in the 
whole of Christendom besides; and fifom hence 
it has been inferred, that either the people of Eng- 
land are the most depraved people in Europe or 
their laws the bloodiest No, say the English ; 
the true reason is, that in other countries crimes 
are committed with impunity, — and they never 
fail to instance assassination : thus they satisfy 
themselves and silence the objector. True it is 
that in all the southern parts of Europe, to our 
shame be it spoken, assassination is far more fre- 
quently committed than punished: but murder 
with us, generally speaking, is neither in its mo- 
tive nor in its manner the same atrocious crime 
which in England is regarded with such religious 
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abhorrence and punudied with muh certain aeve^ 
rity. Among us, a love dispute between peasants 
or mechanics leads as regulariy to this deacUy 
spirit of revenge, as a quarrel upon the point of 
honour between two En^ish gentlemen. The 
Spanish zagal holds the life of his rival no cheaper 
than the English gentleman that of his equal, who 
has elbowed him in the street, or intruded into his 
place at the theatre ; a blow with us is revenged 
by the knife, as it is in England with the pistol. 
The difference is, that the sense of honour extends 
lower in society among us ; and that the impu- 
nity which we allow to all, is restricted in Engj^f^^ 
to the higher orders ; and the truth is, that, wher- 
ever assassination or duelling prevails, the fault 
is more to be imputed to the laws than to the peo- 
ple. These are offences from which men may 
easily be deterred ; life will never be held c^ap 
by the people, if the laws teach them that it dioold 
be held sacred. 

Every stage of society has its cfaaiacteristic 
crimes. The savage is hard-hearted to hie chil- 
dren, brutal to his women, treacherous to his ene- 
mies ; he steals and runs away with his booty, 
he poisons his weapons, he is cowardly and cruel. . 
In the Barbarian, pride and courage introduce a 
sense of honour which lays the foundation for 
morality: he is a robber not a thie^ ferocious in- 
stead of cunning, rather merciless than cruel. 
When states become settled new offences spring 
up, as the weeds in meadow land difler from those 
of the waste : laws are necessary to restrain the 
strong from oppression and the weak from re- 
venge. A new tribe of evils accompany civiliza- 
tion and commerce, — ^tho vices whidi are fostered 
by wealth and the crimes which are produced by 
want Still the progress of the human race, 
though slow, is sure ; the laws and the people 
soften alike, and crimes and punishments both 
become less atrocious. 

More offences are conunitted in England than 
in other countries, because there is more wealth 
and more want ; greater temptations to provoke 
the poor, greater poverty to render thorn liable to 
temptation, M^d less religious instruction to arm 
them against it In Scotland, where the puritan 
clergy retain something of their primitive zeal, 
the people are more moral ; poverty is almost ge- 
neral diere, and therefore the less felt because 
there is litUc wealth to invite the contrast In 
both countries the greater number of offences are 
frauds ; even they who prey upon society partake 
of its amelioration, and forsake the barbarous 
habits of robbery and murder, for methods less 
perilous to themselves and others. The weasel 
fares better than the wolf, and continues her se- 
cret depredations after the wolf has been extirpat- 
ed. In Ireland, on the contrary, where (he cha- 
racteristics of savage life are still to be found, ^ 
murder is the most frequent crime ; and, horrid 
as it is, it is generally rendered Ihore so by cir- 
cumstances of wanton cruelty. If the Welsh 
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ore addicted to any peculiar offence, it is sheep- 
stealing, because the sheep have ceased to be 
wild, — and the people have not. 
* The laws are mitigated in due proportion to 
the am^oration of the people : — it was formerly 
the custom Jf a prisoner refused to plead to a ca- 
pital charge to stretch him upon his back, and lay 
weights upon his breast ; whidi were daily to be 
increased till he died; — now he is regarded as 
guilty, and sentenced as such. Till lately, wo- 
men were burnt when men were only hanged ;♦ 
the punishment is now the same for both sexes ; 
the horrible butchery for treason, by which the 
martyrs sufiered under the persecutions of Eliza- 
beth and James, is commuted for beheading. In 
these last instances the mitigation is of the na^ 
tional manners, and not of the law ; but the laws 
themselves should be amended ; custom is no se- . 
curity : a cruel minister might enforce these in- 
human sentences which are still pronounced, — 
and nations can never take too many precautions 
against the possibility of being rebarbarizcd. 
There is no Misericctdia in England : and, ex- 
cept indeed for spiritual assistance, its humane 
services are not needed ; the prisoners are suf- 
ficiently fed and clothed; and the law which pu- 
nishes allows every allsaiia^on of punishment 
which does not defeat the main end of justice. 
Something of the spirit of this charitable institu- 
tion was displayed by an individual in the metro- 
polis two centuries ago. He gave fifty pounds 
to the parish in which the great prison is sttuated 
on condition, that for ever after a man on the 
night preceding an execution should go to New- 
gate in the dead of the night, and strike with a 
hand-bell twelve tolls with double strokes, as 
near the cells of the condemned criminals as pos- 
sible, — then exhort them to repentance. The 
great beU of the church was also to toll when 
they were passing by on their way to execution, 
and the bellman was to look over tlie wall and 
exhort all good people to pray to God for the poor 
sinners who were going to suffer death. Robert 
Dew was the name of this pious man : the church 
is dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre, which these 
heretics have ingeniously converted into a Saint ! 
I need not tell you that the torture has long 
since beoi abolished in England. In no other 
part of the world arc laws so well executed ; 
crimes are never committed here with impunity j 
—there is no respect of persons, justice is never 
defeated by delay, and the people are not familiar- 
ized to cruelty by the sight of cruel punishments. 
The effect of so familiarizing a nation has been 
dreadfully exemplified in Fmnce. All history 
does not present a spectacle more inexptably dis- 
graceful to the country in which it occurred, than 
the coundl of surgeons assembled to fix the sen- 
tence of Daihiens ; a council appointed by the 

* Only for coining, and for murdering their husbands. 
The author seeaM to have supposed it was always the 
case.— Tb. 



king of Franco and his ministers, to discover m 
what manner the poor madman could be made to 
feel the most exquisite tortures, and kept alive as 
long as posmble (o endure them ! xJouis XV. 
signed this sentence, — and then desired he might 
not be told when it was to be executed, — because 
it would hurt his feelings ! JThe present king of 
England has, in like manner, twice escaped death ; 
and in both instances the unhappy persons con- 
cerned have been lodged in the public hospital 
for the msane. Is there upon record another con- 
trast so striking between two neighbouring na- 
tions? 

Even however in EIngland some improvements 
are still desirable in criminal law. The princi- 
*ple of the law is, that every man shall be presum- 
ed innocent till he is proved guilty ; yet this prin- 
ciple is never carried into effect, and the accused 
are confined in irons : — it is necessary to secure 
them : but any rigour, not absolutely necessary 
for this purpose, is in manifest violation of this 
humane and just axiom. A pleader should be 
permitted to defend the prisoner, as well as one 
to accuse him ; where the innocence of the pri- 
soner is proved, he ought to be indemnified for 
the losses ho has sustained and the expenses he 
has incurred by his imprisonment and trial ; 
where he is convicted, the expense of bringing 
him to justice ought to fall upon the public ; not 
upon the individual prosecutor, already a evfferex 
by the offence. 



LETTER XL. 

Voyage to Liverpool.— FiUhy Cu$tom at the Jrms, 
— School qf the Blind,— Mhenctum, — Jtfr. Ros- 
eoe,— Journey to KendaL 

Wednesday, July 14. 

We left Chester yesterday at noon, and em- 
barked again upon a canal. Our last navigation 
had ended by transferring us to a coach ; we had 
now to undergo a more unpleasant transfer. The 
canal reached the Mersey, a huge river which 
forms the port of Liverpool, across which we had 
about three leagues to sail in a slant direction. A 
vessel was ready to receive us, on board of which 
we embarked and set sail with a alack wind. At 
first it was pleasant sailing, — the day fair, a cas- 
tellated hill in full view up the river, and Liver- 
pool at a distance near to its mouth upon the 
northern shore. But the wind rose, the water be- 
came rou^ ; there came on a gale from the west 
with heavy rain which drove us below deck, and 
then wo were driven up again by the stench of a 
close cabin and the sickness of women and 
children. The gale was so strong that we had 
reason to be thankful for reaching the town in 
safety. 

Immediately upon our landing we were sur- 
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roonded by boys profiering cards of tbe difier- 
ent inns by which they were employed to look 
out for strangers, and contesting who should 
cany our luggage. The rain continued, and 
confined us for the evening. They have a filthy 
custom at the inns in Ei^^d, that when you 
pull offyour boots, t^ man brings you a pair of 
old slippers which serve for all travellers ; and 
indeed are frequently worn-out shoes with the 
heels cut away : clean as the English are, this 
impropriety does not in the slightest degree offend 
them. 

The next morning we inquired for a gentle- 
man with whom I iiad been acquainted in Lon- 
don. A book containing the names and places of 
abode of all the inhabitants is kept at every inn ; * 
so that there was no difficulty in finding him out 
With him we spent the day, and were obliged to 
him for showing us whatever was most worthy of 
notice in the town. There is no cathedral, no 
castle gate, town-wall, or monument of antiquity, 
no marks of decay. Every thing is the work 
of late years, almost of the present generation. 

There is but one fine street in the city, which 
is terminated by the Exchange, a handsome 
structure ; but as you look up the street to it, it 
is not in the centre ; and this irregularity pro- 
duces a singularly unpleasant efTect. One side 
of the street, it seems, was built with reference 
to this Exchange, and the other was to have cor- 
responded with it; but when the governors of 
the city came to purchase the ground, some ob- 
stacles were discovered which had not been fore- 
seen. As there are few fine streets, so are there 
few which display much poverty: this external 
appearance of prosperity is purchased at a dear 
price ; for the poor, as in Manchester, live mostly 
in cellars underground. The height of some of 
the warehouses excited the wonder of my com- 
panion, and.he expressed his surprise that I should 
not be astonished at them also. In fact, old 
houses in England are generally lower than mo- 
dem ones, and even these have never more than 
four floors. Yet the value of ground is prodigi- 
ously great, and the island is not subject to earUi- 
quakes. 

ELere is a hospital for horses, of which the sign- 
board caught my eye as we passed along. We 
visited a school for the blind, a sight as interest- 
ing as it was melancholy. They make curtain 
lines by a machine which a blind man contrived ; 
list slippers, which were an invention of the 
French emigrants j—baskets ;~every thing, in 
short, in which the sense of sight can be suppli- 
ed by touch. It was surprising to see them move 
about the room, steering clear of every thing as 
surely as though they had seen what was before 
them, — as if they had possessed that sixth sense, 
which experimental naturalists, the most merci- 
less of human beings, are said to have discovered 
111 beasts when they have put out Ihcir eyes for 
the sake of seeing how the tortured animal can 
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find its way without them. They song a hynm 
(or our gratification'; their voices were fine ; and 
the deep attention which was manifest in their 
eyeless faces, dead as they necessarily wen 
to all external objects which could distract them, 
was affecting and even awful. Such as discover 
a taste for music are instructed in it ; and some 
have been thus enabled to support themsdves aa 
organists in the churches, and by tuning instm- 
ments. The blind must be very numennis in 
England, as 1 am told there are many such in- 
stitutions ; but there is good reason to hope tbMl 
the number will be materially lessened in future 
by the vaccine inoculation, a very large proportion 
of the poor sufferers having lost their eyes by tbe 
small-pox. 

Liverpool has become a place of great mari- 
time trade, against every natural disadvantage. 
The river is sheltered only from the north, and at 
low water sand banks may be seen round its 
mouth for leagues off in every direction. Ves- 
sels when leaving port easily avoidithem, because 
they start with a fair wind, but to returning ships 
they are far more perilous. In spite of this, there 
is not any other place where so much mercantile 
enterprise is displayed in England, nor perhaps 
in the whole worid. — ^Two ships came in wl^e 
we were upon the quay : it was a beautiful sight 
to see them enter the docks and take their quiet 
station ; a crowd flocking towards them, some in 
curiosity to know what they wore, others in hope 
and in fear hastening to see who had returned in 
them. 

Fortunes are made here with a rapidity unex- 
ampled in any other part of England. It istme 
that many adventurers fail ; yet with all the ups 
and downs of commercial speculation Liverpool 
prospers beyond all other ports. There is too a 
princely liberality in its merchants, wluch even in 
London is not rivalled. Let any thing be pro- 
posed for the advantage and ornament, or honour 
of the town, however little akin it may be to 
their own pursuits, habits, and feelings, they are 
ready with subscriptions to any amount It has 
{atcly been resolved upon to have a botanical 
garden here ; a large sum has been raised for the 
purpose, and the ground purchased. '* It will be 
long,^ said I to our friend, " before tliis can be 
brought to any perfection. "Oh, sir,'* said he 
with a smile of triumph which it was delightful 
to perceive, "you do not know how we do things 
at Liverpool. Money and activity works won- 
ders. In half a dozen years we shall have the 
finest in En^and." 

The history of their Athenaeum is a striking in- 
stance of their spirit : — by this name they call a 
public library, with a reading room for the news- 
papers and other journals, — ^for all periodi*^ pub- 
lications, whether daily, monthly, quarteriy, or 
yeariy, are called joumaU in England. Two of 
the literary inhabitants were talking one day after 
dinner of the want of a public library in the town 
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mid they agreed to call a meeting for the purpose 
of forming one. The meeting w%9 adrertised, — 
they went to it and found themselves alone. 
"What shall we do now ?" said the one j " here 
ia an end of the business." <<No," said his 
friend : — " take yon the chair, I will be secretary ; 
we will drdw up our resolutions unanimously, and 
advertise them.'' They did so ; and in four-and- 
twenty hours sufficient funds were subscribed to 
establish the finest institution of the kind in the 
kingdom. 

- Literature also flourishes as fairly as commerce. 
A hist<^ of Lorenzo de Medici appeared here 
about ei^t years ago, which even the Italians 
have thought worthy of translation. The libraries 
of Florence were searched for materials for this 
work, and many writings of Lorenzo himself first 
given to the worid in Liverpool This work of 
Mr. Roscoe has diffused a general taste for the 
literature of Italy. It has been said of men of 
letters, that like prophets, they have no honour in 
their own country ; but to this sajring to which 
there are so few exceptions, one honourable one 
is to be found here. The people of Liverpool are 
proud of their townsman : whether they read his 
book or not, they are sensible it has reflected ho- 
nour upon their town in the eyes of England, and 
of £urope, and they have a love and jealousy of 
its honour, which has seldom been found any 
where except in those cities where that love was 
nationality, because the city and the state were 
the same. This high and just estimation of Mr. 
Roscoe b the more praiseworthy, because he 
is known to be an enemy to the slave trade, the 
peculiar disgrace of Liverpool 

We had choice of stage coaches to Kendal, but 
it was only a choice between two of the same 
sort, the long coffin-shaped machines, of which 
we had had so bad a sample between Worcester 
and Birmingham. One of these we ascended this 
morning for a day's journey of twenty leagues. 
The outskirts of Liverpool have an unsightly ap- 
pearance, — ^new streets of houses for the poorer 
classes, which bear no marks either of cleanliness 
or comfort, fields cut up for the foundations of 
other buildings, brick-yards and kilns smoking 
on every side. It was not easy to say where the 
town ended ; for the paved way, which in all other 
parte of England ends with the town, continued 
here the whole stage, sorely to our annoyance. 
We passed through Ormskirk, a town chiefly fa- 
mous for the preparation of a nostrum of more 
repute than efficacy against the hydrophobia, and 
breakfasted a stage beyond it at a single inn be- 
side a bridge, the worst and dirtiest house of en- 
tertainment which I have yet seen in England. 
Sometimes we had a view of the sea towards Ire- 
land : but the country was flat and unpleasant,' 
and the trees all blighted and stinted in their 
growth ; they seemed to have shrunk and twist- 
ed themselves to avoid the severity of the sea 
blast 



Preston was the next stage, a large manufactur- 
ing town ; before we entered it we crossed the 
river Ribble by a good stone bridge, and imme- 
diately ascended a long hiU, — it was the only plea^ 
sant spot which we had seen upon the way. Near 
this place an officer once met his death in battle 
by a singular accident His horse, upon some 
disgust he took at the guns, as the old writer oddly 
expresses it, ran ofi*and leapt a ditch ; the man's 
sword fell, and at the same minute he was thrown 
upon its point, and it ran him through. There 
is a spring about three leagues from hence, the 
water of which will bum with a blue flame like 
spirits orwine. Beyond Preston the roads were 
good, and the country also improved. We chang- 
ed horses again at Garstang, a little town where 
the picture over the inn door caught my notice. 
It was an eagle canying away a child — represent- 
ing a circumstance which is believed to have hap- 
pened in old times in this part of the country. Near 
the town we saw the ruins of a castle to the right 
Another easy stage brought us to Lancaster, one 
of the best built cities m the kingdom. The view 
as we lefl it after dinner was truly fine ; two stone 
bridges over the river Lon, the town on the oppo- 
site bank, and on the highest part of the hill a 
castle which has been newly built or repaired as 
a prison. Lancaster could scarcely have appear- 
ed more beautiful in the days of the shield and 
the lance. 

Our land of promise was now in sight ; high 
mountains seen across a great bay, with all the 
aerial hues of distance : but the clouds gathered, 
and we were driven to take shelter in the coach 
from a heavy rain. About ten we arrived at K^i- 
dal. Here while supper was preparing, we sent 
. for a guide to the Lakes and a map of them. This 
is one of the comforts of travelling in England; 
wherever you go printed information is to be 
found concerning every thing which deserves a 
stranger's notice. From hence our pedestrian 
expeditk>n was to begin. We took out our knap- 
sacks, stored them with a change of linen, &c. 
and despatched our trunks by the carrier to meet 
us at Ambleside. 

They produced at supper potted char, which is 
one of their delicacies, this fish being peculiar to 
the Lakes. So many are potted and sent to other 
parts of the country, chiefly as presents, that pots 
are made on purpose which have on them a rude 
representation of the fish. It resembles a trout, 
but is, I am told, more beautifully spotted, and 
of a more delicate, flavour. In its potted state 
it was very good, as I suppose any eatable fish 
would have been if prepared in the same manner. 
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'^Lake tf BfidhermaUr^-^PaUrdaU^^Lake of 
UlsvuUir^-^PenrUh, 

Friday, July 16. 

Kbmdal, though leu populous and less busy 
than the noifly manufacturing towns which we 
have left behind us, is yet a place of thriving in- 
dustiy, and has been so during some centuries. 
The most interesting fact connected with its his- 
tory is this : after the death of Henry VUL his 
daughter, the pious Mary, being deeply concern- 
ed for the state of his unhappy soul, would fain 
have set apart the revenues of thie parochial 
church as a fund for masses in his behalf. She 
consulted proper persons upon this matter, who 
assured her that the pope would never consent to 
tt ; and she then, still endeavouring to hope that 
&e was not utterly out of the reach of interces- 
sion, gave the advowson to a college which he 
bad founded in Cambridge, thinking that, as the 
foundation of this college was the best thing he 
had done for himself^ the best thing she could do 
for him would be to augment its revenues for his 
sake. 

The morning threatened rain, luckily, as it in- 
duced us to provide ourselves with umbrellas, a 
precaution which we might otherwise have ne- 
^ected. They make these things in England to 
serve also as waliung-sticks, by which means 
they are admirably adapted for foot travellers. 
Much rain has fallen lately in this neighbourhood ; 
and the influx of such visiters as ourselves is so 
great, that the person of whom we purchased the 
umbrella told us ho had sold forty in the course 
of the week. 

After breakfast wo begun our march. You 
would have smiled to see me with the knapsack 
buckled over my breast and a staff in my hand, 
which, if not so picturesque as the pilgrim's, is cer- 
tainly more convenient in so showery a land as 
this. Our way was up and down steep hills, by 
a good road. The carts of this country are drawn 
by a single horse ; and this is conceived to be so 
much the best mode of draught, that the board of 
Agriculture is endeavouring to make it general 
tlm>u^out the kingdom. In about two hours we 
came in sight of Winandermere, mere being an- 
other word for lake. We had now travelled over 
two leagues of uninteresting ground, where the 
hills were so hi^ as to excite expectatioaof some- 
thing to be seen from the summit which we were 
toiling up, and when wo had reached the sum- 
mit, not high enough to realize the expectation 
they had excited. The morning had been over- 
cast; twice we had been obliged to our portable 
pent-houses for saving us from a wetting ; the 
sun had oftentimes strugf^ed to show liimself, 
and as often was overclouded again after ineffec- 
tual gleams ; but now, when we had reached the 
height from which our promised land was indeed 
visible, tlie weather ceased to bo doubtful, the sim 
came fairiy forth, the clouds dispersed, and we sat 
SOS 



down upon a little rock by the road side to over- 
look the scenes perhaps with greater pleamirer 
because we had at one time so little hope of be- 
holding it in such perfection. 

The lake which lay bek>w us is about thrae 
leagues in length; but a long narrow island 
stretches athwart it in the middle, and dhrides it 
into two parts. The lower half resembles a broad 
river contracting its breadth towards the extremity 
of the view, where the hills on both sides seem to 
die away. The upper end is of a more complicat- 
ed, but far nobler character. Here the lake is 
considerably wider ; it is studded with many iitde 
isUmds, and surrounded with mountains, whose 
varieties of form and outline it would be hope- 
less to attempt describing. They have not that 
wavy and ocean-like appearance which you have 
seen round you among some of our sienas ; each 
has its indivdual form and character; and the 
whole have a grandeiu-, anawfulness, to which till 
now I had been a stranger. Two or three boats 
were gliding with white sails upon this cafan and 
lovely water. The large island in the middle is 
planted with ornamental trees ; and in the midst 
of it is a house, for the architecture of which no 
other excuse can be oflered, than that being round 
and others usually square, sometlung unusual can 
be conceived to suit so singular a situation. We 
were eager for a nearer view, and proceeded 
cheerfully to Bowness, a little town upon its 
shore, and from thence to the end of a long 
tongue of land, whence we crossed to an inn call^ 
ed the Ferry, on the opposite bank; — a single 
house, overshadowed by some fine sycamore treesy 
which grow close to the water side. 

We were directed to a castellated building 
above the inn, standing upon a craggy point; but 
in a style so foolish, that, if any thing could mar 
the beauty of so beautiful a scene, it would be this 
ridiculous edifice. This absurdity is not remem- 
bered when you are within, and the spot is weO 
chosen for a banquet! ng-house. The room was 
hung with prints, representing the finest similar 
landscapes in Great Britain and other countries, 
none of the representations exceeding in beauty 
the real prospect before us. The windows were 
bordered with coloured glass; by which yoa 
might either thitfW a yellow sunshine over the 
scene, or frost it, or fantastically tinge it with pui> 
pie. Several boats weta anchored ofl the island : - 
the neighbouring islets appeared more beantiful 
than this inhabited one, because their trees and 
shrubs had not the same trim plantation appear- 
ance, and their shores were left with their natural 
inequalities and fringe of weeds, whereas the 
other was built up like a mound against the river. 

After dinner we landed on the island, a liberty 
which is liberally allowed to strangers ; having 
perambulated its winding walks, we rowed about 
among the other islets, enjoying the delightful 
scene till sunset. Kingdoms, it is said, are 
never so happy as daring those years when they 
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famish nothing for hieitorianB to record : 1 think 
of thifl now, when feeling how happy I liive been 
to-dmy and how little able I am to describe this 
happiness. Had we been robbed on the road, or 
overtaken by storms and upset in the lake, here 
would have been adventures for a letter : — do not 
however suppose that I am ambitious of aflS>rding 
vou entertainment at any such price. 

Saturday. 

We slept at the Ferry House, and the next 
morning recrossed the water, and proceeded 
along a road above the lake, but parallel with it, 
to the little village of Ambleside, which is one of 
the regular stations on this tour. The upper end 
, of Wioandermcre became more majestic a6 we 
advanced, mountains of greater height and finer 
forms opened upon us. The borders of the 
lake were spotted with what the English, in op- 
position to our application of the word, call viUaSf 
for which it woi^d be difficult to find a term : sin- 
gle houses of the gentry, the casarias of the rich, 
which distinguish England so much from other 
countries, iK>t only in its appearance but in the 
the very nature of its society. A stronger con- 
trast cannot well be imagined than that of a shore 
thus ornamented, and the wild mountains be- 
yond; yet wooded hills and crags rising one 
above the other, harmonized the whole into one 
accordant and lovely scene. Grand and awfuf 
I called these mountains yesterday ; they are so, 
and yet the feehng which the whole scene pro- 
duces is less that of awe than of delight. The lake 
and its green shores seem so made for summer 
and sunshine joyousness, that no fitter theatre 
could be devised for Venetian pageantry with the 
Bucentaur and all its train of gondolas. I wish- 
ed for Cleopatra^s galley, or for the silken sailed 
ships of the days of chivalry, with their blazonry, 
their crimson awnings, their serpent-shaped 
hulks, music at the prow, and masquers dancing 
on the deck. 

Several carriages passed us, and when we 
reached Ambleside the inn was full ; and they 
were obliged to lodge us in the village, so great 
is the concourse of visiters to these lakes. Some 
of the old houses here, with their open balconies, 
resemble their cottages and posadas ; but these 
vestiges of former times will not exist much long- 
er. New houses are building, old ones modern- 
ized, and marks of the influx of money to be seen 
every where. 

It was noon when we arrived, for the cUstanco 
was not quite two leagues. Two smaller lakes 
were to be seen within a league of Ambleside, 
called Ryedale and Grasmere, and two water- 
falls on the way. This was one afternoon's walk, 
and a more beautiful one perhaps is not to be 
found in the wide worid. My own recollections 
are so inadequately represented by any form of 
words, that it is best to give up the attempt as 
hopeless. One of the waterfidls, however, is of so 



singular a character that it may be imagined from 
description. We were admitted into a little hut, 
and then beheld it from the window of a rude 
room, fallmg under a bridge into a basin between 
rocks which were overhung with trees. Every 
thing is upon so small a scale, that the trick of 
surprise is not offensive ; and the sort of frame 
through which it was seen, not dissuitable to the 
picture. On our way back we took shelter from 
a shower in a cottage, where the mistress was 
making oaten cakes, the bread of this province. 
The dough being laid on a round board, which was 
a httle hollowed, she clapped it out with her 
hands till it covered the board, then slipt it off 
upon a round iron plate of the same size, which 
was placed over a wood fire; and when the cake 
was crisp on the one side, as it soon became, be- 
ing very thin, she turned it We tasted of this 
bread : it was dry, but not unpleasant They 
who are accustomed to it, like it well, and think it 
nutricious ; but it is said to produce or aggravate 
cutaneous disease& 

The English are not quite so mad in their own 
country as they are fd>road; and yet follies 
enough are committed at home to show that tra- 
velling Englishmen are no unfaithful representa- 
tives of their countrymen. We had as singular 
an instance of their characteristic folly this morn- 
ing as could be wished. D. and 1 were on our 
way to visit Coniston Lake ; when, as we were 
ascending a hill, we saw an open carriage drawn 
by two horses coming down : the body of the 
carriage was placed upon the wheels, with thf 
back part forwards, and a gentleman was drivmg 
with his back to the horses and never looking 
round. The hitl was steep and the road wind- 
ing ; he was going at no very safe pace ; and if 
the horses had not been more cautious than their 
master, we might very probably have had an op- 
portunity of seeing what it was inside of his head, 
which supplied the place of brains. Some wager 
must have been the occasion of this prank. 

It was but a dreary road to Coniston, of two 
leagues — neither were we well repaid when we 
got there by the sight of a lake extending into a 
tame country. Had we approached from the 
other end, it would not perhaps have disappoint- 
ed us, but we came from the mountains at its 
head instead of advancing towards them. Slates 
of remarkable size are used for fences and in 
building about this neigbourhood. They are so 
high that I saw one row forming the whole front 
of a cottage, and in another place a house-porch 
was constructed of four, one on each side, and 
two leaning agamst each other for the roof. The 
quarry is among the mountains. 

The language of the people here is almost un- 
intelligible to me ; k resembles Scotch more than 
English. D. is frequently at a loss to under- 
stand their meaning, though they seem to have 
no difficulty in understanding him. 
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On Monday we left Ambleside, and toiled up 
Kirkstone mountain, perhaps the longest and 
moet laborious pass in £ngland, a full league up, 
though the highest point of the road is consider- 
ably below the summit of the mountain. Imme- 
diately upon beginning to descend a striking 
scene opened upon us; we were between two 
walls of rock, and on the left hand a brook, in- 
creased by innumerable streams from the heights 
on either side, rolled down a rocky channel. 
This opening soon spread into a vale, which con- 
thiued to widen before us as we advanced. Here 
we saw scattered cottages built of loose stones 
and covered with slates, both roof and sides so 
rudely built, so tinged by weather, and clothed 
with ferns and mosses, as to blend with the co- 
lours of the natural scenery, almost as if they had 
been things of nature themselves and not the 
work of man. They are the rudest cottages 
wiach I have seen in England, and indicate either 
great laziness in the inhabitants or dismal po- 
verty. 

In this rude vale we met a travelling Jew ped- 
lar laden with barometers and thermometers. 
What an extraordmary land is this ! In a place as 
wild and savage as the desert of Batuecas might 
we have purchased such weather glasses as cer- 
tamly it would be hopeless to seek for in most 
of the cities in Spain. 

The waters which accompanied our descent 
spread themselves into a little lake in the valley, 
called Brotherwater ; small but exquisitely beau- 
tiful. I have never seen a single spot more beau- 
tiful or more rememberable. The mountain be- 
hind, it is one of the highest in the country, forms 
a cove, in which a single old mansion stands in a 
green field among old trees. The most rigid Je- 
ronymites could not wish for a place of more total 
seclusion. Out of this lake flowed a little river, 
clear, rapid, and melodious ; we crossed it, and 
our path lay along its banks. How often did I stop 
and look back, and close my eyes to open them 
again as if repetition could better impress the 
landscape upon remembrance than continuity; 
the delight I felt was mingled with sorrow by a 
sense of transitoriness ; it was even painful to 
behold scenes so beautiful, knowing that I should 
never behold them more. 

We had started early, to have the day before 
us, so that we reached Paterdale to breakfast ; 
the distance was two leagues and a half, enough 
to raise an appetite even had it been plain ground, 
and the mountain air had made us almost raven- 
ous. If the people of the inn had not been pre- 
pared for a succession of numerous visiten, our 
hunger might have looked for supplies in vain : 
and if many of their visiters were as hungry as 
ourselves, they would breed a fkmine in the land. 
No banquet, no wines could have exhilarated us 
more than food. We truly felt the joy of health 
and the reward of exercise. 

The abundance of water in these vales is more 
310 



delightful than can be imagined. Nothing lan- 
guishes here for drought It is the midst of sum* 
mer, and the brooks are fulL If tl\e sound of a 
tank or water-wheel is agreeable, judge what the 
voice must be of these living streams ; now break- 
ing round rocks which in the process of ages they 
have worn smooth, now leaping and foaming from 
crag to crag, now coursing over a bed of pebbles. 
How little do our Valverdes and Valparaisos 
bear comparison with these vales, which are 
kept always green by streams which never 
fail! 

Here we took boat upon the lake of Ulswa- 
ter. The beauties of Winandermere, highly aa 
they excited our admiration, seemed as nothing 
when we compared them with this grander coun- 
try. Higher mountains rose here immediately from 
the lake, and instead of villas and gardens there 
was a forest on the shore. On Winandermere I 
had wished for gondolas and mirth and music ; — 
here I should have felt that they were incongruous 
with the scene and with the feelings which it 
awakened. — The domestic architecture of the 
English is, however, so abominable, that it will 
spoil whatever can be spoilt There is a detest- 
able house here belonging to a gentleman who 
for his great possessions in the vale is called the 
King of Paterdale. Wherever it is seen it is as 
impertinent and offensive as the old Graeioso* in 
a scene of real passion. 

Ulswater forms three reaches, each three miles 
in length. The wh<^e can never be seen at one 
view ; nor indeed any two of the reaches except 
from their point We landed near a singular 
building which serves as a hunting-seat for the 
duke of Norfolk, and we were admitted to see a 
waterfall in his garden. Nature produced as end- 
less varieties of scenery with the elements of 
wood, water, and rock, as she does of counte- 
nance with the features of the human face; and it 
is as hopeless to delineate by words the real cha- 
racter of one as of the other. Ara Force is the 
name of this waterfall. A chaise passed us aa 
we were returning to the boat ; there were three 
picturesque tourists in it, and one of them was 
fast asleep in the comer. 

The lake and the mountains end together ; a 
broad and rapid river called the Emont flows out 
of it We landed, and proceeded a league and a 
quarter through a cultivated country to Penrith, a 
town which, though we should have thought little 
of it in any other part of En^and, seems here by 
comparison like a metropolis. The flies have 
grievously tormented us upon our walk. I used 
to complain of our musquitoes, but they have at 
least the modesty to wait for night and darkness : 
these English tormentora attack man to his face 
m broad daylight Certainly they are of the same 
species as those which were chosen to be one of 
the plagues of Egypt 

* The bofloon of the Spanish stage.— Tb. 
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LSTTSR XLll. 

Ktstoickj mid its Lake, — Lodore WaterJaLU — Ascent 
of Skiddmw. 

Wednesday. 
From Penrith to Keswick is four leagues and 
a half; and as we were told there was no place 
where we could break&st upon the way, we lay 
in bed till a later hour than would otherwise 
have beseemed pedestrians. The views were 
uninteresting afler such scenery as we had lately 
passed, yet as we were jretumin^ to the mountain- 
ous country they improved as we advanced. Our 
road lay under one very fine mountain called 
Saddleback, and from every little eminence we 
beheld before us in the distance the great boun- 
daries of tlie vale of Keswick. At length, after 
walking Gve hours, we ascended the last hill, and 
saw tlie vale below us with its lake, and town, 
girt round with mountains, even more varied 
in their outline, and more remarkably grouped 
than any which we left behind. It was beginning 
to rain ; and, to confess the truth, we derived more 
satisfaction from the sight of tlie town than from 
the wonders around it. Joyfully we reached the 
inn to which our trunks had been directed from 
Ambleside j but our joy was in no slight degree 
damped by the unwelcome intelligence that the 
house was full. Was there another inn ? — ^that 
was full also : the town was crowded with com- 
pany :-^but if we would walk in they would en- 
deavour to procure us beds. In a few minutes 
word was brought us that they had procured one 
bed if we had no objection to sleep together — 
and if we had, it seemed there was no alternative. 
We were assured for our comfort that strangers 
had sometimes slept in their carriages. Accord- 
ingly we were conducted to our apartment, which 
proved to be at the house of the barber. 

The Barber in England is not the important 
personage he is in our country ; he meddles with 
no surgical instruments, and the few who draw 
teeth practise exclusively among the poor, and 
are considesed as degrading the profession; — 
still the barber is a person of importance every 
where. Our host was as attentively civil as man 
could be ; and partly out of compliment to him, 
partly from a fancy to be shaved in the English 
fashion, I submitted my chin to him. Barbers' 
basins, it seems, are as obsolete here as helmets, 
and Don Cluixote must in this country have found 
some other pretext for attacking a poor shaver. 
Instead of rubbing 'the soap upon the face, he 
used a brush : this mode of operating is not so 
cleanly as our own, but it is more expeditious. 
We find him of great use in directing our move- 
ments here. He has been a sailor; was in the 
famous action against the Comte de Grasse ; and, 
after having been in all parts of the worid, re- 
turned at last to his native place to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in this humbler but more 



gainful emplojrment His wife was as active as 
hinwelf in serving us ; our trunks were presently 
brought up, — the table laid, — dmner brought firoiii 
the inn ; — and though we might have wished for 
a larger apartment, which was not to serve for 
bed room as well, yet the behaviour of these 
people was so unlike that of inn waiters, and had 
so much the appearance of real hospit^ty, that 
the gratification of seeing it was worth some lit 
tie inconvenience. The room is very neat, and 
bears marks of industrious frugality ; — it has a 
carpet composed of shreds of list of different 
colours, and over the chinmey-piece is the por- 
trait of one of the admirals under whom our host 
had served. 

It rained all night, and we were congratulated 
upon this, because the waterfall of Lodore, the 
most famous in all this country, would be in per* 
fection. As soon as we had breakfasted a boat 
was ready for us, and we embarked on the lake 
about half a mile from the town. A taste for the 
picturesque, if I may-so fiatterrayself as to reason 
upon it fVom self-observation, differs from a taste 
for the arts in this remarkable pomt, — that in- 
stead of making us fastidious it produces a dispo- 
sition to receive delight ; and teachee us to feel 
more pleasure in discovering beauty, than con- 
noisseurs enjoy in detecting a fault I have of- 
tentimes been satiated with works of art ; a col- 
lection of pictures fatigues me, and I have regard- 
ed them at last rather as a task than as a plea- 
sure. Here, on the contrary, the repetition of 
such scenes as these heightens the enjoym^t of 
them. Every thing grows upon me. I become 
daily more and more sensible of the height of the 
mountains, observe their forms with a more dis- 
criminating eye, and watch with increased plea- 
sure the wonderful changes they assume under 
the effect of clouds or of sunshine. 

The Lake of Keswick has this decided advan- 
tage over others which we have seen, that it im- 
mediately appears to be what it is. Winander- 
mere and Ulswater might be mistaken for great 
rivers, nor indeed can the whole extent of either 
be seen at once ; here you are on a land-locked 
basin of water, a league in length and about half 
as broad,— you do not wibh it to be larger, the 
mirror is in perfect proportion to its frame. Skid- 
daw, the highest and most famous of the EInglish 
mountains, forms its northern boundary; and 
seems to rise almost immediately from its shore, 
though it is at the nearest point half a league dis- 
tant and the town intervenes. One long moun- 
tain, aloi^ which the road forms a fine terrace, 
reaches nearly along the whole of its western 
side ; and throu^ the space between this and 
the next mountain, which in many points of view 
appears like the lower segment of a prodigious 
circle, a lovely vale is seen which runs up among 
the hills. But the pride of the Lake of Keswick 
is at the head, where the mountains of Bonodale 
bound the prospect, in a wilder and grander 
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manner than words can adequately describe. 
The cataract of Lodore thunders down its eastern 
side through a chasm in the rocks, which are 
wooded with birch and ash trees. It is a little 
river, flowing from a small lake upon the moun- 
tains about a league distant The water, though 
there had been heavy rains, was not adequate to 
the channel ; — ^indeed it would require a river of 
considerable magnitude to fill it, — ^yet it is at 
once the finest work and instnunent of rock and 
water that I have ever seen or heard. At a little 
public house near where the key of the entrance 
is kept, they have a cannon to display the echo ; 
It was discharged for us, and we heard the sound 
rolling from bill to hill, — ^but for this we paid four 
shillings, which are very nearly a peso duro. So 
that En^sh echoes appear to be the most ex- 
pensive luxuries in which a traveller can indulge 
It is true there was an inferior one which would 
have cost only two shillings and sixpence : but 
when one buys an echo, who would be content 
for the sake of saving eighteen pence to put up 
with the second best instead of ordering at once 
the super-extra double superfine ? 

We walked once more at evening to the lake 
side. Immediately opposite the quay is a little 
island with a dwelling-house upon it A few years 
ago it was hideously disfigured with forts and 
batteries, a sham church, and a new druidical 
temple ; and except a few fir-trees, the whole was 
bare. The present owner has done all which a 
man of taste could do in removing these deformi- 
ties : the church is converted into a tool house, 
the forts demolished, the batteries dismantled, the 
stones of the druidical temple employed in form- 
ing a bank, and the whole bland planted. There 
is something in this place' more like the scenes of 
enchantment in the books of chivalry than like 
any thing in our ordinary world ; — a building, 
the exterior of which promised all the conveni- 
ences and elegancies of life, surrounded with all 
ornamental trees, in a little island the whole of 
which is one garden, and that in this lovely 
lake, girt round on every side with these aw- 
ful mountains. Immediately behind it is the long 
dark western mountain called Brapdelow: the 
contrast between this and the island, which seem- 
ed to be the palace and garden of the Lady of 
the Lake, produced the same sort of pleasure that 
a tale of enchantment excites, and we beheld \t 
under circumstances which hdghtened its won- 
ders, and gave the scene something like the un- 
reality of a dream. It was a bright evening, the 
sun shining and a few white clouds hanging mo- 
tionless in the sky. There was not cT breath of 
air stirring, not a wave, a ripple, or wrinkle on the 
lake, so that it became like a great mirror, and 
represented the shores, mountains, sky and 
clouds so vividly, that there was nottiie slightest 
appearance of water. The great mountain-open- 
ing being reversed in the shadow, became a huge 
arch; and through that magnificent portal the 
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long vale was seen between mountains, and 
bounded by mountain beyond mountain ; all this 
in the water ; the distance perfect as in the actual 
scene, — the single houses standing far up in tiie 
vale, the smoke from thar chimneys— every thing 
the same, the shadow and the substance joining 
at their bases, so that it was impossible to distin- 
guish where the reaUty ended and the image be- 
gan. As we stood on the shore, heaven and Ihe 
clouds and the sun seemed lying imder us ; we 
were looking down into a sky as heavenly and aa 
beautiful as that overhead, and the range of moun- 
tains, having one line of summit under our feet 
and another above us, where suspended between 
two firmaments. 

Thursday. 
This morning we inquired as anxiously about 
the weather as if we had been on shipboard, ((ft 
the destined business of the day was to ascend 
the great Skiddaw. After sufiering hopes and 
fears, as sunshine or cloud seemed to predomi- 
nate, ofi* we set with a boy to guide us. The foot 
of the mountain lies about a mile from the town ; 
the way for the first stage is along a green 
path of gradualand uninterrupted ascent, on the 
side of a green declivity. At the northern end 
of the vale there is another lake called Bassen- 
thwaite, dosed in like a wedge between two 
mountains, and bounding the view; the vale 
with both its lakes opened upon us as we ascend- 
ed. The second stage was infinitely more la- 
borious, being so steep, though still perfectly safe, 
that we were many times forced to halt for breath ; 
and so long that before we had completed it, tiie 
first ascent seemed almost levelled with the vale. 
Having conquered this the simmut appeared be- 
'fore us ; but an intervening plain, about a mile 
across, formed the third stage of the journey; 
this was easy travelling over turf and moas. The 
last part was a ruder ascent over loose stones 
with gray moss growing between them. On the 
immediate summit there is no vegetation. We 
sat down on a rude seat f(»ined by a pile of these 
stones, and enjoyed a boundless pro^>ect, — that 
is, one that extended as far as the |each of the 
human eye, but the distance was dim and indis- 
tinct We saw the sea through a hazy atmo- 
sphere, and the smoke of some towns upon the 
coast about six leagues off, when we were direct- 
ed to look for them : the Scotch mountains ap- 
peared beyond like clouds ; and the Isle of Man, 
we were told, would have been visible had the 
weather been clearer. The home scene of moun- 
tains was more impressive, and in particular the 
lake of Bassenthwaite lying under a precipice 
beneath us. They who visit the summit usually 
scratch their names upon one of the loose stones 
which form the back to this rude scat We felt 
how natural and how vain it was to leave behind 
us these rude memorials, which so few could 
possibly see; and of those few, in all human 
probabUtty, none would recognize ;— yet w© fbl- 
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lowed the example of our predecessors. Tbere 
are three such seats upon the three points of the 
mountain; afl which we Tisited. It is oftentimes 
piercingly cold here when the weather is temper- 
ate in the vale. This inconvenience we did not 
perceive, for the wind was in the south: — but it 
brought on rain as we were descending, and tho- 
roughly wetted us before we reached home. 

After dinner, as the rain still continued, and 
we could not go further from home, we went to 
see an exhibition of pictures of the lakes, a few 
doors distant. There were several views of one 
called Waswater, which is so Uttle visited that 
our book of directions is silent concerning it. It 
seemed to us, however, to be of so striking a cha- 
racter, and so different from all which we have yet 
seen, that we consulted with our host concerning 
the distance and the best mode of getting there, 
and have accordingly planned a route which is to 
include it, and which we shall commence to-mor- 
row. 

The people here wear shoes with wooden soles. 
D. who had never seen any thing of the kind be- 
fore, was inclined to infer from this that the in- 
habitants were behind the rest of England in im- 
provement, till I ttsked him whether in a country 
so subject to min as by experience we knew this 
to be, a custom which kept the feet dry ought 
not to be imputed to experience of its utility rather 
than to ignorance : and if, instead of their follow- 
ing the fiishions of the south of England, the other 
peasantry would not do wisely in imitating them. 



LETTER XLIII. 

BorrodaU, — Wasdalt,— WaswtUtr,— Colder Bridge, 
— EnnerdaLe,—Crvmmock Water, — Lake qfBut- 
termere. — Lakes on the Mountains, 

Friday, 
The lakes which we were next to explore lay 
south-west, and west of Keswick. We took an 
early breakfast, provided ourselves with some 
hard eggjs, slung our knapsacks, and started about 
seven ; taking the horse-road to Lodore. The 
morning promised well, there was neither sun to 
heat us nor clouds enough to menace rain ; humour 
old tormentors the flies swarmed from the hedges 
and coppices by which we passed, as many, as 
active, as impudent, and hardly less troublesome 
than the imps who beset St. Anthony. 

For half a league we had no other view than 
what a gate, a gap in the hedge, or an occasional 
rise of ground afforded. On the left was an in- 
sulated hill of considerable height wooded to the 
summit, and when we had lefl this, a coppice 
which reached to the foot of a long and lofly 
range of crags, and spread every where up the 
acclivity where soil enough could be found for' 
trees to take root This covered road terminated 



in a noble opening; from a part which was al*. 
.most completely overbowered we came out at 
once upon a terrace above the lake, the open 
crags rising immediately upon the left Among 
these rocks some painter formerly discovered the 
figure of a female, which with the help of imagi- 
nation may easily be made out, and accordingly 
he named thd place Eve*8 crag, because, he said, 
she must certainly have been the first woman. 
Lodore was glittering before us, not having yet 
discharged all the rain of yesterday ; and Borro- 
dale, into which we were bound, became more 
beautiful the nearer we approached. 

We had consulted tourists a^d topographers in 
London, that we might not overpass any thing 
worthy of notice, and our guide to the lakes was 
with us. They told us of tracts of horrible barren- 
ness, of terrific precipices, rocks rioting on rocks, 
and mountains tost together in chaotic confusion ; 
of stone avalanches rendering the way impassable, 
the fear of some travellers who had shrunk back 
firom the dreadful entrance into Borrodale^ and 
the heroism of others who had dared to penetrate 
into these impenetrable regions : — into these re- 
^ons, however, we foimd no difficulty in walking 
aking a good road, which coaches, of the light Eng- 
lish make, travel every summer's day. At the bead 
of the lake, where the river flows into this great 
leservdr, the vale is about a mile in width, badly 
cultured, because badly drained, and often over 
flowed ; but the marsh lands had now their 8um> 
mer green, and every thing was in its best dress. 
The vale contracted as we advanced, and was 
not half this width when, a mile on, we came to a 
little village called the Grange. 

This village consists of not more than half a 
score of cottages, which stand on a little rising by 
the river side ; built apparently without mortar, 
and that so long ago that the stones have the 
same weather-worn colour as those which lie 
upon the mountain side behind them. A few 
4>ines rise over them, the mountains appear to 
meet a Uttle way on and form an amphitheatre^ 
and where they meet their base is richly clothed 
with coppice wood and young trees. The river, . 
like all the streams of this country, clear, shallow, 
and melodious, washes the stone bank on which 
the greater number of the pines grow, and forms 
the foreground with an old bridge of two arches, 
as rude in construction as the cottages. The 
parapet has fallen down, and the bridge is impas- 
sable for carts which ford a little way above. The 
road from the bridge to the village is in ruins ; it 
had been made with much labour, but has been 
long neglected and the floods have left only the 
larger and deeper rooted stones, and in other 
places the floor of rock ; the inhabitants therefore 
are relatively poorer than they were in former 
times. In this scene here are all the elements 
which the painter requires ; nothing can be more 
simple than the combination, nothing more beau- 
tiful. I have never in all my travds seen a spot 
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which I could recall so vividly : I never remem- 
ber without fancying that it can easily be describ- ^ 
ed,— yet never attempt to clothe ray recollections 
in words, without feeling how inadequately words 
can represent them. 

Another mile of broken ground, the most in- 
teresting which I ever traversed, brought us to a 
single rock called the Bower Stone,^ fragment of 
great size which has fallen from the heights. The 
same person, who formerly disfigured the island 
in Keswick Lake with so msny abominations, 
has been at work here also ; has built a little 
mock hermitage, set up a new druidical stone, 
erected an ugly ^puse for an old woman to live 
in who is to show the rock, for fear travellers 
should pass under it without seeing it, cleared 
away all the fragments round it, and, as it rests 
upon a narrow base like a ship upon its keel, dug 
a hole underneath through which the curious may 
gratify themselves by shaking hands with the old 
woman. The oddity of this amused us greatly, 
provoking as it was to meet with such hideous 
buildings in such a place, for the place is as beau- 
tiful as eyes can behold or imagination conceive. 
The river flows immediately below, of that pale 
gray-green transparency which we sometimes 
see in the last light of the evening sky ; a shelf 
ofpebSles on the opposite shore shows where it 
finds its way through a double chijnnel when 
swoln by rains : — ^the rest of the shore is covered 
with a grove of young trees which reach the foot 
of a huge single crag, half clothed with brush- 
wood : this crag when seen from Keswick ap- 
pears to block up the pass. Southward we look- 
ed down into Borrodale, whither we were bound ; 
a vale which appeared in the shape of a horse- 
shoe. 

This lovely vale, when we had descended into 
it, appeared to lie within an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains ; but as we advanced we perceived that its 
real shape was that of the letter Y : our way lay 
along the right branch. They have a pestilenthil 
fungus in this country, which has precisely the 
smell of putrid carrion, and is called by the fit 
name of the stinker, and it is so frequent as to be 
quite a nuisance along the road. We passed 
through one little village and left a second on our 
right, the loneliest imaginable places j — both vil- 
lages, and the few single houses which we saw in 
the vale, have pines planted about them. A third 
and still smaller village called Seathwaite lay be- 
fore us ; drearily situated because no attempt has 
been made to drain the land around, easily as it 
might be done. Above this lies the mine of black 
lead, of which those pencils so famous all over 
Europe are made ; it is the only one of the kind 
which has yet been discovered. We could not 
see it, as it is worked only occasionally, and had 
just been shut 

Our attention had been too much engaged by 
the delightful scenes around us to let us think of 
the weather, when to our surprise it began to rain 
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hard : — ^there was no alternative but to proceed, 
for we were between two and three leagues from 
Keswick. Dreary as the wet and splashy ground 
about Seathwaite had appeared as we approadied, 
it became cheerful when wo looked back upon it, — 
for it seemed as if we were leaving all habitable 
parts, — nothing but rocks and mountains were to 
to be seen. When we had almost reached the 
extremity of this ascending vale, we came to a 
little bridge, as rude as work of human hands can 
be ;^ the stream making a little cataract immedi- 
ately under it. Here the ascent of the mountain 
began ; a steep, wet, winding path, more like a 
goat's highway than the track of man. It rained 
heavily ; but we consoled ourselves with remark- 
ing that the rain kept us cool, whereas we should 
otherwise have suffered much from heat After 
long labour we reached a part which from its 
easier acclivity seemed almost like a plain ; and 
keeping by the side of a little stream came to a 
small mountain lake, or Tarn, as it is called in the 
language of the country. A crag rose behind it ; 
the water was so dark, thftt till I came close to it 
I could scarcely believe it was clear. It may be 
thought that there is nothing more in a pool on 
the mountains than in a pool on ^ plain,— but the 
thing itself occasions a totally different sensation. 
The sense of loneliness is an awful feeling. I 
have belter understood why the saints of old were 
wont to retire into the wilderness, since 1 have 
visited these solitudes. The maps call this Spark- 
ling Tarn ; but Low Tarn is the name given it 
in 5ie neighbourhood, and another, about half an 
hour's height above it, they call High Tarn. This 
other is omitted in the maps, which, indeed, the 
knowledge we have of their track, little as it is, 
enables us to say are very incorrect It would 
make a fine picture, and the height of its sitoa- 
tion might be expressed by alpine plants in the 
foreground. 

Beyond this there was about half a mile still 
up, and by a steeper road. Having reached the 
highest point, which is between Scafell and Great 
Qabel, two of the highest mountains in England, 
we saw Wasdale below bending to the south-west, 
between mountains whose exceeding height we 
were now able to estimate by our own experience ; 
and to the west the sea appeared through an 
opening. The descent may without exaggeration 
be called tremendous ; not that there is danger, but 
where any road is possible it is not possible to 
concave a worse. It is, like the whole surface 
round it, composed of loose stones, and the path 
serpentizes in turns as short and as frequent as a 
snake makes in flight It is withal as steep as 
it can be to be practicable for a horse. At first 
we saw no vegetation whatever ; after a wlule 
only a beautiful plant, called here the stone-fern 
or mountain parsley, a lovely plant in any situa- 
tion, but appearing greener and lovelier here be- 
cause it was alone. The summits every where 
were wrapt in clouds ; on our right, however, we 
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could see the rocks rising in pinnacles and gro* 
tcsque fonns, — like the lines which I have seen 
a child draw for rocks and mountains, who had 
heard of but never seen them : — or the edge of a 
thunder cloud rent by a storm. Still more re- 
markable than the form is the colouring; the 
stone is^ed ; loose heaps or rather sh^ts of stones 
lay up(Hi the sides ; in the dialect of the country 
they call such patches screes, and it is convenient 
to express them by a single word : those which 
the last winter had brought down were in all their 
fresh redness ; others were white with lichens ; 
here patches and lines of green were interposed. 
At this height the white Uchen predominated; 
but in other parts that species is the commonest 
which is called the geographical, from its resem- 
blance to the lines of a map ; it is of a bright 
green, veined and spotted with black j — so bright 
as if nature, in these tbe first rudiments of vege- 
tatiouj had rivalled the beauty of her choicest 
works. Wasdale itself having few trees and 
many lines of enclosure, lay below us hke a map. 

The lake was not wble till we were in the 
valley. It runs from north-east to south-west, and 
one mountain extends along the whole of its 
southern side, rising, not perpendicularly indeed, 
but so neariy perpendicular as to aflbrd no path, 
and so covered with these loose stones as to al- 
low of no vegetation, and to be called from them 
The Screes, Tbe stream which accompanied our 
descent was now swollen into a river by similar 
mountain torrents descending from every side. 
The dale is better cultivated at the head than 
Borrodale, being better drained ; and the houses 
seemed to indicate more comfort and more opu- 
lence than those on the other side the mountain ; 
but stone houses and slate roofs have an impos- 
ing appearance of cleanliness, which is not always 
verified upon near inspection. Ash trees grew 
round the houses, greener than 'the pine, more 
graceful and perhaps more beautiful; yet we 
liked them less: — was this because even in the 
midst of summer the knowledge that the pine will 
not fade influences us, though it is not directly 
remembered ? 

The rain ceased, and the clouds grew thinner. 
They still concealed the summits, but now be- 
gan to adom the mountains, so light and silvery 
did they become. At length they cleared away 
from the top, and we perceived that the moun- 
tain, whose jagged and grotesque rocks we had 
so much admired, was of pjnramidal shape. That 
on the southern side of the dale head, which was 
of greater magnitude and therefore probably, 
though not apparently, of equal height, had 
three summits. The clouds floated on its side, 
and seemed to cling to it We thought our shore 
tamer than the opposite one ; till we recollected 
the road would not be visible from the water ; 
and presently the mountain, which we thought of 
little magnitude or beauty while we passed under 
it, became, on looking back, the most pyramidal 



of tbe whole : and in one point had a clefl sum- 
mit like Parnassus ; thus forming the third conical 
mountain of the group, which rose as if immedi- 
ately from the h^ of the lake, the dale being lost 
But of all objects the screes was the most cxtra- 
ordmary. Imagine the whole side -of a moun- 
tain, a league in length, covered with loose 
stones, white, red, blue, and green, in long straight 
lines as the torrents had leS. them, in sheets and 
in patches, sometimes broken by large Qagments 
of rocks which had unaccountably stopped in 
their descent, and by parts which, being too pre- 
cipitous for the stones to rest on, were darkened 
with mosses — and every variety of form and co- 
lour was reflected by the dark water at its foot ; 
no trees or bushes upon the whole mountain— all 
was barcj but more variegated by this wonderful 
mixture of colouring than any vegetation could 
have made it 

The lake is a league in length, and the hilly 
country ends with it We entered upon a culti- 
vated track, well wooded and broken with gentle 
swells, the mountains on the right and left re- 
ceding towards Ennerdale and E^kdale. About 
half a league beyond t^e end of tbe lake we 
came to a miserable alehouse, the first which we 
had found all day, where they charged us an un- 
reasonable price for milk and oaten bread. We 
went into a churchyard here, and were surpris- 
ed at seeing well-designed and well-lettered 
tombstones of good red stone, .in a place appa- 
rently inhabited by none but poor peasantry. In 
about another league we came to a larger village, 
where the manufactures had begotten alehouses ; 
in the churchyard was a pillow of the Pagan 
Danes converted into a cross, once curiously 
sculptured, but the figures are now nearly eflaced. 
Here we came into the high road which runs 
along the coast, and in a short time arrived at a 
little town called Calder Bridge, where to our 
comfort, after a walk of not less than seven 
leagues, we found a good inn. The bridge from 
which this place is named is very beautiful ,* the 
river flows over rocks, which it has furrowed at 
the banks, so that shelves of rock jut over the 
water, here green, here amber coloured; ash, 
mountain-ash, and sycamore overhang it — We 
have seen inscriptions over some of the houses in 
Saxon characters to-day, — a proof how long old 
customs have been retained in these parts. 

" WeH^" said D. this morning when he came 
into my room, " we shall not be caught in the 
rain to-day, that is certain, — for we must set ofl 
in it" — ^We were to return to Keswick by way 
of Eimerdale and Crummock Lakes ; — the road 
was not easy for strangers, and we soon lost it : 
but while we were stopping to admire an oak 
growing from three trunks of equal size which 
united into one breast-high from the ground, a 
man overtook us and set us right Perhaps the 
tree was originally planted upon a hillock, and 
these three stems had been the roots. It was 
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neftrijTtwo leaguM to Gnnerdale bridge, and it 
nined heavily the whole way :— there we break- 
fitted in a dirty and a oomfortless alehouse ; but 
while we dried onnelves by the fire the sun came 
out, and we let off cheerfully towards the foot of 
the lake. * 

Ennerdale water is a sort of square, spreading 
widely at its base. The mountains seem to have 
planted their outworks in the lake ; they rise di- 
rectly ufi to a certain height on both sides, then 
leave an interval of apparently level ground be- 
hind- when they start up again to a great height 
All are bare, with something of the same colour- 
ing as m Wasdale, but in a less degree. The 
lake is about a league in length ; at its foot the 
dale is cultivated, spotted with such houses as 
suit the scene ; and so wooded as to form a fitting 
and ddig^tful foreground. We had here a singu- 
lar and most beautiful effect of shadow. A line 
of Hght crossed the lake: all that was in sun- 
shine seemed water; all that was in shade re- 
flected the shores so perfectly, with such a mo- 
tionless and entire resemblance, that it appeared 
as if the water were stopt by some unseen dam 
on the edge of a precipice, or abyss, to which no 
bottom could be seen. 

From this place we ventured to cross the moun- 
tains to Crummock, where there was no track : 
they told us we could not miss the way ; and it 
was true,— but wo to the traveller who should be 
overtaken there by clouds or by storms 1 it was a 
wild track—a few strag^ing sheep upon the 
green hill sides, and kites screaming overhead, the 
only living things. We saw the rude outline of a 
man cut in the turf by some idle shepherd's boy, 
and it gave us some pleasure as being the work 
of hands. As we were descending, having ef- 
fected a passage of nearly three hours, we saw 
to our right a chasm in tiie mountain in which 
trees were growing, and out of which a stream 
issued. There we turned ; and soon found that 
it must needs be tfie waterfall called Scale-force, 
one of the objects especially marked in our route. 
The stream falls down a fissure in the rock in 
one unbroken stream, fimn a prodigious heig^ 
then rolls along a little way, and takes a second 
but less leap before it issues out 

A heavy sliower came on : but we were well 
repaid on reaching the shore of Crummock Lake ; 
for one of the lovdiest rainbows that ever eyes 
beheld, reached along the great mountain oppo- 
site, — the colour of the mountain itself being 
scarcely less various or less vivid. We came to 
an inn at the fix>t of the lake, procured a boat and 
embarked ; but this lake is not supplied like 
Winandermere and Keswick. Never did adven- 
turers in search of pleasure set foot in a more rot- 
ten and crazy embarkation, — ^it was the ribs and 
skeleton of a boat; however, there was no other; 
if we would go upon the lake we must be con- 
tented with this. We were well repaid :— for, of 
an the scenes in the land of lakes, that from the 
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middle of Crummock is asmiredly the grandest 
bi colour the mountains almost rival the rainbow 
varieties of Waswater ; they rise inmiediatelj 
fimn the water, and appear therelbre higher and 
more precipitous than any which we have aeen. 
Honistar crag forms the termination, the steepest 
rock in the ^hde country and of the finest form ; 
it resembles the table mountains in &e East lo- 
dfes, each of which has its fortress on the sum- 
mit To appearance it was at the end of ibis wa- 
ter, but a little vale intervened and the smaller 
lake of Buttermere. We landed at the end, and 
walked to the village by this second water, where 
we took up our abode for the night for the first 
time in a village inn. 

Sunday. 

The western side of this little lake is formed 
by a steep mountain called Red Pike ; a stream 
runs down it, issumg from a Tarn in a basin near 
the summit ; which, when seen from below or 
from the opposite heights, appeara certainly to 
have been once the crater of a volcano. The 
situation of this Tarn was so peculiar that we ' 
would not leave it unseen. Before break&st we 
commenced our labour, and labour in truth it was. 
We had supposed an hour and a half would be 
sufficient for the expedition ; but were that time 
in getting up, and just as long in returning, so 
steep was the mountain mde. As we ascended, 
it was remarkable to perceive how totally Crum- 
mock water had lost all its grandeur ; — ^it was a 
striking emblem of human pursuits, thus divests 
ed of their importance and dwindling into insig- 
nificance when we look back upon them. Hav- 
ing conquered the ascent, instead of finding the 
Tarn immediately on the edge, as we ezpected, 
there was a plainof half a mile to cross, and then 
we found it lying under a buttress of rock ; — as 
lonely a spot as ev^ mountain kite sailed over. 
Like Low Tarn, its watera were dark ; but the 
sun shone and the wind just breaking up the sur- 
face, rolled over it a fleeting hue like the cotour 
of a pigeon's neck. There is a pleasure in see- 
ing what few bendes oursdves have seen. One 
Tarn, I perceive, differe little from another : — but 
the slighter the difference of features is, the more 
pleasure there is in discovering that difierence ; — 
and if another of these mountain pools lay in our 
way, I should willingly spend three houn more 
in ascending to it. 

The most unpleasant part of this expedition^ 
fatiguingly steep as it was,— «nd nothing could 
be steeper which was not an actual precipice, — 
was, that we had a wall to cross of loose stones^ 
very broad, and as high as an ordinary man's 
stature. The utmost care was necessary lest 
we should drag* the stones after us; in which 
case they would have killed us and buried us at 
the same time. 

Our road to Keswick lay up a long ascent be- 
tween green swdling mountains — a paston 
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•cen«i with itf stream in the bottom, and sheep- 
fbldi beaide it— then down that vale of Newlandi, 
which is seen so beautifully from Keswick through 
the great mountain portal. 



LR-^Tia XUf. 

Departure from the Lakes,— 'Wigtoiu-^CarlisU^— 
PenrUlu-^The Borderers. — The Pillar of the 
ComUess,—JippUby.— Brought— SUthimoor. — 
Bowes, — Yorkshire Schools, 

Monday. 

Wfi were now to leave the land of lakes and 
turn our iaces towards London. The regular 
road would have been to have returned to Pen- 
rith, and there have met the stage ; but it would 
cost us only half a day's journey to visit Carlisle 
from whence it starts ; and a city whose name 
occurs so often in the English history, being the 
frontier town on this part of the Scottish border, 
was deserving of this little deviation from the 
shortest route. For Cariisle therefore we took 
chaise from Keswick, the distance being eight 
leagues. Our road lay under Skiddaw, and, 
when we had advanced about five miles, over- 
looked the lake of Bassenthwaitc nearly the 
whole of its length. We now perceived the beau- 
ty of this water, which, because of its vicinity to 
Keswick, is contemptuously overlooked by tra- 
yellers ; and the sight of its woT>den shores, its 
mountainous sides, with its creeks and bays, 
and the grand termination formed by the Borro- 
dale mountains as we looked back, made us re- 
gret that we had not devoted a day in exploring 
it. The road at length bent to the eastward, 
leaving the lake ; and shortly aderwards, walk- 
ing up a steep bill, we had a new and striking 
view of the vale. The lake of Keswick was hid- 
den behind Branddow, the long moimtain which 
forms its western bank: over this appeared 
the mountains behind the waterfall of Lodore, 
and over these we could distinguish the point of 
a remarkable mountain at the head of Winandcr-. 
mere. This was our last view of this lovely coun- 
try : and a certainty that it was the last, that no 
circumstances could lead me to it again, made me 
gaze longer and more earnestly, as if to fix deeper 
in my memory so exquisite a landscape. I re- 
membered the day of my departure from my fa^ 
ther's house, and for the first time anticipated with 
fear the time when I should leave England never 
to return to it. 

We had lefl the mountains, but their roots or 
outworks extended to some distance before the 
plain bftgaa. fhe road lay over an open country 
of broken ground, with hills at a licde distance 
enclosed in square patches, and newly, as it ap- 
peared, brou^t into cultivation. There was not 
a single tree rising in the hedgerows. Our stage 



was to Wigton, five leagues and a half; which is 
unusually far. The postboy rested his horses at 
Ireby, one of those townlets in which every thing 
reminds us of the distance from a metropolis. It 
consists of a few houses forming something like 
a piazza, grass grows between the stones of the 
pavement, and the children came clattering round 
ns in their wooden shoes, as if the sight of a chaise 
was a novelty. We soon gained an eminencei^ 
from whence the flat countiy opened upon us. 
Sol way firth and the Scottish mountains lay to the 
north, to the east and south the plain extended aa 
far as we could see :— a noble prospect, and to us 
the more striking as we had been so much among 
the close scenery of a mountainous district We 
passed near a quadrangular farmhouse, which 
the driver told us was built like those in Scotland. 
The dwelling and out-bouses are round the fold, 
and the dunghill in the middle of the court This 
form was evidently devised for defence against 
cow-stealers. 

Wigton bears all the marks of increased pros^ 
perity. It is not many years since its muket 
was held on Sunday, and the countiy people 
bought their meat before they went into dmrchy 
carried it into church with them and hung it over 
the back of their seats till the service was over. 
The many well-drest inhabitants whom we be- 
hdd were sufficient proof that no such custom 
could now be tolerated there. Good inns, good 
shops, carts and chaises in the streets, and ma- 
sons at work upon new houses, were symptoms 
of rapid improvement They paint their houses 
with a dark red, thus hiding and disfiguring good 
stone : perhaps it may be thought the paint pre* 
serves the stones, but there can be no good reason 
for preferring so abominable a colour. Going up 
the stairs of the inn I noticed a common alehouse 
print of the battle of Wexford, which was an ac- 
tion with the Irish insurgents in the late rebellion 
in that country. It represented a lady, by name 
Miss Redmond, at the head of the rebels, who is 
said to have taken arms to revenge the death of 
her lover. The artist was probably a well-wisher 
to the Insbmen. 

From hence to Carlisle was less than thtee 
leagues, and the cathedral was in view over the 
plain. We met carts upon the way having 
wheels of primitive rudeness, without spokes, 
such as are used in our country, and which I have 
never till now seen since I left it One of these 
wheds we saw by the road side laid against the 
bank as a stile, its two holes serving as ladder 
steps to ascend by. Cariisle is the capital of these 
paAs, and is indeed a great city. While dinner 
was preparing we hastened to the cathedraL Its 
tower wodd not be thought fine upon a parochial 
English church, and looks the worse for standmg 
upon so large a body. The inside, however, prov- 
ed far more mteresting than the exterior had 
promised. The old slalls remain, admirably carv- 
ed in Eng^ab oak, which rivals stone in durabi* 
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lity ; but the choir is disfigured by a double row 
of those vile partitions which crowd and debase 
all the heretical churches : and the window, in- 
stead of old painted glass of which every pane is 
stained, having only a border of bright yellow, 
with comers of bright green, round nncoloured 
compartments, flings a glaring and ill-assorted 
light The Jives of St. Augustine, St Anthony 
the Great, and St. Cuthbert, are represented here 
in a series of pictures. They were plastered over 
at the time of the schism, but have been lately re- 
covered, as much as possible, by the exertions of 
Percy the antiquary and poet, who is a dignitary 
of this church. As vestiges of antiquity they are 
curious J but otherwise they might well have been 
spared ; the subjects being taken from those fabu- 
lous legends by which men of mistaken piety have 
given so much occasion of scandal. One of them 
represents the devil appearing to St Augustine, 
with a large book upon his back, fastened with 
great clasps, which is the register wherein he 
keeps his account of sins committed, and it seems 
a sufficient load for him. He had brought it to 
show the saint his debtor account, which we are 
to suppose has been cancelled by unmediate pray- 
er, for the devil is sa3dng, Panitet me tibi osten- 
difse librum, ** I repent of having shown thee 
the book." Over some of the oldest tombs we 
noticed a remarkable form of arch, which might 
be adduced as an example of the sylvan origin of 
Gothic architecture: it resembles abent bough, 
of which the branches have been lopt, but not close 
to the stem. 

The city walls, which half a century ago were 
capable of defence, are now in a state of decay ; 
the castle is still guarded, because within the court 
there is a depository of arms and field-pieces. 
Here is an entire portcullis, formed of wood cased 
with iron. Manufactories of late introduction 
have doubly the population within a few years, 
but with little addition to the decent society of 
the place. Poor Scotch and poor Irish chiefly 
make up the increase, and the city swarms with 
manufacturing poor in their usual state of depra- 
vity. We are once more in the land of salmon. 
Some of the natives here take this fish with a 
dexterity truly savage ; they ride on horseback 
into the water, and pierce them with a heavy tri- 
dent as long as a tilting-spear. 

I observed many peculiarities at our inn. Two 
grenadiers, painted upon wood, and then cut out 
to the picture so as to resemble life, keep guard ; 
one at the bottom of the stairs, another half way 
up. They brought us a singular kind of spoon 
in our negus — ^longer than the common one, tlie 
stem round, twisted in tlie middle, and ending in 
a heavy button or head, the heavy end being plac- 
ed m the glass, and designed to crush the sugar. 
The boot-cleaner is an old Scotchman, with all 
the proverbial civility of his nation ; he entered 
with a low bow, and asked if we would please 
to give him leave to clean our boots. My bed cur 
318 ^ 



tains may serve as a good specimen of tlie politi- 
cal freedom permitted in Elngland. GTeoeial 
Washington is there represented driving Amen- 
ca Independence in a car drawn by leopaidsi, « 
black Triton running beside them, and blowing 
his conch — meant, I conceive, by his crown of 
feathers, to designate the native Indians. In an- 
another compartment, LJbe|ty and Dr. Franklin 
are walking hand in hand to the TemplQ of Fame, 
where two little Cupids display a globe on which 
America and the Atlantic are marked. The tree 
of liberty stands by, and the stamp-act reversed 
is bound round it I have often remarked the 
taste of the people for these coarse allegories. 

Tuesday. 
At six we were on the roof of the stage-coa<^ 
on our return to London after this long journey. 
We saw symptoms of our vicinity to Scotland 
upon the road. Scotch drovers were on their 
way home, men who are employed in driving lean 
cattle into England to be fattened for the English 
market ; they wore, instead of a hat, a sort of flat 
turban, and had a large mantle of gray checqoer- 
ed cloUi scarf round them, a costume far more 
graceful than the English. One woman we saw 
walking barefoot, and carrying her shoes in her 
hand. ** 'Tis the way they do in Scotland," said 
the Scotchman, who seemed to pride himself on 
having been bom the south side of the border. 
Skiddaw appeared to our right, in a new form and 
of more impressive magnitude than when we first 
beheld it at its foot, because we were aware of the 
distance and knew by experience its height Da- 
ring the whole of the first stage the road inclined 
toward the mountains which we had left : we 
did not look at them without something of regret, 
remembering hours and days spent among them, 
in that happy state of health, both bodily and men- 
tal, which extracts enjojrraent even from difficul- 
ty and toil. 

We breakfasted at Penrith. There are the re- 
mains of a castle here on a little eminence, which 
have been much dilapidated of late ; a fine gateway 
has been pulled down for the sake of the materi- 
als, and after it had been demolished, the stones 
were found to be so excellently cemented together 
that it was cheaper to dig fresh ones than to sepa- 
rate them. This habit of quarrying in castles and 
abbeys has been fatal to some of the most inter- 
esting ruins in England. Richard III. resided 
here when Duke of Gloucester: the character of 
this prince, like tliat of our Pedro, has been vin- 
dicated by late historians; and the prevailing 
opinion is, that he has been atrociously calumni- 
ated to gratify the Tudors, an able but a wicked 
race of princes. It is a proof of his popular qua- 
hties at least that his memory is still in good odor 
here, where he could not have been beloved un- 
less he had Eminently deserved to be so, because 
the country was attached to the hostile party. 

We had an intelligent companion on the rooT, 
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a native of the country, who seemed to take 
pleasure in communicating information to us 
concerning it, perceiving me to be a foreigner, 
and that I listened to him with attention. This 
rendered the next stage, for unfortunately he pro- 
ceeded no further with us, particularly inte^e8^ 
ing. The road ran parallel wi^ the sierra of 
Crossfell, at some little distance from it; its 
length and uniformity of outline so diminished 
its apparent height, that I listened to him at 6rst 
with incredulity when be told me it exceeded any 
of the mountains in the lake country : yet books 
confirm his statement, and appearances must not 
be weighed against measurement. It formed a 
fine screen to the East Immediately near Pen- 
rith we crossed two rivers which still retained the 
wild character of mountain streams. The coun- 
try is beautiful, and its scenery enriched by the 
ruins of many castles, the strong holds in former 
tunes of the banditti of the Border. These Bor- 
derers carried the art of cow-steaUng to its great- 
est possible perfection ; they are now reduced to 
a state of subordination and law, and their district 
is as orderly as any in the kingdom ; yet in those 
parts which are remote from the great roads, 
though theh: plundering habits are all laid aside, 
they retain much of their old rude manners and 
barbarous spirit An instance of this we heard 
of from our companion. A borderer, who was 
at mortal enmity with one of his neighbours, fell 
sick ; and being given over, sent for his enemy 
that they might be reconciled. " Ah," said he, 
when the man entered the room, " I am very bad, 
very bad mdeed ; d'ye think I shall die ?" 
"Why, I hope not;" replied his visiter— " to be 
sure you are very bad, but for all that perhaps 
you may do yet" " No, no," said the other, "I 
shall die, I know I shall die ;— and so I have sent 
for you that I may not go out of the world in 
enmity with any one. So, d'ye see, we'll be 
friends. The quarrel between us is all over,— 
all over, — and so give me your hand." Accord- 
ingly this token of reconciliation was perform- 
ed, and the other took his leave ; when, just as he 
was closing the door after him, the sick man cried 
out, " But stop— stop," said he, "if I should not 
die this time, this is to go for nothing: mind 
now, it's all to be just as it was before if I do not 
die." 

Not far from Penrith is a pillar of stone, well 
wrought, and formerly well emblazoned, with 
dials on each side, and this inscription upon a 
brazen plate : 

This pillar was erected Mnno 16,'iC, by the Right 
Ilonowable Mne, Countess Dowager of Pembrookf 
and sole heir of the Right Honourable George^ Earl 
of Cumberlmd, ^, for a memorial of her last part- 
ing in this place mth her good andjnous mothGTy the 
Right Honourable Margaret, Countess Dowager of 
Cttmberlmd, the 2d of April 1616. In memory 
whereof she also left an annuity of four poimds to be 
distributed to the poor withhi the parish of Broughr 



ham every 2d day of April, for ever, upon the Stone 
Table hard by. 

The little low stone table stands close at hand, 
on which the distribution of this alms is still made. 
I have seldom been so interested by any monu- 
ment or inscription as by this, which relates 
wholly to the private feelings of an individual. 
She was an admirable woman, and her name is 
still held in veneration. 

A httle distant, though not in sight of the road, 
is the scene of a circumstance which I have seen 
more frequently related than any other single an- 
ecdote in English books : so deep an interest do 
these people, one and all, take either in the prac- 
tice or the tales of hunting. It is the park. Whin- 
field is its name, where a hart was once started 
and chased by a single buck-hound from thence 
to Red Kirk in Scotland, which is sixty English 
miles ofi^ and back again ; thirty leagues in all. 
The hart returned to die upon his lair ; he leaped 
the park pales, and expired immediately ; and 
the hound, not having strength for the leap, 
died on the outside. Their heads were nailed 
against a hawthorn tree, with these lines under 
them; 

Hercules killed Harl-o-Greece, 
And Hart^o^reece killed Hercules. 

We passed through Kirkby Thur, that is, the 
church by Thor,one of the few etymological ves- 
tiges of Saxon idolatry in England. The wor- 
ship of this god was common in these parts j the 
name Thor occurs in a pedigree as that of the 
lord of one of the manors in Cumberland. 
Through Temple Sowerby next, where the 
Knights Templars were once established. It was 
not unusual formerly, for men who found it ne- 
cessary to limit their expenses as much as possi- 
ble, to retire into this neighbourhood, where, thirty 
years ago, they could live in a respectable family 
for so small pension as eighteen English pounds ; 
—a sort of banishment, for there was then little 
intercourse between the metropolis and these 
remote parts, and no stage-coach nearer than 
York. Then we reached Appleby, the county 
town of Westmoreland, though apparently a 
smaller place than Kendal. The road runs close 
by it, but does not enter ; a river dividing it from 
the town. A castle, one of the few which are 
still habiUble, overlooks it from a wooded emi- 
nence ; the river and bridge come into tlie fore- 
ground, and the whole forms a highly beautiful 
scene. Here we lost our companion. He told 
us that Appleby was almost in as high a state of 
faction about horse-racing as ever Constantinople 
has been from the same cause. 

The road, which was now become of a drearier 
character, continued under CrossfeU till we ap- 
proached Brough, when it drew nearer to the 
sierra justatits termination. Its sides were broken 
here with rocks, and loose stones brought from 
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above by the frotti and torrenta. Under it atood 
some well-built bouaea, with a few trees about 
tbem, not aet thickly enough to look like planta- 
tiona, but as if of spontaneous growth. The ap- 
pearance of theao houses, wheran certainly the 
degancies as well as the comforts of life could 
be found, formed an impressiTe contrast with the 
dreariness of the adjoining country ; which was 
as black and ungenial as the worst .waters of Ga- 
licia. At Brough the coach dined, at an hour un- 
reasonably early, and at an inn bad enough and 
dirty enough to be in character with a beggarly 
town. 

Our next stage was over the sierra of Stain- 
moor, a c<rfd and desolate tract The few houses 
^npon the way bear testimony to the severity of 
'the climate; their roofs are rwsed to as acute an 
angle as possible, that the snow may not lie upon 
them, which cover these heights probably all the 
winter through. Since my first day's journey in 
Cornwall I have seen nothing so desolate, and in 
this latitude the sky is as cheerless as the earth. 
Beyond this is the town of Bowes, which is in 
Yorkshue, a huge province, as large as any other 
ttaee in this island. The town, like all those 
which we have aeen since Carlisle, has its ruined 
castle, meant formerly for protection against their 
marauding neighbours, who long after the union 
of the two kingdoms carried on incessant hostili- 
ties against English beef and mutton. 

At Bowes begins the great grazing country for 
children. It is the cheapest part of England, and 
schools for boys have long been established here, 
to which tradesmen, and even some parents of 
higher order, who think money better than learn- 
ings said their children from all the great towns, 
even from the western provinces,;— but London 
supplies the greater number. Two of these lads 
we took up, who were returning to their parents 
in the metropolis afler a complete Yorkshire edu- 
cation. One of them, who was just fourteen, had 
been four years there, during which time one of 
his sisters and his father had died, and he had 
never seen the face of friend or kinsman. I ask- 
ed him if he thought he should know his brothers 
and sisters when he saw them : he said he sup- 
posed not: but presently after a pause, added 
with a smile uuthe dialect of the country, '* I think 
I shall ken^em too." This was an interesting 
lad, with a quick eye and a dyspeptic counte- 
nance. He will be apprenticed behind some Lon- 
don counter, or at a lawyer's desk, and die for 
want of fresh air. His companion was a fine, 
tiuriving, thick-headed fellow,, with a bottle belly 
and a bulbous nose : of that happy and swinish 
temperament that it might be sworn he would 
fatten wherever he went. 
KThe schools are upon the most economical 
plan : a pension of sixteen pounds sterling pays 
for every thing, clothing induded. For certain 
they are kept upon Spartan fare ; but the boys, 
who were from different schools, spake well of 
330 



their masters, and had evidently beenha{>p7 tfaeie. 
Sheets are considered aa superfluous, and dean 
linen as a luxury reserved only for Suodaja. 
They wash their own clothes by means of a ma- 
chine ; and the masters use no other labourers m 
getting in their harvests both of hay and com ; ao 
Siat, what with farming, teaching, and a small 
cure, for they are generally priests, they make 
the system answer. What is taught is merely . 
what is required for the common purpoeea of life, 
to write well, and be ready at the ordinary ope- 
rations of arithmetic. They profess to teach La- 
tin, but I could not find that the masters ever 
ventured beyond the grammar. At one of these 
schools they had been enacting plays, to which 
the neighbourhood were admitted at a price. 
Three pounds a night had been their receipt, and 
this was divided among the boys. Our litUe 
friend related this vnth great satisfaction, told us 
that he himself had played a part, and waa easily 
persuaded to give us one of his songs. They 
had moveable scenes, he said, as good as we could 
see in any theatre.— One oi these schools con- 
sists of Irish boys, and the master goes over every 
summer to catch a drove of them. 

A single house at Greta Bridge was our next 
stage, pleasantly situated beside a dear rapid 
river in a woody country ; but after this single 
scene of beauty all was flat and dismal. The 
road, however, had this recommendation, that 
for league after league it was as strai^t as the 
most impatient traveller could wish it At mid- 
night we left the coach at Borough Bridge, bid- 
ding adieu to the poor boys, who had forty hours 
to travel on. 



LETTER XLV. 

York CUy and Minster.— Jounuif to Lincobi, — 
TntveUers imposed upon.— ifm-Aceep<rj. — Ferrjf 
over the Trent— Lhicoln,— Great Tow.— ^ew- 
ark^—JUoonbtary HUL 

Wednesday. 
From Borough Bridge, which is a little town 
full of good inns, we took chaise in the morning 
for York. The road was a straight line over a 
dead flat ; the houses which wo passed were of 
red brick roofed with tiles, uglier than common 
coftages, and not promising more comfort within. 
York is one of the few English cities with the 
name of which foreigners are familiar. I was dia- 
appointed that its appearance in the distance was 
not finer ; we saw its huge cafl^edral rising over 
the levd,— but that was all; and I found that 
the second dty in En^^d was as little imposing 
as the metropolis upon a first view. We drove 
under an dd gateway and up a narrow street, or- 
dered dinner at the inn, and set out to see the 
cathedral here called the Minster. 
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Though T had neeii the cathedral churches of 
Exeter, Salisbury, Westminster, and Worcester, 
my expectations were exceeded here ; for though 
on the outside something, 1 know not what, is 
wanting, the interior surpasses any thing to be 
seen elsewhere. It is in magnitude that York 
minster is unrivalled ; it is of the best age of 
Gothic, and in admirable repair, — this praise must 
be given to the English heretics, that they preserve 
these monuments of magnificent piety with a pro- 
per care, and do not suffer them to be dis6gured 
by I he barbarism of modem times. Here indeed 
we felt the full effect of this wonderful architec- 
ture ; in whtch all the parts are highly omamen^ 
ed, yet the multiplicity of ornaments contributes to 
one great impression. We ascended the lower 
by such a wearying round of steps that I was 
compelled to judge more respectfully of its height 
than we had done when beholding it from below. 
The day was hazy j we saw, however, sufficiently 
far into a flat country ; and the city, and the body of 
the immense building below us, with its towers 
and turrets, its buttresses and battlements, were 
objects far more impressive than any distant view. 

Having satisfied our curiosity here, we strolled 
in search of other objects ; saw the castle, which 
is converted into a prison ; and found our way to 
a public walk beside the river Ouse, a sluggish and 
muddy stream, which, however, as it is navigable, 
the people of York would be loath to exchange 
for one of the wild Cumberland rivers which we 
oould not but remember with regret There is a 
bridge over it of remarkable architecture, whose 
irregular arches with the old houses adjoining form 
a hiu^hiy picturesque pile. While we were looking 
at it, we heard some one from the ships sing out, 
" There he goes !** and this was repeated from 
vessel to vessel, and from shore to shore, chit fly 
by boys and children, in a regular tone, and at 
regular intervals almost like minute guns. It 
was some time before we paid any attention to 
this ; but at last it was repeated so oflen that it 
forced itself upon our notice, and we inquired of 
a woman, whose little girl was joining in the cry, 
what it meant She told us it was a man then 
crossing at the ferry, whom the children always 
called after in this way : she could give no further 
account, and did not know that he bad done any 
thing to provoke it He was a man in years, and 
of decent appearance. It is possible that he may 
have committed some offence which drew upon 
him the public notice, — but it is equally possible 
that this was begim in sport ; and if so, as the 
woman indeed understood it to be, it is one of the 
strangest instances of popular persecution I ever 
witnessed. Age and deformity, 1 may here re- f 
mark, are always objects of ridicule in England ; 
it is disgraceful to the nation to see how the rab- 
ble boys are permitted to torment a poor idiot if 
they find one in the streets. 

Thursday. 

At five in the morning we left York. I couW 
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not but admire the punctuality of the old coach- 
man. He was on his box, we on the roof, — every 
thing ready to start One church clock struck, 
another followed, house clocks all around us, — 
" All but the minster," said the old man,— for the 
minster was his signal. Presently that began 
with its finer tone, — and before the first quarter 
had ended, crack went his whip and we were offi 
It was a cloudy morning; we passed through 
Tadcaster and a few smaller places not worth 
naming, because not worth remembering, till we 
reached Ferry bridge to breakfast. The bridge 
is new and handsome, yet our bridges are in a 
better taste tlian those of the English : — the river, 
a low stream as dull and uninteresting as a canal. 
On to Doncasler, one of the handsomest towns I 
have ever seen, the country around is as insipid 
as the plains of Old Castile, though perhaps the 
Doncastrians are of a different opinion, as their 
race ground is one of the best in England. The 
scenery improved when we entered the prov'mco 
of Nottinghamshire, and the sun came out and 
brightened every thing ; here we saw a few hop- 
gardens. Our places were taken to an inn called 
Mark ham Moor, from whence we expected to 
reach Lincoln time enough to see it easily that 
evening. It was nineteen miles from the inn : 
they told us they had no chaise at home, and 
must send for one from Tuxford, therefore we 
had better go on to Tuxford, which was two 
miles further, and then we should be one mile 
nearer Lincoln. To this we readily agreed ; but 
our coach dined at this Markham Moor ; here 
would be an hour lost, ill to be spared when we 
were pressed for time : another stage passed ua 
while we were deliberating, and by the landlord's 
special advice we mounted this and advanced. 
Lincoln cathedral was distinctly in sight at this 
distance. 

At Tuxford we ordered chaise for Lincoln, 
which we had been told was eighteen miles dis- 
tant, — the waiter said it was twenty, the land- 
lady that it was twenty-one. " W hy have they 
no Corregidores in England 1^ said I to my com* 
panion, who wished as heartily but as vainly as 
myself for summary redress. The woman knew 
that we knew we were imposed on, and express- 
ed it in her countenance and manner. There 
was no remedy but the never-failing panacea of 
patience. Mark the complication of roguery,-^ 
instead of taking a cross road which would have 
cut off two miles, we were driven back to Mark- 
ham Moor, by which excellent manoeuvre we had 
to pay for twenty-one, instead of nineteen, and an 
additional turnpike into the bargain. We called 
at this inn, and asked for the landlord, meaning 
to tell him our opinion of his conduct, but he did 
not choose to appear. No class of people in Eng- 
land require the superintendence of law more 
than the inn-keepers. They fix their own prices, 
without any other restriction than their own con- 
science, and uniformlr charge the fmcUoi of a 
' 3»i 
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mile as a whole one ; so that the traveller pays 
for a mile, in almost every stage, more than he 
travels. False weights and measures are pu- 
nisliable here, why should this kind of measure be 
exempted ? 

When we had proceeded about half a league 
further, the driver dismounted to open a gate. 
J ust on the other side was a little bridge over a 
ditch of clear and slowly flowing water: the wall 
of this bridge was continued far enough, as might 
have been supposed, for security : and then slop- 
ed aside from tlie road, and ended. By the side 
of the road was a steep bank, not higher than 
with a bound one might spring up ; at the bot- 
tom of this was a young hedge fenced with rails 
on both sides, at right angles with the ditch 
stream. Our horses went on before the driver 
could remount, and they chose to bend tliis way ; 
the ciiaise was soon in such a situation that it 
was prudent for us with all speed to alight ; he 
held the horses and out we got : but to get them 
into the road was not easy. Both were spirited 
beasts, indeed we had been admiring them; — 
both were startlish and the mare vicious j — she 
had lately run with a chaise into the river at 
Newark and drowned the postboy. They be- 
gan to plunge, — the weight of the chaise, ivhich 
was on the declivity, pressed upon them, the horse 
leaped at the rails and broke them down, the 
mare fell into the bottom, and had the bank been 
in the slightest degree steeper, the chaise must 
have rolled upon her. As it was we expected to 
see her killed, or her bones broken at least. D. 
called to the driver to cut the traces instantly and 
let the horse loose, or he would fiighten the mare 
still more and make bad worse : he hesitated to 
do this, till ader more plunging the mare got into 
the ditch ; however, the traces were loosed, and 
the beasts got into the road with little other hurt 
than the violent agitation they were in. We now 
exerted all our strength to drag up the chaise, but 
to no purpose. D. went one way for help« the 
driver another, while I sat upon the wall of the 
bridge and looked at the stream. D. brought 
with him a man and two boys, and the driver a 
cart-horse, who soon did the business, — and we 
proceeded not without some apprehensions of 
another accident, from the fear of the horses ; but 
thanks be to (xod all went on well. 

We came presently to Dunham Ferry; the 
interruption and expense of crossing here were 
well compensated by the beauty of the scene. 
The Trent at this place is the largest fresh water 
river I have seen in England ; indeed, I believe it 
rolls a greater body of fVesh water to the sea than« 
any other. Two of its huge arms, which em- 
braced a long island, mot just above the* ferry 
like two large rivers. The opposite bank was 
high and broken. The island terminated in a i 
sharp point, to which the stream had worn it ; and j 
just at this point were about a score or fire-and- 
twenty remarkable large willow trees, as tall as 1 
3S9 



elms. Some man of taste must have planted 
them two centuries ago ; the rest of the island as 
far as we could see was line meadow land, — and 
a colony of rooks had established their coramon- 
wealth in the trees. The country up the river 
was a dead flat, with a handsome church in the 
distance and another on the shore which we were 
leaving ; many little islands, with a bush or two 
upon them, in the stream below : the price at the 
ferry was half a crown, which we thought exor- 
bitantly dear. 

The road now ran between plantations of birch, 
oak, beech, and hazel, with ditches of clear weedy 
water on each side, which sometimes spread into 
little pools, in which the overhanging t>oaghs and 
bank weeds were reflected : a complete contrast 
to the mountain streams, and yet beautifuL It 
opened upon a marsh, and we once more beheld 
the cathedral upon its height, now two leagues 
distant. This magnificent building stands at the 
end of a long and high hill above the city. To 
the north there are nine windmills in a row. It 
has three towers, the two smaller ones topped 
with the smallest spires I have ever seen ; they 
were beautiful in the distance, yet we doubted 
whether they ought to have been there, and io 
fact they are of modern addition^ and not of stone, 
so that on a near view they disgrace and disfigure 
the edifice. Imagine this seen over a wide plain, 
this the only object, — than which the power of 
man could produce no finer. The nearer we ap- 
proached the more dreary was the country — it 
was one wide fen — but the more beautiful the 
city, and the more majestic the cathedral, never 
was an edifice more happily placed ; it overtops 
a city built on the acclivity of a steep hill ; its 
houses intermipgled with gardens and orchards. 
To see it in full perfection, it should be in the red 
sunshine of an autumnal evening, when the red 
roofs, and red brick houses would harmonize 
with the sky and witli the fading foliage. 

Our disasters had delayed us till it was 
too late to see the church. So we sat down to a 
late dinner upon some of the wild fowl of the 
fens. 

Friday. 

The exterior of Lincoln cathedral is far more 
beautiful than that of York, the inside is fmr in- 
ferior. They have been obliged in some places 
to lay a beam from one colunm to another, to 
strengthen them; they have covered it with 
Gothic work, and it appears at first like a con- 
tinuation of the passages above. It is to be wish- 
ed that in their modern works there had been the 
same approximation to the taste of better times. 
A fine Roman pavement was discovered not many 
years ago in the centre of the cloister ; they have 
built a little brick building over it (o preserve it > 
with commendable care; but so vile a one as to 
look like one of those houses of necessity which 
are attached to every cottage in this country — and 
which, it is to be hoped, will one day become as 
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general in our own. A library forms one side of 
the cloister quadranole, which is also modem and 
mean. Another vile work of modern times is a 
p.cture of the Annunciation over the altar. 

Most of the old windows were demolished in the 
days of fanaticism : their place has not been sup- 
plied with painted glass, and from the few which 
remain the effect of the coloured light crowning 
the little crockets and pinnacles, and playing 
upon the columns with red and purple and saf- 
fron shades of light, made us the more regret that 
all were not in the same stale of beauty. We 
ascended the highest tower, crossing a labyrinth 
of narrow passages ; it was a long and wearying 
way ; the jackdaws who inhabit these steeples 
have greatly the advantage of us in getting to the 
top of them. How very much must these birds 
be obliged to man for building cathedrals for their 
use. It is something higher than York, and the 
labour of climbing it was eompensated by a bird's 
eye view all around* us. 

"We ascended one of the other towers after- 
wards to see Great Tom, the largest bell in Eng- 
land. At first it disappointed me ; but the dis- 
appointment wore ofl^ and we became satisfied 
that it was as great a thing as it was said to be. 
A tall man might stand in it upright; the mouth 
measures one-and-twenty English feet in circum- 
ference, and it would be a large tree of which the 
giith equalled the size of its middle. The hours 
are struck upon it with a hammer. I should tell 
you that the method of sounding bells in England 
is not by striking, but by swinging them : no bell 
however, which approaches nearly to the size of 
this, is ever moved, except this ; it is swung on 
Whitsunday, and when the judges arrive to try 
the prisoners ; another fit occasion would be at 
executions, to which it would give great solemnity, 
for the sound is heard far and wide over the fens. 
On other occasions it was disused, because it 
shook the tower ; but the stones have now been 
secured by iron cramps. — Tom, which is the 
familiar abbreviation of Thomas, seems to be 
the only name which they give to a bell in this 
country. 

Only one coach passes through Lincoln on the 
way to London, and that early in the morning ; 
we were therefore obliged to return again into 
the great north road, which we did by taking 
chaise to Newark ; the road is a straight line, 
along an old Roman way. A bridge over the 
Trent, and the ruins of a castle, which long held 
out for the king in the great civil war, are the 
only remarkable objects in this town, — except, in- 
deed, that I saw the name Ordoyno over a shop. 
The day ended in rain ; we got into a stage in 
the evening, which took us through the towns of 
Grantham, Stamford, and Stilton, and droptus in 
the middle of the night at a single inn called 
Alconbury Hill, where after a few minutes we 
succeeded in obtaining admittance, and went to 
bed. 



LETTKR XLVI, 

CambTidge.^Repuhliean Tendency of Schooh cotni- 
teractedat CoUegt,— College a useful place for the 
debauched StudeutSy a melancholy one for others. — 
Fellowships. — Advantage of a University Educa* 
tion. — Abt so necessary as U once was. 

Wednesday. 
From Alconbury Hill to Cambridge is two 
short stages ; we passed to Huntingdon, the birth- 
place of Oliver Cromwell, and travelled over a 
dismal flat, the country northward being one great 
fen. The whole of these extensive fens is said 
once to have been dry and productive ground, re- 
duced to this stale by some earthquake or deluge 
unremembered in history. Tools found beneath 
the soil, and submersed forests, are the proofs. 
A century and a half ago they began to drain 
them, and the draining still proceeds. In old 
times they were the favourite retreat of the re* 
ligious : the waters were at that time carried off 
by great rivers through the level, about twenty 
leagues long, which formed innumerable lakes, 
many of them of considerable size ; and on is- 
lands in these a hermitage or a convent was 
placed in safety from the sudden attack of the 
Northern Sea Kings, and in that soUtude which 
its holy inhabitants desired. The greater num- 
ber of the old Elnglish saints flourished in this dis- 
tricL 

A singular custom prevailed here about four- 
score years ago, and perhaps may not yet be whol- 
ly discontinued. The corpse was put into the 
ground a few hours afker death, and about a week 
afterwards they buried an empty coffin with fu- 
neral ceremonies. Possibly this strange peculi- 
arity may have been introduced upon occasion of 
some pestilence, when it would have been danger- 
ous to keep the body longer. The body is al- 
ways kept some days in England, usually till 
signs of decay appear. 

At length we came in sight of Cambridge. — 
How inferior to the first view of Oxford I yet its 
lofly buildings and old trees gave it a character- 
istic appearance, and were more beautiful be- 
cause in the midst of such a dreary land. The 
streets are narrow, and the greater number of the 
colleges mean brick buildings ; there is, however, 
one edifice, the Chapel of King's College, which 
exceeds any thing in Oxford and probably in the 
world. This unrivalled edifice is dedicated to 
Mary the most pure, and to St Nicholas. It was 
finished by the arch apostate Henry VIII. when 
he had just effected his adulterous marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, and here their names appear twined 
together with uue lovers' knots, the only place 
where his initials remain joined with hers. 

In this university are twelve colleges and four 
halls. The principal one is dedicated to the most 
Holy Trinity, it consists of two handsome squares 
or quadrangles as they are called j the larger of 
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which the CantabrigianB would fain believe to be 
finer than (he great quadrangle of Christ's Church 
at Oxford, of which they may perhaps persuade 
those who have never been at Oxford. The Li- 
brary, the Chapel, and the Refeaory were shown 
to us ; the two latter are litlle carious, but in the 
anti-chapcl is a statue of the great Newton by 
Roubiliac, a name of great eraiuence in this 
country, [t is a good example of Vandyke in 
marble, and that will give you the best idea of its 
style and excellence. The sculptor has endea- 
voured to make it picturesque, by representing 
the texture and the light and shade of silk in the 
drapery ; and as the vulgar can always compre- 
hend dexterity of hand, and can seldom appre- 
hend any thing above it, the statue has obtained 
much admiration for it^ faults. 

The Library is a most magnificent room, about 
a hundred paces in length, with a painted win- 
dow at the end, of wliich it would not be easy to 
say whether the design or the execution be most 
faulty : in this Minerva, Bacon, George IH. and 
Newton are all brought together in their respec- 
live costumes. Besides a splendid collection of 
books, there is a cabinet of medals here ; but they 
are seldom shown, lest they should be stolen, as 
books frequently have been. It is singular, that 
In the public libraries and collections of England 
there are more precautions taken against thieves 
than in any other country in Europe. It is not 
oflen, I understand, when an ofiender is discovered 
that the law is enforced against him : but now 
and then, the librarian said, they were obliged to 
make an example ; and he turned to a MS. ca- 
talogue, and showed us a record that a member 
of the University had been degraded for seven 
years for this offonce. In the University library 
we were shown several books which had been 
stolen and the title-pages nearly cut out, in order 
to avoid detection. Oflfenc^s of this kind, though 
in th^r consequences so truly abominable, seem 
to be little thought of. Indeed it should appear 
that the English scarcely think it any crime to 
plunder the public in any way. 

I had an introduction to a resident member of 
■■ ; it proved a very valuable one — and thtre 
are few of my English friends from whose con- 
versation I have derived so much instruction. 
The objects of curiosity in Cambridge were soon 
seen, but we remained a few days there for the 
pleasure of his society. The University was 
almost empty, it being now the vacation time. 
There is a greater variety of dresses here than at 
Oxford ; the colleges not dressing all alike, and 
some wparing purple instead of black. The 
privileged class also wear a hat instead of the 
academical cap. A round church of the Tem- 
pUrs, built after the Holy Sepulchre, is one of the 
most remarkable things in this University. 1 was 
pleased, too, with the sij^ht of a huge concave 
eelestial globe, in the midst of which you stand 
and it revolves round ^ou. The Caniy a lajy 



stream, winds behind the town and through tbe 
College walks, collecting filth as it goes. ^ Voo- 
der,** said our friend, "are the Gomagog hills j" 
— in spite of their gigantic appellation they are 
so very like a plain, that 1 looked all round to see 
where they were. 

"What a happy life," said I to our Cambridge 
friend, " must you lead in your English univer- 
> sities ! You have the advantages of a monasteiy 
without its restrictions, the enjoymenta of the 
world without i(8 cares, — the true oHum turn dig- 
nitateJ" He shook bis head, and anbwered, *^lt 
is a joyous place for the young and a convenient 
place for all of us, — but for none is it a happy 
one:** and he soon convinced me that 1 was 
mistaken in the favourable judgment which I 
had formed. I will endeavour to retrace the 
substanceof a long and interesting evening's con- 
versation. 

It is a joyous place for the young, — joy and 
happiness, however, are not synonymous. Thej 
come hither from school, no longer to be treated 
as children ; their studies and their amnsemeota 
are almost at their own discretion, and they have 
money at command. But as at college they first 
assume the character of man, it is there also that 
they are first made to feel theii relative situation 
in society. Schools in England, especially those 
public ones from which the universities are chiefly 
suppUed, are truly republican. The master per- 
haps will pay as much deference to rank as he 
possibly can, and more tlian he honestly ought ; 
it is, however, but little that he can pay ; the in- 
stitutions have been too wisely &amed to be coun- 
teracted, and titles and families are not regarded 
by the boys. JThe distinctions which they make 
are in the spirit of a barbarous, not of a commetw 
cial calculating people ; bodily endowments hold 
the first, mental the second place. The best 
bruiser enjoys the highest reputation; next to 
him, but atler a long interval, comes the best 
cricket-player; the third place, at a still more 
respectful distance, is allowed to the cleverest, 
who in the opinion of his fellows always takes 
place of the best scholar. In the world— and the 
college is not out of it like the cloistei^— all this is 
reversed into its right order ; but the giOs of for- 
tune are placed above all. Whatever habits and 
feelings of equality may have been generated at 
school are to be got rid of at college — and this is 
soon dona The first thing which the new stu- 
dent perceives on his arrival is, that his school- 
fellows who are there before him pass him in the 
street as if they knew him not ; and perhaps 
stare him full in the face, that he may be sure 
it is not done through inadvertency. The cere- 
mony of introduction must take place before 
two young men — who for years have eaten at 
the same table, studied in the same class, and 
perhaps slept in the same chamber — can possibly 
know each other when they meet at college. 
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There is to be found every where a great nam- 
ber of those peraone whom we cannot prove to 
be human beings by any rational characteristic 
which they possess ; but who must be admitted 
to be so by a sort of rtditctio ad obMurdumf he- 
cause they cannot possibly be any thing else. 
"They pass for men in the world, because it has 
pleased God for wise pui poses, however inscruta- 
ble to us, to set them upon two legs instead of 
four ; to give them smooth skins and no tail, and 
to enable them to speak without having their 
tongues slit They are hke those weeds which 
will spring up and thrive in every soil and every 
climate, and which no favourable circumstances 
can ever improve into utility. It is of little con- 
sequence whether they shoot water-fowl, attend 
horse-races, frequent the brothel, and encourage 
the wine trade in one place or another ; but as 
a few years of this kind of life usually satisfy a 
man for tbe rest of it, it is convenient that there 
should be a place appointed where one of this 
description can pass though his course of studies 
out of sight of his relations, and without injuring 
his charact/'r; and from whence he can come 
with the advantage of having been at the Univer- 
sity, and a qualification which enables him to un- 
dertake the cure of souls. The heretical bishops 
never inquire into the moral conduct of those 
upon whom they lay their unhallowed hands; 
and as for the quantity of learning which is 
required, M. Maiilardet, who exhibits his An- 
droeides in London, could pUt enough into an 
automaton. 

Such men as these enjoy more happiness, such 
as their happiness is, at the University than dur- 
ing any other part of their lives. It is a pleasant 
place also for the lilies of the world, they who* 
have neither to toil nor to spin ; but for those who 
have the world before them, there is perhaps no 
place in their whole journey where they feel less 
at ease. It is the port 'from whence they are to 
embark, — and who can stand upon the beach and 
look upon the sea whereon he is about to trust 
himself and his fortunes, without feeling his heart 
sink at the uncertainty of the adventure. True 
it is that these reflections do not continue long 
upon a young man's mind, yet they occur so oflen 
as insensibly to affect his whole feelings. The 
way of hfe is like the prospect from his window ; 
he beholds it not while he is employed, but in the 
intervab of employment, when he lifts up his eyes 
the prospect is before him. The frequent change 
of his associates is another melancholy circum- 
stance. A sort of periodical and premature mor- 
tality takes place among his friends : term after 
term they drop off to their respective allotments, 
which are perhaps so distant from bis own, that 
years may elapse, or the whole lease of life be run 
out, before he ever again meets with the man 
whom habits of daily and intimate intercourse had 
endeared to him. 

Let us now suppose the student to be success- 



ful in his collegiate pursuits ; he obtains a fellow- 
ship— and is, in the opinion of his fiiends, provid- 
ed for for life. Settled for life he would indtied 
have been according to the original institution, 
and it Still is a provision for him as long as he re- 
tains it : but mark the consequences of the schism, 
— of altering the parts of an establishment with- 
out considering their relations to the whole. A 
certain number of benefices belong to the college^ 
to which as they become vacant the fellows suc- 
ceed according to seniority, vacating their fellow- 
ships by accepting a benefice or by mariying. 
Here one of the evils of a married clergy is per- 
ceived. Where celibacy is never regarded as a 
virtue, it is naturally considered as a misfoitune* 
Attachments are formed more easily perhaps in 
this country than in any other, because tliere is 
little restraint in the intercourse between the 
sexes, and all persons go so much from home into 
public. But the situation of the college-fellow 
who has engaged his affections, is truly pitiable. 
Looking with envious eyes at those above him 
on the list, and counting the ages of thoee who 
hold the livings for whicli he is to wait, he passes 
year after year in this disquieting and wretcJied 
state of hope. The woman, in hke manner, wears 
away her youth in dependent expectation ; and 
they meet at last, if they Hve to meet, not till the 
fall of the leaf ; — not till the habits and tempers 
of both are become fixed and constitutional, so as 
no longer to be capable of assimilating each to the 
other. 

1 inquired what were the resl advantages of 
these institutions to (he country at large and to 
the individuals who study in them. '* They are 
of this service," he replied, "to the country at 
largD, that they are the great schools by which 
established opinions are inculcated and perpetu- 
ated. I do not know that men gain much here, 
yet it is a regular and essential part of our system 
of education ; and thf y who have not gone through 
it, always feel that their education has been de- 
fective. A knowledge of the world, that is to 
say, of our world and of the men in it, is gained 
here ; and that knowledge remains when Greek 
and geometry are forgotten.** I asked him which 
was the best of the two universities j he answer- 
ed that Cambridge was as jnuch superior to Ox- 
ford, as Oxford was to Salamanca. 1 could notfor- 
bear smiling at his scale of depreciation : he perceiv- 
ed it and begged my pardon, saying that he as httle 
intended to undervalue the establishment of my 
country as to over-rate the one of which he was 
himself a member. •* We are bad enough,** said 
he, "heaven knows, but not so bad as Oxford. 
They are now attempting to imitate us in some 
of those points wherein the advantage on our part 
is too notorious to be disputed. The effect may 
be seen in another generation, — meantime the 
imitation is a confession of inferiority.** 

" Siill,** wid I, " we may regard the universities 
as the seats of learning and of the M uses.** ** As 
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for the Muses, sir," said he, " you have traversed 
the banks of the Cam, and must know whether you 
have seen any nine ladies there who answer their 
description. We do certainly produce verses, 
both Greek and Latin, which are worthy of gold 
medals, and English ones also after the newest 
and most approved receipt for verse making. Of 
learning, such as is required for the purposes of 
tuition, there is much ; beyond it, except in ma^ 
thematics, none. In this we only share the com^ 
mon degeneracy. The Mahommedans believe 
that when Gog and Magog are come, the race of 
men wiU have dwindled to such litUeoess that a 
shoe of one of the present generation will serve 
them for a house. If this prophecy be typical of 
the intellectual diminution of the species, Gog and 
Magog may soon be expected in the neighbour- 
hood of their own hills. 

"The truth is, sir," he continued, "that the 
institutions of men grow old like men tliemsclves, 
and, like women, are always the last to perceive 
their own decay. When universities were the 
only schools of learning they were of great and 
important utility ; as soon as there were others, 
they ceased to be the best, because their forms 
were prescribed, and they could adopt no improve- 
ment till long after it was generally acknowledg- 
ed. There are other causes of decline. We edu- 
cate for only one profession : when colleges were 
founded, that one was the most important ; it is 
now no longer so : thoy who are destined for the 
others find it necessary to study elsewhere, and 
it begins to be perceived that this is not a neces- 
sary stage upon the road. • This might be reme- 
died. We have professors of every, thing, who hold 
their situations and do nothing. In Edinburgh the 
income of the professor depends u[)on his exer- 
tions : and in consequence the reputation of that 
university is so high, that Englishmen think it 
necessary to finish their education by passing a 
year there. They learn shallow metaphysics there, 
and come back worse than they went ; inasmuch 
as it is better to be empty than flatulent** 



LETTER XLVII. 

Newmarket, — Cruelty of Horse-Racing, — Process 
of WasUni^, — Character of a Man of the Turf. 
—Rayton.^ BuntingforcL-^Cheshuni.'^ Return 
to London* 

Three leagues from Cambridge is the town of 
Newmarket, famous for its adjoining race-ground, 
the great scene of English extravagance and folly. 
They who have seen the races tell me it is a fine 
sight ; the horses are the most perfect animals of 
their kind, and their speed is wonderful ; but it is 
a cruel and detestable sport The whip and the 
spur are unmercifully used. Some of the leading 
men of the turf, as they are caUod, wdl make their 
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horses run two or three times in as many days, till 
every fibre in them is sore and they are disabled 
for ever by over-exertion. Whatever pleasure, 
therefore, a man of dean conscience might law- 
fully have taken in beholding such sports whea 
they were instituted, if such was their origin, for 
the sake of improving the breed, and were purely 
trials of swiftness, is at an end. The animal, who 
evidently delights in the outset, and ambitiously 
strains himself to his ull strength and speed, u 
lashed and gored till his blood mingles with his 
foam, because his owner has staked thousands 
u[)on the issue of the race : and so iar is this prac- 
tice from tending to the improvement of the breed, 
that at present it confessedly injures it; because 
horses are brought to the course before they have 
grown to their full strength, and are thereby pre- 
vented from ever attaining to it 

It is hardly less hurtful to the riders ; their suf- 
ferings, however, would rather excite mirth than 
compassion; if any thing connected with the 
degradation of a human being could be regarded 
without some sense of awe and humiliation. 
These gentlemen are called jockeys. Jockeyship 
is a particular trade in Elngland : I beg its pardon 
— a profession. A few persons retain one in their 
establishment, but in general they go to New* 
market and ofllar their services for the. occasion. 
Three guineas are the fee for riding a race, if much 
be depending upon it, as is usually the case, the 
winner receives a present Now, in these matches 
the weight which*the horses are to carry is always 
stipulated. Should the jockey be too light, he 
carries something about him to make up the doe 
number of pounds ; but if unhappily he exceeds 
this number, he must undergo a course of wasting. 
Had Procrustes heard of this invention, he would 
have made all travellers equal in weight as well 
as in measure, and his balance would have been 
as famous as his bed. In order to get rid of this 
supererogatory flesh they are purged and sweated ; 
made to take long walks with thick clothing on ; 
then immediately on their return drinjc cold wa- 
ter, and stew between two fealherbcds, and in 
this manner melt themselves down to the lawful 
standard. One of the most eminent of these 
jockeys lately wasted eighteen pounds in three 
days ; BO violent a reduction, that it is supposed 
he will never recover from it 

Our friend here once heard the character of one 
of the great Newmarket heroes from a groom. 

Mr. , eaid the man, was the best sportsman 

on the turf; he would bet upon any thing and to 
any sum, and make such matches as nobody else 
could ever have thought of making: only it was 
a pity that he was such a fool ~he was a fool to 
be sure. It was diflicultto say whether the ftl- 
low was most impressed by the absolute folly of 
his hero, or by his undaunted love of gambhng; 
the one he could not speak of without admiration, 
and he laughed while he was bemoaning the 
other : for certain, he said, there was nobody like 
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him for 8[Hrit — ^he was ready for any thbg ; but 
then unluckily he was such a cursed fooL To 
be sure he was losing his fortune as fast as it 
could ga But his comfort was, he used to say, 

that when all was gone his friend Lord had 

promised to make him his whipper-in. 

The pedigree of the horse is as carefully pre- 
served as that of the master, and can in many 
instances be traced further back, in general the 
English horses are less beautiful than ours, and 
they are distigured by the barbarous custom of 
mutilating the tail and ears. Dogs suffer the 
same cruel mutilation. It is surprising how lit- 
tle use is made of the ass here; it is employed 
only by the lowest people in the vilest services : 
miserably fed and more miserably treated. Mules 
are seldom seen; in Elizabeth's days a large 
male ass, which bad been brought from France 
into Cornwall, began a fabric of them, and the 
people knocked them on the head for monsters 
•8 soon as they were foaled. 

Had it been the racing season I should have 
gone to Newmarket; the ground itself, celebrated 
as it is, did not tempt me. Our friend was go- 
ing to the immediate vicinity of London : so hav- 
ing his company we travelled by chaise, the ex- 
pense for three persons not materially exceeded 
that of going by stage. Royston was our first 
post In this neighbourhood there was a man 
lately who believed himself entitled to a large 
estate which was wrongfully withheld from him : 
be worked at some daily labour ; and his custom 
was to live as penuriously as was possible, and 
expend the savings of the whole year in giving a 
dinner upon his birth-day at a public house upon 
the estate, to which he invited by public notices 
all persons who would please to come. D. re- 
membered in his childhood a man, who under the 
same feeling had vowed never to put on clean 
linen, wash himself, shave his beard, comb his 
hair, or cut his nails, till he had recovered his 
right ; a vow which he kept during the remainder 
of his life, and died in his dirt. They called him 
Black John, and he was the terror of children. 

At Buntingford is a mansion house built about 
two centuries ago, of which they say, that when 
the house was built the staircase was forgotten ; 
a common story this of all those old houses which 
Save the winding turret staircase; something 
more remarkable is that ithasaroom to which there 
is no entrance. By Ware we saw the New 
River : a canal which begins there and supplies 
great part of London with water ; — sufficiently 
filthy it must needs be, for it is open the whole 
way, and, as it approaches the suburbs, is the 
common bathing^lace of the rabble — yet the 
Londoners are perfectly contented with it ! We 
passed through Chcshunt ; a villao^e memorable 
as being the place where Richard Cromwell lived 
in peace and privacy to a good old age, and died 
as he had lived,— a hapfner man than his more 



illustrious father. Here also was the favourite 
palace of James I. It has been demolished ; but 
a moss walk under a long avenue of elms, a part 
of his garden, is still preserved. Near this is a 
cross at Waltham, one of those which Edward I. 
erected at every place where the body of his ex- 
cellent queen was baited on the way to its bu- 
rial. It is a beautiful monument of pious antiqui- 
ty, though mutilated and otherwise defaced by 
time. Nothing else worthy of notice occurred 
upon tlie road, which lay through the province of 
Hertfordshire. The country, though tame, is 
beautiful ; far more so than any which we had 
seen since our departure from the land of lakes. 
Widely different were the feelings with which 

I arrived at J 's door from what they had been 

that evening when it was first opened to me. 
Then I came as a stranger : now I was return- 
ing as if to my own house. My reception, in- 
deed, could hardly have been more afllctionate 
in my own family. J — - and his wife welcomed 
me like a brother, Harriet climbed my knee, and 
John danced about the room for joy that Senior 
Manuel was come home again. 



LETTER XLVIII. 

Jdiddlesex Election, — J^'ottingham ElecUan. — Seats 
in Parliament how obtaiiud, — Modes of Bribery. 

— ^ylesbwry, llchester, — ■ Contested Elections. 

— Marriages at Bristol. — JVant of Talent Wi the 
English Government accounted Jor, 

During my travels I have missed si^t of a 
popular election. That for Middlesex has been 
carried on with uncommon asperity ; it is the only 
instance wherein the ministry have exerted their 
influence ; for, contrary to the custom of oil their 
predecessors, they have fairly trusted themselves 
to the opinion of the people.. Here, however, they 
have taken a part ; and here they have been beat- 
en, because they stood upon the very worst ground 
which they could possibly have chosen. 

The English have a law, called the habeas cor- 
pus, which rhey regard with good reason as the 
main pillar of their freedom. By this law it is 
the right of every person, who is arrested upon a 
criminal charge, to be tried at the first sessions 
after his arrest ; so that while this law continues 
in force, no person can be wrongfully d» tained in 
prison ; but his guilt or innocence must be fairly 
proved. It was thought expedient to suspend 
this statute during the late revolutionary femient 
The place chosen for the suspected persons was 
a prison in the immediate suburb of tlie metro- 
polis ; being one of the new buildings upon the 
fashionable plan. Complaints were made by the 
prisoners of cruel usage; and Sir Francis Burdett, 
a young man who has warmly espoused the po- 
pular party, brought the business forward in par- 
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liament A wise minifttor would haye lUtened to 
the complaint, examined into it, and redressed the 
grierance ; even ostentatiously ; for the object of 
government being to secure these men, and it be- 
in^ also notorious that there was no legal proof 
of ^ilt against them, as if there had they would 
have been brought to trial; all rigour, not absolute- 
ly necessary for Ihe purpose of confinement, ap- 
peared like a determination to punish them in 
every way they could, and consequently as an 
act of arbitrary and cruel power. But pride and 
obstinacy are the predominant parts of Mr. PiU's 
character ; right or wrong, he never yields ; and 
he now chose to show his power, by protecting 
the jailer in defiance of public opinion. ^ 

Repeated complaints were made ; and it was 
affirmed on oath that a Colonel Despard, one of 
these prisoners, had been confined there in a cell 
without windows and without fire, till his feet were 
ulcered with the frost. At length a deputation 
was named to inspect the prison : — ^it consisted 
chiefly of persons disposed to see every thmgwith 
favourable eyes ; and, as you may well suppose, 
the prison was prepared for their visitation. 
Whon they came into the cell where a sailor was 
confined who had been concerned in the great 
mutiny, one of tlie dt*puties noticed a bird which 
hopped about him, and said how tame it was. 
** Aye, sir,** said the man, " this place will tame 
tny thing •** and though a hardy English sailor, 
he burst into tears. The report was in favour of 
the prison. Complaints, however, were still con- 
tinued. The place acquired the name of the 
Ba8tile;,and merely upon the ground of having 
raised his vpice in parliament against this new 
species of punishment, Sir Francis Burdett has 
become the most [)opular man in England. He 
ofllered himself as candidate for Middlesex. The 
ministry acted unwisely in opposing him ; and 
ttill more unwisely in supporting against hira a 
man who had no other possible claim to their 
fupport, than that he was implicated in the 
charges against the management of the prison ; 
because he was one of the magistrates whose 
duty it was to inspect it, and he had given it his 
full approbation. By this impolicy they made the 
question of the Middlesex election to be this. 
Whether this system of imprisonment was ap- 
proved of by the people or not ; and the answer 
has been most undeniably given against them. 

Electioneering as they call it, is a game at 
which every kind of deceit seems to be lawfuL 
On these occasions men who at other times regard 
it *8 a duty to speak truth, and think their honour 
implicated in their word, scruple not at assert- 
ing the grossest and most impudent falsehoods if 
thereby they can obtain a momentary advantage 
over the hostile parfy. A striking instance of 
this has occurred with respect to the election for 
Nottingham, a considerable town in the middle 
of England, where the contest has been violent 
Irecattse part^ spirit has always been carried to a 



great degree there. Some jean mff> the mob 
ducked those who were most obooxiotis to them, 
and killed some in the operation ; this was not 
forgotten. The opposite party had the ascen- 
dency now, and those who were noted as haring 
been active in this outrageous cnielty were se- 
verely handled. In such cases of samn&ary jtie- 
tice the innocent are liable to suffer with thegiulty, 
and the rabble, when they had got the power, 
abused it Whoever voted for the obnoxious (xn- 
didate had the skirts of his coat cat ofi^ and it was 
well if he escaped without further iajiiry. Ic 
might have been thought that Ihe plain statement 
of these fdcts would have sufficed to show that the 
election was not a fair one ; but instead of being 
satisfied with a plain tale, a gentleman oorocs for- 
ward as the advocate of the unsuccessful partjr, 
accuses all the other party of the most violent 
jacobinism, and asserts that at the triumph of the 
winning candidate the tree of liberty was carried 
before him, and that a naked woman walked in 
the procession as the Goddess of Reason. The 
history of the tree is, that as the candidate's name 
happened to be Birch, a birch bough was borne' 
in his honour : the other falsehood is so apparent, 
that no person supposes this writer can possibly 
believe it himself. It is a pious fraud to answer a 
party purpose, and on such occasions no frauds, 
pious or impious, are scrupled. 

Any thing like election in the plam sense of 
the word is unknown in England. Membcra are 
never chosen for parliament as deputies were for 
a Cortes, because they are the fittest persons to be 
deputed. Some seats are private property ; that 
is, the right of voting belongs to few household- 
ers, sometimes not more than half a dozen ; and of 
course these votes are commanded by the owner of 
the estate. The fewer they are, the more easily they 
are managed. Great part of a borough in the 
west of Ejigland was consumed some years ago 
by fire, and the lord of the manor would not suf- 
fer the houses to be rebuilt for this. reason. If 
such an estate be to be sold, it is publicly adver- 
tised as carrying with it the power of returning 
two members ; sometimes that power is veiled 
under the modest phrase of a valuable t^pemUge to 
the estate^ or Ihe desirable privUege ofnominaiiHg to 
seats in a certain assembly. Government hold many 
of these boroughs, and individuals buy in at others. 
The price is as well known as the value of land 
or of stock, and it is not uncommon to see a seat 
in a certain house advertised for in the public 
newspapers. In this manner are a majority of the 
members returned. You will see then that the 
house of commons must necessarily be a manage- 
able body. This is as it should be ;* the people 
have all the forms of fireedom, and the crown go- 
verns them while they beliove they govern them- 
selves. Burleigh foresaw this, and said that to go- 

* Spaniard ! But it he wishing to recommead a 
Cortes by insinuating that it would streogtben the powct 
of the crown I— 'Ta. 
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▼em tkrmtgh a pailiamcl&t was the secarest method 
of exerciaing power. 

In other places, where till number of voters is 
something greater, so as to be too many for this 
kind of quiet and absolute control, the business* 
is more difficult and sometimes more expensive. 
The candidate then, instead of paying a settled 
sum to the lord of tbe borougb, must deal indivi- 
dually with the constituents, who sell themselves 
to the highest bidder. Remember that^n oath 
against bribery is required ! A common mode of 
evading the letter of the oath is to lay a wager. 
•* I will bet so much," says the agent of the can- 
didate, " that you do not vote for us." " Done," 
says the voter freeman, goes to the hustings, gives 
his voice, and returns to receive the money . not 
as the price of his suffrage, but as the bet which 
he has won. As all this is in direct violation 
of the law, though both parties use the same 
means, the losing one never scruples to accuse 
his successful opponent of bribery if he thinks 
be can establish the charge ; and thus the mys- 
tery of iniquity is brought to light. It is said 
that at Aylesbury a punch-bowl full of guineas 
stood upon the table in the committee room, and 
the voters were helped out of it The price of 
votes varies according to their number. In some 
places it is as low as forty shillings, in others, at 
llchester for instance, it is thirty pounds. "Thirty 
pounds," said the apotliecary of the place on his 
examination, " is the price of an llchester voter." 
When he was asked how he came to know the 
sum so accumtdy, he repUed, that he attended 
the famihes of tbe voters professionally, and his 
hills were paid at election times with the money. 
A set of such constituents once waited upon the 
member whom they had chosen, to request that 
he would vote against the minister. ** D — n 
you!" was his answer: "What! have I not 
bought you ? And do you think that I will not 
sell you ? 

It is only in large cities that any trial of public 
opinion is made ; for in the counties the contest, 
if any there be, lies between the great families; 
a sort of hereditary influence is maintained, which 
is perhaps unobjectionable. But in large cities 
public opinion and faction have their full scope. 
Every resource of violence and of cunning is liere 
brought into play. A great portion of the inferior 
voters are necessarily under the absolute control 
of their employers ; but there are always many 
who are to bo influenced by weighty arguments 
applied to the palm of the hand ; and the strug-* 
gle for these, when the parties happen to be well 
balanced, leads to a thousand devices. The mo- 
ment one party can lay hold on a voter of this 
description, they endeavour to keep him con- 
stantly drunk till the time of election, and never 
to lose sight of him. If the others can catch him 
and overbid them, they on their part are afraid 
of a rescue ; carry their prize out of town, and 
coop him in some bam or out-house, where they 
11* 



stuff him day and nig|it with meat and drink 
till they bring him up to the place of polling, 
oftentimes so intoxicated that the fellow, must be 
led between two others: one to hold him up 
while he gives his vote, while the other shows 
him a card in the palm of his hand with the name 
of the candidate written in Urge letters lest he 
should forget for whom he is to vote. 

The qualification for voting differs at difl^ent 
places. At Bristol a freeman's daughter conveys 
it by marriage. Women enter into the heat of 
party even more eagerly than men ; and when the 
mob is more than usually mischievous, are sure to 
be at the head of it. In one election for that city, 
which was violently disputed, it was common for 
the same woman to marry several men. The 
mode of divorce was, that as soon as the cere- 
mony was over and the parties came out of church, 
they went into a churchyard, and shaking hands 
over a grave, cried. Now " death us do part ;"— 
away then went the man with his new qualifica- 
tion to vote, and the woman to quahfy another 
husband at another church. 

Such tricks are well understood and practised 
by all parties : but if an appeal be made a<7ainst 
a return as having been thus obtained by illegal 
means, the cause is tried by a committee chosen 
from the house of commons ; and these are per- 
haps the only subjects which are decided there 
with strict impartiality. Bribery is punished in 
him who gives, by the loss of his seat, and he 
may be prosecuted for heavy fines : he who re- 
ceives, falls under the penal laws — the heaviest 
punishment ought to fall upon the tempter j and 
as government in England is made a trade, it 
seems hard that the poor should not get some- 
thing by it once in seven years when they are to 
pay so much for it all the rest of the time. 

These abuses are not necessarily inherent jn 
the nature of popular election ; they would ef- 
fectually be precluded by the use of the ballot 
The popular party call loudly for reform, but 
they are divided among themselves as to what 
refona they would have, and the aristocracy of 
the country, as they have every thing in their own 
hands, will never consent to any which would 
destroy their own influence. 

One evil consequence results from this mode 
of representation, which affects the rulers as well 
as the people. The house of commons has not, 
and cannot have, itsproportion of talents ; its mem- 
bers are wholly chosen from among persons of 
great fortune. The more limited the number out 
of which they are chosen, the less must be the 
chance of finding able men : there is therefore a 
natural unfitness in having a legislative body 
composed wholly of the rich. It is known both 
at schools and at universities, that the students of 
the privileged classes are generally remiss in 
their studies, and inferior in information for that 
reason to their contemporaries ;— there is, there- 
fore, less chance of finding a due proportion of 
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knowledge among them. Being rich, and aMO- 
ciating wrholly with the rich, they have no know- 
ledge of the real lOate of the great body for whom 
they are to legislate, and little sympathy forNlia- 
tresses which they have never felt : a legislature 
composed wholly of the rich is therefore hable to 
lay the public burthens oppressively upon the in- 
ferior ranks. 

There are two ways in which men of talents 
who are not men of fortune find their way into 
parliament The minister sometimes picks out 
a few promising plants from the university, and 
forces them in his hot-bed. They are chosen so 
young, that they cannot by any possibility have 
acquired information to fit them for their situa- 
tions ; they are so flattered by the choice, that 
they are puflM up with conceit, and so fettered 
by it that they must be at the beck of their pa- 
tron. The other method is by way of the law. But 
men who make their way up by legal practice, 
learn, in the course of that practice, to disregard 
right and wrong, and to consider themselves en- 
tirely as pleaders on the one side. They con- 
tinue to be pleaders and partisans in the legisla« 
tore, and never become statesmen. 

From these causes it is, that while the Ejiglish 
people are held in admiration by all the world, 
the English government is regarded in so very 
different a light ; and hence it is that the councils 
of England have been directed by such a succes- 
sion of weak ministers, and marked by such a 
series ot weak political errors. An absolute mo- 
narch looks for talents wherever they are to be 
found, and the French negotiators have always 
recovered whatever the English fleets have won. 

Long peace is not more unfavoumbic to the 
skill of an army, than long security to the wis- 
dom of a government In times of internal com- 
motion, ail stirring spirits come forward ; the 
whole intellect of a nation is called forth ; good 
men .sacrifice the comforts of a wise privacy to 
serve their country ; bad men press on to advance 
themselves ; the good fall a sacrifice, and the go- 
vernment is resigned into the hands of able vil- 
lains. When, on the contrary, every thing has 
long been safe, as is the case in England, politics 
become an established trade ; to which a certain 
cast are regularly bom and bred. They are bred 
to it as others are to the navy, to the law, or to 
the church; with this wide difference, that no 
predisposing aptitude of talents has been consult- 
ed, and no study of the profession is required. It 
is fine weather ; the ship is heavy laden : she 
has a double and a treble allowance of ofllicers 
and supernumeraries — men enough on board, but 
no seamen ; still it is fine weather, and as long 
as it continues so the ship sails smoothly, and 
every thing goes on as well as if Christopher Co- 
lumbus himself had the command. Changes are 
made in the equipage ; the doctor and the pilot 
take each other's places: the gunner is nwde 
cook, and the cook gunner ; it may happen, in* 



deed, he may charge the guna with peas mad 
shot them with potatoes — what matteiB at while 
there is no enemy iff hand 7 



LETTER XLIX. 

Fashion, — Total changt in the English eoHiimv, — 
Ladhem Breeches. — Shoes* — Boots. — Inotnlon 
dj mxo Fashions. — Colours. — FemaU Fmgkiens, 
— Tight Lacing. — Hair-dressing. — Hoops.. — 
Bustlers.^Rumps,^^erry Thought* and Pads, 

Thb caprice of fashion in this countfy would 
appear incredible to you, if you did not know dm 
too well to suspect me either of invention or exag- 
geration. Every part of dreaa, from head to fbot, 
undergoes such frequent changes that the En- 
glish costume is at present as totally unlike what 
it was thirty years ago as it is to the Grecian or 
Turkish habit These people have always been 
thus capricious. Above two centuries ago a sa- 
tirist here painted one of his countrymen stand- 
ing naked, with a pair of shears in one hand a 
a piece of cloth in the other, saying : 

*' I am an Englisbman, and naked I ctand here, 
Musing in m^ mind what raiment I shall wear. 
For now I wiU wear ihif, and now I will wmt mat, 
And now I will wear I cannot tell what** 

- When J was a schoolboy every body wove 

leathern breeches, which were made so tight that 
it was a good half- hour's work to get them on tiie 
first time. The maker was obU^ to assist at 
this operation: — observe, this personage is xK>t 
called a tailor, but a maker of breechesj-^^lors 
are considered as an inferior class, and never med- 
dle with leather. When a gentleman was in la- 
bour of a new pair of leathern breeches, aH his 
strength was required to force himself into tbeniy 
and all the assistant operators to draw them on : 
when it was neariy accomplished, the maker pot 
his hands between the patient's legs, closed them, 
and bade him sit on them like a saddle, and 
kick out one leg at a time as if swimming. They 
could not be buttoned without the help of an in- 
strument Of course they fitted like another 
skin ; but wo to him who was caught in the rain 
in them !— It was hke plucking a skin off to get 
out of them. 

The shoes — I am not going back beyond a 
score of years in any of these instances — were 
made to a point in our unnatural method ; they 
were then rounded, then squared, lastly made 
right and left like gloves, to fit the feet At one 
time the waistcoat was so long as to maks the 
wearer seem all body ; at another time so ihort 
that he was all limbs. The skirts of the coat 
were now cut away, so as almost to leave all be- 
hind bare as a baboon, and now broo^t forward 
to meet over the thigh like a petticoat Now the 
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cape was laid flat upon the shoulders, now it 
stood up straight and etifi* like an implement of 
torture, now was rounded ofTlike a cable. For- 
merly the balf>boot was laced : the first improve- 
ment was to draw it on like a whole boot ; it was 
then discovered that a band at the back was betp 
ter than a seam, and that a silken tassel in front 
^nrould be highly omamental,and nodoubtof essen- 
tial use. By this time the half-boot was grown 
to the size of the whole one. The A.ustrian8, as they 
irere called, yielded to the Hessians, which having 
the seams on each side instead of down the 
back, were more expensive, and therefore more 
iashionable. Then came an invention for wrink- 
ling the leather upon the instep into round folds, 
mrhich were of singular utility in retaining the 
dirt and baffling the shoe-black. Al length a su- 
perior genius having ariseii among boot-makers, 
the wheel went completely round; and at tliis 
present time every body must be seen in a pcur of 
whole-boots of this great man^s making. 

''Almost all new fashions oflend me," says 
Fe3rjoo, " except those which either drcumscribe 
expense or add to decency." 1 am afraid that 
those reasons are practically reversed in England, 
and that fashions are followed with avidity in pro- 
portion as they are extravagant and indecorous, 
to use the lightest tenn. The most absurd mode 
which I hare yet heard of was that of oiling the 
coat and cold pressing it : this gave its high gloss, 
but every particle of dust adhered to it ; and afler 
it had been twice or thrice worn, it was un6t to 
be seen. This folly, which is of but very late 
date, was too extravagant to last, and never i 
believe extended into the «ourtlry. I asked my 
tailor one day, who is a sensible man in his way, 
who invented the fashions. "Whjiy sir," said 
be, ** 1 believe it is the young gentlemen who 
wtdk in Bond-street They come to me, and 
give me orders for a new cut ; and perhaps it takes, 
and perhaps it does not It is all fancy, you know, 
sir." This street serves as the Prado or Alame- ' 
da for all the fops of rank ; and happy is he who 
gets the start in a new cut, in the fall of a cape, 
Sie shape of a sleeve, or the pattern of a button. 
This emulation produces many abortive attempts, 
and it is arousing to see the innovations which 
are daily hazarded, without ever attaining to the 
dignity of a fashion. 

Colour as well as shape is an affair of fashion- 
able legislation. Language is no where so im- 
perfect as in defining colours : but if philosophi- 
cal language be deficient here, the creative genius 
of fashion is never at a loss for terms. What 
think yon of the Emperor's eyes, of the Mud of 
Paris, and Le ioitpir iUn^ffi, — the sigh supprest? 
These I presume were exotic flowers of phraseo- 
lo^, imported for the use of the ladies ; it is, how- 
ever, of as much importance to man, as to woman, 
that he should appear in the prevailing colour. 
My tailor tells me I must have pantaloons of a 
reddish cast; ''all on the reds now, sir!" and 



reddish accordingly they are, in due conformity 
to his prescription. It is even regulated whether 
the coat shall be worn open or buttoned j and if 
buttoned, whether by one button or two, and by 
which. Sometimes a cane is to be carried in the 
hand, sometimes a club, sometimes a common 
twig ; at present the more deformed and crook- 
ed in its growth the better. At one time every 
man walked the streets with his hands in his coat 
pocket The length of the neck- kerchief, the 
shape, the mode of tying it, must all be in the 
mode. There is a professor in tlie famous Bond- 
street, who, m lessons at half a guinea, instructs 
genUemen in the art of tying their neck-kerchiefs 
in the newest and most approved style. 

The women have been more extravagant than 
the men ; to be more foolish was impossible. 
Twenty years ago the smaller the waist the more 
beautiful it was esteemed. To be shaped like a 
wasp was therefore the object of female ambiiion : 
and so tight did they lace themselves, or rather 
so tight were they laced, for it required assistant 
strength to fasten their girths, that women have 
frequently fainted from the pressure, and some 
actually perished by this monstrous kind of sui- 
cide. About this time they all wore powder; 
the hair at the sides was stuck out in stiff curis 
or rolls, tier above tier, fastened with long double 
black pins ; behind it was matted with pomatum 
into one broad flat mass, which was doubled 
back and pinned upon a cushion, against which 
the toupee was frizzed up, and the whole frosted 
over with powder, white, brown, pink, or yellow. 
This was the golden age of hair-dressers ; the 
ladies were completely dependent upon them, and 
obtiged to wait, patienUy or impatiently, for their 
turn. On important occasions, when very many 
were to be drest for the same spectacle, it was 
not unusual to submit to the operation over night, 
and sit up all night in consequence ; for to have 
lain down would have disordered the whole furni> 
ture of the upper story. The great hoop, which 
is now confined to the court, was then commonly 
worn in private parties. Besides this there were 
protuberances on the hips called bustlers, another 
behind, which was called in plain language a 
rump, and a merry thought of wire on the breast 
to. puff out the neck-kerchief like a pouting 
pigeon. Women were obliged to sip their tea 
with the comer of their mouths, and to eat side- 
ways. A yet more extraordinary costume suc- 
ceeded ; that of pads in front, to imitate what 
it must have been originally invented to con- 
ceal. 

All these fashions went like the French mo- 
narchy, and about the same time ; but when the 
ladies began to strip themselves, they did not 
know where to stop. 

And these follies travel where the science, and 
literature, and domestic improvements of the 
English never reach ! Well does Anguillesi say 
in his address to fashion : 
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Nan perehd libera e indostre 

Grande t in pace i grande io guerra, 

Or If a nni si chiara e illustre 

E la iriplice Inghilterra; 
Non perch^ del suo Newtono 

Vk quel auol faatoso e lieto^ 

£ del Grande per cui sono 

Nomi elerni Oiello e Amleto ; 
Ma pcrchd ti nacque idfea 

D* abbigliarti a loggia inglete, 

Oggidi, paaseote Dea, 

Parla ognun di quel paete. 
duindi in Delia emulazione 

Quasi Ml/lord veslir noi vcdi, 

£ I'iialiche inatrone 

Gome TaDgliche MyUdi.* 



LETTER L. 

Lady Wortley Montagu's Remarks upon CredulU 
ty.^SuperstUions of the English respecting the 
Cure of Diseases. — Sickness and Healing con- 
nected toith Superstition, — Wesley^s Primitive 
Physic — QiuicA:*.— Dr. Graham. — Tractors, — 
Magnetic Girrf/M.— Qmoz. — Q,uack Medicines, 

Ladt Mary Wortley Montagu, the beat let- 
ler writer of this or of any other country, has ac- 
counted for the extraordinary facility with which 
her countrymen are duped by the ignorant 
quacks, very truly and very ingeniously. ** The 
English,** she says, " are more easily infatuated 
than any other people by the hope of a panacea ; 
nor is there any other country in the world where 
such great fortunes are made by physicians. I 
attribute this to the foolish credulity of mankind. 
As we no longer trust in miracles and relics, jve 
run as eagerly after recipes and doctors ; and the 
money which was given three centuries ago 
for the health of the soul, is now given for the 
health of the* body, by the same sort of people j 
women and half-witted men. Cluacks are des- 
pised in countries where they have shrines and 
images." 

How much to be lamented is the perversion of 
a mind like hers, which, had it not been heretical, 
would have been so truly excellent ! She per- 
ceives I he truth ; but having been nursed up in a 
false religion, and afterwards associated with per- 
sons who had none, she does not perceive the 
whole truth, and confounds light and darkness. 
The foolish credulity of mankind !~To be with- 
out faith and hope is as unnatural a state for the 
heart, as to be without afibctiona. Man is a cre- 
dulous animal ; perhaps he has never yet been 

* Not because she is free'and industrious, great in 
peace and great in war, is triple England now so dear 
and so illustrious* among us : not because that land 
proudly rejoices in her Newton and m that great one 
oy whom Oihello and Hamlet are become immortal 
namos But because it has pleased thee, O powerful 
goddess, to aUire thyself after the English mode, — 
every one speaks of that country. Hence it is that in 
fine emulation we are seen <o clress like My-lord, and 
Italian matrons like the English My -lady .—Ta. 
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defined by a charactedstiewludi more peeolnrtj 
and exclusively dengnotes him, oertandy never by 
a nobler one : faith and hope are what the bereticy 
mean by credulity. The fact is ma the states it 
Infidelity and heresy cannot destroy the natore of 
man, but they pervert it ; they deprive him of his 
trust in Qod, and he puts it m man ; they taks 
away the stalfTof his support, and ha leans upoa 
a broken reed. 

In tl)e worst sufferings and the most immineiit 
peril, a true catholic never need despair ; such 
is the power of the saints and the infinite mercy 
of God and the most Holy Mary : but the hers- 
tics in such cases have only to despair and die. 
They have no saint to look to for every partictilar 
disease, no faith in relics to make them whole. If 
a piece of the true cross wpre brought to a dying 
Elnglishman, though its efficacy had been proved 
by a thousand miracles, he would reject it, even 
at the last gasp : such is the pride and obstiiiacj 
of heresy, and so completely does it harden the 
heart. 

There are a thousand facts to verify the remaik 
of lady Wortley. The boasted knowledge of 
England has not sunk deep ; it is like the gold- 
en surface of a lackered watch, which covers, and 
but barely covers, the base metaL The great mass 
of the people are as ignorant, and as well con- 
tented with their ignorance, as any the most illi- 
terate nation in Europe ; and even among those 
who might be expected to know better, it is as- 
tonishing how slowly information makes way to 
any practical utility. In domestic medicuie for 
instance; a defluzion.is here called a cold, and 
therefore for its name^s sake must be expelled by 
heat Oil is employed to soflen a hard cough, 
and lemon juice to cut it ; because, in English, 
sourness is synonymous with sharpness, and 
what is sharp must needs cut. But it is of su- 
perstition that I am to speak, and perverted cre- 
dulity. 

The abracadabra of the old heretics was lately 
in use as a charm for the ague ; and probably still 
is where the ague is still to bo foimd, for that dis- 
ease has almost wholly disappeared within the 
last generation. For warts there are manifold 
charms. The person who wishes to be rid of 
them takes a stick, and cuts a notch in it for every 
wart, and buries it, and as it rots the warts are 
to decay. Or he steals a pieoe of beef, and rubs 
over them, and buries it in like manner. Or 
stealing dry peas or beans, and wrapping them 
up one for each wart, he carries the parcel to a 
place where four roads meet, ahd tosses it over 
his head not looking behind to see where it falls ; 
he will lose the warts, and whoever picks them 
up will have them. But there are giflisd old wo- 
men who have only to slip a thread over these 
excrescences, or touch them wi^ saliva, and they 
dry away. 

It is a truth that we have but too many super 
stitiouB follies ; with us, however, there is always 
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» mixture of deyotioa in tliem, and the error, 
^ougkit be an error, and as such deservedly dis- 
courged, is at least pious. He who psalms a sick 
many or fancies the oil from his saint's lamp will 
heal him of all his complaints, errs on the safe 
mde. Here none of these palliations are to be 
found ; the practices have not merely no refer- 
ence to religion ; but have even the characters of 
^vitcheraft The materials for the charm must 
be stolen to render them efficacious, secrecy is 
enjoined, and it is supposed that the evil is only 
to be got rid of by traosferring it to another. In 
catholic countries, the confessor commands the 
tluef to make restitution ;~here the person wlio 
haa been robbed repairs to a witch or wizard 
to recover the loss, or learn who the criminal is, 
by means of a familiar spirit ! A Cunning Man, 
or a Cunning Woman, as they are termed, is to 
be found near every town ; and thonoh the laws 
are oocasbnally put in force against them, still it 
is a gainful trade. This is to deprive credulity of 
its proper food. 

None sufier so severely from this as they who 
are labouring under diseases ; if money is to be 
gotten, such is the spirit of trade, ne'uher the dying 
nor the dead are spared ; and quackery is carried 
to greater perfection of villany here than in any 
other part of the woHd. Sickness humbles the 
pride of man ; it forces upon him a sense of his 
own weakness, and teaches him to feel his depend- 
ence upon unseen powers ; thit, therefore, which 
makes wise men devout, make%the ignorant su- 
perstitious. Among savages the physician and 
the conjurer are always the same. The operations 
of sickness and of healing are alike mysterious, 
and hence arises the predilection of many enthu- 
siasts for quackery, and the ostentation which all 
quacks make of religion or of some extraordinary 
power in themselves. The favourite assertion 
formerly in alt countries was that of an innate gift, 
as a seventh son ; I know not on what supersti- 
tion founded, and of course augmented seven 
fold in due proportion ; if the father had been a 
seventh son also, or even the woman a seventh 
daughter, for in this case there is no Salic law. 
Another has claimed the same privilege because 
he was bom deaf and dumb, as if nature had thus 
indemnified him for the faculties of which he was 
deprived. The kings of England long since the 
schism, though the practice is now disused, have 
touched for the evil ; and used to appoint a day 
in the Gazette for publicly doing it Where this 
divine property has not been ascribed to the phy- 
sician, it has been imputed to the medicine. The 
most notorious of these worthies who flourishes at 
present calls his compoeiiion the Cordial Balm of 
Gilead, and preikces every advertisement with a 
text irom Jeremiah, " Is th^re no Balm in Gilead ; 
is there no physician there ! why then is not the 
health of the daughter of my people recovered ?" 
Thus the Arabs attribute the virtue of their balm 
to the blood of those who were slain at Beder. 



We see among ourselves but too many scandalous 
proofs of this weakness. A Cistercian historian 
assures us thai he was cured of an obstinate ill- 
ness by Uking a pill of the earth of the pit in which 
God made Adam : and at this day the rinsings of 
the cup are eagerly sought after by the sick, not- 
withstanding the prohibition of the church. 

Perhaps we are md«bied to the Jews for the vul- 
gar feeling of the divine origin of the healing art. 
They will have it that Adam had an intuitive 
knowledge of medicine, and that Solomon's Book 
of Trees, 1 Kings, iv. 33, and Herbs was written 
by inspiration. The founder of the Cluakers was 
in danger of taking to the practice of physic for a 
similar notion. He fancied that be was in the 
same state as Adam before the fall, and that the 
nature and virtues of all things were opened to 
him ; and he was at a stand, as he says, whether 
he should practise physic for the good of roan- 
kind. 

Wesley went beyond him, and published what 
he called Primitive Physic; fancying himself 
chosen to restore medicine as well as religion, and 
to prescribe both for body and soul, like St Luke. 
The greater number of his remedies are old wo- 
men's recipes, neither good nor ill: but others 
are of a more desperate nature. For a cold in 
the head he directs you to pare an orange very 
thin, roll it up inside out, and put a plug in each 
nostril : for the wind cholic, to eat parched peas ; 
for the gout, to apply a raw beefsteak to the part 
aflected ; for raving madness, to set the patient 
with his head under a great waterfall as long.as 
his strength will bear it ; and for asthma and hy- 
pochondriasis, to take an ounce of quicksilver every 
morning ! If all his prescriptions had been like 
this last, his book might have been entitled, afler 
the favourite form of the English, •* Every Man 
his own Foisoner." In generalthey are sufficient- 
ly innocent, which is fortunate, for I have select- 
ed these instances from the twenty-first edition of 
his work, and no doubt the purchasers place in it 
implicit confidence. 

Any scientific discovery is immediately seized 
by some of the numerous adventurers in this 
country, who prey upon the follies and the mi- 
series of their fellow-creatures. The roost emi- 
nent quack of the last generation was a Doctor 
Graham, who tampered with electricity in a man- 
ner too infamous to be reported; and for which 
he ought to have received the most exemplary 
public punishment This man was half mad ; and 
his madness at last, contrary to the usual process, 
got the better of his knavery. His latest method 
of practice was something violent ; it was to buiy 

his patients up to the chin in fresh mould. J- . 

saw half a score of them exhibited in this man- 
ner for a shilling : a part of the exhibition was 
to see them perform afterwards upon shoulders of 
mutton, to prove that when they rose from the 
grave they were as devouring as the grave itself. 
The operation lasted four hours ; they suffered, as 
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might be seen in their countenances, intensely 
from cold for the first two, during the third they 
grew warmer, and in the last perspired profusely, 
so that when they were taken out the mould reek- 
ed like a new dunghilL Sailors are said to have 
practised this mode of cure successfully for the 
scurvy. The doctor used sometimes to be buried 
himself for the sake of keeping his patients com- 
pany : one day when he was in this condition, 
a farmer emptied a watering-pot upon his head to 

make him grow. When J saw him, he was 

sitting up to the neck in a bath of warm mud, 
^ith his hair powdered and in full dress. As ho 
was haranguing upon the excellent state of health 
which he enjoyed from the practice of earth bath- 
ing as he called it, J asked him. Why then, 

if there was nothing the matter with him, he sat 
in the mud ? The question puzzled him. Why, 
he said, — why — it was — it was to show people 
that it did no harm,— that it was quite inno- 
cent — ^thatit was very agreeable ; and then bright- 
ening his countenance with a smile at the happi- 
ness of the thought, he added, " It gives me, sir, 
a skin as soil as the feathers of Venus's dove.** 
This man lived upon vegetables, and delighted 
in declaiming against the sin of being carnivorous, 
and the dreadful effects of making the stomach 
a grave and charnel-house for slaughtered bodies. 
Latterly he became wholly an enthusiast, would 
madden himself with ether, run out into the 
streets, and strip himself to clothe the first beggar 
whom he met 

G^alvanism, like electricity, was no sooner disco- 
vered than it was applied to purposes of quack- 
ery. The credit of this is due to America ; and it 
must be admitted that the inventor has the ho- 
nour of having levied a heavier tax upon credulity 
than any of his predecessors ever dared attempt ; 
in this respect he is the Mr. Pitt of his profession. 
For two pieces of base metal not longer than the 
little finger, and not larger than a nail, he is mo- 
dest enough to charge five guineas. These trac- 
tors, as they are called, are to cure all sores, swell- 
ings, bums, toothach, &c. &c., and that the pur- 
chaser may beware of counterfeits, which ts the 
advice always given by this worshipful fraternity, 
a portrait of the tractor is engraved upon his hand- 
bills, both a front view and a back one, accom- 
panied with a striking likeness of the leathern 
case in which they are contained. Many cures 
have certainly been performed by them, and how 
these cures are performed has been as certainly 
exemplified by some very ingenious experiments 
which were made at Bath and Bristol. Pieces of 
wood, and others of common iron, shaped and 
coloured like the tractors, were tried there upon 
some paralytic patients in the Infirmary. The 
mode of operating consists in nothing more than 
in gently stroking the part afiected with the point 
of the instrument, and so, according to the theory, 
conducting ofi*'into the atmosphere the galvanic 
matter of pain ! It if i mpossiblo that where there 
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is no sore this can give any pain whatever, yet 
the patients were in agonies. One of them de- 
clared that he had soiiered less when pieces of 
the bone of his leg had been cut out, and they 
were actually enabled to move limbs which beforo 
were dead with palsy. — ^False relics have wrou^it 
true miracles. 

Another gentleman quacks with oxygen, and 
recommends what he calls vital wine as a cure 
for all diseases. Vital wine must be admitted to 
be something extraordinary ; but what is that to 
a people for whom solar and lunar tinctures have 
been prepared ! Another has risen froma trav^ 
ling cart to the luxuries of a chariot by selling 
magnetic girdles; his theory is, that the magnetic, 
virtue attracts the iron in the blood, and makes 
the little red globules revolve faster, each upon its 
own axis, in the rapidity and regularity of which 
revolutions health consists ; and this he proves 
to the people by showing them how a needle is 
set in motion by his girdles. But magnetism baa 
been made the basis of a far more portentoua 
quackery ; which is in all its parts so extraordi- 
nary that it merits a full account, not merely in a 
picture of England, but also in the history of the 
century which has just expired. My next shall 
develope this at length. 

The reason why these scoundrels succeed to 
so much greater an extent in England than in any 
other country, is because they are enabled to 
make themselves so generally known bymeand 
oftlienewspaper^; and, in consequence of the 
great internal commerce, to have their agents 
every where, and thus do as much mischief 
every where as if the Devil had endowed them 
with a portion of his own ubiquity. Not only do 
the London papers find their way over the whole 
kingdom, but every considerable town in the 
province has one or more of its own, and in these 
they insert their long advertisements with an end- 
less perseverance which must attractrnotice, and 
make them and their medicines talked o£ How 
efiectually this may be done, I can illustrate by 
an odd anecdote. Some twelve or fifleen yeais 
ago a wager was laid between two persons in 
London, that the one would in the course of a 
few weeks make any nonsensical word which the 
other should choose to invent a general subject of 
conversation. Accordingly be employed people 
to write in chalk upon all the walls in London 
the word Quo*. Every body saw this word 
wherever tliey went staring them in the face, and 
nobody could divine its meaning. The news- 
papers noticed it, — ^What can it be? was the 
general cry, and the man won his wager. 

Upon this system the quacks persist in adver- 
tisingat an enormous expense, for which, however, 
they receive ample interest ; and which, mdeed, 
they do not always honestly pay. Part of their 
scheme is to advertise in newspapers newly set 
up, and which therefore insert tlieir notices at an 
under price; and one fellow, when he was a|qplH 
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ed to for payment, refused, saying that his clerk 
had ordered the insertion without his knowledge* 
To go to law with him, would have been a reme- 
dy worse than the disease. 

*' El vencido, vencido, 
Y el venccdor perdido,"* 

is true here ab well as in other countries. 

These wretches know the sufferings and the 
hopes of mankind, and they mock the one and 
aggravate the other. They who sufflr, listen 
gladly to any thing that promises relief; and 
these men insert such cases of miraculous cures, 
signed and swora to, and attested, that they who 
do not understand how oden the recovery may 
be real and the cure imaginary, — the fact true 
and the application false,— yield to the weight of 
human testimony, and have faith to the destruc- 
tion of their bodies, though they will have none 
to the salvation of their souls. 

Attestations to these cases are procured in 
many ways. A Cluack of the first water for a 
long time sent his prescriptions to the shop of 
some druggist of great respectability. After 
some months he called there in his carriage, and 
introduced himself, saying that they must often 
have seen his name, and that he now came to 
complain of them, for unintentiorially doing him 
very serious mischief. " Gentlemen," said he, 
"you charge your drugs too low. As medical men 
yourselves, you mhst know how much depends 
upon faith, and people have no faith in what is 
cheap, — they will not believe that any thing can do 
them good unless they pay smartly for it. I must 
beg you to raise your prices, and raise them high 
too, double and treble what they now are at least, 
—or I really must send my patients elsewhere." 
This .was strange, and what they were requested 
to do was not after the ordinary custom of fair 
trading ; — but as it did not appear that there 
could be any other advantage resulting to him 
from it than what he had stated, they at last pro- 
mised to do as he desired. This visit led to fur- 
ther acquaintance! and after another long inter- 
val, they were persuaded one day to dine with 
their friend the Doctor. During dinner the ser- 
vant announced that a person from the country 
wished to see ihe Doctor, and thank him for hav- 
ing cured him. " Oh," said he, "dont you know 
that I am engaged ? These people wear roe out 
of my life ; Give the good man something to eat 
and drink, tell him 1 am very glad he is got 
well, and send him away." The servant came 
in again, — ** Sir, he will not go, — he^ys it is a 
most w*onderful cure, — that you have raised him 
from the dead, and he cannot be happy till ho has 
seen you and thanked you himself. He is come 
a long way from the country, sir." " Gentlemen," 
said the Doctor, "you see how it is. I do not 
know how to get rid of him, unless you will have 
the goodness to allow him just to come in, and 

* Ho who loses, k»es, and be who wins is ruined. 
— Ta. 



then he will be satisfied and let us alone. This 
is the way I am plagued !" In came the country- 
man, and began to bless the Doctor as the means 
under God of snatching him from the grave ; and 
offered him money tied up in a Icutliern bag, say- 
ing it was all the compensation ho could moke ; 
but if it were ten times as much it would be too 
little,— the Doctor crying " Well, well, my friend, 
I am glad to see you so well," and refusing to 
take the money. Still the man persisted, and 
would tell the company his caSe,— he could not 
in conscience be easy if he did not,— and he be- 
gan to tell a long story, which the Doctor first at^ 
tempted to stop, and then aifcctcd not to listen to, 
— till at length^by little and little he began to oive 
ear to it, and seemed greatly interested before lie 
had done, and interrupted him witli questions. At 
last he called for pen and ink, saying — " TJiis is 
so very extraordinary a case that I must not lose 
it ;" and making the man repeat it as he wrote, 
frequently said to his visiters, " Gentlemen, 1 beg 
you will take notice of this : it is a very remark- 
able case ;" and when he had finished writing it, 
he said to them, *^ you have heard the good man^s 
story, and ( am sure can havo no objection to 
subscribe your names as witnesses." The trick 
was apparent, and they begged leave to decline 
appearing upon the occasion. "Why, gentle- 
men," said he, " you and 1 had better continue 
friends. You must be sensible that I have been 
the means of putting very great and unusual pro- 
fits into your hands, ond you will not surely re- 
fuse mc so trifling a return as that of attesting a 
case which you have heard from the man himself, 
andean have no doubt about!" There was no 
remedy; they were caught, felt themselves in 
his power, and were obliged to submit to the mor- 
tification of seeing themselves odvertiscd as wit- 
nesses to a cure which they k new to be a juggle. 

This same man once practised a similar trick 
in such a way that the wit almost atonoe for the 
roguery. Some young men of fashion thought it 
would be a good joke to get him to dinner and 
make him drunk, and one of them invited him for 
this purpose. The Doctor went, and left bis 
friend the countryman to follow him and find liim 
out : of course it was still better sport to them to 
hear the case. But the next morning it appeared 
in the newspapers with the names of tlie whole 
party to attest it 

Government gives on indirect sort of sanction 
to these worst of all impostors. They enter the 
receipt of their medicines as a discovery, and for 
the payment of about 100/. sterling, tukc out a 
privilege, which is here called a patent^ prohibit- 
ing all other persons from compounding titc same ; 
then they announce their discoveries as by the 
king's authority, and thus the ignorant arc deceiv- 
ed. The Scotch* universities also sell them do- 

♦ Don Manuel should have Saul some ofllic Scofch 
imiversiiivs, and not have involved Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ill the censure*— Th. 
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greesin medidne without the slightest examinap* 
tion, — ^this trade in degrees being thoir main sup- 
port, — and they are legally as true Doctors in 
medicine as the best of the profession.' This in- 
famous practice might soon be put a stop to. 
Their medicines may be classed under three 
heads : they are either such as can do no good, 
but produce immediate exhilaration, because they 
contain either laudanum or spirits, or they are 
well-known dru^ given in stronger doses than 
usual, so as to be sure of producing immediate 
good at the probable chance of occasioning afler 
mischief; or they are more rarely new medicines 
introduced before the regular practitioners will 
venture to employ them. In this way arsenic 
wasSrst employed. The famous fever powder 
of Dr. James is of this description : he knew it 
would be adopted in general practice, and, to se- 
cure the profits to his representatives afler the 
term of his privilege should have expired; had re- 
course to means which cannot be justified. Every 
person upon takingout a patent is obliged to spe- 
cify upon oath the particular discovery on which 
he grounds his claim to it He entered a false 
receipt: so that, though the ingreditints have 
been since detected by analysis, still the exact 
prt>portion8 and the method of preparation are 
supposed to be known only to those who have suc- 
ceeded to his rights, and who in consequence still 
derive an ample income from the success of this 
artifice. 

There is yet another mystery of iniquity to be 
revealed. Some of the rascals w ho practise much 
in a particular branch of their art are connected 
with gamblers. They get intimate with their 
young moneyed patients, and, as (hey keep splen- 
did houses, invite them to grand entertainments, 
where part of the gang are ready to meet them, 
and when the wine is done with, the dice are pro- 
duced. 



Jheount of^imal MagneHsnu 

I SHALL devote this letter to a full account of 
the theory of Animal Magnetism, which was put 
a stop to in France by the joint authority of the 
church and state ; but had its fair career in Eng- 
land. The lectures of Mainauduc, who was the 
teacher in this country, were published, and from 
them I have drawn this detail ; 

Leggilo,* che meno 
Lef gerlo a to, che a me acriTerlo costa« 

According to this new system of physics, the 
earth, its atmosphere, and all their productions are 

♦ Read it ; for it will cost you less to read it than it 
did »e to write it.— Ta. | 
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only one, and each is but a sepazate portion c^^iie 
whole, occasionally produced and received back 
inlo itself for the purpose of maintaining a con- 
tinual and regular rotation of animate and ioani- 
male substances. An universal conoexion sab- 
sists between every particle and mass of particles 
of this whole, whether they be comprehended un- 
der the title of solids or fluids ; or distinguisbed 
by the particular appellation of men, beasts^ 
birds, fish, trees, plants, or herbs; all are par- 
ticles of tlie same original mass, and are in peiv 
pctual cycle, employed in the work of forming 
feeding, decomposing, and again re-forming bodies 
or masses. A regular atUnchmeot universally 
exists between all particles of a similar nature 
throughout the whole ; and all forms composed 
in and of any medium of particles, must be in- 
fluenced by whatever effects that medium or sets 
its particles in motion ; so that every form in the 
earth and atmosphere, must receive and partake 
of every impulse received by the general me- 
dium of atoms, in which, and of which, they are 
formed. 

All forms are subject to one general law ; ac- 
tion and reaction produce heat, some of their 
constituent atoms are rendered fluid by heat and 
form streams, and convey into the form atoms for 
its increase and nourishment ; this is called com- 
position by vegetation and circulation. Circula- 
tion not only brings in particles for growth and 
nourishment but it also carries ofi* the useless 
ones. The passages through which these par- 
ticles pass in and out, are called pores. By a pore 
we are to understand a space formed between 
every two solid atoms in the whole vegetating 
world, by the liquefaction of the atom, wfaicb, 
when solid, filled up that space. As circulpLtion, 
vegetation, and consequently animal life arise 
from the formation of pores, so the destruction of 
them must terminate every process of animal ex- 
istence, and each partial derangement of porosity 
induces insipient destruction of the form or what 
is called disease. 

By the process of circulation atoms of various 
kinds are carried in, deposited, and thrown out 
of each part of every form ; and every form is 
surrounded and protected by an atmosphere pe- 
culiar to itself, composed of these particles of 
circulating fluids, and analogous to the general 
atmosphere of the earth. This is the general at- 
mosphere of the form. The solid parts of the 
body throw off in the same manner their useless 
particles, but these pass oflTand become blended 
with those of the general atmosphere of the eartb. 
These are called the emanations of the form. 
Thus then earth and atmosphere are one whole, 
of which every form is but a part ; the whole and 
all its parts are subject to the same laws, and are 
supported by action ; action produces reaction : 
action and reaction produce heat ; heat produces 
fluidity ; fluidity produces pores ; pores produce 
circuktioti ; circulatioa produces vegetation f 
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YegetadoQ produces fonns : forms are compoeed of 
solids and fluids ; solids produce emanations; fluids 
produce atmospheres ; atmospheres and emana- 
tions produce partial decomposition ; total decom- 
position is death ; death and decomposition return 
the atoms to the general mass of re> production. 

The whole vegetating system is comprised in 
miniature in man. He is composed of pipes be- 
yond conception numerous, and formed of par- 
ticles between which the most minute porosity 
admits, in every direction, the passage of atoms 
and fluids. The immense quantity of air which 
is continually passing in and out through every 
part and pore of the body, carries in with it such 
atoms as may become mixed with the general at- 
mosphere, and these must either pass out again 
or stop in their passage. If they should be of a 
hurtful nature, they injure the parts through which 
they pass or in which they stop ; if, on the con- 
trary, they should be healthy and natural, they 
contribute to health and nourishment Butchers, 
publicans, cooks, living in an atmosphere of nutri- 
tious substances, generally become corpulent, 
though they have slender appetites; painters, 
plumbers, dyers, and those who are employed in 
atmospheres of pernicious substances, become 
gradually diseased, and frequently lose the use of 
their limbs long before decomposition takes place 
for their relief. 

Hence it appears that the free circulation of 
healing atoms through the whole form is neces- 
sary, and that obstructions of its porosity, or stop- 
page of its circulating particles, must occasion de- 
rangement in the system and be followed by dis- 
ease. To obviate this evil, innumerable conduct- 
ors are placed in the body, adapted by their 
extreme sensibility to convey information of every 
impression to the sensorium ; which, according to 
the nature of the impression or the injury receiv- 
ed, agitates, shakes, or contracts tiie form to 
thrust forth the oflending cause. This is Nature's 
established mode of cure, and the efficacy of the 
exertion depends on the strength of the system ; 
but these salutary eflbrts have been mistaken for 
disease. 

As every impression is received through one 
medium disposed over the whole form for that pur- 
pose, it may be asserted that there is but one 
sense, and that all these impressions are only di- 
visions of the sense of feeling. The accuracy of 
any of these divisions depends on the health of 
the nervous system in general. This nervous or 
conducting system is only a portion of a much 
greater one, similai^in its nature but far more ex- 
tensive in its employment 

There are in the general atmosphere innumer- 
able strings of its component atoms : the business 
of these stiangs is to receive and convey, from 
^ and tlirough every part of the atmosphere, of the 
earth, and of their inhabitants, whatever impulses 
they receive. These conductors are to be called 
atmospherical nerves ; the nerves of the human 



body connected with theM, or rather are a pert 
of them. 

This is elucidated by the pbenoroena of sound. 
Theorists agree that sound is produced in a beU 
by the tremulous motion of its component atom% 
which alternately change its shape from round to 
oval a miUion times in one instant ; as is proved 
by horizontally introducing a bar into the aperture, 
which counteracting one of the oontractionB, the 
bell splits. The conveyance of sound they ae* 
count for, by saying that the atoms of the atmo- 
sphere are displaced by the alternate contraction! 
of the bell. Place a lighted candle near the bell, 
and this theory is overthrown : if the general at* 
mosphere b agitated, wind must result ; but the 
flame of the candle remains steady. Let ns sub- 
stitute the true process. 

Every impression in nature has its own pecu- 
liar set of conductors ; and no two sets interfere 
with, or impede each other. The stroke of the 
bell afiects the nearest atom of the nerves of sound, 
and runs along them in every direction. Human 
nerves are continuations of the atmospherical ; all 
animated beings being only as warts or excre- 
scences, which have sprung up amidst these at- 
mospherical nerves, and are permeated by them 
in every direction. The atmospherical nerves of 
sound are parts of the auditory nerves in man ; 
the atmospherical nerves of light are continued 
through man to form his optic nerves ; and thus 
the auditory and optic nerves of one man are the 
auditory and optic nerves of every animated being 
in the universe : because all are branches sent off* 
from the same great tree in the parent earth and 
atmosphere. 

It may be asked, what prevents the derange- 
ment of these innumerable strings, when the at- 
mosphere is violently agitated? Aerial nerves 
are Uke those of animated bodies composed of 
atoms, but tlie atoms are in looser contact When 
a ray of sunshine comes through the hole in a 
window-shutter, the atoms are visible, and the 
hand may pass through them ; but they instantly 
resume their situations by their attractive connec- 
tion. 

Every inaninuite substance is attached to its 
similar; all animate and inanimate substances 
are attached to each other by eveiy similar part 
in each of their compositions ; all animate beings 
are attached to each other by every similar atom 
in their respective forms, and all these attach- 
ments are formed by atmospherical nerves. , If 
two musical instruments perfectly in uniqpn be 
placed one at each end of the same apartment, 
whatever note is struck upon the one will be re- 
peated by the other. Martial music may be heard 
by a whole army in the field : each note has its 
peculiar conductor in the general atmosphere, and 
each ear must be connected with the atmospher- 
ical conductor of each note ; so that every note 
has not only its separate conductor in the atmo- 
I sphere, but also its separate conductor in erery^ 
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ear; We hare got thnmgh the hypothesis, now 
to the application. 

The mind is the arbitrator over the booee, the 
muscles, the nerves, and the body in general ; and 
is that something which the anatomist's knife can 
neither dissect, discover, nor destroy. But to de- 
fine what that something is, we must apply to the 
words of our Saviour,—" It is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you;*' the decisions, adoptions, and commands of 
this spirit are man's volition ; but we are not ac- 
customed to investigate the means by which voh- 
tion is exerted, nor to seek for the privilege of im- 
proving it beyond the common necessary avoca- 
tions of life. Yet, if it be properly sought for, a 
power of volition may be called forth in man in a 
far more exalted degree than what he now exerts ; 
a power subordinate to a far superior one, by whom 
it is portioned out to individuals according to the 
purposes for which they exert it, and which is par- 
tially or totally recalled when neglected or abused. 
The accomplishment of any purpose of the will de- 
pends physically on the length of time required for 
itB performance, and on the undisturbed continu- 
ance of the act of volition during that time. The 
least interruption, or the change of the will to any 
other subject before the first intention is aocom- 
plished, totally destroys the influence. This 
axiom is unalterable in this new science of heal- 
ing, that to produce salutary effects the suggestion 
must be pure and moral, the attention steadily 
determined, the intention single and fixed, and 
volition vigorously exerted, continuing unvaried 
and unrelaxed either till the purpose is effected 
or relinquished. 

On the pretensions to inspiration which are im- 
plied here, I shall remark elsewhere, nor will I 
interrupt the account with any comments upon 
the impudent hypocrisy with which it is seasoned 
to the public taste. To proceed then ; — the at- 
mospherical part of the human body is capable of 
contraction, of distention, and of direction ; it may 
be attracted from, or distended to, any unlimited 
distance ; and may be so directed as to penetrate 
any other form in nature. 

The rejected atoms from the fluid, and emana- 
tions from the solid parts of bodies, when rightly 
understood, are the only and unerring criterion 
by which the obstructions and diseases of each 
part can be ascertained; and when judiciously 
employed, they become material instruments for 
the. removal of every malady. They are subject 
to the influence of volition; and may be forced 
out of their natural course, or attracted into the 
pores of the operator ; and the human body, which 
in many respects resembles a sponge, is adapted 
to receive such emanations and atmospheres as a 
skilful practitioner may propel into any part of it, 
and to afibrd them a free passage wherever he 
directs them. The countless number of univer- 
sal nerves which combine with, and are regular 
contimiatbns of, those similar conductors oidled 
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nerves in animal forms, are subject to the influ- 
ence of man's spiritual volition, and are afiected 
or influenced if we strike one or more of them 
with the atoms which are continually flowing 
from us ; that affection is conveyed on to such 
parts of the body as.those conductors are attach- 
ed to, and the nature and degree of the impulse 
will be according to the nature of the intention 
and the energy of the volition. 

To determine the situation, nature, and extent 
of derangement or disease, recourse must be had 
to the atoms which proceed from the patient ; for 
the rejected atoms resemble, in their healthy or 
diseased qualities, the parts from which they pass. 
These particles of matter are so immediatdy 
subject to the influence of combined spiritual 
volition, that the established system by which 
they are mixed with the universal medium gives 
way during our exertion, and they follow the 
course which we prescribe ; and whatever may 
be the direction or medium through which we 
propel them, they remain unalterably the same, 
and continue passive and unchanged either by 
distance, direction, or contract, until we withdraw 
that influence and discharge them from oar 
servic& 

To judge of the state of the part from whence 
these atoms proceed, they roust be attracted to 
some part of the examiner's body, and mUst 
strike his nerves ; this process is called receiving 
impressions or sensations from the patient Every 
substance in nature will afford some impression 
to that part of bis body which the experienced 
examiner opposes to receive it, but profes- 
sors usually prefer the hands and especially 
the fingers. The roots of the nails most com- 
monly announce the first impressions, because 
the cuticle is thinnest in that part, and the pungent 
emanations more readily arrive at the nerves. 
No part, perhaps, of this astonishing sciencje, 
s^ys the lecturer, creates more jealousy among 
students than thdr susceptibility of sensations. 
Some enjoy that privilege to a great degree oC 
accuracy, even at the first essay, whilst others 
are in pursuit of it for months. This difiercnce 
is at first constitutional ; but when the science 
has produced a proper influence on the mind and 
morals, the impressions insensibly grow into ac- 
curacy. It sometimes happens that they whoare 
most susceptible at first, become totally deprived 
of that blessing until they approve themselves 
more worthy servants. It is essentially neces- 
sary to render the process of recehrilig the atoons 
emitted from every object familiar ; this will be 
efiectcd by habitually seeking for them. For 
this purpose students should frequently receive 
the emanations from salt, sugar, water, fire, and 
in short from every substance which occi|vb ; by 
this means they soon become expert 

There are two modes of examination ; the first 
is that which should accurately be attended, to by 
aewly initiated students, as it afllbrds a catalogue 
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of sensatioiis which become a regular standard 
to judge of all diseases by, and to reduce exami- 
nation to accuracy and perfection. This mode 
consists in opposing one or both hands towards 
the patient The examiner should sit or stand 
in an easy position, cautiously avoiding all pres- 
sure on his body or arms, lest he should suspect 
the impressions to proceed from that cause rather 
than from the disease. He should fix on some 
particular part of the patient, external or internal ; 
then turning the backs of his hands, he must 
vigorously and steadily command the emanations 
and atmospheres, which pass from that part to 
strike his hands, and he must closely attend to 
whatever impressions are produced on them. He 
must not permit his attention to wander from the 
object : if he should, his labour is entirely lost. 
To render the process more steady, the eyes of 
the examiner should be fixed on the part to which 
he is attending with the unvaried intent of direct- 
ing the effluent atoms towards his hands; it 
migh^naturally be supposed that his eyes should 
be open, but is better they were shut, as all ex- 
traneous objects are by that means excluded, and 
the porosity of the eyelids removes the idea of 
impediment. It is perfectly immaterial what may 
be the distance between the examiner and! the 
patient ; the process and the impressions will be 
exactly the same, provided he calls forth in him- 
self the requisite exertion. 

The second mode of examination is by oppos- 
ing the whole body to that of the patient. In tliis, 
the operator must not seek to know where the 
patient is, but recollecting that all human beings 
are connected to each other by innumerable at- 
mospherical nerves, and that the whole medium 
in which they are placed is composed of loose 
atoms, he must fix his attention on the patient as 
if be stood before him. Thus situated, he must 
vigorously exert his power to attract all tho ema- 
nations and atmospheres proceeding from the p^ 
tient to himself. The atoms then which proceed 
from each particular part of the patient run to the 
same parts of the examiner, who feels in every 
part of hie own person whatever the patient feels 
in his, only in a less degree, but always sufllicient- 
ly to enable him to describe the feelings of the 
patient, and to ascertain the very spot in which 
the derangement exists, and tho consequences 
resulting from it If the examiner's attention is 
directed only to one particular viscus, that same 
▼iscus alone will receive information in himself; 
but if it be generally directed, every .part of his 
body will give an account of its own proceedings. 
It is to be remarked, that undiseased parts will 
not convey any remarkable impression to the ex- 
aminer, as nothing results from health but gentle, 
soft, equable heat 
i The modaof healing is termed Treating ; — it is 
a process made use of by the operator to create, 
if partially obliterated, or to uicroase if become 
ianguid, the natural action and re-actioo in any 



part of the body ; and to assist nature by imitat- 
ing and re-establishing her own law, when she is 
become inadequate to tlic task. This process is 
the opposite to the last ; in tliat the examiner at- 
tracted the atoms from the patient to himself, but 
in this ho must propel tho atoms from himself to 
the patient By a steady exertion of compound 
volition we have it in our power to propel the par- 
ticles which emanate from our own body, against 
and into whatever part of any otlicr form we fix 
our intention upon, and can force them in any di- 
rection and to any distance. Thus by a continu- 
ed and regular succession of particles, directed 
vigorously in a rapid stream against those atoms 
which are stopt in their passage and accumulated 
into a heap, we break down the impediments, 
push off those atoms which we detach, direct them 
into the circulating currents for evacuation, and 
save the system from all tho evil consequences 
which its impeded functions were occasioning. 
This is like throwing handfuls of shot at a heap 
of sand in a rivulet, which, as the grains of sand 
are separated from each other, washes them along 
before it As all obstructions are not equally 
hard or compact, they are not all destroyed with 
the same facility. A single look will oflen prove 
sufficient for a recent accumulation of particles ; 
for an accidental contraction or sudden disten- 
tion ; whereas those of a long standing and of a 
more serious nature demand frequent, long, and 
judiciously varied treatment 

The general process of treatment is an influence 
of mind over organisKcd matter, in which organiz- 
ed matter is the occasional instrument The 
mind should be able to perform this work without 
any particular motions of the body or of its ex- 
tremities. But, says the ^professor, inexperience 
and the frequent disturbances which occur to di- 
vert the attention, induce us to adopt some mode 
of action; the constant repetition of which may 
attract, rouse, or recall the mind to its subject, 
when it becomes languid or diverted from its em- 
ployment Hence, be adds, we generally employ 
our hands in the act of treating ; and write, as it 
were, our various intentions on each part of the 
motions we make towards it ; or, in fact, we trace 
on the diseased part with our current of ema- 
nations the various curative intentions of our mind 
or spirit 

The pathology is soon explained. The im- 
pressions produced upon the fingers of the exam- 
iner by the stone, will be heaviness, indolence, 
and cold. Burns and scalds produces heavy dull 
pricking at first ; when inflammation has taken 
place, great heat and sharp pricking, but indolent 
numbness from the centre. Rheumatic headach 
occasions pricking, numbness and creeping or 
vermicular motion, heat if the patient be strong, 
cold if he be relaxed. Inflammation caused by 
confined wind produces intense heat, pricking 
and creeping ; the heat is occasioned by the in- 
flammation, the pricking by the wind, acting 
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against the obstructed pores, and the creeping by 
the motion of the wind from one part to another. 
Pus communicates to the hand of the examiner 
such a feeling of sodness as we should expect from 
dipping the hand in it, but combined with prick- 
ing, from the motion which the wind contained 
in it makes in its endeavours to escape. Diseased 
lungs make ths fingers feel as if dough had been 
permitted to dry on them, this is called clumsy 
stiflfness. Pleiuisy occasions creeping, heat, and 
pricking: deafness; resistance and numbness. 
Contracted nerves announce themselves to the 
examiner by a pressure round his fingers, as if a 
string was tightly bound round them; cases of 
a relaxed habit by a lengthened debilitated sensa^ 
tion, diseased spleen, or ovaries, by a spinning in 
the finger ends, as if something were twirling 
about in them. The impression which scrofula 
produces upon the practitioner, is curious and ex- 
traordinary : at every motion which he makes, 
the joints of his fingers, wrists, elbows and should- 
ers crack. Worms excite creeping and pinching ; 
bruises, heaviness in the hands and numbness in 
the fingers. 

The Modus Operandi must now be exemplifi- 
ed ; premising, according to the professor's words, 
that the operator's own emanations become for 
him invisible fingers, which penetrate the pores 
and are to be considered as the natural and only 
ingredient which are or can be adapted to the re> 
raoval of nervous or any other afiections of the 
body. 

Instead therefore of lithotomy the stone may 
thus be cured without danger or pain. This in- 
visible power must be applied to the juices which 
circulate in the vicinity of the stone ; and they 
must be conducted to the stone and applied to its 
surface, that the stone may be soaked in them for 
the purpose of dissolving the gum which makes 
the particles of sand cohere. If the hands are 
employed in this process, the mind must conceive 
that the streams of atoms, which continually rush 
forth from the fingers, are continued on; and 
lengthened out into long invisible fingers which 
become continuations of our natural 'ones ; and 
which, being composed of minute particles, are 
perfectly adapted to pass through the pores of 
another form ; and to be applied, as we should 
apply our \n8ible fingers, to the very part on which 
it is intended to act The last process is action : 
by striking those very emanating particles that 
constitute that invisible elongation of the part of 
our own body which it is intended to employ, 
whether it be the hand, the eye, or any other part 
— by striking them forcibly in constant and rapid 
successioit against the stone, the particles of sand 
having been rendered less tenacious by the soak^ 
ing, loosen and fall apart, and are washed out of 
the body by the natural evacuation. 

One instance more will suffice. In cases of in- 
digestion, the sensations produced by the ropy 
humour in the stomach are a thick eummy feel 
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on the fingers ; and whan they are gently inoTed 
they meet with a slight degree of resistance 
To judge of the depth of this slimy humour, the 
fingers must be perpendicularly dipt in it to the 
bottom of the stomach ; the consequence will be 
the impression of a circular Une, as if a stnng ear- 
rounded each finger, marking tlie depth to which 
they had sunk. Now, to remove this derange- 
ment, the coat of the stomach must be cleared, 
which is done by the invisible fingers scraping ail 
the internal sur&ce. 

You have here the whole sum and substance 
of a secret, for which a hundred guineas were 
originally paid by aspirants, and which was after- 
wards pubUshed at five guineas, by subscription. 
The list of subscribers contains the names of 
some nobles, and of one bishop ; but it is shorty 
and for that reason, I suppose, the second and 
third parts, which were to contain new systems 
of Inatomy and midwifery, as improved by this 
new science, were never published. 

It follows incontrovertibly from the pridBipIee 
which have been advanced, that as the practition- 
ers in this art heal diseases, so they can commu- 
nicate them ; that they can give the itch by shak- 
ing with invisible hands, and send a fit of the 
gout Jo any person whom they are disposed to 
oblige. The Indian jongleurs, who, like these 
English impostors, afiect to feel the same pain as 
the patient, lay claim to this power ; but it did not 
answer the purposes of imposture hero, to pretend 
to a power of doing mischieC 



LETTER Ln. 

Blatphemovs amelusUm of M<tinm»due*$ Ltdwre$ — 
The Effects which he produced expUdned. — Du- 
appearance of the Impo$turt, 

The conclusion of the extraordinary book firom 
whence I have condensed the summary of this 
prodigious quackery, is even more extraordinary 
and more daring than the quackery itself. It 
may be transcribed without ofience to rehgion, 
for every catholic will regard its atrocious impiety 
with due abhorrence. 

** I flatter myself," says this man, at the dose 
of his lectures, " you are now convinced that this 
science is of too exalted a nature to be trifled with, 
or despised; and I fondly hope that even the 
superficial specimen which you have tUhs iar re- 
ceived, has given you room to suppose it not a 
human device held out for the sportive gratifica- 
tion of the idle moment, but a divine* call from 
the aflcctionate creating Parent, inviting his re- 
bellious children by every persuasive, by every 
tender motive, to renounce the destrupUve allure- 
raents of earthly influence : and to perform the 
duties which he sent his Beloved Son inta the 
world to inculcate, as the only and aflectual oon- 
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didons on wbich the deluded spirit in man shoold 
escape future punishment The apostles rec«iy- 
ed ajid accepted of those terms ; disciples out of 
number embraced the doctrine ; and by example, 
by discourse, and by cures, influenced the minds 
of the unthinking multitude, absorbed in sin and 
noting in obstinate disobedience. Again the Al- 
mighty Father designs to rouse his children from 
that indtflerence to their impending fate, into 
Mrhich the watchful enemy omits no opportunity 
of enticing them. To lead our Saviour from his 
duty, the tempter showed and oflered him all this 
'vrorld's grandeur; — so he daily in some degree 
does to us. Our Saviour spumed him with con- 
tempt, and ao must we. Our blessed Saviour, 
whose spirit was a stranger to sin, cured by per- 
fect spiritual and physical innocence, and by an 
uninterrupted dependence on his Great, Omni- 
potent, Spiritual Father. He never failed. Uis 
chosen apostles cured by relinquishing this world 
and following him. We have but one example, 
that Pcan recollect, of their having failed ; and 
then Christ told them what was necessary to en- 
dure success. The disciples and the followers of 
the apostles performed many cures, but how fiir 
they were checquered by failures I am not informed. 
Paracelsus, SirKenelm Qigby, Sir Robert Fludd, 
and several others, experienced sufficient power 
in themselves to verify the words of our Saviour; 
but were soon deprived of what was only lent to 
urge them to seek for the great original cause. 
* Verily, verily,' suid Christ, * the works which I 
do shall ye do also; and greater works than 
these shall ye do, for I go imto my Father.' Va- 
lentine Qreatrakes, by obeying the instructions 
imparted to him in visions, performed many 
cures ; but ceasing to look up to the source, and 
^ving way to medical importunity, he adminis- 
tered drugs and could notexpect success. Gasner, 
amoral and religious man, performed many cures; 
he was shut up in a convent, through the ignorance 
of his superiors and superstitious blindness of the 
age he lived in ; thence his progress was trivial, 
though liis dawnings seemed to promise much. . 

M**smer pillaged the subject from Sir Robert 
Fludd, and found to certainty the existence of the 
power : undisposed to attend to our Saviour's in- 
formation, he preferred loadstones and magnetic 
ideas to Uie service of the Great Author ; and 
after performing several accidental cures, his 
magnetism and his errors shared the same fate 
of his predecessors. Doctor D'Elslon, his part- 
ner, though a man of strong reason and impar- 
tiality, ascribed the power which he experienced 
to the physical will of man ; and after perform- 
ing some cures, he fell asleep. At length, after 
so many centuries of ignorance, it has graciously 
pleaded the Almighty Father to draw aside the 
» veil, and disclose his sacred mysteries to tliis 
favoured generation. And when I shall be called 
home, it will, I hope, appear that for a bright and 
happy certainty of serving my God, and living 



with my Saviour, I pdnted oat to you, my br»> 
tbren, the Almighty's real science, and that path 
to Heaven which Christ, the only perfect and suC' 
cestui one of this Hstj left to mankind as his last 
testament and inestimable dying gift.*'* 

This portentous blasphemy shows to what ex* 
cess any kind of impiety may be carried in this 
country, provided it docs not appear as a direct 
attack upon religion. So infamous an impostor 
would, in our country, quickly have been silenced 
by the holy office, or, to speak more truly, the 
salutary dread of the holy office would have 
restrained him within decent bounds. Was 
he pure rogue, undiluted with any mixture 
of enthusiasm ; or did he, contrary to the or- 
dinary process, begin in rogue and end in en- 
thusiast 7 

It is a common observation, that a man may 
tell a story of his own invention so often that he 
verily believes it himself at last. There is more 
than this in the present case. Mainauduc pre- 
tended to possess an extraordinary power over 
the bodily functions of others ; it was easy to 
hire patients at first, who would act as he pre- 
scribed, and much was to be expected afterwards 
from credulity ; but that it should prove that he 
actually did possess this power in as great a de- 
gree as he ever pretended, over persons not in 
collusion with him, nor prepared to be affected by 
their previous belief, but unprejudiced, incredu- 
lous, reasonable people, philosophical observers 
who went to examine and detect the imposition, 
^ in sound health of body and mind, was more 
than he expected, and perhaps more than he 
could explain. This actually was the case ; they 
who went to hear him with a firm and rational 
disbelief, expecting to be amused by the folly of 
his patients, were themselves thrown into what 
is called the crisis ; his steady looks and continued 
gesticulations arrested theix attention, made them 
dizzy, deranged the ordinary functions of the sys- 
tem, and fairly deprived them for a time of all 
voluntary power and all perception. 

How dangerous a power this was, and to what 
detestable purposes it might be applied, need not 
be explained. The solution is easy and convinc 
ing, but it by no means follows that he himself 
comprehended it If we direct our attention to 
the involuntary operations of life within us, they 
are immediately deranged. Think for a minute 
upon the palpitation of the heart, endeavour to 
feel the peristaltic motion, or breathe by an act of 
volition, and you disturb those actions which the 

* The translator thought the daring impiety of this 
whole extract so truly extraordinary, thai he deiemiiA* 
ed to seek for it in the original woik. instead of re- 
translating it from D. Manuel's Spanish. With much 
<fifficulty he succeeded in 6ndinff the book ; it is a large, 
thin quarto volume, printed in 1798, with a portrait of 
Mainauduc, from a picture by Oneway. From this the 
technical language of the summary has been corrected, 
and the exact words of this extract copied, so that the 
reader nay rely upon theh perfect accuracy.— Ta, 
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life within us carries on unerringly, and, as far as 
we can perceive, unconsciously. Any person may 
make the experiment, and satisfy himselC The 
animal magnetists keep up his unnatural state of 
attention long enough by their treatment to pro- 
duce a suspension of these voluntary motions and 
consequent insensibility. 

In a country like this, where the government has 
no discretionary power of interfering to punish 
villany, and, of course, where whosoever can in- 
vent a new roguery may practise it with impu- 
nity till a new law be made to render it criminal, 
Mainauduc might have gone on triumphantly, and 
have made himsdf the head of a sect, or even 
a religion, had the tioies been favourable. But 
politics interfered, and took offthe attention of all 
the wilder or busier spirits. He died, and leH a 
woman to succeed him in the chair. The female 
caliph either. wanted ability to keep the bdievers 
together, or having made a fortune thought it beat 
to retire from the tnide. So the school was broken 
up. Happy for some of the disciples, who could 
not exist without a constant supply of new mira- 
cles to feed their credulity, Richard Brothers ap- 
peared ; who laid higher claims than Mainauduc, 
and promised more wonderful things. But of them 
hereafter. 



LETTER Lin. 

jatthodi8t8,^We8leyandWkUfield,—D{ff'erefU me- 
thods qf attacking the EstablishminL—TUles,'-^ 
Methoditm approachu Popery^ and pants the way 
for U.—WiUiam HuntingUm, S. S. 

In the year 1729, a great rent was made in the 
ragged robe of heresy. Wesley and Whitfield 
were the Luther and Calvin of this schism, which 
will probably, at no very remote time, end in the 
overthrow of the established Heretical Church. 

They began, when young men at Oxford, by col- 
lecting together a few persons who were of seri- 
ous dispositions like themselves, meeting together 
in prayer, visiting the prisoners, and communi- 
eating whenever the sacrament was administered. 
Both took orders in the establishment, and for a 
while difiered only from their brethren by preach- 
ing with more zeaL Butthey soon outwent them in 
heresy also, and began to preach of the inefiicacy 
and worlhlessness of good works, and of the ne- 
cessity of being bom again ; a doctrine which they 
perverted into the wildest enthusiasm. The new 
birth, they affirmed, was to take place instan- 
taneotisly, and to be accompanied with an assur- 
ance of salvation ; but throes and agonies, worse 
than death, were to precede it. The efibct which 
they produced by such a doctrine, being both 
men of burning fanaticism and of that kind of 
eloquence which suited their hearers, is wonderfuL 
They had no sooner convinced their believers of 
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the necessity of this new birth, than instanoet 
enough took place. The people were seized with 
demoniacal convulsions ; shrieks and yells wen 
set up by frantic women ; men fell as if shot 
through the heart ; and, after hours of such sufier- 
ings and contortions as required the immediato 
aid either of the exorcist or the beadle, they be- 
came assured that they were bom again, and 
fully certain that their redemption waa now 
sealed. 

There may have been some trick in these ex- 
hibitions, but that in the main there waa no wil- 
ful deception is beyond a doubt Dwz res, says 
St Augustine, /octunt in homine omnia peeada, li- 
mor eciOcet et eupidiias : Hmor faeit Jugere comls 
qua aunt eami molesta ; eupiditas facit habere oj»> 
nia qua stmt eami suama. These powerful pas- 
sions were excited in the most powerful degree; 
They terrified their hearers as children are terri- 
fied by the tales of apparitions ; and the difierence 
of efiect was, according to the difiference of the 
dose, just as the dmnkennesa produced by bran- 
dy is more furious than that which is produced 
by wine. All those afiections, which are half 
mental half bodily, are contagious ; yawning for 
instance, is always, and laughter frequently sa 
When one person was thus violently affected, it 
was like janing a striHg in a room full of musi- 
cal instraments. The history of all opinions 
evinces that there are epidemics- of the mind. 

Such scenes could not be tolerated in the i 
churches. They then took to the streets and 
fields, to the utter astonishment of the English 
clergy, who, in their ignorance, cri6d out against 
this as a novelty. Had these men, happily for 
themselves, been bom in a Catholic country, 
it is most probable that they might indeed have 
been burning and shining lights. Their zeal, 
their talents, and their intrepid and indefatig- 
able ardour, might have made them saints instead 
of heresiarchs^ad they submitted themselves to 
the unerring rule of faith, instead of blindly trus^ 
ing to their own perverted judgments. It was of 
such men and of such errors, that St Leo the 
Great said — In hanc insipientiam cadunt, qtd cum 
ad eognoscendam veritatem aUquo in^pedtuntur oh^ 
sewro, wm ad Profeticaa voces^ non ad JfyostoUcat 
UteraSf nee ad Evangelicas auetoritates, sed ad setntt" 
ipsot reeurrunt; sed ideo magistri erroris exisitaU^ 
quio veritaHs diseipuli non fuere. 

Thousands, and tens of thousands, flocked to 
hear them ; and the more they were opposed the 
more rapidly their converts increased. Riots 
were raised against them in many places, which 
were frequently abetted by the magistrates. 
There is a good anecdote recorded of the mayor 
of Tiverton, who was advised to follow Gamaliel's 
advice, and leave the Methodists, as they are 
called, and their religion to themselves. "What, ^ 
sir I" said he : " Why, what reason can there be 
for any new religion in Tiverton ? another way of 
»going to heaven when there are so many already 1 
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Why, KT, there's the Old Church and the New 
Church, thara one religion; there's Parson 
KiddelPs at the Pitt meeting, that's two ; Parson 
Wescott's in Peter-street, that's three ; and Old 
parson Terry's in Newport-street, is four. Four 
ways of going to hearen already ! and if they 
wont go to heaven by one or other of these 

ways, by theysha'nU go to heaven at all* 

from TiverUm while I am mayor of the town.''— 
The outrages of the mob became at length so vio- 
lent, that the sufferers appealed to the laws for 
protection, and from that time they have re^iain- 
ed unmolested. 

The two leaders did not long agree. Wesley 
had deliberately asserted that no good work can 
be done before justification, none which have not 
in them the nature of sin ; — the abominable doc- 
trine which the Bonzes of Japan preach in ho- 
nour of their deity Amida ! WhitJfield added to 
this the predestinarian heresy, at once the most ab- 
surd and most blasphemous that ever human pre- 
sumption has devised. The Methodists divided 
under these leaders into the two parties of Ar- 
tninians and Calvinists. Both parties protested 
against separating from the Church, though they 
were excluded from the churches. Wesley, how- 
ever, who was the most ambitiousof the two, suc- 
ceeded in establishing a new church government, 
of which he was the heretical pope. There was 
no difficulty in obtaining assistants ; he admitted 
lay preachers, and latterly administered ordina- 
tion himself. The economy of his church is well 
constructed. He had felt how greatly the peo- 
ple are influenced by novelty, and thus experi- 
mentally discovered one of the causes why the 
established clergy produced so little efiect His 
preachers, therefore, are never to remain long in 
one place. A double purpose is answered by 
this ; a perpetual succession of preachers keeps 
up that stimulus, without which the people would 
relapse into conformity, and the preachers them- 
selves are prevented from obtaining in any place 
that settled and rooted influence which would en- 
able them to declare themselves independent of 
Wesley's Connection as the sectis called, and open 
shop for themselves. A hundred of these itinerants 
compose the conference, whichisan annual assem- 
bly, the cortes or council of these heretics ; or 
like our national council, both in one ; where- 
in the state of their numbers and funds is reports 
ed and examined, stations appointed for the 
preachers, and all the aflairs of the society regu- 
lated. The authoiity of the preachers is strength- 
ened by the system of confession — confession 
without absolution, and so perverted as to be 
truly mischievous. Every parish is divided into 
small classes, in which the sexes are separated, 
and al86 the married and the sin^e. The mem- 
bers of each class are mutually to confess to and 
question each other, and all are to confess to the 
- priest; to whom, also, the leader of each class is 
to report the state of each individual's con- 



science. The leader also receives the contribu- 
tions, which he delivers to the stewards. The 
whole kingdom b divided into districts, to each of 
which there is an assistant or bishop appointed, 
who oversees all the congregations within his 
limits ; and thus the conference, which is com- 
posed of these assistants and preachers, possess 
a more intimate knowledge of all persons under 
their influence than ever was as yet effected by 
any system of police how rigorous soever. 

While Wesley lived his authority was unlimit- 
ed. He resolutely asserted it, and the right was 
acknowledged. It was supposed that his death 
would lead to the dissolution of the body, or at 
least a schism ; but it produced no change. The 
absolute empire which he had exercised passed at 
once into a republic, or ratheroligarchy of preach- 
ers, without struggle or difficulty ; and their num- 
bers have continued to increase with yearly ac- 
celerating rapidity. He lived to the great age of 
eighty-eight, for more than fifty years of which 
he had risen at four o'clock, preached twice and 
sometimes thrice a day, and travelled between four 
and five thousand miles every year, being seldom 
or never a week in the same place ; and yet he 
found leisure to be one of the most voluminous 
writers in the language. The body lay in state 
for several days, in his gown and band in the 
coflin, where it was visited by forty or fifty thou- 
sand persons, constables attending to maintain or- 
der. It was buried before break of day, to pre- 
vent the accidents which undoubtedly would else 
have taken place. For many weeks afterwards 
a curious scene was exhibited at his different 
chapels, where the books of the society are al- 
ways sold. One was crying, ' The true and 
genuine life of Mr. Wesley !' another bawl- 
ing against him, ' This is the real life !' and a 
third vociferating to the people to beware of 
spurious accounts, and buy the authentic one 
firom him. 

Wesley had no wish to separate from the esta- 
blishment ; and for many years he and his preach- 
ers opened their meeting-bouses only at hours 
when there was no service in the churches. This 
is no longer the case, and the two parties are now 
at open war. The Methodists gain ground; 
their preachers are indefatigable in making con- 
verts : but there is no instance of any person's 
becoming a convert to the establishment ; waiis 
and strays from other communities fall into it ; 
such as rich Presbyterians who are tempted by 
municipal honours, and young Cluakers who for- 
sake their sect because they choose to dress in 
the fashion and frequent the theatre ; but no per* 
son joins it from conviction. The meeting-houses 
fill by draining the churches, of which the Method- 
ists will have no scruple to take possession 
when they shall become the majority, because 
they profess to hold the same tenets and to have 
no objection to the discipline. 

The Whitfield party go a surer way to wofk. 
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Tbey assert that they hold the articles of the 
Church of England, which the clergy themselves 
do not ; and therefore Ihcy cry out against the 
clergy as apostates and interlopers. The truth 
is> that the articles of this Church are Calvinistic ; 
and that, heretical as the clergy are, they are not 
6o heretical as they would be if they adhered to 
them. The Whitfield Methodists, therefore, aim, 
step J>y step, at supplanting the Church. They 
have funds for educating hopeful subjects, and 
purchasing church-livings for them, simony being 
practised with little or no disguise in this country, 
where every thing has its price. Thus they have 
introduced a clamorous and active party into the 
Church; who, under the self-assumed title of 
Evangelical or Gospel Preachers, cry out for re- 
form — for the letter of the articles ; and are pre- 
paring to eject their supiner colleagues. In pa- 
rishes where these conforming Calvinists have not 
got possession of the Church, they have their 
meetings ;' and they have also then: country ro- 
vers, who itinerate like their Wesleyan brethren. 
The Calvinistic dissenters are gradually incorpo- 
rating with them, and will, in a few generations, 
disappear. 

The rapidity with which both these bodies con- 
tinue to increase, may well alarm the regular 
clergy; but they, having been panic-struck by 
the French Revolution and Dr. Priestly, think of 
nothing but Atheists and Socinians, and are in- 
sensible of the danger arising from the domestic 
enemy. The Methodists have this also in their 
favour, that, while the end at which they are 
aiming is not seen, the immediate reformation 
which they produce is manifest They do what 
the clergy are equally pledged to do but neglect 
doing J — they keep a watchful eye over the mo- 
rals of their adherents, and introduce habits of so- 
briety, order, and honesty. The present good, 
which is very great, is felt by those who do not 
perceive that these people lay claim to infallibility, 
and that intolerance is inseparable from that 
&wful attribute which they have usurped. 

The establishment is in danger from another 
cause. For many years past the farmers have 
murmured at the payment of tithes; — a sin of old 
times, which has been greatly aggravated by the 
consequences of the national schism : since the 
gentry have turned farmers, these murmurs have 
become louder ; and associations have been form- 
ed for procuring the abolishment of tithes, on the 
ground that they impede agricultural improve- 
ments. Grovemment has lent an ear to these re- 
presentations ; and it is by no means improbable 
that it will one day avail itself of this pretext to 
sell the tithes, as the land-tax has already been 
sold, and fund the money ; that is, make use of 
it for its own exigencies, and give the clergy 
salaries, — thus reducing them to be pensioners of 
the state. The right of assembling in a house of 
their own they have suffered -to lapse ; and they 
have suHered also, without a stru^le, a law to 
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be passed declaring them incapable of ntting in 
the House of Commons ; — which law was enact- 
ed merely for the sake of excluding an obnoxious 
individual. There will, therefore, be none bat 
the bishops to defend their rights,— but the birfi- 
ops look up to the crown for promotion. If such 
a measure be once proposed, tiie Dissenters will 
petition in its favour, and the farmers will all re- 
joice in it; forgetting that if the tenth is not paid 
to the priest it must be to the landholder, whom 
they know by experience to be the more rigid 
collector of the two. When the constitutional 
foundations of the church are thus shaken, the 
Methodists, who have already a party Jn the le- 
gislature, will come forward and offer a national 
church at a cheaper rate, which they will say is 
the true Church of England, because it adheres 
to the letter of the canons. I know not what is 
to save the heretical establishment, unless govern- 
ment should remember that when tlie Catholic 
religion was pulled down, it brought down the 
throne in its fall. 

It is not in the nature of man to be irreligious ; 
he listens eagerly to those who promise to lead 
him to salvation, and welcomes those who come 
in the name of the Lord with a warmth of faith, 
which makes it the more lamentable that he should 
so oflen be deluded. How then is it that the 
English clergy have so little hold upon the aficc- 
tions of the people? Partly it must be thdr own 
fault, partly the effect of that false system upon 
which they are established. Religion here has 
been divested both of its spirit and its sub- 
stance; what is left is neither soul nor body, 
but the spectral form of what once had both; 
such as old chemists pretended to raise from the 
ashes of a flower, or the church-yard appari- 
tions which Gaffarel explains by this experiment. 
There is nothing here for the senses, nothing for 
the imagination ; no visible object of adoration, 
at which piety shall drink as at a fountain of liv- 
ing waters. The church service here is not a 
propitiatory sacrifice, and it is regarded with leea 
reverence for being in the vulgar tongue ; being 
thereby deprived of all that mysteriousneas, whidi 
is always connected with wliatever is unknown. 
When the resident priest is a man of Zealand be- 
neficence, his personal qualities counteract the 
deadening tendency of the system ; tliese quali- 
ties are not often found united ; it is true that 
sometimes they are found, and that then it b 
scarcely possible to conceive a man more respected 
or more useful than an English clergyman — sav- 
ing always his unhappy heresy; but it is also true 
that the clergy are more frequently inactive ; that 
they think more of receiving their dues than of 
discharging their duty ; that the^rector is employ- 
ed in secular business and secular amusements 
instead of looking into the spiritual concerns of 
his flock ; and that his deputy, the curate, is too 
much upon a level with the poor to be respected 
by them. The consequence is, that they are 
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yielding to the Methodists without a straggle, 
and that the Methodists are prepariag thu way 
for the restoration of the trae church. Beelzebub 
is casting out Beelzebub. They are doing this 
in many ways ■ they have taught the people the 
necessity of being certain of their own salvation, 
but there is no certainty upon which the mind can 
rrat, fxcept it be upon the absolving power of an 
infallible church j they have reconciled them to a 
belief that the age of miracles is not past, — no 
saint has recoided so many o^ himself as Wesley, 
and thfiy have broken them into the yoke of con- 
fession, which is what formerly so intolerably 
galled their reb«:llious necks. Whatever, in fact, 
in Metho<)isra is d liferent from the Elstablished 
Church, is to be found in the practices of the True 
Church ; its pretensions to novelty are fallacious ; 
it has only revived what here, unhappily, had be- 
come obsolete; and has worsened whatever it 
bas altered. Hence it is that they make converts 
among every people except the Catholics j which 
makes them say in their blindness, that Atheism 
is better than Popery ; for of an Atheist there is 
hope, but a Papist is irreclaimable ; — that is, they 
can overthrow the sandy foundations of human 
error, but not the rock of truth. Our priests have 
not found tliem so invincible ; a nephew of Wesley 
himself, the son of his brother and colleague, was 
in his own lifetime reclaimed and brought within 
the fold of the church. 

Wesley was often accused of being a Jesuit ; — 
would to heaven the imputation had been true ! 
but his abominable opinions respecting good 
works made a gulf between him and the Church 
as wide as that between Dives and Lazarus. 
Perhaps if it had not been for this accusation, he 
would have approached still nearer to it, and en- 
joined celibacy to his preachers instead of only 
recommending it. 

The paroxysms and epilepsies of enthusiasm are 
now no longer heard of among these people,— 
good proof that they were real in the beginning 
of the sept Occasionally an instance happens, 
and when it begins, the disease runs through the 
particular congregation ; this is called a great re- 
vival of religion in that place, but there it ends. 
Such instances are rare, and groaning and sob- 
bing supply the place of fits and convulsions. I 
knew a lady, who one day questioned a beggar- 
woman concerning her way of life, and the wo- 
man told her she had been one of my lady's groan- 
ers ; which she explained, by saying that she was 
hired at so much a week to attend at lady Hunt- 
ingdon's cha|)el, and groan during the sermon. 
The countess of Huntingdon was the great pa- 
troness of Whitfield, and his preachers were usu- 
ally called by her name, — which they have now 
dropt for the better title of evangelicals. 

Notwithstanding the precautions which the 
Methodi:>ts have taken to keep thcnr preachers 
dependent upon the general body, the standard of 
revolt is sometimes erected ; and a successful re- 



bel establishes a little kingdom of his own. One 
of these independent chief\aina has published an . 
account of himself, in which he calls God the 
Guardian of the Poor and the Bank of Faith. 
His name is William Huntington, and he styles 
himself S. S., which signifies Sinner Saved. 

The tale which this man tells is truly curious. 
He was originally a coal-heaver, one of those 
men whose occupation and singular appearance I 
have noticed in a former letter ; but finding pray- 
ing and preaching a more promising trade, he 
ventured upon the experiment of living by faith 
alone, and the experiment has answered. The 
man had talents, and soon obtained hearers. It 
was easy to let them know, without asking for 
either, that he relied upon them for food and 
clothing. At first supplies came in slowly, — a 
pound of tea and a pound of sugar at a time, 
and sometimes an old suit of clothes. As he got 
more hearers, they found out that it was for their 
credit he should make a better appearance in 
the World. If at any time things did not come 
when they were want, d, he prayed for them ; 
knowing well where his prayers would be heard. 
As a specimen, take a story which I shall annex 
in his own words, that the original may prove the 
truth of the translation, which might else not un- 
reasonably be suspected. 

" Having now had my horse for some tirne^ 
and riding a great deal every week, I soon wore 
my breeches out as they were not fit to ride in, 
I hope the reader will excuse my mentioning the 
word breecheSf which I should have avoided had 
not this passage of scripture obtruded into my 
mind just as I had resolved in my own thoughts 
not to mention this kind providence of God. * And 
thou shalt make linen breeches to cover their 
nakedness ; from the loins even unto the thighs 
shall they reach,' &c. Exod. xxviii. 42, 43. By 
which and three others, (namely, Ezek. xliv. 18 j 
Levi. vi. 10; and Lev. xvi. 4.) I saw that it was 
no crime to mention the word breeches^ nor the 
way which God sent them to me ; Aaron and 
his sons being clothed entirely by Providence j 
and as God himself condescended to give orders 
what they should be made of, and how they should 
be cut; and I believe the same God ordered 
mine, as I trust it will appear in the following 
history. 

" The scripture tells os to call no man master, 
for one is our master, even Christ I then fore 
told my most bountiful and ever-adored master 
what I wanted ; and he who stripped Adam and 
Eve of their fig-leaved aprons, and made coats of 
skins and clothed them; and who clothes the 
grass of the field, which to-day is and tomor- 
row is cast into the oven, must clothe us, or we 
shall go naked ; and so Israel found it when God 
took away his wool, and his flax, which they pre- 
pared for Baal : for which iniquity was their 
skirts discovered and their heels made bare. Jer. 

xiiL 32. 
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*• I often made very free in my prayers with my 
valuable master for this favour, but he still kept 
me so amaxin^ly poor that I could not get them 
at any rate. At last I determined to go to a 
friend of mine at Kingston, who is of that branch 
of business, to bespeak a pair ; and to get him to 
trust mo until my master sent me money to pay 
him. I was that day going to London, fully de- 
termined to bespeak them as I rode through the 
town. However, when I passed the shop I for- 
got it ; but when I came to London 1 called on 
Mr. Croucher, a shoemaker in Shepherd's Mar- 
ket, who told me a parcel was left there for me, 
but what it was he knew not I opened it, and 
behold there was a pair of leather breuhes with a 
note in them ! the substance of which was, to the 
best of my remembrance, as follows : 

" * Sir,— I have sent you a pair of breeches, 
and hope they will fit I beg your acceptance 
of them; and, if they want any alteration, leave 
a note what the alteration is, and 1 will call in a 
few days and alter them. J. S.' 

" I tried them on, and they fitted as well as if 
I had been measured for them : at which I was 
amazed, having never been measured by any lea- 
ther breeches maker in London. 1 wrote an an- 
■wor to the note to this effect; 

" *SiR, — I received your present and thank you 
for it I was going to order a pair of leather 
breeches to be made, because I did not know 
till now that my Master had bespoke them of yoo. 
They fit very well ; which fully convinces me 
that the same God, who moved thy heart to give, 
guided thy hand to cut; because he perfectly 
knows my size, having clothed me in a miracu- 
lous manner for near five years. When you are in 
trouble, sir, I hope you will tell my Master of this, 
and what you have done for me, and he will re- 
pay you with honour.' 

"This is as nearly as I am able to relate it; 
and 1 added : 

** * I cannot make out I. S. unless I put I. for Is- 
raelite indeed, and S. for Sincerity ; because you 
did not * sound a trumpet before you, as the hypo- 
crites do.' 

" About that time twelvemonth I got another 
pair of breeches in the same extraordinary man- 
ner, without my ever being measured for them." 

Step by step, by drawing on his Master, as he 
calls him, and persuading the congregation to 
accept his drafts, this Sinner Saved has got two 
chapels of his own, a house in the country, and 
a coach to carry him backwards and forwards. 

My curiosity was greatly excited to see the au- 
thor of this book, which is not only curious for 
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the matter which it contains, but is also written 
with much unaftected originality. 1 went accord- 
ingly to Providence ChapeL it has three galle- 
ries, built one above another like a theatre ; for, 
when he wanted to enlarge it, an exorbitant 
ground-rent was demanded: "So," says the doc- 
tor, as he calls himself, " the heavenif even the Aso- 
venSf are the Lor^s ; hul the earth hath he girtn 
to the children of men, — Finding nothing could be 
done with the earth-holdert, l turned my eyes ano- 
ther way, and determined to build my stories fn the 
heavens (Amos ix. 6), where 1 should find mora 
room and less rent" The place, however, not- 
withstanding its great height, was so crowded, 
that I could with difficulty find standing room in 
the door- way. The doctor was throned on high in 
the middle of the cliapel, in a higher pulpit than 
I ever have seen elsewhere : he is a fat, little-eyed 
man, with a dew-lap at his chin, and a velvet 
voice ; who, instead of straining himself by speak- 
ing loud, enforces what he says more easily by a 
significant nod of the head. St Jerome has al- 
most prophetically described him, — antenuido eras 
pede^ modb non solum eakeatOf sed et omedo : tunc 
pexA txtnich et nigrA subueuUt vertieharis sordidtdus^ 
etpaUidtis, et caUosam opere gestitans manum, nunc 
lineis et sericis vestibus, et •dtrabatum et Laodicea. 
indumentis ornattts incedis; rubent bueem, niiet 
cutis, coma in occipitiumfrontemque tomaturf pro- 
tensus est aqualiciUus, insurgunt humeri, turget 
guttttr, et de obesis faucibus vix suffocata verbapro* 
mxtnlur. His congregation looked as if they 
were already so near the fire and brimstone, that 
the fumes had coloured their complexions. They 
had as distinct a physiognomy as the Jews, with 
a dismal expression of spiritual pride in it ; as if 
they firmly believed in the reprobation of every 
body except themselves. 

It would be rash and probably unjust, to call 
this man a rogue. He may fiincy himself to be 
really divinely favoured, because, like Elijah, he is 
fed by ravens, — ^not remembering thai these ra 
vens are tame ones, whom he hath trained to 
bring him food. The success of his own preten- 
sions may make him believe them. Thus it ia : 
the poor solitary madman, who calls himself Am- 
bassador from the Man in the Moon, is con6ned 
as a madman because he can persuade nobody 
to believe him ; — but he who calls himself Am- 
bassador from the Lord, is credited, and sufferod 
to go at large : the moment that madness bo- 
comes contagious it is safe. 

Huntington's success has occasioned imitators ; 
one of whom, who had formerly been a dmver of 
cattle, insisted upon having a carriage also ; he 
obtained it, and in imitation of the S. S. placed 
upon it A. J. C. for Ambassador of Jesus Christ ! 
Then he called upon his congregation for horses, 
and now threatens to leave tliem because they 
are so unreasonable as to demur at finding com 
for them. The proof, he says, of their being true 
Christiansi is their readiness to support the preach* 
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ers of the Gospel. Another of these fellows told 
hie congregation one day after serrice, that be 
wanted 30U/. for the work of the Lord, and must 
have it directly. They subscribed what money 
they had about them, and some would then have 
gone home for more; — he said no, that would 
not do; he wanted it immediately, and they 
must go into the vestry and give checks upon 
their bankers — which they obediently did. And 
the English call us a priest-ridden people ! 

Morality, says one of these faith preachers, is 
the great Antichrist There are two roads to the 
devU, which are equally sure ; the one is by pro- 
faneness, the other by good works; and the 
devil likes the latter way best, because people 
expect to be saved by it, and so are taken in. — 
You will smile at all this, and say 

« Que quien sigue locos en loco se rauda, 
Segun que lo dize el viogo rcfran :"♦ 

but you will also groan in spirit over this poor de- 
laded country, once so fruitAil in saints and mar- 
tyrs. 



LETTER UV. 

The Bible. — iMore mischievous when first translat" 
ed than it is at present : still hurtftd to a feWj 
but beneficial to many, — Opinion that the domes- 
tic use of the Scriptures would not be injurious in 
Spaitu 

The first person who translated the Bible into 
English was Wickliffe, the father in heresy of 
John Hus, Jerome of Prague, and the Bohemian 
rebels ; and thus the author of all the troubles 
in Germany. His bones were, by sentence of the 
Cosncil of Constance, dug up and burnt, and the 
ashes thrown into a river near Lutterworth, in 
.the province of Leicestershire. The river has 
never from that time, it is said, flooded the adjoin- 
ing meadows : this is capable of a double con- 
struction; and accordingly, while the heretics 
say that the virtue of his relics prevents the mis- 
chief, the Catholics, on the other hand, affirm that 
it is owing to the merit of the execution. 

£t was translated a second time under Heniy 
VIH. at the commencement of the schism ; and 
most of the translators, for many were engaged, 
suffered in one place or another by fire. I would 
not be thought, even by implication, to favour 
punishments so cruel, which our age, when zeal 
is less exasperated and better informed, has dis- 
used ; but that the workmen came to such un- 
happy end may be admitted as some presump- 
tion that the work was not good.t In fact, the 

* That he who follows madmen becomes mad him- 
self, as the old proverb says. — Tr. 

t D. Manuel and his confessor have forgotten that 
thia miserable argument, which the Catholics are reap 



translations of the Scriptures produced at first no- 
thing but mischieC Then was fully exemplified 
what SL. Jerome had said so many centuries aga 
Solia script nrarutn ars est, quam sibi omnes passim 
jutUcant. Hone garrula cmtis, hane delirus senez, 
hone sophista verbosus^ hone universi pr<zswnunt, 
lacerantf docentj m%te quam discant. There seem- 
ed to be no end to the multiplication of heresies, 
and the divisions and subdivisions of schisnv 
You remember Feyjoo's story of the English 
house, which contained within itself three dis- 
tinct churches, the whole family consisting of 
only father, mother, and son. Bellarmine relates 
one equally curious, which he heard from a wit- 
ness of the fact. The heretical priest was read- 
ing in his church, as is customary, a portion of 
the English Bible : and it happened to be the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Ecclcsiasticus — " All 
wickedness is but little to the wickedness of a wo- 
man. As the climbing up a sandy way is to the 
feet of the aged, so is a wife full of wordf to a 
quiet man. Of the woman came the beginning 
of sin, and through her we all dia Give the wa- 
ter no passage ; neither a wicked woman liberty 
to gad abroad." One of his female auditors sate 
swelling with anger till she could bear no more. 
" Do you call this the word of God ?»* said she. 
" I think it is the word of the devil.'* And she 
knocked down the Bible and left the church. 

But that the free use of a translation should do 
mischief at first, and more especially in those un- 
happy times, is no argument against it in the pre- 
sent day. You have asked me what is its effect 
at present I reply to the question with diffi- 
dence ; and you must remember that what 1 say 
is the result of inquiry, not of observation. 

How little the unthinking and ignorant part of 
the community understand their scriptures, and 
they are the majority of every community, you 
may judge by this example. The fungus, which 
grows in circular groups, is believed here to start 
up in the place where a diminutive race of beings 
dance by night, whom they call fairies, and who, 
in many things, particularly in their mischievous 
propensities, seem to resemble our Duendes. A 
clergyman was walking one day with one of his 
parishioners over his fields ; and the man observ- 
ed, as be passed one of these rings, that the fairies 
were never seen now as they used to be in old 
times — " What do you mean by old times?" — " In 
the times of the Scriptures." — "Nay," said the 
priest, " I am sure you never read of them in the 
Scriptures."—" Yes, I do, and I hear you read of 
them almost every Sunday at church." You may 
conceive the priest's astonishmemt — " Hear me 
read of them !" he exclaimed. The man persisted 
— " It is no longer ago than last Sunday you read 
about the Scribes and Pharisees." 
There is another class to whom it is pernicious ; 

dy enough to advance when it serv«i their purpose, is 
equally applicable to all their own martyrs, and to the 
apostles themselves.— Tr. 
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these are they who, having zeal without know- 
ledge, think themselves qualified to explain dilfi- 
€ult texts, and meddle with the two-edged 8W0i|} 
of theological controversy. One man, reading 
that Christ said, " My Father is greater than I," 
Without further consideration becomes an Arian ; 
the phrase *' Son of Man" makes another a Soci- 
nian ; and a third extracts Calvmism out of St 
Paul. There is a sect called Jumpers, who run 
out of their conventicles into the streets and high- 
ways, shouting out " Glory ! Glory !" and jumpmg 
all the while with incessant vehemence till their 
strength is totally exhausted. If you ask the rea^ 
son of this frantic devotion, they quote Scripture 
for it ! — When Elizabeth heard the salutation of 
Mary the most holy, the babe leaped in her 
womb: the lame man whom Peter and John 
healed at the gate of the temple, leaped and prais- 
ed God : and David danced before the Ark ! 
These fanatics are confined to Wales, where the 
people are half savages. 

Many of the higher class live, as you may sup- 
pose, so entirely without Grod in the world, that 
to them it would be of no consequence if the 
Scriptures existed in no other language than the 
original Greek and Hebrew. But in all ranks of 
society there are numbers of persons to whom the 
perusal of God^s own word is an inestimable com- 
fort No book of devotion would so certainly fix 
their attention ; not only because no other can be 
regarded with such reverence, but also because 
none is in itself so interesting. It is a pleasure to 
them as well as a consolation ; and probably some 
important maxim, some striking example, nay, 
perhaps even some divine truth, may be thus 
more deeply imprest upon the heart than it other- 
wise would be ; especially in a land where the 
priest imparts no domestic instruction, — his func- 
tions being confined to the church and the church- 
yard. In sickness, in sorrow, and in old ago, in 
resignation under sufferings inflicted, or in thank- 
fulness for blessings vouchsafed, they go to their 
Bible instead of their beads, with humble hearts 
and perfect faith ; fervently feeling all that they 
understand, and devoutly believing all that is 
above their comprehension. These persons are 
schismatics, because they were born so; if it was 
not their misfortune, it would not be their crime ; 
and 1 hope I may be permitted to hope, that in 
their case the sins of the fathers will not be visited 
upon the children. He who has threatened this 
has promised also to show mercy unto thousands 
of Uiera that love him— and England has been 
fruitful of saints and martyrs. 

Do I then think, from what the domestic use of 
the Holy Scriptures produces in England, that it 
would be beneficial in Spain? Speaking with 
that difHdence which becomes me, and with per- 
fect subnilssion to the Holy Church, I am of opi- 
nion that it would. St Jerome indeed has said, 
Melius eat aliquid nescire, qttam cum periculo ctts- 
cere ; and St Basil has compared the efiecta of 
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the Scriptures upon weak minds, to that of strong 
meats upon a sickly stomach. But the days of 
Julian Hernandez and Cypriano de Val»a are 
happily over ; we have an authorized translatioo, 
free from perversions ; and were it printed in a 
cheaper form, I think much of the good which it 
does in England would be produced and none of 
the eviU It might also have the good efiect of 
supplanting some of those books of devotion which 
savour too much of creduUty, and do little service 
and less honour to rehgion. But in saying thi% 
I speak humbly, and with the most perfect sub- 
mission to authority. 

The English Bible is regarded as one of the 
most beautiful specimens of the language, which 
indeed is fixed. The privilege of printing it is re- 
stricted to the two universities and the king^s 
printer, in order, I suppose, to preserve the text cor^ 
rect ; yet some impressions once got abroad where- 
in the negative in the sevei\th commandment had 
been omitted, and it was said. Thou $kaU com- 
mit adultery. Means have been devised of elud- 
ing this exclusive privilege, by prinUng a com- 
mentary with the text ; and in two raa^fieent 
Bibles (the price of one was above thirty pieces of 
eight !) this was so plainly practised as a mere 
evasion, that the commentary consisted in a sin- 
gle line in every sheet, printed in the smallest 
type, and so close to the bottom of the leaf that it 
must be pared off in binding. These books are 
truly magnificent, and honourable to the state of 
arts in the country. But there is a set of book- 
sellers in London, whose main business consists 
in publishing worthless and catch-penny works 
for the ignorant in the country, and these have al- 
ways a great folio bible, as they call it, in course 
of publication, ornamented with pitiful engravings, 
and published periodically, because most of the 
deluded people who purchase it could not aflbrd 
to pay for it in any other manner. The cover of 
one of these numbers was wrapped round some 
triHing article which I bought tlie other day at a 
stationer^s; it professed to render the most diffi- 
cult passages clear and familiar; to rectify mis- 
translations, reconcile the doubtful, fix the waver^ 
ing, confound the Infidel, establish the peace and 
happiness of Christian families in this world, and 
secure their eternal salvation in the next ! 



LETTER LV. 

Cxtrioaiiy and credulity of the EngHsh.—Tke fTUd 
Indian Wamm.-^The Large CkHd.—The Wan' 
dering Jew, — The Ethiopian Samge. — The Great 
High German Highter-FtighUr. — The Learned 

Mt morning^ walk has supplied me with two 
instances of English creduliry. Passing through 
St George's fields, I saw a sort of tent pitched, 
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•t the entrance of which a fellow atood holding a 
board in his hand, on which was painted in large 
letters, »« TAe Wild Indian JFoTnaiK"— "What," 
said I to my companion, " do you catch the sa^ 
Tages and show them like wild beasts ? This is 
'worse than even the slave trade !** " We will go 
in and see,'* said he. Accordingly, we paid our 
sixpence each, and, to our no small amusement, 
found one of the lowest order of the worst kind 
of women, her Tace bedawbed with red and yet- 
low, her hair stuck with feathers, drest in cat 
skins, and singing some unintelligible gibberish 
in the true cracked voice of vulgar depravity. A 
few passers by, as idle and more ignorant than 
ourselves, who had in like manner been taken 
in, were gazing at her in astonishment, and 
listening open-mouthed to the rogue who told a 
long story how she came from the wilds of Ame- 
rica, where the people are heathen folk and eat 
one another. We bad not gone a mile further 
before another showman, with a printed paper 
on his show-board, invited our attention again, 
** To be sein here, the surpriskig Large Child,** 
Tills was a boy who seemed to be about four 
years old ; and because he was stupid and could 
only articulate a few words imperfectly, his pa- 
rents swore he was only eighteen months, and 
were showing him for a prodigy. 

A few years ago, there was a fellow with a 
long beard in London, who professed himself 
to be the wandering Jew. He did not adhere 
to the legend, which was of little consequence, as 
his visiters were not likely to be better informed 
than himself, but laid claim to higher antiquity 
than the Jerusalem shoemaker, and declared that 
he had been with Noah in the ark. Noah, he 
said, hod refused to take him in ; but he got in 
secretly, and hid himself among the beasts, which 
is the reason why his name is not mentioned in 
the Bible ; and while he was there, the he-goat 
had given him a blow on/the forehead, the mark 
of which was visible to this day. Some persons 
asked him which country he hked best of all 
that he had visited in bis long peregrinations; 
he answered, " Spain," as perhaps a man would 
have done who had really seen all the world. 
But it was remarked as rather extraordinary, that 
a Jew should -prefer the country o£ inquisition. 
"God bless you, sir !" replied the ready rogue, 
shaking his head and smiling at the same time, 
as if at the error of the observation, " it was long 
before Christianity that I was last in Spain, and 
I shall not go there again till long after it is all 
over!" 

Any thing in EIngTand will do ibr a show. At 
one of the principal fairs, J saw a shaved mon- 
key exhibited for a fiiiry ; and a shaved bear, in 
a check waistcoat and trowsers, sitting in an arm- 
ed chair, as an Ethiopian savage. The unnatural 
position to which the poor animal had been tor- 
tured, and the accursed bmtality of his keeper, 
a woman who sat upon bis lap pot her aim round 



his neck and called ]|im husband and sweetheart, 
and kissed him, made this, he says, the most hide- 
ous and disgusting sight be had ever witnessed. 
A fellow at one of tliese fairs once exhibited a large 
dragon-fly through a magnifying glass, as Ihe 
Great High German Highter-Flighter. But the 
most extraordinary instance of witty impudence 
and blind curiosity which 1 have ever heard of, 
occurred at Cirencester in the province of Glou- 
cestershire ; where a man showed, for a penny 
a- piece, the fork which belonged to the knife 
with which Margaret Nicholson attempted to kill 
the King. 

Nothing is too absurd to be believed by the 
people in this country. Some time ago there 
was a woman who went about showing hereelf 
for money, with a story that she had been preg- 
nant three years. There was something ex- 
traordinary concerning this imposture; for the 
house in which she lived, which stood upon the 
shore, in the province or shire, as it is called, of 
Sussex, had no other walls or roof than laths and 
brown paper pitched over. It had stood three 
years without injury, when the person who relat- 
ed this to me saw it In the last reign,* the 
whole kingdom was astonished by a woman who 
pretended to breed rabbits, and the king's surgeons 
were appointed by the state to examine her. 
Many persons aie living, who can remember 
when the people of London went to see a man 
get into a quart bottle. This tiiek was practised 
for a wager, which some one, who knew the 
world, ventured upon its credulity ; but as im- 
pudent a one was played off by a sharper in the 
city of Bristol, at a later period. He promised to 
make himself invisible ; collected a company of 
spectators, received their money for admittance, 
appeared on the stage before them, and saying, 
"Now, gentlemen and ladies, you see me," 
opened a trap door and descended, and ran ofT 
with his gains. 

Any thing that is strange, or that is called 
strange, a tall man or a short man, a Goitre or 
an Albino, a white negro or a spotted negro, 
which may be made at any time, with little diffi- 
culty and no pain, a great ox or a fat pig, no mat- 
ter what the wonder be, and no matter how - 
monstrous or how disgusting, it will attract 
crowds in England. There was a woman bom 
without arms, who made a good livelihood by 
writing and cutting paper with her toes. One fa- 
mily support themselves by living in a travelling 
cart, made in the shape of a vessel wherein the 
English boil water for their tea, the spout of which 
is Uie chimney. The learned pig was, in his 
day, a far greater object of admiration to the En- 
ghsh nation than ever was Sir Isaac Newton. 1 
met a person once, who had lived next door to 
the lodgings of this erudite swine, and in a house 
so situated that he could see him at his rehearsals. 

* This circumstance happened in the Isttsr tnd of 



the raifD of George I.— Tb! 
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He told me he never saw tlie keeper beat him, 
but that if he did not perform hia lesson well, he 
used to threaten to take off his red waistcoat, for 
the pig was proud of his dress. Perhaps even 
Solomon himself did not conceive that vanity was 
80 universal a passion. 

Yet, from this indiscriminate cui^osity some 
general good arises. Natural history has been 
considerably improved by the opportunities afford- 
ed of examining rare animals, which would not 
have been brought from remote countries for the 
mere purposes of science. Posture-makers and 
stone-eaters have demonstrated strange and ano- 
malous powers in the human body ; and the do- 
cility of animals, which has thus been practised 
upon for the sake of immediate gain, may one 
day be applied to more important purposes. Ani- 
mals have no natural fear of man : the birds on a 
desert island are as feariess as they were in 
Paradise, and sufier him to approach till he 
knocks them on the head. The power of the 
eastern jugglers, who, by a song, call forth the 
serpents from their holes, is not more wonderful 
than that which has been acquired over bees in 
Elngland. The horse of the Arab is as well do- 
mesticated, and as affectionately attached to his 
master, as the dog of the European. The cattle, 
from one end of Africa to the other, are under the 
most perfect obedience to their keeper; a boy 
will collect a herd of a thousand by his whistle : 
by this easy language they are made to attack an 
armed enemy as readily as to come to their milk- 
er ; and they have thus overthrown soldiers who 
had conquered the elephants of the Elast and the 
cavalry of Europe. When man shall cease to be 
the tyrant of inferior beings, he may truly become 
their lord. 



LETTER LVL 

yewapapers, — Their Mode of falsifying InUlUgenee, 
— Pt^9, — Jidvertisementt. — Revieto$f and their 
mieehitvous Effecls,-'Magaxine8''J^Qvd8, 

I HAVE adhered strictly to Ps advice respecting 
(he Uteratare of this country, and allowed myself 
to read nothmg but contemporary publications, 
and such works as relate to my objects of imme- 
diate inquiry, most of which were as little known 
to him as to myself. He smiles when I bring 
home a volume of Q,uakcr history or Sweden- 
borg^an theology, and says I am come to tell him 
what odd things there are in England. It is, there- 
fore, only of that contemporary and perishable 
literature which affects and shows the character 
of the nation that I shall speak. 

Of this, the newspapers form the most import- 
ant branch. They differ in ahnost every respect 
from our diaries, and as much in appearance as 
in any thing, being printed in four colunms upon 
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a large folio sheet. Some are published daily, 
some thrice a week, some only on Sundays. Some 
come out in the morning, some in the evening ; 
the former are chiefly for London ; and one is r^ 
gularly laid upon the breakfast table, wet from 
the press. The revenue which they produce n 
almost incredibly great At the commencement 
of the American war, the price was twopence. 
Lord North laid on a tax of a halfpenny, oba^ving^ 
with his characteristic good humour, that nobody 
would begrudge to pay a halfpenny for the plea- 
sure of abusing the minister. This succeeded so 
well, that another was soon imposed, making 
the price threepence, which price Mr. Pitt had 
doubled by repeated duties ; yetthe numbet printed 
is at least four-fold what it was before they were 
taxed at all. 

Of those papers, for which thore is the greatest 
sale, from four to five thousand are printed. It is 
not an exaggerated calculation to suppose that 
every paper has five readers, and that there are 
250,000 people in England who read th& news 
every day and converse upon it In fact, afler 
the ^' How do you do 1^ and the state of the wea- 
ther, the news is the next topic in order of con- 
versation ; and sometimes it even takes place of 
cold, heat, rain, or sunshine. You will judge, 
then, that the newspapers must be a powerful 
political engine. The ministry have always the 
greater number under their direction, in which aU 
their measures are defended, thdr successes exag- 
gerated, their disasters concealed or palliated, 
and the most flattering prospects constantly held 
out to the people. This system was carried to a 
great length during the late war. If the numbers 
of the French who were killed in the ministerial 
newspapers were summed up, they would be 
found equal to all the males in the country capa- 
ble of bearing arms. Nor were these manofao- 
turers of good news contented with slaying their 
thousands ; in the true style of bombast, they 
would sometimes assert that a republican army 
had been not merely cut to pieces, but annihilated. 
On the other hand, the losses of the English, in 
their continental expeditions, were as studiously 
diminished. Truth, indeed, was alwajrs to be got 
at by those who looked for it; the papers in the 
opposite interest told all which their opponents 
concealed, and magnified on their side to gratifj 
their partisans. The English have a marvellous 
faculty of believing what they wish, and nothing 
else ; for years did they believe that .France was 
on the brink of ruin ; now the government viras 
to be overthrown for want of gunpowder, now by 
famine, now by the state of their finances. The 
Royalists in La Vendue were a never-failing source 
of hope. A constant communication was kept 
up with them from some of the little islands on 
the coast which are in possession of the EInglish, 
from whence they were supplied with money and 
arms ; and the Republican commander in the di^ 
trict used- to farm out the privilege of going to 
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dine with the Engtish governor, and receiving sub- 
sidies from him! Constant disappointment has 
as little effect upon an English politician as upon 
an Alchemist ^uod vult, credit ; quod wm vidtf 
ft on credit; he chooses to be deceived, not to be 
told what he does not wish to hear, and to have 
all good news magnified ; like the Hidalgo, who 
put on spectaclA when he ate cherries to make 
thf.m seem the finer. A staunch ministerialist 
believes every tiling which his newspaper tells 
bim, and lakes his information and his opinions, 
with the utmost confidence, from a paragraph- 
writer, who is paid for falsifying the one and mis- 
leading the other. Cephaleonomancy, or the art of 
divination by an ass's head, is a species of art 
magic which still flourishes in England. 

Public events, however, form but a small part 
of the English newspapers, and the miscellane- 
orus contents are truly characteristic of the free- 
dom and the follies of this extraordinary people. 
In the same paper wherein is to be found a politi- 
cal essay, perhaps of the boldest character and 
profoundcKt reasoning, you meet with the annals 
of the world of fashion ; the history of my lord*s 
dinner and my lady*s ball ; a report that the 
young earl is about to be married, and that the old 
countess is leaving town ; you have the history 
of horse-races, cock-fights, and boxing-matches ; 
information that the king has taken a ride and 
the princess an airing ; a string of puns and a 
paragraph of scandal. Then come what are 
called puflfs ; that is to say, advertisements in- 
serted in an unusual shape, so that the reader, 
who would else have passed them over, is taken 
by surprise. Thus, for instance — my eye was 
caught this morning with something about the 
mines of Potosi, beginning a sentence, which end- 
ed in the price of lottery tickets. Puff writing 
is one of the strange trades in London. A gen- 
tleman who had just published a magnificent 
work, was called upon one morning by a person 
whom he liad never seen before. — " Sir," said the 
stranger, " I have taken the liberty of calling on 
you in consequence of your publication. A most 
magnificent book, indeed, sir ! — ^truly superb ! — 
honourable to the state of arts in the country, and 
still more so, sir, to you!— But, sir, I perceive 
that you are not quite well acquainted with the 
science of advertising. — Gentlemen, sir, like you, 
have not leisure to study these things. I make it 
my particular profession, sir. An advertisement 
ought always to be in a taking form, — always ; 
there should be three different ones inserted altei^ 
nately. Sir, I shall be happy to have the honour 
of serving you, — nothing is to be done without 
hitting the fancy of the public. — ^My terms, sir, 
are half-a-guinea for three," 

Another professor called upon this same gentle- 
man; and after he had run through the whole 
rosary of compliments, opened his business to 
this eflect — That a work so superb as the one in 
question must necessarily have its chief sale 



among people of fashion.— "Now, sir," said hc^ 
" I live very much in high life, and have the best 
opportunities of promoting its success. I have 
done a good deal in this wa^or Dr. . 1 sup- 
pose, sir, you allow centage ?" — It proved that he 
had done a great deal for the doctor, for he had 
received above a hundred pounds for him, and 
by way of centage kept the whole. 

The advertisements fill a large part of the pa- 
per, generally two pages, and it is from these that 
the main profits, both of the revenue and the pro- " 
prietors, arise. The expense of advertising is so 
great, that to announce a new book in the regular 
way, amounts to no less a sum than thirty pounds. 
The greater the sale of a newspaper, the more 
numerous these become; this renders the paper 
less amusing, its purchasers fall off: the advertis- 
ers then lessen in their turn; and this sort of 
rising and falling is always going on. A selec- 
tion of these advertisements would form a curious 
book, and exhibit much of the state of Eng- 
land. Sometimes a gentleman advertises for a 
wife, sometimes a lady for a husband. Intrigues 
are carried on. in them, and assignations made 
between A. 6. and C. D. Sometimes a line of 
cyphers appears. Sometimes Yes, or No, — the 
single word and nothing more. At this very 
time a gentleman is ofiering a thousand pounds 
to any lady who can serve him in a delicate af- 
fair; a lady has answered bim, they have had 
their meeting, she does not suit his purpose ; and 
he renews the offer of his enormous bribe, which 
in all probability is meant as the price of some 
enormous villany. 

Poetry occasionally appears. I have copied 
from one lately an odd epigram, which plays upon 
the names of the various papers. 

" Alas ! alas ! the World is mined <juite! 

The Sun comes out in the evening 

And never gives any light. 

Poor Albion is do more, 

The Evening Star does not rise, 
And the 7^ ue Briton tells nothing but lies. 

Should they suppress the British Press 

There would be no harm done : 
There is ik) hope that the jTtme* will mend. 

And it would be no matter 

If the Olobe were at an end."* 

Next in importance to the newspapers are the 
works of periodical criticism, which are here call- 
ed Reviews. Till of late years there were only 
two of these, which, though generally in the in* 
terest of the Dissenters, afiected something like 
impartiality. During the late war, two others 
were set up to exercise a sort of inquisition over 
books which were published, as the publication 
could not be prevented ; to denounce such as were 
mischievous, and to hold up theit authors to pub- 
lic hatred as bad subjects. Such zeal would be 

* The rhymes in this epigram are so defective, that 
the translator supposes it must be inaccurately printed, 
but he can only copy it as he finds it, not knowing 
where to recur to ihe original.— Tiu 
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tnily useful, were it directed by that wisdom 
which cannot err ; but it is difficult to say whe- 
ther the infallible intolerance of these heretics be 
sometimes more woAhy of contempt or of indig- 
nation. Of iate years it has become impossible to 
place any reliance upon the opinions given by 
these journals, because their party spirit now ex- 
tends to every thing ; whatever be the subject of 
a book, though as remote as possible from all to- 
pics of political dissension, it is judged of accord- 
ing to the politics of the author : — for instance, one 
of the journals has pronounced it to be Jaco- 
binical to read Hebrew without points. There 
are no other reasons why ^ere is so little fair cri- 
ticism. Many, perhaps the majority, of these lite- 
rary censors are authors themselves, and as such 
ia no very high estimation with the public. Ba- 
boons are said to have an antipaihy to men ; and 
tliese, who are the baboons of literature, have the 
same sort of hatred to those whose superiority 
they at once feel and deny. You are not, how- 
ever, to suppose that the general character of 
these journals is that of undeserved severity : 
they have as many to praise as to blanie, and 
their commendations are dealt upon the same 
principle— or want of principle — as their censures. 
England is but a little country ; and the commu- 
nication between all its parts is so rapid, the men 
of letters are so few, and the circulation of society 
brings them all so oflen to London as the heart 
of the system, that they are all directly or indi- 
rectly known to each other ; — a writer is praised 
because he is a friend, or a friend's friend, or be 
must be condemned for a similar reason. For 
the most part, the praise of these critics is milk 
and water, and their censure sour small-beer.'^ 
Sometimes, indeed, they deal in strong materials ; 
but then the oil which Flattery lays on is train 
oil, and it stinks ; and the dirt which Malevo- 
lence throws is ordure, and it sticks to her own 
fingers. 

Such journals, even if they were honourably 
and more honestly conducted, must, from their 
very nature, bo productive rather of evil than of 
good, both to the pubUc and to the persons con- 
cerned in them. 

Many are the readers who do not know, and 
few are they who will remember, when they are 
perusing a criticism delivered in the plural lan- 
guage of authority, that it is but the opinion of one 
man upon the work of another. The pubUc are 
deceived by this style. This, however, is a tran- 
dtory evil : the effect of the praise or censure 
which they can bestow is necessarily short, and 
time settles the question when they are forgotten. 
A more lasting mischief is, that they profess to 
show the reader that short cut to wisdom and 
knowledge which is the sure road to conceit and 

* In the original agwtpief which it to generous wine 
what amaU'boer is to ale. As this worcT could not be 
translated, the equivalent one has bean used.— Th« 
35S 



ignorance. Criticism is to a large daas of man 
what Scandal is to women, — and women not uo- 
frtquently bear their part in it; — it is, indeed, 
Scandal in masquerade. Upon an opinion pick- 
ed up from these journals upon an extract f&iHy 
or unfairly quot'd, — for the reviewers scruple not 
at misquotauons, at omissions which alter the 
meaning, or mispunctuations iMkich destroy it, — 
you shall hear a whole company talk as confident- 
ly about a book as if they had read it, and cen- 
sure it as boldly as if they had bestowed as 
much thought upon the subject as the author him- 
self, and were qualified, as his peers, to sit in 
judgment upon hinL The efilsct which these 
journals have produced is, that as all who read 
newspapers are politicians, so all who read books 
are critics. 

This species of criticism is injurious to the wri- 
ter ; because, it being understood that the business 
of a critic is to pass censure, he assumes a su- 
periority both of information and ability which it 
is not likely that he possesses in either; except 
over such authors as are too insignificant to de- 
serve notice, and whom it is cruel to murder when 
they are dying. The habit of searching for faults, 
by the exposure of which he is to manifest this 
superiority, must inevitably injure such a man's 
moral character ; he will contemplate his own 
powers with increasing complacency, he will 
learn to take pleasure m inflicting pain, be will 
cease to look for instruction, he will cease to re- 
verence genius, and he will cease to love truth. 
Meantime he disguises both from himselfand the 
public his injustice to the living, by afiecting for 
the dead an admiration which it is not possible 
he can feel ; just as the Arian persecutors of oU 
worshipped the saints, while they made mar- 
tyrs. 

Perhaps the greatest evil whidi this vile custom 
has occasioned is, that by making new books one 
of the most ordinary topics of conversation, it has 
made people neglect all other literature ; so that 
the public, as they call themselves, deriving oo 
benefit from the wisdom of their forefathers, ap- 
plaud with wonder discoveries which are pilfered 
from old authors on whom they suffer the dust 
to lie lightly, and are deluded by sophisms which 
have been a hundred times confuted and ex- 
posed. 

The Magazines are more numerous than the 
Reviews, and are more interesting, because their 
use is not so temporary, and men appear in them 
in their own characters ; it is indeed interesting to 
see the varieties of character which they cxhibiL 
The Monthly and the Gentleman's are the most 
popular : the latter has been established about 
seventy years, and has thereby acquired a sort oi 
hereditary rank, of which it is not likely to be dis- 
possessed. The greater part of this odd journal 
is filled with antiquarian papers, — and such pa- 
pers I — One gentleman sends a drawing of his 
parish church, as msan a building peiia{» «• 
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can he made of atone and morUr, drawn in a 
most miserable manner, and engravechin a way 
quite worthy of the subject. With this he sends 
all the monumental inscriptions in the church ; 
this leads to a discussion concerning the families 
of the persons there mentioned, though they never 
ahould have been heard of before out of the limits 
of their own parish; — who the son married — 
whether the daughter died single, and other mat^ 
ter of equal interest and equal importance. If 
there be a stone in the church with half a dozen 
Gothic letters legible upon it, and at respectful 
distances from each other, he fills up the gftps 
by conjecture : a controversy is sure to follow, 
which is continued till the opponents grow angry, 
cavil at each other^s style, and begin to call names; 
when the editor interferes, and requests permis- 
sion to close the lists against them. The only 
valuable part is a long list of deaths and mar- 
riages, wherein people jook for the names of their 
acquaintance, and which frequently contains 
such singular facts of human character and hu- 
man eccentricity, that a very curious selection 
might be made from it. The Monthly is more 
miscellaneous in its contents, and its correspond- 
ents aim at higher marks. Some discuss morals 
and metaphysics, others amuse the world with 
fMiradoxes ; all sorts of heretical opinions are start- 
ed here, agricultural hints thrown out, and que- 
ries propounded of all kinds, wise and foolish. The 
best part is a sort of literary and scientific news- 
paper, to which every body looks with interest 
There are many inferior magazines which circu- 
late in a lower sphere, and are seldom seen out of 
it The wheat from all these publications should 
from time to time be winnowed, and the chafi* 
thrown away. 

Literature is, like every thing else, a trade in 
England — ^1 might almost call it a manufactory. 
One main article is that of novels ; — take the word 
in its English sense, and understand it as ex- 
tending to four volumes of one continued tale of 
love. These are manufactured chiefly for women 
and soldier-officers. To the latter they can do 
no harm ; to the former a great deal. The his- 
tories of chivalry were useful, because they car- 
ried the imagination into a world ofdifllerent man- 
ners ; and many a man imbibed from them Don 
Cluizote's high-mindedness and emulation, with- 
out catching his insanity. But these books repre- 
sent ordinary and contemporary manners, and 
make love the main business of life, which both 
sexes at a certain age are sufficiently disposed to 
believe. They are doubtless the cause of many 
rash engagements and ^unhappy marriages. Nor 
is this the only way in which they are mischiev- 
ous ; as dram-drinkers have no taste for wine, so 
they who aije accustomed to these stimulating 
stories yawn over a book of real value. And there 
is as much time wasted in talking of tliem as in 
reading them. I have heard a party of ladies 
discuss the conduct of the characters in a now 
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novel just as if they were real personages of their 
acquaintance. 

The circulating libraries consume these publi- 
cations. In truth, the maii\ demand for conti m- 
porary literature comes from these libraries, or 
fiom private societies instituted to supply their 
place ; books being now so inordinately expensive 
that tiiey are chiefly purchased as fuQiiture by 
the rich. It is not a mere antithesis to say, that 
they who buy books do not read them, and they 
who read them do not buy them. I have heard 
of one gentleman who gave a bookseller the di- 
mensions of his shelves to fit up his library ; and 
ef another, who, giving orders for the same kind 
of furniture, just mentioned that he must have 
Pope, and Shakspeare, and Milton. ^ And hark 
ye," he added, " if either of those fellows should 
publish any thing new, be sure to let me have it, 
for I choose to have all their works." 



LBTTKR LVII. 

Account of the Q^uakers, 

Thr roost remarkable sect in tliis land of sec- 
taries is unquestionably that of the Cluakers. 
They wear a peculiar dress, which is in fashion, 
such as grave people wore in the time of their 
founder, and always of the sober colour. They 
never uncover their heads in salutation, nor in 
their houses of worship ; they have no form of 
worship, no order of priests, and they reject all 
the sacraments. In their meeting-houses they 
assemble and sit in silence, uidess any one should 
be disposed to speak, in which case they suppose 
him to be immediately moved by the Spirit ; and 
any person is permitted to speak, women as well 
as men. These, however, are only a few of their 
peculiarities. They call the days of the wef k and 
the months according to their numerical order, 
saying that their common names are relics of idol- 
atry. The English, instead of addressing each 
other in the third person singular, use the second 
plural. This idiom the aoakers reject as thfe 
language of flattery and falsehood, and adhere 
to the strict grammatical form. They will not 
thke an oath ; and such is the opinion of iheir 
moral character, that their affirmation is admitted 
in courts of justice to have the same force. They 
will not pay tithes ; the priest, therefore, is obliged 
to seize their goods for his due. They will not 
bear arms ; neither will they be concerned in any 
branch of trade or manufactory which is connects 
ed with war, nor in any which is so dependent 
upon accident as to partake of the nature of 
gambling. They prohibit cards and other games, 
music, dancing, and the theatre. A drunken 
Q^Oaker is seldom seen, nor a criminal one ever 
brought to the bar. Their habits of patient and 
unhazarding industry ensure success; and ac- 
° 363 
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cordingly they are, in proportion to their numbers, 
wealthier than any other set of people. They 
support their own poor, and take the lead in every 
public charity. What is truly extraordinary, is 
that, though they seem to have advanced to the 
utmost limits of enthusiasm as well as of heresy, 
Bo far from being enthusiastic, they are prover- 
bially deliberate and prudent : so far from being 
sullen and gloomy, as their prohibitions might in- 
duce you to suppose, they are remarkably cheerful: 
they are universally admitted to be the most re- 
spectable sect in England ; and though they have 
a church without a pritsthood and a government 
without a head, they are perhaps the best org*- 
nized and most unanimous society that ever 
existed. 

Were it not for their outrageous and insuffer- 
ably heretical opinions, it might be thought that 
any government would gladly encourage so 
peaceable, so moral, and so industrious a people. 
On the contrary, though they are at present pe- 
culiarly favoured by the English laws, there was 
a time when they were the objects of especial 
persecution. I will endeavour briefly to sketch 
their history ; it contains some interesting facts, 
and may furnish some important inferences. One 
of the many remarkable circumstances belonging 
to this remarkable body is, that though they are 
now the least literateof all the English sects, they 
possess more ample collections of their own churcli 
history than any other Christian church, or even 
than any monastic order, (f the acts of the 
Apostles had been as fully and faithfully recorded 
as the acts of the Ctuakers, what a world of contro- 
versy and confusion would have been prevented. 

George Fox, their founder, began his career 
during the great rebellion. There never was a 
time in which it could be more excusable to go 
astray. The heretical church of England, by at- 
tempting to assimilate itself to the church of 
Rome in a few forms, while it pertinaciously 
differed from it in essentials, and by persecuting 
those who refused to submit to those forms, had 
provoked a resistance which ended in its own 
overthrow. It was an age of ecclesiastical an- 
archy. Hypocrisy was the reigning vice ; the 
least sincere were the more zealous : discordant 
doctrines were preached every where, and pious 
and humble-minded men, puzzled by thisconfusion 
of errors, knew not which to choose. They who in 
this perplexity stood aloof from any community, 
were so many, that they were distinguished by the 
name of Seekers. 

George Fox seems to have possessed much of 
the zeal, the simplicity, and tenderness of the 
seraphic SL Francis, (if I may be allowed to 
compare a heretic with so glorious a saint in his 
human qualities,) — but, having no better guide to 
follow than his own nature, no wonder that he 
was misled. His mind ran upon religious things 
when he was but a youth, and he had leisure to 
think of them in the solitary employment of keep- 



ing sheep. At length, unaUe to beiir the bofthenof 
his thoughts, he went to one of the heretical pzietta 
and laid open to him the state of his mind. The 
priest's advice was, that be should take tobacco 
and sing psalms. 

In this uneasy state be abandoned all other par- 
suits, and wandered about the country in eeuch 
of truth, which at last, by following wholl j the 
feelings of his own heart, he thought he had at- 
tained. During bis wanderings, he met with 
many persons in a similar state of uneasiness ; 
and, being thus emboldened, b^an to fancy him- 
self divinely commissioned to call men to re|>eflt- 
ance — a commission which he and his followera 
soon thought proper to put in execution. Their 
zeal was not at first accompanied with discretion ; 
they went into the churches and interrupted the 
preachers ; — there needed not this imprudence ta 
provoke men who were already sufficiently irritat- 
ed by their doctrine. The priests became their 
cruel enemies, and often instigated tbe people to 
fall upon them. The heretics, even in their 
churches, used their Bibles to knock down thesa 
enthusiasts with ; they were beaten down with 
clubs, stoned, and trampled upon, and some of 
them lost their lives. 

The Presbyterians, during their short tyranny, 
treated them with great rigour ; but the greatest 
sufferings were afler the restoration of the monar- 
chy. No sooner had the heretical hierarchy re- 
covered its power, than it began to persecute the 
dissenters with such bitterness as the rancorous 
remembrance of its own injuries excited. Charles 
willingly permitted this, because he dreaded the 
pohtical opinions of these sectarians; it is pr»> 
bablc too, that as he had been secretly reconciled 
to the true faith, he was not displeased to see a 
church which dared not pretend to be infallible, 
pursuing measures which nothing but infallibility 
can justify; thus accustoming the people to in* 
tolerance and weakening heresy : so he protect- 
ed the Catholics from the false bishops, and left, 
the sectarians to their tender mercy. Other sec- 
tarians made use of every artifice to escape ; hvA 
it was contrary to the principles of the Q,uakerB 
to avail themselves of any subterfuge; and their 
dress, language, and manner made it impossible 
for them to pass unnoticed. The prisons were 
filled with them — the prisons were then dreadful 
places ; filtli, cold and wet brought on diseases 
which were aggravated by the uniform brutalitj 
of the jailors; and in this manner numbers 
were destroyed by the cowardly cruelty of those 
who were ashamed openly to put them to death. 

Erroneous as the principles of these people are^ 
it was impossible that any men could lead more 
blameless lives, and dispUy more admirable in- 
tegrity or more heroical self-devotement. G^eor^ 
Fox was more than once set at liberty on his bare 
promise of appearing upon a certain day to take 
his trial, no other security being thought ncedfnl ; 
more than once opportunities of escaping finooi 
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prison were avowedly given him, of which be 
would not avail himself; and a pardon from the 
king offered him, wliich he refused to accept ; say- 
ing, that to accept a pardon would imply that he 
had committed a crime which needed it The 
uaual snare for them was to tender the oath of 
supremacy, a test enacted against the Catholics. 
It was in vain that they declared their full assent 
to the vile heresy of this oath, and that they af- 
firmed its substance in other words ; the act of 
swearing was insisted upon, and for refusing this 
their property was confiscated and themselves 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment No injus- 
tice, no cruelty, ever provoked them to anger ; 
they exhorted their persecutors, but never re- 
proached them. Instances often occurred of one 
Dianas ofiering to suffer confinement for another. 
The principle of selfishment seemed to be extin- 
guished among them. Even the instincts of re- 
sentment and self-defence, perhaps the most pow- 
erful and deeply footed in our nature, they had 
subdued. Men who had borne arms and approv- 
ed their courage in battle, not only submitted to 
insults and blows themselves, but saw their wives 
and daughters insulted, beaten and trampled upon, 
without lifting a hand to protect or revenge them. 
It was in vain to block up their meeting-houses ; 
they met in the open streets and in open day, though 
sure that soldiers would be there to arrest tliem, 
and a rabble to insult them ; and when the pa- 
rents were cast mto prison, the children voltmta- 
rily followed their example ; held their meetings 
in like manner, and submitted to the same suHer- 
ings with the same quiet and unconquerable 
endurance. 

It is worthy of remark, that these excellent peo- 
ple, as assuredly they were in every thing not ap- 
pertaining to the articles of their faith, while they 
were thus persecuted by their brother heretics, 
were treated by the truephurch with a tenderness 
which it has never shown towards any others. 
Two female preachers, who went to Malta to pro- 
mulgate their opinions, were seized there by the 
Holy Office and confined, that Ibey might not per- 
vert others ; but when it was found impossible to 
reclaim them, they were set at liberty and sent 
out of the island. A man in his way from visiting 
them, landed at Gibraltar, which was then in our 
possession, and went on Holy ThXirsday into the 
church while the priest was celebrating mass ; he 
took oiT his cloak and rent it, and appeared in 
sackcloth : cried out Repentance thrice in a loud 
voice, and then returned unmolested to his ship. 
One man went to Jerusalem to bear his testimony 
against pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre ! Se* 
veral went toRome to convert the Pope, for whom 
they seemed to be particularly concerned ; they 
were safely lodged in the Holy Office, permitted 
to write as many memorials as they pleased to his 
holiness and the cardinals ; and when they had 
said all that they had to say, they were sent out 
of Italy. With this tenderness did the church be- 



have to them ; while ra England they were whipt 
and imprisoned, and in America put to death, by 
the Calvinists. 

Even the infidels respected them. A woman 
led her family in the hope of converting the Grand 
Turk : he received her in his camp, gave her au- 
dience, Ustened to her respectfully, and dismissed 
her with a safe conduct through his dominions. 
A ship, of which the master and mate were Q,ua- 
kers, was taken by the Algerines, who put a party 
of Moors on board to carry her into Algiers. The 
crew thought themselves strong enough to recover 
the vessel, and would have attempted to kill the 
Moors ; but these men, true to their principle of 
not fighting and hazarding human Ufe, refused to 
assist in regaining their Ubcrty, except by such 
means as (hey could conscientiously approve. 
They contrived to secure their weapons, and took 
possession of their ship. These people profess 
also to act up to the Gospel precept of returning 
good for evil ; and in conformity to this, the mas- 
ter promised the Moors that they should not be 
sold as slaves. They put into Majorca, where the 
islanderSjto their great astonishment, fuund that the 
prisoners were notto be sold : ihey were proceeding 
to take them by force, but these Cluakers actually 
set the Moors loose from their confinement, that 
they might assist in working the ship out of port 
and escaping. The rascally infidels, not in the 
slightest degree influenced by this example, at- 
tempted twice or thrice to become masters again ; 
and it required all the authority and exertions of 
the (Quakers to prevent their men from knocking 
them on the head. At the imminent risk of be- 
ing recaptured, they stood over to the Barbary 
coast and landed their prisoners in their own 
country. King Charles was dining in his palace 
at Greenwich when the vessel came up, and news 
was brought him that a (Quaker ship was just ar- 
rived which they had won from the Algerines 
without fighting. The king went himself to see 
it ; and when he had heard the story, told theduak- 
ers they were fools for letting the Moors ga-^ 
** You should have brought them to me," he said. 
" I thought it better for them," replied the 
Gluaker, " to be in their own country." 

One of their tenets is, that man, when truly 
born again of the Spirit, is restored to the state of 
Adam before the fall; an error which approxi- 
mates nearer to truth than (he diabolical heresy 
of the Calvinists and Gnostics. It might lead to 
a perilous confidence in those who presumed they 
had attained to this state ,• but it must needs pro- 
duce the best efiect upon the feelings and lives of 
such as are aspiring to it The doctrine of inspi- 
ration is more dangerous, but the tenet which 
forbids all violence prevents those evil conse- 
quences which it might else occasion. The 
Cluakers were always ready to carry a message 
from the Lord, but they never thought of deliver- 
ing it upon the point of a dagger. An individual 
now and then appeared in sackcloth, crying Rs- 
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pentance, in the streets. One man in Ireland 
.went into a Catholic church, naked above the 
waist, and burning brimstone in a chafingdish, as 
a token to the congregation of what they were to 
expect unless they repented of their errors. Such 
extravagances exposed none but themselves to 
danger. 

They lay claim to miracles ; and it is good 
proof of the fidelity of their chronicler, that none 
of these miracles can be considered as impossible, 
nor even unUkely. George Fox came into a 
house, at a time when they had bound a mad- 
woman, and were attempting to bleed her. He 
addressed her with his wontt d gentleness, quieted 
her fears, soothed her, persuaded the people to 
unbind her, and converted her to his own opi- 
nions. Her frenzy never returned ; it had found 
its proper channel. A few of their numerous 
persecutors came to untimely ends. One in par- 
ticular, who had been active in torturing and 
putting them to death in New-England, was 
thrown from his horse and killed upon the place 
of their execution: it was natural, and perhaps 
not erroneous, to ascribe this to divine vengeance. 
In the days of their persecution they often de- 
nounced a visitation of pestilence against London ; 
— a tremendous plague made its appearance, and 
carried 00*100,000 of its inhabitants^ As they had 
announced it, they naturally thought it came 
upon their account One Thomas Ibbitt went 
about the streets of the metropolis denouncing a 
judgment by fire. On the very next day the fire 
of London broke out, which consumed thirteen 
thousand houses. The eflTect which this produced 
upon the prophet authenticates the story. So ut- 
terly astonished was he at beholding the accom- 
plishment of his prediction, that his character was 
totally changed ; he immediately conceived him- 
self to be something more than human, advanced 
to meet the conflagration, holding out both arms 
to stay its progress, and would infallibly, in this 
delirium, have rushed into the flames, if he had 
not been carried away by force. 

The su fieri ngs of the Cluakers ceased upon the 
accession of James II., who would willingly have 
purchased toleration for the true faith by granting 
it to all others. He favoured them also for the 
sake of one of their great leaders, whose father . 
had been his persoaol friend. It is related of this 
king, whom the English themselves acknowledge 
to have been the best of his family, that when one 
of this sect was one day addressing him in his 
palace, with his hat on as usual, the king took off* 
his own J upon which the Cluaker observed, that 
the king need not be uncovered on his account. 
"My friend," replied James, "you donHknow 
the custom of this place ; — only one hat at a time 
musi be worn here." 

That these people should have borne up against 
persecution is not wonderful There is a stub- 
bom principle in human nature, which in a good 
cause is virtue, and even in an erroneous one is 
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akin to it Indeed, without persecutioD, or at 
least without opposition, the enthusiaam of a 
sect cannot be kept up, — it is food and fu^ ; and 
without it, it must starve and be eztinguisbed. 
From the tim^ of their legal recognition, the en- 
thusiasm of the Cluakers ceased. No prophecies 
have since been utti red by them in the streets, 
no testimony borne in sackcloth and asfaea ; the 
Grand Turk has been abandoned to his misbeli^ 
and the Pope, notwithstanding their coDcem for 
him, given up as irreclaimable. Yet such is 
the admirable economy of this extraordinary 
sect, that they continue to flourish, if not to 
spread. 

So pure a system of democracy was never else- 
where exhibited as that of the internal government 
of this society. Each parish regulates its own af- 
fairs in a monthly meeting, each diocese or district 
in a quarterly one, the whole body in a yeady 
one, which is held m the metropolis. Deputies 
go from the lesser to the larger assemblies ; but 
every memberof the society, who caneon veniently, 
is expected to attend. The women have their 
meetings in tike manner ; the equality of the sexes 
in all things being practically acknowledged. In 
all other collective bodies the will of the majority 
is the law. The Cluakers admit no such prin- 
ciple ; among them, nothing is determined upon, 
unless it is the sense of the whole ; and as the 
good of the whole is their only possible motive, 
for no member of the society receives any emolu- 
ment for discharging any oflice in it, they never 
fail, whatever diflference of opinion may at first 
have existed, to become unanimous. 

Their preaching strikes a stranger as ludi- 
crous. You may conceive what it must needs be, 
when the preacher imagines himself to be the 
organ of inspiration, and instead of thinking what 
he should say, watches for what he believes to 
be internally dictated to him. Nothing, in fact, 
can be more incoherent than their discourses ; and 
their manifest inferiority to those of any other 
sect, ought to convince them of the fallacy of the 
opinion upon which they proceed. That the ad- 
monition of the spirit, in other words, the fiiculty 
of conscience, when it be wisely and earnestly 
cultivated, is an infalUble guide of conduct, may 
and must be admitted ; but that which will make 
a good man act well, will not always make him 
talk wisely. It is not, however, the matter of these 
discourses which impresses those who are dispoe- 
ed to be impressed: knowing the speaker to 
be seriously aflTected, they partake his feelings 
and become seriously afiecled alsa Their his- 
tory aflbrds a curious illustration of this. The 
mother of their chronicler was a Dutch woman, 
who being moved, as she believed, by the Spirit, 
came to preach in England in the days of pers^^ 
cution. She understood no English, and there- 
fore delivered herself through an interpreter. 
One day it happened that the interpreter was not 
at hand when the call came upon her, and the 
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person who attempted to translate her meaning 
found he could not understand her. The con- 
gregation, however, called upon her to proceed, 
alHrming that the religious feeling which she im- 
pressed upon them could not be stronger if they 
had understood her. In the hands of a lying 
chronicler this might have been magnified into a 
gift of tongues. The story is not the less valu- 
able though it may provoke a smile. 

The chief cause, which exasperated the clergy 
so greatly against them, was their obstinate re- 
fusal to pay tithes, and this is now operating to 
diminish the sect Could they be content to pay, 
and salve their consciences by protesting against 
it, all would go on smoothly ; instead of this, they 
sufier their goods to be distrained and sold upon 
Che spot ; by which they sustain a loss themselves 
and tempt others to profit fraudulently at their 
expense. The consequence is, thai the Q.uakers 
have very generally forsaken the country and 
taken up their abode in cities. This is doubly 
detrimental to them. Those who remain in the 
country are led as insulated families, and zeal 
even more than gayety requires the stimulus of fel- 
lowship. By their laws, any one who marries out 
of the pale of the society is dismissed from it ; 
but these families who live apart from their fellows 
are likely to fall off on this account, for want of 
neighbourhood. They who are collected in ci- 
ties are lessened by another cause. Their prin- 
ciples exclude them from all professions, except 
that of physic, in which few only can find em- 
ployment: commerce, therefore, may be consi- 
dered as their sole pursuit; their plain and mo- 
derate habits lessen expense, and their iiklustry 
ensures success ; they grow rich, and their chil- 
dren desert the society. The children of the rich 
find its restraints irksome, and are converted — 
not by strong argument, not by incontrovertible 
authority, not by any honourable and worthy 
sense of duty, but by the pleasures of the card- 
table, the ball-room, and the theatre. But the 
great agents in converting young quakers to the 
established Church of England are the tailors. 
The whole works of Bellarmine could not produce 
such an efiect upon them as a pattern-book of 
forbidden clothes and buttons. Nor could any 
reason be urged to them so forcible as the pro- 
priety of appearing like other people, and con- 
forming to the strict orthodoxy of fashion. 

Odd as it may seem, this feeling has far more 
influence among the men than among the women 
of the society. The women who quit it, usually 
desert for love ; for which there is this good rea- 
son, — that the Cluakers have too much neglected 
the education of their sons. Women are easily 
converted in their youth ; they make amends for 
this pliancy as they advance in life, and become 
tlie most useful difiusers of their own faith. 

The diminution of the sect is not very manifest; 
and it is kept up by proselytes who silently drop 
in, for they no longer seek to make converts, and 



are even slow in admitting them. Perhaps these 
new members, if they are sufficiently numerous, 
may imperceptibly bring them nearer to the man- 
ners of the world in their appearance, and thus 
lessen the main cause of their d^line. 



LETTER LVIIJ. 

Winter FFealAtt^.—Snotr.— CArifiimw.— OW Cio- 
Unns graduaUy*iii$u9etL 

Jan. 3, 1803. 

" If you would live in healtli,'- says the proverb, 
" wear the same garment in summer which you 
wear in winter." it seems as if the English had 
some such fool's adage, by the little difference 
there is between their summer and their winter 
apparel. The men, indeed, when they go abroad, 
put on a great coat, and the women wear mufis, 
and fur round the neck ; but all these are laid 
aside in the house. I no longer wonder why 
these people talk so much of the weather ; they 
live in the most inconstant of all climates, 
against which it is so difficult to take any effec- 
tual precaution, that they have given the matter 
up in despair, and take no precautions at all. 
Their great poet, Milton, describes the souls of 
the condemned as being hurried from fiery into 
frozen regions: perhaps he took the idt;a from 
his own feelings on such a day as this, when, 
like me, he was scorched on one side and frost- 
bitten on the other ; and not knowing which of 
the two torments was the worst, assigned them to 
the wicked both in turn. 

"Why do you not warm your rooms like the 
Germans,** I say to them, "and diffuse the heat 
equally on all sides 1^ " Oh," they reply, " it is so 
dismal not to see the fire !" And so, for the sake of 
seeing the fire, they are contented to be half starv- 
ed and half roasted at the same time, and to have 
more women and children burnt to death in one 
year than all the heretics who ever suffered in 
England in the days when heresy was thought a 
crime. 

I happened to sleep in the country when the 
first snow fell ; and in the morning when i looked 
out of the window every thing was white, and 
the snow flakes, like feathers, floating and falling 
with as endless and ever-varying motions as the 
dance of moschetoee in a summer evening. And 
this mockery of life was the only appearance 
of life ; and indeed it seemed as if there could be 
nothing hving in such a world. The trees were 
clothed like the earth, every bough, branch, and 
spray ; except that side of the bark which had not 
been exposed to the wind, nathing was to be seen 
but what was perfectly and dazzlingly white ; and 
the evergreens in the garden were bent beneath 
the load. White mountains in the distance can 
give no idea of this singular efiect I was equally 
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delighted with the incruBtation upon the inside of 
the windows. Nothing which 1 have ever seen 
equals the exquisite beauty of this frost-work. 
But when I retimed to London the scene was 
widely different. There the atmosphere is so full 
of soot from the earth coal, that the enow is sul- 
lied as it falls ; men were throwing it from the 
top of every house by shovelsful, lest it should 
soak through the roof j — and when it be^an to 
inelt, the streets were more filthy and misera- 
ble than I could have conceived possible. In 
wet weather women wear a clog, which is 
raised upon an iron ring about two inches from 
the ground ; they clatter along the streets like 
horses. 

The cold in this country is intense ; and because 
it is not quite severe enough to nip off* a man's 
nose if he put it out of doors, they take no precau- 
tions against it, and therefore suflfer more than the 
Germans or Russians. Nay, the Russian soldiers 
who were in England, during the late war, died 
of the cold ; they had been accustomed to their 
stoves and their furs, for which regimentals and 
English barracks were such bad substitutes, that 
they sickened and died ofi* like rotten sheep. 
Liquids freeze in the house. My water bottle 
burst last night with a loud report An exorcist 
would have taken it for a signal gun of the enemy, 
and have discharged a volley of anathemas in 
return. I was startled, and could not divine the 
cause till daylight explained it 

I happened to go into a pastry-cook's shop, one 
morning, and inquired of the mistress why she 
kept her window open during this severe weather 
— which 1 observed most of the trade did. She 
told me, that were she to close it, her receipts 
would be lessened forty or fifty shillings a day — 
80 many were the persons who took up buns or 
biscuits as they passed by, and threw their pence 
in, not allowing themselves time to enter. Was 
there ever so indefatigable a people! — I may 
here mention, that the first confectioner who ever 
carried on the trade in England was a Spaniard, 
by name Balthezar Sanchez, who founded a hos- 
pital near London at the close of tlie sixteenth 
century. Some of the English Sweetmeats ex- 
ceed ours ; the currant and the raspberry, fruits 
which flourish in a cold climate, form delicious 
preserves. Their iced creams also are richer 
.than our iced waters ; but these northern people do 
not understand the management of southern luxu- 
ries; they fill their cellars with ice instead of 
snow, though it is produced with more difficulty 
and greater expense, and must be broken to the 
consistency of compressed snow before it can bo 
used. 

Just at tliis time these shops are filled with 
large plum-cakes, ^hich are crusted over with 
sugar, and ornamented in every possible way. 
These are for tha festival of the kings, it being 
part of an Englishman's religion to eat plum-cake 
on this day, and to have pies at ChrisUuas made 
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of meat and plums. This is the only way ia 
which these fbstivals are celebrated ; aod if the 
children had not an interest in keeping it up, 
even this would soon be disused. All penons say 
how difierently this season was observed in tber 
fathers' days, and speak of old ceremonies and 
old festivities as things which are obsolete. The 
cause is obvious. In large towns the popnlatkNi 
is continually shifting ; a new settler neither con- 
tinues the customs of his own province in a place 
where they would be strange, nor adopts those 
which he finds, because they are strange to him, 
and thus all local differences are wearing out In 
the country estates are purchased by new men, 
by the manufacturing and mercantile aristocracy, 
who have no family customs to keep up, and by 
planters from the West Indies, and adventureiB 
from the East, who have no feeling connected 
with times and seasons which they have so long 
ceased to observe. 

Perhaps no kingdom ever experienced so great 
a change in so short a course of years, without 
some violent state convulsion, as E«ngland has 
done during the present reign. I wish 1 ooaM 
procure materials to show the whole contrast : — 
A metropolis doubled in extent; taxes quintupled; 
the value of money depredated as rapidly as if 
new mines had been discovered ; canals cut from 
one end of the island to another ; travdling made 
so expeditious that the internal communication is 
tenfold what it was ; the invention of the steam- 
engine, almost as great an epocha as the inven- 
tion of printing ; the manufactoring system car- 
ried to its utmost point; the spirit of commerce 
extended to every thing ; an empire lost in Ame- 
rica, and another gained in the east: — these would 
be parts of the picture. The alteration extends 
to the minutest things, even to the dress and man- 
ners of every rank of society. 



LETTER UX. 

Cards, — Whist — Treatises upon this game, — Pope 
Joan, — Cards never used on the S<d>bathy and Aeo- 
vUy taxed, — Ace of Spades, 

The English cards are, like the French, fifty- 
two in number. They differ from them in the 
figured cards, which are whole length, and in the 
clumsiness of their fabric ; being as large again, 
thick in proportion, and always plain on the back. 
Our names for the suits are retained in both coun- 
tries ; and as only with us the names and the 
figures correspond, and our word for cards 
(naypes) is unlike that in any other European 
language, we either invented or first received 
them from the orientals. 

Gambling, dancing, and hunting areas favour 
ite pastimes among the English as among sava- 
ges. The latter of these sports must, fj£ course^ 
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be almost exdusiTely the amusement of men ; 
dancing requires youth, or at least strength and 
agility ; but old and young, hale and infirm, can 
•iike enjoy the stimulus of the dice-btz or the 
card-table. 

Fashion, which for a long time appointed the 
games in this country, as it did every where else, 
seems here at last to have lost its fickleness. 
Ombre, Basset, and duadrille had their day ; but 
Whist is as much the favourite now as when it 
was first introduced. Casino came in from Italy, 
like the opera, and won over many females ; but, 
like the opera, though it became fashionable, it 
never was fairly naturalized; and Whist still 
coniinues peculiarly the game of the English peo- 
ple. It suits the taciturnity and thoughtfulness 
of the national character ; indeed, its name is de- 
rived from whithf a word, or rather sound which 
they make when they wouldenjoin silence* Nota 
word is spoken during the deal ; unless one of the 
party, happening fo be of irascible temper, should 
find fault with his partner — for people of the polit- 
est manners sometimes forget their politeness and 
their manners at cards. The time of dealing, if 
silence be broken, is employed in discussing ihe 
politics of the last deal. Whatever the stake 
may be, the men usually increase it by betting 
with some by-stander upon the issue of the rub- 
ber, the single game, and sometimes the single 
deal; and thus the lookers-on take as much in- 
terest in the cards as the players themselves. 

A certain person of the name of Hoyle wrote 
a treatise upon the game, abqut half a century , 
ago, and laid down all its laws. These laws, 
which, like those of the Medes and Persians, 
alter not, are constantly appealed ta Few books 
in the language, or in any language, have 
been so frequently printed ; still fewer so intently 
studied. Compcndiums have been made of a 
pocket size for the convenience of ready refer- 
ence; these are very numerous; the most es- 
teemed is by Shortf But though these laws are 
every where received as canonical, an old Welsh 
baronet, who used to play cards six days in the 
week, and take physic on the seventh, chose, 
some years since, to set up a heresy of his own 
in opposition. It consisted in reducing the num- 
ber of points from ten to six, allowing no honours 
to be counted, and determining the trump by 
drawing a card from the other pack, so that the 
dealer had no advantage, and all chance was as 
far as possible precluded. Whether this was con- 
sidered as savouring too much of equality and ja- 
cobinism I know not, but he made few proselytes, 
and the schism expired with him. lie himself 
called it Rational Whist; liis friends, in a word 
of contemptuous fabrication, denominated it his 
to hinisif'Whamsy, 

* It seems, by this otymolo^^, as if some person had 
been fooling the author'i curiosity.— Ta. 

t The author has mistaken Bob Short for a real 
name. — Ta 



Of the minor games, I have only noticed two 
as remarkable, the one for its name, which is 
Pope Joan ; a curious instance of the mean arti- 
fices by which the heretics still contrive to keep 
up a belief in this exploded fable. They call her 
the curse of Scotland ; so the legend, fabulous as 
it is, has been still more falsified. The other 
game is called a fear;* each person stakes a cer- 
tain sum, a card is named and the pack spread 
upon the table ; each draws one in succession^ 
and he who draws the lot loses and retires ; this 
is repeated till the last survivor remains with the 
poor. The pleasure of the game consists in tho 
fear which each person feels of seeing the fatal 
card turned up by himself, and hence iis name. 

Their great poetf speaks of an old age of cards 
as the regular and natural destiny of his country- 
women ; what they all come to at last This is one 
of the effects of their general irreligion. When I 
have seen a palsied old woman nodding over these 
devil's books, as the puritans call them, I could 
not but think how much better her withered and 
trembling hands would be employed in telling a 
bead string than in sorting clubs and spades ; 
and it has given me melancholy thoughts, to think 
that the hunoan being whom I beheld there, with 
one foot in the grave, had probably never a se- 
rious thought upon any other subject The most 
rigid dissenters, and especially the Cluakers, pro- 
scribe cards altogether ; some of the old church 
people, on the contrary, seem to ascribe a sort of 
sacredness to this method of amusement, and 
think that a Christmas-day cannot be duly cele- 
brated without it But a general and unaccount- 
able prejudice prevails against the use of them on 
Sundays. I believe that half the people of Eng- 
land think it the very essence of Sabbatb-break- 
ing. 

Nothing is taxed more heavily than cards and 
dice, avowedly for the purpose of discouraging 
gambling. Yet the lottery is one of the regu- 
lar ways and means of government; and as 
men will gamble in some shape or other, it should 
seem that the wisest thing a government can do, 
is to encourage that mode of gambling which is 
most advantageous to itself and least mischiev- 
ous to the people. If cards were lightly taxed, 
so as to be sold as cheaply here as they are in 
our country, the amusement would, as with us, 
descend to the lowest class of society, and the 
consumption be increased in proportion. The 
revenue would be no loser, and the people would 
be benefit'xl, in as much as some little degree of 
reflection is necessary to most games ; and for 
those who now never think at all, it would be ad- 
vancing a step in intellect and civilization to think 
at their sports. Besides this, cards are favour- 
able to habits of domestication, and the mechanic 

* Un cMpanlo is the original phrase. Not knowing 
the game, the translator suspects he has not hii upon 
the rigbi name. — Ta. 

t Alexander Pope. 
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would not so often spend his evenings in the 
chimney corner of the alehouse, if he could have 
Una amusement by his own fireside. 

All the insignia of taxation are conferred upon 
the cce of spades, which is girt with the garter, en- 
circled with laurels, and surmounted with the 
crown, the lung's name above and his motto be- 
neath ; but under all, and over all, and around 
all, you read every where " sixpence, additional 
duty !" which said sixpences have been laid on so 
often, that having no room for their increase upon 
the card, they now ornament the wrapper, in 
which the pack is sold, wiih sUmps. Once, in a 
farm-house, where cards were so seldom used that 
a pack lasted Idlf a century, 1 saw an ace of 
spades plain like the other aces ; they told me it 
was always made so in formec times— a proof 
then when it was chosen to bear these badges of 
burthensome distinction, quadrille was the fash- 
ionable game. 



LETTER LX. 

Orowlh of the Conmereial InieresL^Family Pride 
tUniost exUneL^mfect of heavy Tnxatioiu— Ti- 
tles indiscriminately granted.—Increase of the 
House of Peers, 

The commercial system has long been under- 
mining the distinction of ranks in society, and 
introducing a worse distinction in its stead. 
Mushrooms are every day starting up from tho 
dunghill of trade, nobody knows how, and family 
pride is therefore become a common subject of 
ridicule in England ; the theatres make it the 
object of a safe jest, sure to find applause from 
the multitude, who are ever desirous of depreciat- 
ing what they do not possess ; and authors, who 
are to themselves, as one of their own number, 
Bays, 

** A whole Welsh genealogy alone," 

continue to attack as a prejudice a feeling which, 
as philosophers, it is now time for them to defend. 
That the new gentry of the country should join in 
this ridicule, ought not to be wondered at He 
who has no paternal oaks, has reason to prefer the 
poplars of his own planting ; and may well like 
to expitiate upon the inconvenience of an old fa- 
mily bouse, long galleries, huge halls, and win- 
dows which none but the assessor can pount, in 
his own villa, which is built to tho pattern of the 
last tax upon light, and where the stucco upon 
the walla is hardly dry. But that The true gentle- 
men of England should so readily yield up their 
own precedency to vulgar opinion, is indeed ex- 
traordinary. Nothing, however, is now valued 
for being old. The windows and the whole front 
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of the mansion must be modemizfid ; the old 
avenues of elms, which two centuries have just 
brought to their full perfection, are sacrificed to a 
hatred of uniformity ; and the yew hedges, whic^ 
have been dipt year after year till tliey fonned a 
thick and impenetrable wall, are levelled and 
shorn smooth away. The fashion of the furniture 
must be changed ; even the old plate must be 
melted down and recast in the newest shape; and 
an English esquire would as soon walk abroad 
in his grandfather's wedding suit, as suflcr the fa- 
mily tree to be seen in his halL 

This degeneracy of feeling is confined to the 
English, and has not yet extended to the Scotch, 
or Welsh, or Irish. That it is not necessarily and 
unavoidably produced by commerce seems to be 
proved by the instances of Genoa and Venice ; 
but tj»e commercial spirit was never so miiversal 
in those states as it is in England, where it extends 
to every thing and poisons every thing— Uterature, 
arts, reUgion, government, are aUko tainted, it is 
a lues which has got into the system of the coan- 
try and is rotting fiesh and bone. 

In the celestial hierarchy we are told the grada- 
tions, though infinite, are imperceptible; so gra- 
dual is the ascent, and so beautiful and perfect is 
ftrder in^heaven. Experience shows that some- 
thing like this is desirable in civil society ; at least 
where the limits of rank are most strongly marked, 
there is there the worst tyranny and the most ab- 
ject misery ; as among the castes of HindostaiL 
Towards this evil the English are tending ; the 
commercial system encroaches on the one hand 
upon the aristocracy, and on the other it treads 
down the peasants and little landholders, the 
yeomanry, as they were called, who wereonce 
the strength of England. Half a century ago the 
country was divided into small farms; here was 
a race of men above the labourers, thoi^h labour- 
ers themselves; not superior to their hinds in 
manners or education, and living at the same ta- 
ble with them ; but still in independence, and nith 
that feeling of independence which was the pride 
of the country, and which has made the country 
what it is. These men have disappeared since 
agriculture has become a trading speculation : 
field has been joined to field ; a moneyed farmer 
comes,, like Aaron's rod, and swallows up all 
within his reach. Agriculture is certainly mate- 
rially improved ; whether the markets be better 
supplied or not is disputed : tliere is less compe- 
tition, and the rich cultivator can withhold produce 
which his poorer predecessor must have brought, 
to sale. In this point, perhaps, the advantages 
and disadvantages may be equal. But tlie evil is, 
that there is one gradation the less in society ; 
that the second step in the ladder is taken away. 
And this evil is felt and acknowledged : the race 
of domestic servants were formerly tho children 
of these little farmers; they were decently and 
religiously educated ; and because they were of 
respectable parentage, they possessed a sort of 
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family prido which made thero respectable them* 
selves. But the labouring and manufacturing 
poor have no leisure to breed up their cliildren re- 
ligiously, and no means to do it decently, and a 
very general depravity of the servants is com- 
plained of. 

The gentry of small fortune have also disap- 
peared. The colonial war bore hard upon them, 
but the last has crushed them. Inheriting what 
to their forefathers had been an ample subsist- 
ence, they have found themselves step by step 
curtailed of the luxuries and at last of the com- 
forts of life, without a possibihty of helping them- 
selves. For those who were arrived at manhood 
it was too late to enter into any profession ; and 
to embark what they possessed in trade, was 
hazarding all, and puttmg themselves at the mer- 
cy of a partner. Meantime, year after year, tJie 
price of every article of necessary consumption 
has increased with accelerating rapidity: educa- 
tion luLS become more costly, and at the same 
time more indispensable ; and taxation year after 
year falls heavier, while the means of payment 
become less. In vain does he, whose father has 
lived in opulence, and whom the villagers with 
hereditary respect still address hat in hand, or 
bow to as they pass, in vain does he put down 
the carriage, dismiss the footman, and block up 
windows even in the house front. There is no 
escape. Wine disappears from his sideboard ; 
there is no longer a table ready for his friend ; 
the priest is no longer invited after service ; — all 
will not do ; his boys must out to sea or seek 
their fortune in trade ; his girls sink lower and 
become dependents on the rich, or maintain them- 
selves by the needle ; while he mortgages the 
land, for immediate subsistence, deeper and 
deeper as the burthen of the times presses hea- 
vier and heavier j — and happy is he if it lasts long 
enough to keep him from absolute want before he 
sinks into the grave. 

While one part of the community is thus de- 
pressed by the effects of war, and the commercial 
system, and the diminished value of money, 
they who are in the lucky scale rise as others 
sink ; and merchants and bankers and contrac- 
tors make their way by wealth even into the 
ranks of nobiUty. James 1. whom we compelled 
to cut off the head of the Raleigh, being perpetual- 
ly at his shifts to supply the extravagance of his 
infamous favourites, invented the title of baronet, 
and offered 6fty of these titles for sale at a thou- 
sand pounds each ; — in those days a weighty 
sum. This title has never indeed since been 
publicly put to sale, yet it is still to be purchas- 
ed ; and as one of the expedients during the Ame- 
rican war, it is known that the then minister, 
having no readier means of rewarding one of his 
adherents, gave him the blank patent of a baro- 
netcy to make the most of and fill up with what 
name he pleased. It is true that the title confers 
DO power, the holder still continuing a common- 
18* 



er; but when honorary distioctions are thus dis- 
posed of, they cease to be honourable. Knight 
hood is here bestowed indiscriminately upon the 
greatest and the meanest occasions : it was con- 
ferred on Sir Sidney Smrtb, who stopt the pro- 
gress of Bonapaite in Syria, and drove him from 
Acre ; and it is lavished upon every provincial 
merchant who comes up with an address from 
his native city to the king upon any subject of 
public congratulation. This title, wliich con- 
sists in afHxing " Sir" to the proper name (a word 
equivalent in its common acceptation to Sefior), 
differs from the baronetcy in not being heredita- 
ry ; but, as I have before said, whoever chooses 
to pay the price may entail it upon liis children. 

The indiscriminate admission to nobility is a 
practice which produces the same mischievous 
effect upon public opinion. They must be short- 
sighted politicians who do not see that, if Uiey 
would have nobiUty respected they should reserve 
it as the reward of great and signal services ; tltat 
it is monstrous to give the same honours and 
privileges to a man because he has the command 
of three or four boroughs, as to Nelson for the 
battle of tlie Nile. This, however, is not all the 
evil ; the political system of tlic country is altered 
by it, and the power of the old nobles gradually 
transferred to a set of new men, to an aristocracy 
of wealth. The Lords of England form the 
second power in the state, and no law can be en-^ 
acted until it has recehred their approbation. 
About a centuiy ago, the party in opposition to 
the crown was known to be the strongest in the 
house of Lords ; and the queen, knowing that her 
measures would else be outvoted, created twelve 
new peers who turned the scale. This open and 
undisguised exertion of the prerogative, to the ac- 
tual subversion of the constitution as it then 
stood, provoked nothing more than a sarcasm. 
When the first of these new peers gave his vote 
upon the question^ one of the old nobles address- 
ed himself to the rest, and saifl, "1 suppose, gen- 
tlemen, you all vote by your foreman ;" aHuding 
to their number, which was the same as that of a 
conmion jury. This practice of granting peerages 
has been moref frequent during the present reign 
than at any former period, not less than three-fifUis 
of the house of lords having been created, and 
the number is every year increased. But to the 
old aristocracy of the country every new creation 
is a diminution of their power and weight in the 
political scale. This evil will eventually occcsion 
its own remedy ; the lords will become at last 
too numerous for onejassembly ; and sooner or 
later some mode of election for seats must be re- 
sorted to for the younger peers, as is now the 
case in Scotland. 

Agur prayed to the Almighty to give him neither 
poverty nor riches, and the wisest of mankind re- 
corded his prayer for its wis<lom. That which 
is wisdom for an individual must be wisdom for a 
nation, for wisdom and morality are not variable 
' 861 
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There are too much riches and too much po- 
verty in England ; and were there less of the one 
there would be less of the other. Taxation might 
be so directed as to break down the great pro- 
perties, and counteract the law of primogeniture. 
Without that law no country can emerge from 
barbarism, unless, as in PeiM, no right of indivi- 
dual property be acknowledged ; and, in small 
estates, it seems adviseable that it should al- 
ways hold good ; but when a nation has attain- 
ed to that state of improvement which England 
has, the operation of the law is mischievous. So- 
ciety has outgrown it But thus it is, that re- 
taining institutions after their utility has ceased, 
man is crippled on his march by fettering, like 
the Chinese women, the feet of maturity with the 
shoes of childhood. 



LETTER LXl. 

DespartP3 Conspiracy. — Condttct of the Pojndace on 
tiuU Occasiotu — fVar^-^Tke question examined 
whether England is in Danger of a Revolution, — 
Ireland, 

A MOST extraordinary conspiracy to kill the 
king and to overthrow the government has been 
detected. A certain Colonel Despard and a few 
soldiers were the only persons concerned. This 
man had for many years been the object of suspi- 
cion, and had at diflferent times been confined as 
a dangerous person. Whether his designs were 
always treasonable, or whether he was goaded on 
by a frantic desire of revenge for what he had 
sufTtfred, certain it is that he had corrupted some 
of the king's guards to fire at him in his carriage 
from a cannon which always stands by the palace. 
If it missed, the others were to be ready to des- 
patch him with theif swords. This scheme had 
spread no farther than this handful of associates ; 
and the^ trusted to the general confusion which 
it would occasion, and to the temper of the mob. 
These facts have been proved by the testimony of 
some of the parties concerned. Despard on his 
trial steadily denied them, and laid a most unrea- 
sonable stress upon the absurdity of the scheme. 
The jury who pronouncfnl him guilty, unaccount- 
ably recommended him to mercy ; he, however, 
and sbme of his accomplices have sufiered death. 
The rest, it is supposed, will be pardoned.'" 
With such lenity are things conducted in Elngland. 
No arrests have followed, no alarm has been ex- 
cited; the people are perfectly satisfied of his 
guilt, and only say, What a blessing that it did 
not happen under Pitt ! — ^Ncver had a nation a 

* One of thf 86 monhas juat been transported (Dec. 
1806) , having reniained in the Tower suice his convic- 
tion upon the allowance of a state prisoner. His ex- 
penses, it is to be hoped, are charged to the nation 
among the JSfjdfaordinanes. — Tr. 
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more perfect confidence in the recthnde of Hheu 
minister. 

The execution was afler the ordinary manner, 
with this difierence only, that the criminal, after 
he was dead, was beheaded, and the head hdd up 
with this proclamation, ** This is the head oT a 
traitor." He addressed the people from the scaf- 
fold, solemnly protesting that he was innocent, 
and that he died a martyr to the zeal with which 
he had ever been the friend of their liberties. IT 
revenge was the rooted passion of his soul, never 
was that passion more strongly exemplified than 
by this calm declaration of a dying man, which 
was so well calculated to do mischief; — and had 
it been imder Mr. Pitt's administration, a great 
part of the nation would have believed him. What 
is most extraordinary is, that the mob applauded 
him while he spoke, took off their hats as if in re- 
spect when he sufiered, and hissed the executioner 
when he held up his bloody head. They burnt . 
one of the witnesses in effigy ; and attended the 
body to the grave, as if they had been giving him 
the honours of a public funeral. 



The En^ish are going to war. To the utter 
astonishment of every body the king has informed 
parliament that formidable armaments are fitting 
out in the French ports, and that it is necessary 
to prepare against them. There is not a syllable 
of truth in this, and every body knows it : but 
every thing in this country is done by a fiction ; 
the lawyers have as complete a mythology of their 
own as the old poets ; and every trial has as re- 
gular a machinery as the lUad. That war will be 
the result is not doubted, because it is well known 
that the ministry are disposed to be at peace- 
They have given a decisive proof of this by prose- 
cuting M. Peltier for a libel on the first consul ; 
it is therefore reasonably supposed, that after a 
measure so repugnant as this to English feelings, 
and to English notions of the freedom of the press, 
has been adopted to gratify the first consul, nothing 
but necessity could induce them to abandon their 
pacific system. 

This sadden turn of political afiairs has greatly 
raised the reputation of lord Grenville and his 
party. It now appears that he prophesied as truly 
of the peace as Mr. Fox did of the war. The 
curee of Cassandra lay upon both ; and it seems 
as if the English, like the Jews of old, always 
were to have prophets and never to believe them. 
The peace, however, short as its duration has 
been, has been highly beneficial. The English are 
no longer a divided people. They are ready and 
almost eager for the commencement of hostilitiea, 
because they are persuaded that war is imavotda- 
ble. The tremendous power of France seems ra- 
ther to provoke than alarm them : volunteers are 
arming every where ; and though every man shakes 
his head when he hears the taxes talked of, it is 
evident that they are ready to part with half they 
have if the national exigencies call for it 
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Still the drcumstances which occurred upon 
Despard's execution may give the English govern- 
ment mailer for serious reflection. There is no 
longer a party in the country who are desiroas of 
a revolution, and as eager as they were able to 
disseminate the perilous principles of Jacobinism. 
Bonaparte has extinguished that spirit ^ he has 
destroyed all their partiality for the French go- 
vemment, and Mr. Addington has conciliated 
them to their own. Never was there a time when 
the English were so decidedly Anti-Gallican, 
those very persons being the most so who for- 
merly re^uxled France wilh the warmest hopes. 
Whence then can have arisen this disposition in 
the populace, unless it be from the weight of taxa- 
tion, which affects them in tli^ price of every 
article of life ; — from a growing suspicion that 
their interest and the interest of their rulers are 
not the same, and a disposition to try any change 
for the chance there is that it may be for the 
better? 

Two causes, and only two, will rouse a pea- 
santry to rebellion ; intolerable oppression, or re- 
ligious zeal either for the right faith or the wrong; 
no other motive ia powerful enough. A manu- 
facturing poor is more easily instigated to revo^^ 
They have no local attachments ; the persons to 
whom they look up for support they regard more 
with envy than respect, as men who grow rich 
by their labour ; they know enough of what is 
passing in the political world to think themselves 
politicians ; they feel the whole burthen of taxa- 
tion, which is not the case with the peasant, be- 
ofuse he raises a great part of liis own food ; they 
are aware of their own numbers, and the moral 
feelings which in the peasant are only blunted, 
are in these men debauched. A manufacturing 
populace is always ripe for rioting, — the direction 
which this fury may take is accidental; in 
1780 it was against the Catholics, in 1790 against 
the Dissenters. Governments who found their 
prosperity upon manuftictures, sleep upon gun- 
powder. 

Do I then think that England is in danger of 
revolution ? If the manufacturing system conti- 
nues to be extended, increasing, as it necessarily 
.does increase, the number, the misery, and the de- 
pravity of the poor, I believe that revolution in- 
evitably must come ; and in its most fearful shape. 
But there are causes which delay the evil, and some 
which may by an easy possibihty avert it if govern- 
ment should aid them. 

The spread of Methodism in its various shapes 
tends immediately to m^ke its converts quiet and 
orderly subjects, though its ultimate consequences 
cannot ba doubted. The army may as yet be de- 
pended upon, the volunteers are fully equal to any 
service, which may be required of them; and the 
English people, by which denomination I mean, . 
as distinguishing them from the populace, that 
middle class from whom an estimate of the na- 
tional charactCT is to be formed ; have that won- 



derful activity and courage, that unless the supe- 
riority of numbers against them were more than 
tenfold, they would put out an insurrection as they 
put out a fire. I'hey are a wonderful people. 
There is no occasion to cry out ^qui del Key ! 
(Here for the King !) in England. Should one 
man drdw. his knil'e upon another in the streets, 
the passers by do not shrug up their shoulders 
and say, " It is their business," and pass on ; let- 
ting 3. murder be committed and the murderer 
escape. Every man in England feels that it is 
his business, botlito prevent a crime, and deliver 
up a criminal to justice. 

The people then are the security of England 
against the populace ; but the tendency of the 
present system is to lessen the middle class and 
to increase the lower ones ; and tliere is also some 
danger that the people may become dissatibtied 
wilh thuir rulers. There is no economy in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs; prodigal govern- 
ments must be needy, and needy ones must be 
oppressive. The sum paid in taxation is bi yond 
what any other people ever paid to the state; 
the expenditure of the state is almost incredible — 
for the last years of the war it exceeded a million 
of English money per week. The peculation is 
in proportion to the expenditure. They are now 
inquiring into these abuses ; many have been point 
ed out in the department of the admiralty, and 
no person entertains a doubt but that they exist 
in every other department in equal degree. It ia 
almost as dangerous to touch these abuses as to 
let them continue ; but the alarm has been given ; 
and upon this ground any member of parliament, 
however little his influence, and however despised 
his talents, would, even if he stood alone, prove a 
far more formidable opponent to any ministry 
than ever Fox has been with all the great fami- 
lies of the country and all his own mighty pow- 
era Any member who should boldly and per- 
tinaciously cry out that the public money was pe- 
culated, bring forward his proofs, and persever- 
ingly insist upon investigation, would not long be 
without supporters. The people would take up 
the cause: they can bear to have their money 
squandered, and can even bo made to take a 
pride in the magnitude of the expenditure as 
something magnificent, but they would not bear 
to have it pilfered ; and should they be convinced 
that it is pilfered, which these exaiAinations if they 
be carried on must needs convince them of— ' 
should they be proved so far as to insist upon 
having all the ways and windings of corruption 
laid op^n, and all the accounts well examined be- 
fore the bills are paid, 1 know not what lure would 
be strong enough to draw them from the scent, 
and their governors would have reason to appre- 
hend the fate of Actaeon. 

The causes which may prevent revolution 
chiefly arise from France. France expects to' 
ruin England by its finances, forgetful with what 
result that redpe for ruining an enemy has lately 

36!^ 
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been tried by England upon herseif. The French 
do not know this wonderful people. It was sup- 
posed that the existence of the English govern- 
ment depended upon the bank, and that the bank 
would be ruined by an invasion : the thing was 
tried ; men landed in Wales, away ran the Lon- 
doners to the bank to exchange their bills for 
cash, and the stock of cash was presently exhaust- 
ed. What was the consequence? Why, when 
the (jondoiiers found there was no cash to be had, 
they began to consider whether they could not do 
without it, mutually agreed to be contented with 
paper, and with paper they have been contented 
ever since. The bank is infinitely obliged to 
Prance for the experiment, and no persons sufler 
by it except the poor sailors ; who, when they 
receive their pay, put these bills into their tobacco- 
boxes and spoil them with a wet quid. 

It is certain that the English government must 
adopt a strict system of economy, thereby cflbc- 
tually preventing revolution by reform, or tlial 
sooner or later a national bankruptcy must en- 
sue — and to this France hopes to drive them. But 
what would be the cflfcct of national bankruptcy? 
— not a revolution. The English have no Hts of 
insanity : if they saw the evil to be inevitable, 
they would immediately begin to calculate and to 
compound and see how it might be brought about 
with the least mischief. Thousands would be 
ruined; but they, who would be benefited by 
the reduction of the taxes, would be tens of thou- 
sands ; so that the majority would be satisfied at 
the time, and government begin ile accounts 
afresh ; strong enough to take credit if the people 
were not disposed to give it For this fact is ap- 
parent from all history — that the tendency of all 
political changes is ultimately to strengthen the 
executive power. Forms may be altered — they 
who play for authority may win hnd lose as ra- 
pidly as other gamesters, and perhaps at more des- 
perate stakes, but the uniform result is that go- 
vernment becomes stronger. The National 
Convention carried decrees into eflcct whicli Louis 
XVI. would not have dared to attempt — and 
Bonaparte has all the strength of that convention 
rendered permanent by military power. What- 
ever be the external fomi, the effect is the same ; 
the people submit implicitly to the directions of a 
single man, till he has riveted the yoke upon their 
necks ; or cheerfully obey tlie more rigid tyranny 
of laws, because they conceive them to be of their 
own making. A government, therefore, with the 
forms of freedom, which could persuade the peo- 
ple that it had no other object than thcTr good, 
would be tlie strongest in the worid. The Spartans 
called themselves free, and boasted of their obe- 
dience to institutions which changed the very na- 
ture of man. 

In the language of modem politics a ministry 
has been considered as synonymous with govern- 
ment, and government as synonymous with na^ 
tion. England made this error with regard to 
3C4 



France, and France is nowtnaking it with regard 
to England. Admit that the pressure of taxation 
should occasion a national bankruptey, and that 
this in its consequence should bring about a re- 
vcdution — England would be miseratile at home ; 
but would she be less formidable abroad 7 She 
would not have a ship nor a sailor the leas ; and 
if any circumstances were to awaken a military 
spirit in the land of the Plantagenets, France, 
mighty as she is, might tremble for her conqiieaU» 
I do not beUeve that the fall of the funds would 
produce any violent change in the govemnaoit ; 
and whether it did or not, the enemies of EngUnd 
would do well to remember that it would finally 
strengthen the nation. 

Bonaparte, wliether at war or peace, will eudea- 
vour to ruin tlie commerce of England. Aa Ibr 
what he can do by war, the Englbh laugh at him. 
The old saying of the cat and the adulterer boldfl 
equally true of the smugj^er; and a large por- 
tion of the world is out of reach of his armies^ but 
not out of reach of their merchant ships. He will 
take the surer method of establishing manu- 
factories at home: — ^They smile at this too. 
Manufactories are not to be created by edicts ; 
^d if they were, if he could succeed in this, ha 
would do precisdy the best possible thing wluch 
could be done for EIngland in the best possible 
way : — ^first check, and then destroy the system, 
which there is now nothing to check, which can- 
not suddenly be destroyed without groat eTil,and 
which, if it continues to increase, will more efi^ 
tually tend to min England than all the might 
and machinations of its enemies, were they ten 
times more formidable than they are. 

That system certainly threatens the internal 
tranquillity and undermines the strength of the 
country. It communicates just knowledge cuougli 
to the populace to make them dangerous, and it 
poisons their morals. The temper of what ia 
called the mob, that is of this class of people, has 
been manifested at the death of Despard ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that it is not the 
same in all other great towns as in London. It 
wiirbe well for England, when her cities shall de- 
crease and her villages multiply and grow; when 
there shall be fewer streets and rooce cottages. 
The tendency of the present system is to convert 
the peasantry into poor ; her policy should be to 
reverse this, and to convert the poor into peasan- 
try, to increase them, and to enMghten them ; for 
their numbers are the strength, and their know- 
ledge is the security of states. 

Ireland is the vulnerable pait of the British em- 
pire : and till that empire be restored to the true 
faith, it will al%vays be vulnecable there. Another 
conspiracy has just bemi formed there ; the plan 
was to seize the seat of govemroent, and if tlw in- 
surgents had not stopped to perpetrate a useless 
murder upon the way, they would in all likelihood 
have succeeded ; the mails would that night have 
scattered their prodtroatioiis over the whole l»- 
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land, and nine tenths of the population would 
have been instantly in rebellion. The exemplary 
attachment of the Irish to tho religion oi their 
fathers is beyond all praise, and almost beyond 
ail example. Nothing but the complete rc-esta- 
blishmcntorthat religion can ever conciliate them 
to the English government, or reclaim them from 
their present savage statcT; and tho False hierarchy 
is too well aware of the consequences ever to 
consent to this. Dagon knows what would hap- 
pen if tho Ark of Truth were to bo set up so 
ncar« 



LETTEE LXII. 

^cetnmt of Stoedetihcrgimism, 

I FOUND my way one Sunday to the New Jeru* 
salcm, or Sweden borgian chapel. It is singular- 
ly liandsome, and its gallery fitted up like boxes 
at a theatre. Few or none of the congrega- 
tion belonged to tho Imver cbsses, they seemed 
to be chieHy respectable tradesmen. The ser- 
vice was decorous, and the singing remarkably 
good: but 1 liavc never in any other heretical 
meeting heard heresy so loudly insisted upon. 
Christ in his divine or in his glorified htmian, was 
repeatedly addressed as the only Gtod ; and the 
preacher laboured to show that the profane were 
those who worshipped three Gods, and tliat their 
prayers, instead of sweet smelling savour ascend- 
ing to the throne of God, were an obscene smk 
which offended his nostrils. 

There is little remarkable in the civil or, as his 
disi'.iples would call it, the human and terrestrial 
part of Emanuel Swedenborg's history. He was 
bom in 1689, at Stockholm, and was son of the 
bishop of Ostrogothia. Charles Xll. favoured 
him ; Cluoen Ulnca ennobM liim, dignifying his 
name by elongation, as if in the patriarchal fa- 
shion from Swedborg to Swedenborg. It is certain 
that he was a man of science, having been assess- 
or of the Metallic College, and, having put>lish- 
ed a Regnwn MineraU in three volumes folio; 
but he abandoned the mineral kingdom ibr a 
spiritual world of his own, the most extraordinary 
that ever a crazy imagination created. 

His celestial history is more out of the com- 
mon. I am copying from the books of his believ- 
ers when I toll you — that his interiors were open- 
ed by the Lord } that he conversed with the dead, 
and with the very worst devils without danger; 
that he spoke the angelic language, and respired 
the angels* atmosphere ; that for twenty-six years 
he was in the spuit, and at the same time in the 
body ; that he could let his spirit into the body 
or out of the body at pleasure ; that he had been 
iu all the planets, and in all the heavens, and had 
even descended into hdl ; that the twelve apos- 
ties used to visit him ; that a conspiracy of spirits | 



was formed against him ; and that he was seized 
with a deadly disease in consequence of a pesti- 
lential smoke which issued from Sodom and 
Egypt in the spiritual world.* 

Enough of this. Let me try if it be possible to 
make his mythology intelligible, and to draw out 
a map of his extramundane discoveries. 

Omnia qua in Calis, stoil in terria^ terreslH wio- 
do; omnia qua in lerris, stmt in calis, eadetti t>io- 
do. All things which are in heaven are upon 
earth afler an earthly manner ; all things which* 
are upon earth are in heaven after a heavenly 
manner.! So says Trismegistos, and who will 
dispute the authority of the thrice greatest Her- 
mes! — the Scriptures therefore cannot be under- 
stood without the science of correspondences ; a 
knowledge which the patriarchs possessed intui- 
tively in the golden age, whicli was preserved 
only scicntifically in the silver age, became mere- 
ly speculative in the copper age,, and in our iron 
generation has been wholly lost. Tho Egyptian 
hieroglyphics are to be explained by this key, 
which opens alt the mysteries of the ritual law. 
Job was the last writer who possessed it, till it 
was revealed to the Swedish teacher. 

There is nothing new in this, you tdl me ; it is 
the (^d notion of a double meaning, the extenial 
and tho internal, the literal and the allegorical, 
the letter and the spirit Not so, my good Father ! 
"Correspondence is the appearance of the inter- 
nal in the external, and its representation therein ; 
there is a correspondence between all things in 
heaven and all things in man ; without correspoiui* 
ence with the spiritual world, nothing whatever 
could exist or subsist^' You are growing impa- 
tient! — I must give you a specimen of common 
Uinguage interpreted ^y this science. Two legs 
stand for the wHl of God ; by a small piece of 
the ear we ai^ to understand the will of truth ; 
the son of a she ass denotes rational truth ; and 
an ass, without any mention of his pedigree, sig- 
nifies the scientific principle — certainly no ill- 

* Tho aothor sccn^ to have looked for no oth'tr ac- 
count of Swedenborg than what his ignorant bciiovera 
could furnish. At tiie age of twenty he published a 
collection of Latin poems under the title of Jjuftut 
Neliconittx, sive Cccrmina MiMtUanea qv€t vctritM in 
loda eecinity &c. Charles XII. valued him for his 
scientific knowledge, and nrofitcd by it. He took 
him with him to tho siege or Frediickshall, the rr>ad8 
were impassable for artiUery, and Swedenborg made a 
canal, cutting through mountains and rising valleys, by 
which hisbaitering pieces. were conveyed. Ho was a 
great favourite with Charles, and deservedly so; for 
It is said that no person, except LinnsBtis, ever Hid so 
much in so short a time. Id all the North of Europe 
he was held in the highest estimation, tiD in the year 
1743, he abandoned science to print his wakmg dreams 
and become the founder of a new church. 

Swedenborg died at London in 1772, and, af>erlyin£ 
in state, was buried at the Swedish church neat Rad- 
cUffc Hjghway.-rTa. . 

f "What if earth 

Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on Earth is thought r 

MiLTOn,— Ta, 
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chosen emblem of such principles and such 
science as this. This is stark nonsense! you 
say my good Father Antonio ; " No distinct idea 
can be had of correspondence without a previous 
knowledge concerning heaven as the Great Man,*' 
or J^aximtu Homo, as we must call him in the 
Master's own words. 

In sober serious explanation ; Swedenborg seems 
to have thought uponone text, and dreamt up- 
on it till he mistook his dreams and his delirium 
•for revelation. " Let us make man in our own 
image, after our likeness. — So God created man 
in his own image, in the image of God created 
he hinu" His system is a wild comment upon 
this passage, as monstrous as any of Uie Rabbi- 
nical reveries. Accordingly he lays it down as 
an axiom, that the whole of divine order was 
imagined in man at the creation ; insomuch that 
he was divine order itself in a human form, 
and so heaven in epitome. Upon this he has 
built up a creed of the strangest anthropomor- 
phism ; teaching that the divinity of the deity 
constitutes heaven, and that heaven itself is in a 
human form ; Deity and Heaven thus identified 
being the Maximus Homo, the Grand or Divine 
Man. 

It has been one of the many fancies of iiypo- 
thetical philosophers, that all bodies are aggre- 
gates of living atoms. Admit this notion, and it 
explains all the mysterious operations of life with 
perfect facility ; the little inhabitants of the secre- 
tory organs take each what they like best, and thus 
manufacture all the animal materials. This is 
analogous to the celestial system of Swedenborg ; 
but with this dilference, that each constituent part 
and particle of his Maximus Homo reeembles the 
whole in form, every society in this body corpo- 
rate and every individual of each society being in 
the human shape divine. 

Heaven is to be considered under the three- 
fold distinction of general, special, and particular 
— for Swedenborg had learnt to classify in his 
earthly studies. Generally it is divided into two • 
kingdoms, celestial and sphitual ; but I am sorry 
to add that, though I have studied the anatomy 
of Uie Grand Man with some attention, I cannot 
discover where or how these regions are separat- 
ed. The specific division into three heavens is 
more intelligible ; the first is in the extrcmitiei^ 
the second or middle in the trunk, the third and 
highest in the head. The particular divisions is 
into the societies of angels, who form the consti- 
tuent monads of this divine aggregate. 

Every part, however, of the Maximut Homo is 
not Heaven ; at least the inhabitants of every 
part are neither possessed of celestial goodness, 
nor in thai state of celestial enjoyment which 
seems essential to our ideas of paradise. For 
instance; the parishioners -of the kidneys, the 
ureters, and the bladder, consist of such persons 
as in their mortal state took a cruel delight in 
bringing others to justice; these people speak 
366 



with a harsh clattering voice, like magpies whose 
tongues have been slit They who have des- 
pised v'utue and religion are in the gall-bladder, 
a bitter destination no doubt ! They also who 
dwell about the spAtneX^r vesicet amuse themselves 
by tormenting the evil spirits. Whether they 
are purged of this malignant disposition by the 
secretions and excretions, which are going on in 
their vicinity, this new Elmanuel sayeth not. A 
purgatory indeed there is, and a truly curious 
one ! They who arc still unclean in thoughts 
and afiections are stationed in the colon ; not as 
component parts of the Grand Man — of that ho- 
nour they are not yet worthy ; they are there as 
his aliment to be concocted and digested, and, 
after the gross faeces have been cast out 61tered 
through lactcals and arteries into chyle and blood 
till they are taken up into the system and era- 
bodied. They who are defiled with earthly dregs 
are in the small guts ; the most impure <^ all in 
the neck of the bladder and in the rectum ; bodi 
which have below them a most drcadliil and 
filthy hell, ready to receive their contents, 

<<E recolher o mvs sobejo o impuro 
Da iromundicia de toda a obra laovada."* 

This OuTonos^ or Maximm Homo^ seems to be 
the body of the Deiiy ; and the Divine Life or 
Spirit, like the gifted spirit of Swedenborg him- 
self, can be in or out, separate from, or identified 
with it at pleasure. Accordingly though the an- 
gels are in him, and actually are be, yet they 
visibly behold him as the sun of their world. Now 
. the Lord in person being the sun, the light and heat 
which proceed from him must necessarily partake 
of divinity ; accordingly light in Heaven is divine 
truth, and heat is divine love : a thin arul trans- 
parent vapour, which surrounds the angels like 
an atmosphere, enables them to sustain this in- 
flux of Deity. An atmosphere of this kind, whidi 
is called the Sphere of Life, exhales from every 
man, spirit, and angel ; it is the emanation of the 
vital afiections and thoughts. In Heaven, of 
course, it is volatile essence of love ; and each 
angel is sensiblyafiected when he gets within the 
sphere of another. We on earth feel the same in- 
fluence, though unconscious of the cause, for this 
hypothesis physically accounts for the sympathies 
of dislikt; and of affection. The Deity is also the 
celestial moon ; and this sun and moon are seen 
at the same time, one before the right eye and 
the other before the left. Let an angel turn his 
head which way he will, this sun is always be- 
fore him and he always fronts the east; yet at 
the same time he can see th^ other quarters by 
an inward kind of vision, like that of thought A 
precious ollapodrida this of allegorical riddles and 
downright nonsense ! 

* And to receive the superfluous and impure u»- 
cleannesses nhicii arc ca^t out from the whofo work. 
— Ttt. 
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Tho economy of the angels is more rationally^ 
imagined, and is better suited to our worldly hs^ 
bits, or suited to better worldly habits than £Iy- 
aium, or Valhalla, or the Sorgon, the Paradise of 
Mohammed, or the ever blessed state of Nireu- 
pan to which the Vogue approximates when be 
has looked at nothing for seven years but the tip 
of his own nose. You are not to conceive of an- 
gels as of disembodied spirits; they are material 
beingi, though of a finer matter. They wear 
garments white, or flame-coloured, or shining, 
with which they are supplied by the Deity ; only 
the angels of the third Heaven, being in the state 
of innocence made perfect, are naked. They 
dwell in houses, which are arranged in streets 
and squares like our cities on earth ; but every 
thing there is on a nobler scale, and of more 
magnificence. Swedenborg frequently walked 
through these cities, and vllited the inhabitants ; 
he saw palaces there, the roofs of which glittered 
as if with pure gold, and the floors as if with pre- 
cious stones ; the gardens are on the south side, 
where trees, with leaves like silver, produqe fruits 
resembling gold, and the flowers are so arrang- 
ed as by their colours to represent rainbows. There 
is no space in heaven, or, more accurately speak- 
ing, no such thing as distance ; where angels 
wiah to be, there they are ; locomotion is accom- 
plished by the mere act of volition ; and, what is 
better still, if o^ angel earnestly desires the com- 
pany of another, the wish attracts him and he 
immediately appears. 

There is a room in the southern quarter of the 
spiritual world, the walls of which shine like gold; 
and in this room is a table, and on this table lies 
the Bible set with jewels. Whenever this book 
is opened, a light of inexpressible brilliancy flows 
from itf and the jewels send forth rays which arch 
it over with a rainbow. When an angel of the 
third Heaven comes and opens it, the ground of 
this rainbow appears crimson ; to one from the 
second Heaven it is blue ; to one of the first or 
iowest Heaven the light is variegated and veined 
.ike marble. But if one approaches who has ever 
falsified the word, the brightness disappears ; and 
the book itself seems covered with blood, and warns 
him to depart lest he sufler for his presumption. 

There is a public worship in Heaven, which. 
Swedenborg attended, and heard sermons : they 
have books, both written and printed : he was 
able to read them, but could seldom, he says, pick 
oat any meaning : from which I conclude that 
he has successfully copied their style. Writing 
flows from the thoughts of angels, or with their 
thoughts, appearing so constantaneously as if 
thought cast itself upon the paper ; but as this 
wriung is not permanent, it seems that pen and 
ink might usefully be introduced among them. 
The language of heaven is, like the writing, con- 
nate with thought, being indeed nothing more 
than thinking audibly. Its construction is cu- 
riously explained ; the vowels express the aflec- 



tioos ; the consonants the particular ideas derived 
from the afllections, and the words the whole sense 
of the matter. The angelic alphabet resembles 
the Chinese, for every letter signifies a complete 
thing, which is the reason why the hundred and 
nineteenth psalm is alphabetically divided ; and 
every letter, and every flexure and curvature of 
every letter, contains some secret of wisdom. 
Difllerent dialects of this language are spoken in 
the celestial and spiritual kingdoms ; the celes- 
tials chiefly using the vowels U and O, the spirit- 
uals preferring E and I ; the speech of tho former 
resembles a smooth flowing water, that of the let- 
ter the sound of a running stream broken on its 
way. But the most enviable power connected 
with expression, which the angels possess, is that 
they represent their ideas in a thin undulating 
circumfluent fluid or ether, so that they can make 
thought visible. 

In like manner as our human form goes on with 
us to our heavenly state, so also will our human 
affections. The ruling passion, whatever it be, 
not only lasts till death, but continues ailer death. 
Woe therefore to those whose whole aspirations 
are afler things that are earthly, for they cannot 
enter the kingdom of Heaven! This truth is 
neither the less true nor the less important, be- 
cause It is found in the pages of a madman. 
Marriage also is not dissolved by death : — when 
one of the wedded couple dies, the spirit of the 
deceased cohabits with the spirit of the hving 
spouse till that also be released ; they then meet 
again, and reunite with a tender and more perfect 
union. On no subject does Swedenborg dilate 
with more pleasure than upon this. The sphere 
of conjugal love, he tells us, is that which flows 
from the Creator into all things ; from the Creator 
it is received by the female, and transferred 
through her to the male. It makes man more 
and more man; it is a progressive union of 
minds, for ever rejuvenescent, continuing to old 
age and to eternity ; it is the foundation and germ 
of all spiritual and all celestial love ; it is in Hea- 
ven, and it is Heaven, yea, even the inmost Hea- 
ven, the Heaven of Heavens. It dwells in the 
supreme regions of the mind, in the conclave of 
the will, amidst the perceptions of wisdom, in the 
marriage' chamber of the understanding. Its 
origin is from the divine nuptials of Goodness 
and Truth, consequently from the Lord himself. 
After this it is ridiculous enough to see him trace 
the progress of this sphere or essence of love into 
the soul of man, thence into the mind, thence into 
the interior affections, from whence it finds 
its way through the bretot into the genital re- 
gion. 

Do not, however, suppose that there are any 
births in Heaven. All spirits, both in Heaven 
and Hell, were bom on Earth ; from which it 
seems a puzzling argument against the system 
itself might be brought: JB* nihUo nihil Jit—0( 
nothing nothing is made; where then was the 
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Grand Man before all the parts of which he is 
composed, were in existence? Heaven is sup- 
plied with children bjr those who die in infancy ; 
happy are they, for they are given to virgins whose 
maternal feelings find in thehi an object, and un- 
der their tuition they grow up in tho gardens of 
Paradise. They advance to the full bloom of 
youth, not beyond it ; the old, who arrive in 
Heaven with all the marks of age, grow younger, 
till they also arrive at the same perfection : to 
-^w old in Heaven is to increase in beauty. 

There are many mansions in Heaven, and in- 
finite degrees of happiness, yet is there no envy 
nor discontent ; every one is happy to tho utmost 
measure of his capacity : the joys of a higher 
state would be no joys to him ; his cup is fulU 
Bat the longer he has been in Heaven the happier 
lie becomes ; his capacity of enjojrment increases 
as he is progressive in virtue and goodness, that 
is, in divine love. 

As all Heaven is one Grand Man or Divinity, 
80 is all Hell one Grand Devil ; and the wicked 
are literally to become members of Satan. The 
road from one to the other is through the Max- 
imuu Uomo^a Port Esquiline ; it opens immediate- 
ly into the mouth of Hell ; and the two-and-thirty 
white millers, who sit in the gateway, reoeive all 
they have to grind throu^ that channel'^ Hell- 

* Das poitas nara dentro logo entrando, 
Do grande fabrica hum moinho tinha, 
O qual moeado estava, e preparando, 

Tudo o que havia de ir para a cozinha : 
Moido, e brando dentro asai fnandando 

O rnaniimento, que de fora vinha, 
Com esta proporcao oonveniente 

Se repartia, e hia a toda a gente. 
Neste moinho junto os duos porteirofl^ 

Eitando junta monte em aeu officio, 
Dunn e rijoi trinta e duos moleiros, 

Dt!t grande ror9a, e util exercicio ; 
Dagui liradoi fora outroa primeiros 

Foram por graofraqueza sua, e vicio; 
E oa que agora moiam com dettreza 
Todos branco vestiam por limpeza. 

Tinha cada hum deUes sua morada 
Em doua lancos de penedo^ que havia ; 

Entre elles huma Dona exprimentada, 
Bsperta andava, e prompta, noite e dia : 

E delLa era approvada ou reprovada 
A farrinha de quanto se moia, 

Provando se era sabotosa, e alva, 

Porque era ella tfentil roestta de salva. 

Da Crea^ao e Composi^ao do Homen. 

Iromediatf'lv upon entering the gates there was a 
mill of great (abric, which was grinding and preparing 
all that was to go to the kitchen ; sending on, thus 
ground and sodenod, the provisions which came from 
without, to be distributed m c<mvenient proportions to 
all the people. Near the two porters in this mill, and 
equally employed in their tlUsiness, were two-and-thirty 
sturdy millers of great strength and useful exercise. 
Others, who had held this place before them, had been 
turned out for their weakness; and these who now 
ground skilfully, were all clothed in white for cleanli- 
ness. Each of these had his dwelling in two pieces of 
wall, and between them was an experienced dame, 
who was awake and ready night and da^r ; all the com 
which was ground was approved or rejected by her, 
the trying it it were white and savory, for she was a 
gentle bousekemr. — Author** note. 



*Rit is no torment to the damned; it imputs 
no other sensation to them than an irascible heat ; 
for in truth the fire of Hell is nothing more than 
their evil passions, which appear to good spinis 
in flame and smoke. This is the only light they 
have, proceeding from themselves, and reseoibling 
that which is given out by red-hot coals. The 
Hell of Swedenborg is what earth would be if all 
virtue were destroyed, if the salt of the earth were 
taken away, and its corruptions left to putrefy. 
There are cities inhabited only by the profligate, 
where they are abandoned to their own «ices 
and to the inevitable miseries which those Tices 
produce. They have even their places of pub- 
lic amusement ; be saw the dragons holding their 
abominable diversions in an amphitheatre. De- 
serts, fields laid waste, houses and towns ta 
ruins, which have been destroyed by fire, fill ap the 
picture. 

Of all the heretics who have sprung from the 
spawn of Luther, Swedenborg is the only one 
who admits a purgatory. You will not expect a 
rational one ; in this intermediate world, as the 
good are purified from their imperfections, so are 
the wicked divested of what little goodness they 
may possess, and thus the one are fitted for Hea- 
ven and the other for Hell. The state of maturity 
for Heaven is known by the appearance of the 
regenerate, which is not altogether consistent with 
our earthly ideas of beauty; for^lhe cuticle ap- 
pears like a fine lace-work of bright blue. Here 
the wicked follow their accustomed vices, till, af- 
ter they have been repeatedly warned in vain, 
their cities are shaken with earthquakes, the ibun- 
datlons yawn under them, theymnk into the golf^ 
and there grope their way into their respective 
Hells. 

Hypocrites who still preserve an exterior of pi- 
ety were permitted to remain in the intermediate 
world, and make to themselves fixed faabitationB. 
This constitutes one of the wildest and absnrdest 
part of all this strange mythdogy ; for Sweden- 
borg teaches that these residents, by the abuse of 
correspondences and help of phantasies, built Hem- 
vens for themselves, which became at last so many 
and 80 extensive, that they intercepted tlie spirit- 
ual light and heat, that is, divine love, in their way 
from Heaven to EUtrth. At length this eclipee 
became total ; there was no faith in the Christian 
church, because there was no charity, and the 
Last Judgment was then executed ; which con- 
sisted in destroying tht^se imaginary Heavens, 
like the Tower of Babel, stripping the hypocrites 
of their cloaks aod casting them into HeU. This 
jconsummation took place in the year of oiu* Lord 
1757 ; and there is no other Last Judgment to 
come, except what every individual will experi- 
ence for himself singly after death. 

Nothing now remains but to apply the science 

The reader need not be appnsed that the situalioQ 
of these Millers is in tho Mouth gate of the town of 
Man-soul according to Bunyan's allegorv.— 'Tit, 
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of oorrespondenoefl to this scheme of the Maxtmus 
Homo and the Grand Satan. Spirits act upon 
men in those parts which correspond to their own 
anatomical situation : thus impulses and affections 
of good come from the agency of good angels <^- 
rating by. influx on their corresponding region, 
whether head or foot, heart, pancreas, or spleen ; 
. they, for instance, who inhabit the brain, watch 
over us when we sleep. On the contrary, dis- 
eases are the work of the devils ; hypocritical de- 
vils occasion beUy-ach ; and spirits who are ripen- 
ing for Hell and take delight in putridity, get into 
our insides and manufacture for us indigestion, 
hypQCuodriasis, and dyspepsy ; so that in all cases 
exorcism must be more applicable than medicine. 
One word more: — they who hav^ loved infants 
with most tenderness, are in the province of the 
neck of the uterus and of the ovaries. By some 
unaccountable oversight the inference has been 
overlooked. There is therefore a Grand Woman 
also ! It is not good for man to be alone, not 
even for the Grand Man. I have found a wife for 
him ! the discovery, for it is adiscovery, is at least 
equal in importance to any in the eight quarto 
volumes of the Arcana CcBlestia, and entitles me 
to be ranked with Swedenborg himself; if indeed, 
aa I modestly beg leave to hint, the honour of hav- 
ing perfected his discoveries and finished his sys- 
tem, be not fairly my due.* 

* Their Creed and Paternoster may be added as 
curiosities : 

I believe that Jehovah God, the creator of heaven 
and earth, is one in essence and in person, in whom is 
a divine Trinity, consisting of Father, Son, aiul Holy 
Spirit \ and that the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is 
thai God. 

I believe that Jehovah God himself came down from 
heaven as divine truth, which is the word, and took 
upon him human nature, for the iiurpose of removing 
hell from man, or restoring the heavens to order, and 
of preparing the way for a new church upon earth : and 
that heroin consists the true nature of redemption, 
which was effected solelj^ by the omnipotence of the 
Lord's divine humanity. 

I believe in (he sanctity of the Word, and that it 
containeth a threefold sense, namely, celestial, spiritu- 
al, and natural, which are united by correspondences: 
and that in each sense it is divine truth, accommodated 
respectively to the angels of the three heavens, and 
also to men on earth. 

I believe that evil actions ought not to be done, be- 
cause they are of the devil and irom the devil. 

I believe that good actions oueht to be done, be- 
cause they are of God and from God ; and that (hey 
should be done by man, as of himself; nevertheless, 
unHer this acknowledgment and belief, that they are 
from the Lord o^ieratintr in him and bv bim. 

I believe that immediately on the deaih of the mate- 
rial body, which will liever bo reas5umed, man rises 
again as to his spiritual or substantial body, wherein 
he exist eth in a perfect human form ; and thus that 
death is only a continuation of life. 

I believe that the last judgment is accomplished in 
(he spiritual world, and that the former heaven and the 
formei earth, or the old church, are passed away, aiui 
that all things are become new. 

I believe that now is the second Advent of the Lord, 
which is a comiiig, not in person, but in the power and 

glory of the spiritual sense of his holy word, which is 
imself. And I believe that the holy city^ New Jeru- 



LBTTSR LXIll* 

JaM in En^md^ 

I WENT yesterday evening to the Synagogue. 
Never did I see a place of worship in which there 
was so little appearance of devotion. The wo- 
men were in a gallery by themselves, the men sat 
below, keeping their hats on, as they would have 
done in the street During the service they took 
from behind their altar, if that word may be thoa 
applied without profanation, certain silver — uten- 
sils they cannot be called, as they appeared ti> be 
of no possible use — silver ornaments rather, hung 
with small rattle bells, and these they ji ogled as 
they carried them round the room, then replaced 
them in the receptacle. This was the only c^e- 
mony. It is impossible to describe the strange 
and uncouth tone in which the priest sung out a 
portion of the Pentateuch from a long roll. The 
language was so intolerably harsh, and the man- 
ner in which it was chanted so abominably dis- 
cordant, that they suited each other to a mira- 
cle ; and the larynx of the Rabbi seemed to have 
been made expressly to give both their full ef- 
fect. 

In former times the toleration of the Jews gave 
occasion to the same disturbances here as in the 
rest of Europe. They cheated the people, and 
the people in return took advantage ot every tu- 
mult to plunder them. The famous king John, 
who ofiered to turn Mohammedan if the Mirama- 
molin would assist him against his rebellious sub- 
jects, extorted a large sum from a Jew of Bristol 
by a new and ingenious kind of torture : he con- 
demned him to have a tooth drawn every day till 
he consented to lend the money ; and the Jew 
parted with six grinders before he submitted. 
After the schism, as the heretics began first to 
persecute the Catholics, and then one another, the 
misbelievers were forgotten. Cromwell even fa- 
voured them ; in one respect he diflered from all 
his contemporary fanatics, for he willingly allowed 

salem, is now descending from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a biide for her husband. 

Their paternoster is of more curious complexion. 

Father of us, who in the heavens ; let be sanctified 
the name of thee. Let come the kingdom of thee. 
Let bo done the will of thee, as in heaven and upon the 
earth. The bread of us the daily give to us this day. 
And remit to us the debts of us, as and we remit to 
the debtors of us. And not bring us into tempiaiion, 
but keep us from the evil. Because of thee is the 
kiiipdora and the power and the glory unto the ages. 
Amen. . 

This, they i»ay, is perhaps too literal to be used In 
public woiship as yet. It will, however, serve to give 
the English rt-ader an idea of the idiom of that lan- 
guage which the Lord made use of when he was pleas- 
ed to teach us how to pray. And it may also, by the 
arrangement of the words themseWes, in some mea- 
sure point out the order of influx from the Fountain of 
all lift ; for the first word in this divine praver viz. 
Father, is the universal that flows into and fills all the 
succeeding pacts, just as the soul flows into and fills 
every part of the human body derived from it. 
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to other sects the toleration which he claimed for 
his. Under his protection Manasses Ben Israel 
printed three editions of the Bible in Hebrew. 
This Rabbi is generally supposed to have been a 
Spaniard, but the Portuguese claim him ; and I 
think we shall not be disposed to contend with 
them for the honour, especially as most persons 
would decide in their favour without examination. 
During the last reign an attempt was made to 
naturalize them, in a body; and the measure 
would have been effected had it not been for the 
indignant outcry of the people, who very properly 
regarded it as an act of defiance, or at least of 
opposition, to the express language of prophecy. 
But this feeling has abated, and were the attempt 
to be renewed it would meet with litUe opposition. 
In Catholic countries our pictures and crucifixes 
perpetually set before the christian's eyes the suf- 
ferings of his Redeemer, and there is no poasibiU 
ity of his forgetting the history of his religion. 
Even the most trifling ceremony is of use. 
At one of the public schools here, the boys on 
£aster Sunday rush out of tlie chapel after prayers 



** Ho is risen, he is risen, 
All the Jews roust go to prison." 

This custom is certainly very old, though I can- 
not learn that it was ever usual to imprison this 
wretched people upon this festival. Some of these 
boys cut the straps of a Jew's box one day, and 
all his gingerbread nuts fell into tlio street. Com- 
plaint was made to the master; and when he 
questioned the culprits what they could say in. 
thfir defence, one of them stepped forward and 
said, " Why, sir, did not they crucify our Lord ?»» 
Without admitting tlie plea in excuse it may be 
remarked, that if the boy had not remembered his 
Easter rhymes he would have been as indifllerent 
to the crime of the Jews as the rest of his coun- 
trymen. 

Some years ago one of the best living drama- 
tists wrote a comedy for the purpose of represent- 
ing the Jewish character in a favourable light 
The play was very successful, and the Jews were 
so well pleased that they presented the author 
with a handsome grataity.* A farce was brought 
forward at another time called the Jew Boy ; and 
the fraternity knowing that it was impossible to 
represent this class favourably, assembled in great 
numbers and actually damned the piece. This 
single fact is sufficient to prove that the liberty 
which they enjoy is unbounded. It is not merely 
the open exercise of their religion which is per- 
mitted them, they are even suffered to publish 
and write against Christianity. If the permission 
of blasphemy were no sin, there would be little 
evil in this license, so little are they able to maj^e 
proselytes. The only apostate whom they have 

'*' This was publicly asserted at the time, but un- 
truly.—TR. " 
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made within the memory of man is the r^ per- 
son who occasioned the insurrection against the 
Catholics in 1780, and who afterwards lost his 
senses, renounced his faith, and though of noble 
family, died in a public prison, a lamentable in- 
stance of divine vengeance. 

In Rome these misbelievers are obliged to hear 
a sermon once a weak, here a sermon attracts 
them as a novelty. One of the Methodist itiner- 
ants, some few years ago, fancying that like St. 
Vicente Ferrpr he had a special gift for convertr 
ing this stiiinecked generation, undertook to con- 
fute their errors and invited them to attend hia 
preaching. The place appointed was the great 
Methodist-Chapel in Tottenham Court Road; 
and they assgnbled in such crowds as to fill the 
chapel and the court in which it is built. One of 
the windows was taken out, and the orator tak- 
ing his stand in the opening addressed the cod* 
gregation both within and without at the same 
time. There can be no reason to suppose that 
they came with hearts more accessible to convic- 
tion than usual ; but had it been the case, the 
method which this fanatic took was little likely to 
be successful ; for he began by telling them that 
he was not yet twenty years old, that he had no 
human learning whatever, and that for all he was 
about to say to them he trusted to the immediate < 
impulse of the Lord. The rest of his discourse 
was in character witl^ the beginning, and the 
Jews returned ; the grbater number ridiculing bia 
folly, the more thoughtful remembering their own 
law against him who presumes to speak in the 
name of the Lord what the Lord hath not com- 
manded him to speak. Yet from the readiness 
with which they assembled to hear him it does not 
appear impossible that if some true Christian, in- 
spired with the zeal of our St Vicente, were to 
collect them together their curiosity might be made 
use of to the triumph of the faith and the salva- 
tion of souls. 

The English church has no zeal for souls. At 
the beginning of the last century the daughter of 
a rich Jew, by name Jacob Mendes de Breta, was 
at her own instance ptiblicly baptised. The fa- 
ther ran into the church like a madman, charged 
the officiating clergyman to desist, and when he 
perceived that this was in vain, cursed his child 
with tlie bitterest imprecations, and prayed to hia 
God that the church might fall in, and crush all 
who were concerned in the ceremony. After this 
he utieriy disowned her : the law had made no 
provision for such cases, and the parish were ob- 
liged to support her ; which, to their honour they 
did in a manner suitable to her former situation in 
life. At their petition, however, a bill was tmaoted 
compelling the Jews to provide decently for their 
converted cliildren. Thus much was done upon 
the emergency of the case, and nothing more. 
Not the slightest effort is made for their converw 
sion, nor the slightest impediment opposed to the 
public celebration of ceremonies, which the Gos- 
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pel has expressly abrogated. The Jews have no- 
thing to complain of, except that they pay tithes 
to the clergy and that they are liable to the trouble 
of parish offices — the law even allowing them to 
be made church-wardens. Any person may be 
excused from serving this office if he chooses to 
pay a fine amounting to about ten pieces of 
eight: it is not long since a parish in London 
nominated a Jew for the sake of getting this 
ononey ; he, however, was determined to disap- 
point ihem by taking the situation : — ^the profa- 
nation was theirs, not his ; — and accordingly the 
chu/ch aflairs for the year were actually numaged 
by this son of the Synagogue. 

It may well be supposed that when Bonaparte 
was in Syria bis movements were anxiously 
watched by the Jews. There was a great stir 
among them and it is probable that if he had in- 
vited them by proclamation, and promised to 
give them Palestine, armies would have been 
raised to take and keep possession of that Holy 
Land to which they look individually and collec- 
tively as their destined gathering place. Indivi- 
dually, I say, because it is taught by many Rab- 
bis, that the children of Israel, wherever buried, 
can rise again at the coming of the Messiah no 
where except in the Promised Land ; and they, 
therefore, who are interred in any other part of 
the world, will have to make their way there 
through the caverns of the earth ; a long and 
painful journey, the difficulty and fatigue of 
witich are Equivalent to purgatory. I know not 
whether this is l^lieved by the English Rabbis ; 
but that the English Jews attach as devout 
a reverence to the very soil of Jerusalem as we 
do to the holy sepulchre itself is certain. One of 
the wealthiest among them, in late times, made a 
pilgrimage there and brought back with him boxes 
full of the earth to line his grave. Unhappy peo- 
ple ! whose error is the more inveterate because 
it is mingled with the noblest feelings and whose 
obstinate hope and heroic perseverance we must 
condemn while we admire. 

No particular dress is enjoined them by law, 
nor indeed is any such mark of distinction neces- 
sary: they are sufficienUy distinguished by a 
cast of complexion and features, which, with 
leave of our neighbours,* I will call a Portuguese 
look. Some of the lowest order let their beards 
grow, and wear a sort of black tunic with a gir- 
dle ; the chief ostensible trade is in old clothes, 
but they deal also in stolen goods, and not un- 
frequently in coining. A race of Hebrew lads 
who infest you in the streets with oranges and 
red slippers, or tempt schoolboys to dip in a bag 
for gingerbread nuts, arc the great agents in ut- 
tering base silver ; when it was worn too bare to 

* This is not the only instance in wnich the author 
discovers a disposiiion to sneer at the Portuguese, with 
the same kind of ilUbcrality in which the Eni^hsh 
too frequently indulge themselves against the Scotch. 

— Tr. 



circulate any longer, they buy it up at a low price, 
whiten the brass again, and again send it abroiid. 
You meet Jew pedlars every where, travelling 
with boxes of haberdashery at their back, cuckoo 
clocks, sealing wax, quills, weather glasses, green 
spectacles, clumsy figures in plaster of Paris, 
which you see over the chimney of an alehouse 
parlour in the country, or miserable prints of the 
king and queen, the four seasons, the cardinal 
virtues, the last naval victory, the prodigal son, 
and such like subjects ; even the Nativity and the 
Crucifixion ; but when they meet with a likely 
chapman, they produce others of the most ob- 
scene and mischievous kind. Any thing for mo- 
ney, in contempt yf their own law as well as the 
law of the country — the pork butchers arc com- 
monly Jews. All these low classes have a shib- 
boleth of their own, remarkable as their physiog- 
nomy ,* and in some parts of the city they are so 
Kumerous, that when I strayed into their precincts 
one day, and saw so many Hebrew inscriptions in 
the shop windows, and so many long beards in 
the streets, I began to fancy that I had discovered 
the ten tribes. 

Some few of the wealthiest merchants are of 
this persuasion ; you meet with none among the 
middle order of tradesmen, except sometimes a 
silversmith, or watch maker ; ordinary profits do 
not content them. Hence they are great stock- 
jobbers, and the business of stock-broking is very 
much in their hands. One of these Jew brokers 
was in a coffee-house during the time of the mu- 
tiny in the fleet, when tlie tidings arrived that 
the sailors had seized admiral Colpoys, and had 
actually hanged him. The news, which after- 
wards proved to be false, thunderstruck all pre- 
sent If it were true, and so it was believed to 
be, all.hopes of accommodation was at an end ; the 
mutineers could only be ' supprest by force, and 
what force would be able to suppress them 7 
While they were silent in such reflections, the 
Jew was calculating his own loss from the efiect 
it would produce upon the funds, and he broke 
the silence by exclaiming in Hebrew English, JVfy 
GoU ! dt atoku ! articulated with a deep sigh, 
and accompained with a shrug of shoulders, and 
an elevation of eyebrows, as emphatic as the ex- 
clamation. 

England has been called the hell of horses, the 
purgatory of servants and the paradise of women: 
it may be added that it is the heaven of the Jews, 
—alas ! they have no other heaven to expect ! 



LETTER LXIV. 

Infidelity.—Its grovfth in England^ and little Ex- 
tfni' — Pythagoreans. — Thomas Tryon. — Ritson, 
— Pagans,— Ji eock sacrificed, — Thomas Taylor, 

From Jew to Infidel— an easy transition after 
the example of Acosta and Spinosa. 
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When the barriers of religion had been broken 
down by the schism, a way was opened for every 
kind of impiety. Infidelity was suspected to ex- 
ist at the court of the accursed Elizabeth ; it wna 
arowed at her successor's by Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury ; a man unfortunate in this deadly er- 
ror ; but otherwise for his genius and valour, and 
high feeUngs of honour, worthy to have lived in a 
happier age and country. Bis brother was a reli- 
gious poet, famous in his day : had they been 
Spaniards, the one would have been a hero, the 
other a saint; but the good seed fell among 
thorns, and the thorns sprung up with it and chok- 
ed it. During the great rebellion, a small party 
of the leaders were Deists ; fiyiaticism was then 
the epidemic ; they made no attempt to spread 
their principles, and were swept away at the re- 
storation, which, after it had destroyed rebellion, 
and fanaticism, struck at the root of liberty and 
morals. An open profligacy of manners had 
shown itself under the reign of the first James ; it 
disappeared during the subsequent struggles, 
when all the stronger passions and feelings were 
called into action : but when once the country 
felt itself settled in peace, this spirit revived ; and 
the court of Charles ejchibited a shameless in- 
decency, of which Europe had seen no example 
since the days of the Roman emperors. Yet, 
perhaps, the most shocking blasphemy of this 
blasphemous age is the canonization of King 
Charles the martyr; for such they style him in 
mockery, as it might seem, of martyrdom, if we 
did not know the impudence of adulation. His 
office, for his festival is regularly celebrated, ap- 
plies to this heretical king those texts of scripture 
which most pointedly allude to the sufferings and 
deajLh of Christ A poet of that reign even dared 
to call him Christ the second ! It is not true that 
the prayers to the most Holy Virgin were ever 
addressed in the churches to Elizabeth, as Riba- 
daneyra has said ; but this impiety, not less 
shocking and not less absurd, is continued to this 
day ; and the breviary which contains it, in the 
•vulgar tongue, is in every person's hands. 

From the time of the revolution in 1688, the 
Deists became bolder, and ventured to attack 
-Christianity from the press. They did it, indeed, 
covertly and with decency. The infidelity of 
these writers bears no resemblance to the irreli- 
gious profligacy of Charles's courtiers, in whom 
disbelief was the effect of a vicious heart. It 
proceeded in these from an erring reason ; their 
books were suppressed as soon as the tendency 
was discovered, and Uie authors sometimes punish- 
ed, so that they did little mischief. Condorcet 
has mentioned some of them as the great philo- 
sophers of England; but the French are ridiculous- 
ly ignorant of English literature ; and the truth 
is, that they have no reputation, nobody ever 
thinking either of then) or their works. Boling- 
broke alone is remembered for his political life, 
* so mischievous to his own country and to Europe;* 
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his literary fame has died a natural deatli — be wa« 
equally worthless as a writer and a man. 

Voltaire infected this island as be ^ the con- 
tinent — of all authors the most miscfaieFous and 
the most detestable. His predeceesoars had Jis- 
believed Christianity, but he hated Christ ; thdr 
writings were addressed t6 studious men; be 
wrote for the crowd, for women and bo^s, ad- 
dressing himself to their vilest and basest pas- 
sions, corrupting their morals that he might des- 
troy their faith. Yet, notwithstanding the ciicu- 
1 alien of his worst works on diity paper and wont 
types by travelling auctioneers and at coontiy 
fairs ; notwithstanding the atheism with which the 
Scotch universities have spawned aince the days 
of Hume; and notwithstanding the union b^ 
tween intidelity and sedition doring^be late war, 
which ruined the democratic party, it is remark- 
able bow trifling an efiect has been prodtioed. 
An attempt was made some twenty years ago to 
estabUsh a Deistical place of worship ; it fell to 
the ground for want of support The Theophi- 
lanthropists never extended to England. A few 
clerks and prentices will still repeat the jests of 
Paine and the blasphemies of Voltaire ; and a 
few surgeons and physicians will continae in 
their miserable physics or metaphysics, to sob- > 
stitute Nature in the place of God ; but this is aU. 
Even these, as they grow older, conform to some 
of the many modes of worship in the country ; 
either from conviction or for interest, or becmuse 
whatever they may think of the impdHance of re- 
ligion to themselves, they feel y;^at it is indispens- 
able for their families. Judaism can be danger- 
ous no where unless where a large proportion of 
the people are concealed Jews : but that infide- 
lity, unrestrained as it is in this land of error, 
should be able to produce so little evil, is indeed 
hononrableto the instinct of oar nature, and to the 
truth of a religion, which, mutilated and comipted 
as it is, can still maintain its superiority. 

Where every man is allowed to have a faith of 
his own, you will not wonder if the most ludicrons 
opinions should sometimes be started ; if any o^ 
nions in so important a matter may be called lo- 
dicrous without impiety. The strangest which I 
have yet heard is that of an extraordinary man 
who had passed great part of his life in Spain. 
It was his opinion that there is no God now, but 
that there would be one by and by ; for the orga- 
nization of the universe, when it became perfect, 
would produce a universal Mind or common Sen- 
sorium. A sailor, who published the History of 
his Voyages, expresses his abhorrence of a watery 
grave because it would be out of readi of the 
sun ; which else, he thought, would revivify him 
in the shape of some plant or animal, such per- 
haps as he might have had a sympathetic affec- 
tion for while he lived. Pythagoreans in diet have 
been rather more common than in faith. A cer- 
tain Thomas Tiyon attempted to form a sect of 
such about a century ago ; the disciple who wrote 
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his epitaph says, that he almost worked his body 
up into soul. But, though almost every folly 
seems to strike root in England as in a congenial 
sq^, this never could be naturalized. The pulse 
diet of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, would 
•hardly become popular in a country where beef- 
eater is a title of honour, where the soldiers march 
to battle with a song about roast beef m their 
mouths instead of a prayer, and where the whole 
nation personify themselves by the name of John 
the BulL^ This Tryon published a few books in 
his lifetime ; his sect, if he ever formed any, died 
with him ; and he is so nearly forgotten, that, 
when I heard him spoken of lately, a new book 
upon the same principle being the topic of conver- 
sation, the rest of the company were as ignorant 
of his existence as myself. The new book which 
led to this is the work of Ritson ; one of the most 
learned English antiquarians, but of so unhappy 
a temper, that it is generally believed be is derang- 
ed. We should thmk him possessed, from the 
evidence of this essay, every page and almost eve- 
ry line of which teems with blasphemy ; — ^it is full 
of open and a vowed hatred of religion and of nature, 
and declarations that if there be a God he must 
be a being who delights in malignity. God have 
mercy on this poor wretched man, who seems to 
find a heavier punishment in the wickedness of 
his own heart than earthly laws could inflict upon 
him ! 

The principl^of abstaining from animal food 
is not in itself culpable or ridiculous, if decently 
discussed. We know that in many cases where 
indulgence is not sinful, abstinence is merito- 
rious. There is therefore nothing irreligious in 
^e opinion, and certainly it is favourable in some 
of its consequences to morality. But ultimately it 
resolves itself into the political question. Whether 
the greater population can be maintained upon 
animal or vegetable diet? It is to be wished 
the Pythagoreans in Elngland were numerous and 
philosophical enough to carry on a series of ex- 
periments upon this subject, and upon the physi- 
cal effects of their system. 

We who acknowledge fasting to be a duty at 
stated times, an act of devotion at others, and 
who have the example of the more rigid monastic 
orders, shall think these people less absurd thsn 
their own countrymen think them ; and perhaps 
less than they really are, as the principles of re- 
ligion have nothing to do with their speculations. 
But what will you say when I tell you, that there 
are also Pagans in the country, actual worship- 
pers of Jupiter and Juno, who believe in Orpheus 
instead of Christ, Homer and Hesiod instead of the 
prophets, Plato and Plotinus instead of theapos- 
* Juan el 7\>ro. It is needless to comment ui 



(his passage ; there nllhy, however, be some readers 
who do Dot know that beef-eater is a cM'ruption of J?«/^ 
fetter. Buffit is a cupboard, or sideboard displayed.— 
Beau'fait.'-TR. 



des ? There is a story of an Englishman at Rome 
who pulled off his hat to a statue of Jupiter, say- 
ing, " I beg, sir, if ever you get into power again* 
you will remember that 1 paid my respects to yoo 
in adversity." Those whom I now speak of are 
more serious in their faith. I have heard of one 
who sacrificed a cock to Esculapius at midnight, 
and upon a high place, in the midst of a large 
city. 

The great aposUe of the Heathen gods is one 
Thomas Taylor. He openly avows his belief, 
saying, in a page prefixed to one of his works, 
which he dedicates to the Sacred Majesty of 
Truth,—" Mr. Thomas Taylor, the Platonic phi- 
losopher and the modern Plethon, consonant to 
that philosophy, professes polytheism." For 
many years he has been labouring indefatigably 
to propagate this faith by the most unexception- 
able means, that of translating the Heathen phi- 
losophers and elucidating their most mysterious 
parts. His doctrines have made little or no pro- 
gress, not because they are too nonsensical, for 
in these cases the more nonsense the better, but 
because they are too obscure, and require too much 
attention to be understood ; if, indeed, they be 
not altogether unintelligibl e. His fame, however, 
has reached the Continent Early in the French 
Revolution the Marquis Valedi came over to visit 
him : he called at his house, dressed in white like 
an aspirant ; fell at his feet to worsliip the divine 
restorer of the Platonic philosophy ; rose up to 
put a bank note of twenty pounds in his hand as 
an ofl^ring, and insisted upon being permitted to 
live in the bouse with him that he might enjoy 
every possible opportunity of profiting by his les- 
sons. In vain did the philosopher represent the 
want of room in his house, his method of living, 
the inconvenience to himself and to his pupil. No- 
thing VFOuld satisfy the marquis, — if there was no 
other room, he would have a bed put up in the 
study where they were conversing : away he went 
to order it, and was immediately domesticated. 
— After some litUe* time it was discovered that he 
was disposed to worship the wife instead of the 
husband, and here ended the Platonism. They 
parted, however, in friendship. Valedi had left 
Prance, to escape a young wife, because, he said, 
she had no soul ; he went back to take a part in 
the Revolution. Taylor saw him as he was set- 
ting off; he was in complete regimentals, with a 
fierce cocked hat, — and his last words were, "I 
came here Diogenes, and I return Alexander.'^ 
His fate was like that of many wiser and better 
men; he perished by the guillotine, being of the 
twenty-two who suflered with Brissot 

Transmigration forms a part of this Pythago- 
rean Platonist's creed. He says of Julian the 
Apostate, ** The greatness of his soul is so visible 
in his writings, that we may safely bdieve what 
he asserted of hunself, that he had forraerly been 
Alexander the Great'' "^ 
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LKTTKR LXV. 

Eagerness oj the English to be at war with Sptdn, 

It is amusing enough to hear these people talk 
of the pride of the Spaniards, when they them- 
selves are as proud as tr.e Portuguese. The 
Dons, as they call ua, are, in their conception, 
very haughty, jealous to excess, and terribly re- 
vengeful, but honourable and right rich ; there- 
fore they like to deal with us in time of peace, 
and the slightest rumour of war makes every 
sailor in the service think he is infallibly about to 
make his fortune. So whenever the government 
begin by going to war with France, it is calcu- 
lated that war with Spain will follow. They re- 
serve it as a sweetener for the nation ; when the 
people begin to be weary of their burthens and to 
suspect that no good can come of a contest car- 
ried on without vigour, without system, and in 
fact without object or means, a declaration against 
Spain puts them in good humour : the seamen 
come from their hiding-places, and pirates swarm 
out from every sea-porL 

There is certainly nothing like national enmity 
between England and Spain, each nation is too 
honourable not to do justice to the character of the 
other. They speak of our weakness with a con- 
temptuous pride, which sometimes excites a Spa- 
niard's shame, but more frequently his indigna- 
tion ; but in their sober and settled judgment they 
avow that it is the interest of England to see us 
strengthened rather than humiliated, and that 
their wishes accord with their true policy. They 
say, and say truly, that Spain and Portugal unit- 
ed and in health would form an excellent coun- 
terpoise to the power of France: that our Penin- 
sula seems made by nature to be a powerful em- 
pire, and that it would be to the advantage of Eu- 
rope that it should again become so. Yet upon 
the slightest pretext of quarrelling with us, all 
this would be forgotten ; the prospect of plunder 
would intoxicate the people, the government 
would do any thing to gratify the sailors, and the 
buccaneering would begin again. They forget 
that in proportion as they weaken Spain they de- 
range still more the balance of power : they for- 
get that by cutting off the communication be- 
tween the two countries they compel us to use 
our own manufactures instead of theirs; thus 
teaching us to become independent of them, and 
doing for us what we ought to do for ourselves ; 
and they forget also that war forces us to become 
again a military nation ; and disciplines a navy, 
which only wants discipline to contend once more 
for the sovereignty of the seas. 

Afler all, if a balance were struck England 
would find little reason for triumph. Our gun- 
boats have injured the commerce of England more 
than the navy of England can hurt the trade of 
Spain. A galleon in the course of seven years' 
war is but a poor compensation for Gibraltar 
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seven years blockaded ; and the Straits lined i 
armed vessels, like a defile, which came out like 
greyhounds upon every merchant ship, and msisit- 
ed and endangered their three-deckera. 

But never were a people so easily doped. They 
believe, one and all, that their last war with us 
was exceedingly glorious, because by the coward* 
ice of some of our captains and the insubordina- 
tion of others, our fleet suiTered that nnfoitanate 
defeat off Cape St Vincent They do not re- 
member how Wh beat their famous NehKMi from 
Teneriffe, where he left a limb behind him as a 
relic to show that he had been there. They for- 
get their disgraceful repulse at FerroU and their 
still more disgraceful attempt upon Cadiz ; when, 
in spite of the governor's admirable letter, which 
staled the situation of the town, and in spite «^ 
the destructive consequences of victory to them- 
selves, if they had been victorious, their troops 
were actually enobarked in the boats for the pur- 
pose of inflicting the curse of war upon a peo^^te 
then suffering pestilence and famine. England 
ought to regard it as the happiest event of the 
war that the commander recalled his orders in 
time, either for shame or humanity, or more truly 
under the impulse of a merciful Providence ; for 
had the disease once found way into the fleet, 
powerful as it was, all disciplinie would have been 
at an end ; no port could have refused admit- 
tance to such an armament, and the pestilence 
would have been spread from one extremity of 
the Mediterranean to the other ;^d to Englaiid 
herself at last 

They wonder that no expedition was sent 
against our American possessions •, not in the least 
doubting that Mexico and Peru would have fall- 
en into their hands — as if we had not sent back 
their Drake and their Ralogh with shame, and if 
the age of their Raleighs and Drakes was not 
over 1 Afler the overthrow of Dumouriez and bii 
party in France, Miranda came over to England, 
hoping to be employed in some such wise project 
against his native country. As quacks of every 
kind, political as well as physical, flourish in this 
island, it is surprising that his tales were not lis- 
tened to as well as those of the French emigrants ; 
for the ignorance of this nation with respect tothe 
history and present state of our colonies is pro- 
found. They do not know that, afler having de- 
stroyed the bloody and execrable idolatry of the 
American Indians, wo- imparted to them our art^ 
our language, and our religion; and that the 
spiritual conquests of our missbnaries were not 
less rapid, less extraordmary, than the victories of 
Cortes and Pizarro. In the sixteenth century the 
language, history, and customs of Mexico and 
Peru were elucidated in books printed in the 
country ; and now, in the nineteenth, nothing is- 
sues from the presses in Jamaica and the other 
English islands except a few miserable newspa- 
pers ; every number of which contains something 
disgraceful to the English character and to human 
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nature. I have seen some of these precious pub- 
lications. They abound with notices which show 
with what propriety these islanders cry out against 
the cruelty of the Spanish conquerors. Pompey, 
or, Oroonoko, or Gluasbee, (for these heretics 
never baptize their slaves !) is advertised as a run- 
away : he is to be known by the brand of a hot 
iron upoD his breast or forehead, the scars of a 
whip, and perhaps the mark of his feiters: and 
it is sometimes added that he is supposed to be 
harboured by his wife : — harboured by his wife ! 
This phrase alone is sufficient for national in- 
famy. 

It amuses me to hear these people talk of their 
West Indian possessions. £ngland has as great 
an idea of her own importance and power, as a 
one-eyed man has of the magnitude of his nose 
when the candle is on his blind side. 



LETTER IJCVI, 

Excursion to 'Greenwich, — Watermen, — Patent 
Sh<A Tower. — Mhion MiUs,-~Es8ex Marshes, 

The Ejiglish say that their palaces are like hos- 
pitals and their hospitals Uke palaces ; and the 
exterior of St Jameses and of Greenwich justi6es 
the saying I have seen this magnificent asylum 
for old seamen, which is so justly the boast of the 
nation. 

As it was my wish to see the whole course of 
the river through the metropolis, I breakfasted at 
the west end of the town with W, who had pro- 
mised to accompany me, and we took boat at 
Westminster bridge. From no part of the river 
are so many fine objects to be seen as from this. On 
one side are the groves and palace of the Primate 
at Lambeth; on the other, the residence of the 
Speaker, which is now repairing, in collegiate 
style ; the abbey ; and Westminster Hall, the 
great court of justice, whose prodigious size and 
greater antiquity render it an object not less 
venerable and impressive than the Minster. The 
boats which ply upon the Thames are admirably 
constructed ; long, light, and sharp, tliey almost 
fly .through the M'ater. They are numbered and 
registered ; the watermen wear a badge and 
have a particuhir costumo— any deviation from 
the ordinary English dress is an improvement ; — 
the fares, like those of the backney-coadimen, are 
regulated by law, and it is the cheapest as 
well as the pleasantest conveyance. On Sundays 
they are forbidden to ply* — one of the stupid 
and superstitious interdictions this of Calvinism 
— for Sunday is the very day on wluch they would 

* A certain number of watermen arc permittel lo 
ply on Sundays ; they pay an annual acknowledemcnt 
on that account to the watermen's company ! Religion 
and profit are thus combined *.— Tr. 



find the most employ. They sit idly upon the 
bench before the alehouse door by the water 
side, cursing the regulation which keeps them 
idle; and the unlucky person whose way lies 
along the river, must toil through dust and heat, a 
double distance perhaps, because forsooth no 
manner of work is to be done upon the Sabbath 
day. 

The banks of the river arc not made ornament- 
al to the city, a few streets come down to it at 
right angles, but none are built parallel with the 
water. The first remarkable object below the 
bridge is a tower constructed for making shot by 
a new process : the history of its invention is curi- 
ous. Aboutfive-and-twentyyearsagoaMr. Watts 
was engaged in this trade: his wife dreamt that 
she saw him making shot in a new manner, and 
related her dream to him : he thought it worth 
some attention, made the experiment, and ob- 
tained a patent for the invention, which he after- 
wards sold for ten thousand pounds. A range of 
buildings called the Adelphi, which are the hand- 
somest in London, because tlicy are faced with a 
composition having the appearance of stone, — 
Somerset House, a magnificent public building, 
of which the work goes on so slowly that one 
half the edifice will in the natural course of de-' 
cay become a ruin before the other is finished, — 
and the gardens of the Temple, one of the law- 
colleges or inns of court as they are called, give 
some interest to this part of the river ; the shores 
are every where choked with barges, of which a 
great number are laden with earth-coal. 

A fine sweep of steps ascends from the river to 
Blackfriars — the second of the three bridges, close 
by which the common sewers discharge them- 
selves, and blacken the water round about. There 
is a strong echo under this bridge. On the South- 
wark side are ruins of a large building called the 
Albion Mills, which was erected for the purpose 
of seeming to the metropolis a certain supply of 
flour. A great capital was vested in this useful 
undertaking ; but perhaps m no country are cla- 
mors so easily raised by the ignorant as in £lngland. 
The very axioms of commercial policy are not 
understood by the people, and it required all the 
firmness and all the influence of Mr. Pitt, during 
the scarcity, to save the coimtry from the inevita- 
ble miseries which a maximum would have occa- 
sioned. The millers themselves, best aware of 
what roguery might be practised in their own 
trade, spread abroad reports that the flour was 
adulterated with all sorts of base mixtures. The 
Albion mills took fire ; whether by accident or 
not is doubtful : but the mob, who, on all such oc- 
casions bestir themselves to extinguish a fire with 
that ready and disinterested activity which cha- 
racterizes the English, stood by now as wiUing 
spectators of the conflagration ; and before the en- 
gines had ceased to play upon the smoking ruins, 
ballads of rejoicing were printed and sung upon 
the sBot The fire broke out during the night, a 
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■tiong breeze was bbwingirom the esat, and the 
parched com fell in a hlack shower above a league 
distant : even fragmeata of wood still burning 
fell above Westminster bridge. There is a float- 
ing null upon the river thus constructed : a gun- 
boat is moored head and stem, with a house built 
on it, and a wheel on each side which works with 
the tide. 

The passage of the third bridge is considered 
as an achievement of some little risk ; our boat 
shot through it like an arrow. Close to the bridge 
are the great water-works by which the city is 
supplied. When it is considered that all the filth 
of ihis prodigious metropolis is emptied into the 
river, it is perfectly astonishing that any people 
should consent to drink it One week's expenses 
of the late war would have built an aqueduct from 
the Surry hills, and a hundred fountains to have 
distributed its stores. Tjie Thames water fer- 
ments and purifies itself; in its state of fermenta- 
tion it is said to be inflammable. St. PauPs and 
the Monument are the main objects in this reach. 
Below the bridges is the Tower of London and 
a forest of shipping : here, indeed, we saw bow 
traly this city may be called the modem Tyre. 
Wharves and warehouses extended in this direc- 
tion far beyond any part of the eastern city which 
I had explored. New docks upon a great scale 
are neariy completed in a marsh called the Isle of 
Dogs, so named, it is said, becauss the body of a 
man^ who bad been murdered and buried there, 
was discovered by the fidelity of a dog^*** 

At length we came in sight of green fields and 
trees. The marshes of Elssex, from whence Lon- 
doi) is so oflen covered with fogs, were on one 
side; the Kentish hills, not far distant, on the 
other; the famous observatory of Greenwich, 
from whence the English calculate their longitude ; 
and an hospital, a truly noble building, worthy of 
the nation which has erected it and of the purpose 
to which it is consecrated. The palace of the 
Tudors stood here, — Charles II. began to rebuild 
it, and William appropriated it to its present use. 
About 3000 disabled seamen are supported here, 
and boys are educated for the navy. We saw 
the Refectory and the church : but, as in a Reli- 
cario, the place excited too much feeling to obtain 
much attention : we were in the asylum of those 
sailors whose skill and courage are unrivalled, a 
race of men without fear, and as generous as they 
are brave. What volumes might be compiled 
from the tales which these old chroniclers could 
tell ! There is not a shore in the habitable world 
but has been visited by some or other of these 
men, nor a hardship incident to human nature 
which some of them have not sustained. 

We walked into the park, and up the hill where 
the rabbie of London assemble on Easter Monday 
and roll down its green side ; men and women 

* The king's hounds were kept there when there 
was a royal palace at GlreeawKh.— Ta, 
376 



promiscuously. From hence we had a noble 
prospect of the river, the distant shippiBg, and the 
pestilential marshes of the oppostte coa«L A 
story is told of an old native oif these marshes, 
who carried on a thriving trade in wives. He 
chose them from the hill country, and within a 
few years married and buried eight, all of whom 
he brought home upon one horse. 



LETTER LXVn. 

Spanish Gravity the Jest <^f the EtigUsh, — Simdmif 
Evening described. — Society for the Suppression 
of Fice.— fTofU of HoUdays.r-'BvU-BoUing. — 
Boxing, 

One of the great philosophers here has advanc- 
ed a theory that the nervous and electric fluids are 
the same, both being condensed light If this be 
true, sunshine is the food of the brain ; and it is 
thus explained why the southern nations ar6 so 
much more spiritual than the English, and why 
they in their turn rank higher in the scale of intel- 
lect than their northern neighbours. 

Spanish gravity is the jest of this people. When- 
ever they introduce a Spaniard upon the stage, it 
is to ridicule him for his pride, his jealousy, and 
his mustachios. According to their notions all 
our women, who are not locked up in convents, 
are locked up at home ; guarded by duennas as 
vigilant as dragons, and husbands, everyone of 
'whom is as fierce as the Grand Turk. Tbey 
believe, also, that a Spaniard thinks it beneath his 
dignity ever to laugh, except when he is reading 
Don Q,uixote ; then, indeed, his muscles are per- 
mitted to relax. 

I am writing upon Sunday evening, at the hour 
when in our cities the people are at the theatre or 
the bull-fight; when in every street and village 
the young are dancing with their castanets, and 
at every door you hear the viola. What is the 
scene in England at this time ? All public amuse- 
ments are prohibited by the demon of Calvinism ; 
and for private ones — half the people seriously be- 
lieve that were they to touch a card on Sunday 
they should immediately find the devil under the 
table ; who is said to have actually appeared upon 
such an occasion to an old lady at Bath. The 
Savoyard, who goes about with his barrel organ, 
dares not grind even a psalm tune upon the Sab- 
bath. The old woman who sells apples at the 
comer of the street has been sent to prison for 
profanation of the Lord's day by the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice : the pastrycook, indeed, 
is permitted to keep his shop window half open, 
because some of the society themselves are fond 
of iced-creams. Yonder goes a crowd to the 
Tabernacle, as dismally as if they were going to 
a funeral ; the greater number are women : in* 
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quire (or their husbands at the alehouse, and you 
will find them besotting themselves there; be- 
cause ail amusements are prohibited as well as 
all labour, and they cannot lie down, like dogs, and 
Bleep. Ascend a step higher in society — tlie chil- 
dren arc yawning, and the parents agree that the 
clock must be too slow that they may accelerate 
supper and bedtime. In the higher ranks, in- 
deed, there is Tittle or no distinction of days ; ex- 
cept that there is neither theatre nor opera for 
them, and some among them scruple at cards. 
Attempts have even been made to shut up the 
public ovens on this day, and to convert the Sab- 
bath into a fast for the poor. And these are the 
people who ridicule the Spanish gravity, and 
think that they have reformed religion because 
they have divested it of all that is cheerful, all 
that is b^utiful, and all that is inviting. 

Our peasantry have a never^ailing source of 
amusement in the dance and the viola. Here the 
poor never dance ; indeed, illegal dancing is a 
punishable crime ; and if they do not dance ille- 
gally tbey cannot dance at all. This requires 
some explanation. Partly from custom, still 
more fvom the nature of the climate, there is no 
dancimg here in the open air ; the houseis of the 
poor a.Te too small for this diversion, they must 
therefore meet at some public-house, where there 
is a rcx>m large enough. The rich do this also ; 
but dancing at a peso-duro a-head, and dancing 
at two rcales, are very difierent things : the one is 
called a ball, the other a sixpenny hop. The rich 
may take care of their own morals, the police 
must look aflerthe poor. These public dancing- 
rooms are excellent preparatory schools for the 
brothel, and the magistrates very properly endea- 
vour to suppress them — or should endeavour: 
-^for the recent institution of a society for the sup- 
pression of vice seems to imply that the laws are 
not executed without such assistance. Here I 
must remark, that if there be one thing by which 
the English are peculiarly distinguished from all 
other people in the world, it is by their passion for 
exercising authority and enacting laws. When 
half a score or a dozen men combine for any com- 
mon purpose, whether to establish an insurance 
office, to cut a canal, or even to set spies upon 
apple- women on Sunday, they embody themselves 
into a company, choose out a representative dom- 
mittee and a president, and issue their resolutions 
with all the forms of a legislative body. It will 
be well if the state does not one day feefthe in- 
convenience of this taste for legislation. 

Music is as little the amusement of the people 
as dancing. Never was a nation so unmusical. 
Perhaps the want of leisure may be the cause. 
They reproach the Catholic religion with the num*- 
her of its holidays ; never considering Itow the 
want of holidays breaks down and brutalizes the 
labouring class, and that where they occur seldom 
they are uniformly abused. Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide, the only seasons of festival in 



England, are always devoted by the artificers and 
the peasantry to riot and intoxication. 

You may well conceive of what character the 
popular amusements needs must be in a country 
where there is nothing to soflen the roannerfi or 
ameliorate the condition of the poor. The prac- 
tice of bull-baiting is not merely permitted, it is 
even enjoined by the munidpal law in some places. 
Attempts have twice been made in the legislature 
to suppress this barbarous custom : they were 
baffled and ridiculed ; and some of the most dis- 
tinguished members were absivd enough and 
hard-hearted enough to assert, that if such sports 
were abolished there would be an end of the na- 
tional courage. Would to heaven that this were 
true ! that Englbh courage had no better found- 
ation than brutal, ferocious cruelty ! We should 
no longer be insulted in ocu* ports, and our ships 
might defy their buccaneering cruisers. Do 
not suppose that this bull-baiting has any the 
smallest resembUmce to our bull feasts. Even 
these I should agree with the Conde de Noronia 
and with the Church, in condemning as wicked 
and inhuman ; but there is a splendour in the cos- 
tume, a gayety in the spectacle, a skill and a cou- 
rage displayed in the action, which afibrd some 
apology for our countrymen ; whereas the Eng- 
lbh sport is even more cowardly then the bull- 
fights of the Portuguese.* The men are expos- 
ed to no danger whatever; they fasten the ani- 
mal to a ring, and the amusement is to see him 
toss the dogs, and the dogs lacerate his nostrils till 
they are weary of torturinghim, and then he is led to 
be butchered after their clumsy and cruel method. 
The bear and the badger are baited with the same 
barbarity ; and if the rabble can get nothing else, 
they will divert themselves by worrying cats to 
death. 

But the great delight of the English is in box- 
ing, or pugilism as it is more scientifically deno- 
minated. This practice might easily be suppress- 
ed ; it is against the laws ; the magistrates may 
interfere if they please ; and its frequency, there- 
fore, under such circumstances, is an irrefragable 
proof of national barbarity. Cudgel-playing, 
quarter-stafi^ broad sword, all of which, brutal as 
such gladiatorial exhibirions are, might have given 
to the soldiers a serviceable dexterity, have yielded 
to this more brutal sport : if that may be called 
sport which sometimes proves fatal. When a match 
is made between two prize-fighters, the tidings 
are immediately communicated to the public in 
the newspapers ; and paragraphs occasionally ap- 
pear stating the rivals to be in training, what ex- 
ercise they take, and what diet ; for some of them 
feed upon raw beef as a preparative. Meantime 
the amateurs and the gamblers choose their party, 
and the state of the bets appear also in the public 

* The horns of the bull are tipt in Portugal to pre- 
serve the horse. In Spain, where no such precaution 
is taken, it is not uniiinai to see the horse's entrails trail- 
ing along the ground !— Tb« 
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neMTspapers from time to time : not unfreqnently 
the whole is & concerted scheme, that a few 
ro^es may cheat a great many fools. When 
the combat at length takes place, as regular a re- 
port is prepared for the newspapers as if it were 
a national victory — the particulars are recorded 
witha minuteness at once ridiculous and disgrace- 
ful; for every movement has its technical or 
slang name, and the unprecedented science of 
the successful combatant becomes the theme of 
general admiration. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the attention which 
these people bestow upon this savage art, for 
which they have public schools, they are outdone 
by savages. 

When one of the English squadrons of dis- 
covery was at Tongataboo, several of the natives 
boxed with the sailors for love, as the phrase is, 
and in every inst&nce the savage was victori- 
ous. 



LETTRR LZVUL 

Thi Jibbi Barrud, — Journey of two Englishmen to 
•Avignon io join a Society of Prophets* — EjetracU 
from their prophetical Books, 

I HAD prepared (or you an account of a pseudo- 
prophet who excited much attention in London 
at the beginning of the last war; when, almost 
by accident, I was made acquainted with some 
singular circumstances, which are in some man- 
ner connected with him, and which therefore 
should previously be told.' These circumstances 
are as authentic as they are extraordinary, and 
supply a curious fact for the history of the French 
revolution. 

We were talking one evening of the Abbe Bar- 
ruel's proof of a conspiracy against the govern- 
mcnte, religion, and morality of Christendom. A 
friend of J's said there was about as much truth 
in it as in one of Madame Scudery*s tomauces ; 
the characters introduced were real persons, to 
whom false motives and manners were imputed ; 
a little of what was ascribed to them had really 
occurrtHl ; but the whole plot, colouring, and cos- 
tume ofthe book were fictitious. It was a work, 
said he, written to serve the purposes of a party 
with the same spirit and the same intent as those 
which in old times led to such absurd and mon- 
strous calumnies against the Jews : and. had its 
intent succeeded, there would have been a politi- 
cal St Bartholomew's day in England. True it 
was that a society had existed whose object was 
to change or to influence the governments of 
Europe ; it was well organized and widely extend- 
ed, but enihu9iasm,not infidelity, was the means 
which they employed. 

I n proof of this he stated the sum of what I shall 
relate more at length from the book to which he 
»78 



referred as his authority, and which I obtained 
from him the next morning. Its title is this — jf ' 
Revealed Knowledge of some things tht^ ioiU spett^ 
Ujf be fulfilled m the World, ecm m un ie aUd io m 
number of ChrieHans brought together sd J3hignsmf 
by the Power ofthe Spirit of God, from sUnaHrnis^ 
now pubHshedby his Divme Cmnmmulffor the Goed 
of oil Men, by Jofm Wright his Servant mnd mu pf 
the Brethren, London,printedintheYearqfCkrist 
1794. It is one of those innumerable pamphleti^ 
which, being published by inferior bookselina^ 
and circulating among sectarians and fiinafics^ 
never rise into the hands of those who are called 
the public, and escape the notice of all the litermiy 
journals. They who peruse them do it with a xeal 
which may truly be called consuming ; they are 
worn out like a schoolboy's grammar ; the form 
in which they are sent abroad, without covers to 
protect them, hastens their destruction ; and in a 
few years they disappear for ever. 

John Wright, the author of this narrative, wa« 
a working carpenter of Leeds in .Yorkshire ; a man 
of strong devotionsl feelings, who seems, like the 
first CLuokers, to have hungered and thirsted after 
religious truth in a land where there was none to 
impart it Some travelling 8 wedenborgian preach- 
ers having heated his imagination, he was deoroos 
of removing to London to find out the New Jeru- 
salem Church. 1 1 was no easy thi ng for a labour- 
ing man with a large family to remove such a dis- 
tance : however, by working over hours he saved 
money enough to effect it The New Jerusalem 
Church did not satisfy him ; every thing was too 
definite and formal, too bodily and gross, for a 
mind of his complexion. But it eo happened that 
at this place of worship he entered into talk with 
a converted Jew ; who^ when he learnt his state 
of mind, and that he expected the restoration oi 
the Jews would shortly be accomplished, said to 
him, I will tell you of a man who is just like your- 
self ; — his name is William Bryan, and he liv» 
in such a place. 

Bryan was a journeyman copperplate printer. 
J's friend saw him once at the house of one ofthe 
Brotherists : he says that before he saw him be 
had heard of his resemblance to the pictures of 
our Lord, but that it was so striking as truly to 
astonish lunL These features, his full, dear, and 
gentle eye, the beauty of his complexion, which 
would have been remarkable even in a girl, and 
the voice, in which words flowed from him in such 
unaflected and natural eloquence as to remind 
the hearer of the old metaphorical descriptions of 
oratory, united to produce such an effect upon his 
believers as you may conceive, considering that 
they were credulous, and he himself undoubtedly 
sincere. Wright had now found a man after bis 
own heart They were both Ctuietiats, whom for 
want of a guide their own good feelings led astray, 
and their experiences, he says, operated with each 
other as face answers face in a gla^^s. 

Biyan told him of a society of prophets at Avig 
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non, assembled there from all parts of the world. 
This was in the autumn of 1788. In January 
of the ensuing year, Wright mistook strong in- 
clination for inspiration, and thought the Spirit di- 
rected him to join them. The same spirit very 
naturally sent him to communicate this to Bryan, 
whom he found possessed of the same impression. 
Neither of them had money to leave with their 
families, or to support themselves upon the jour> 
n^y, and neither of them understood a word of 
French. Both were determined to go— Bryan that 
night, Wright the following morning — such being 
their implicit obedience to the impulse within 
them, that the one would not wait nor the other 
hasten. Before his departure Bryan called upon 
a friend, who said to him, " William, I have had 
it in my mind to ask if thou wert not sometimes 
in want of money.*' He acknowledged that it 
was this want which now brought hira there ; and 
the friend gave him four guineas. If this same 
friend was the person who first told him of the 
society at Avignon, as may reasonably be sus- 
pected, thewliole collusion will be clrar. One 
guinea be left with his wife, who was at that time 
in childbed, gave half a guinea to Wright to 
carry him to Dover, and set offi 

Bryan's wife, not being in a state of belief^ was 
greatly offended with Wright, thinking that if it 
had not been for him her husband would not have 
left her. His own wife was in a happier temper 
of mind, and encouraged him to ga She had a 
son by a former husband, who was some little sop- 
port to her, and who acquiesced in the necessity 
of this journey. He seems, indeed, to have com- 
municated something of his own fervour to all 
about him. A young man with whom he was in- 
timate brought him several things for his journey, 
and gave him a guinea ; this same person be- 
friended his family during his absence. At three 
in the morning he rose to depart : his son-in-law 
prepared breakfast, and they made the watch- 
man who had called him partake of it, for 
it was severdy cold. " I then," says Wright, 
" turned to my children, who were all fast asleep, 
and kissed them, and interceded with the great 
and merciful God, relating to him their situation, 
in which, for his sake, they were going to be left 
without any outward dependence ; and at that 
time some of them were lying on a bed of shavings 
that I used to bring from my shop ; at the same 
time imploring him that he would be pleased to 
bless them, and if one friend failed, another might 
be raised up, as I did not know whether I ever 
should see them any more ; for although our first 
journey was to Avignon, we did not know it would 
end there." 

He then went to Bryan's wife, whom his own 
was nursing in childbed. The poor woman's 
resentment had now given away, the quiet self- 
devotion of her husband and his friend had almost 
persuaded her to bolieve also ; she burst into tears 
when she saw him, and saluted him, as he says, 



in the fear and love of Qod, in which she badefaini 
remember her to her husband. Wright then went 
to the coach. Soon after they left London it be- 
gan to rain and snow, and he was on the outside. 
He was of a sickly habit, always liable to take 
cold, and had at this time a bad cough. A doubt 
came upon him that if the Lord had sent him he 
would certainly have caused it to be fine weather. 
Besides this, he began to fear that Bryan would 
already have crossed the channel j in which case 
when he got to Dover he should have, no money 
to pay his passage. Was it not better therefore 
to turn back ? But the testimony of God's power 
in his heart, he says, was greater than all these 
thoughts. 

The wind had been contrary, and detained 
Bryan. They crossed over to Calais, took some 
food at an inn there, and got their money changed, 
inquiring the names of bread, wine, and sleeping, 
in the language of the country, and which way 
they were to go, and then set off* on their journey. 
They travelled on foot to Paris. Wright's feet 
were sorely blistered ; but there was no stop- 
ping, for his mind was bound in the spirit to travel 
on. They carried their burthen by turns when 
both were able, but it generally ftill upon Bryan 
as the strongest man. Change of climate, how- 
ever, aided probably by the faith which was in 
him, removed Wright's cough. Their funds 
just lasted to Paris ; here Bryan had an acquaint- 
ance, to whose house they went This man had 
received a letter to say who were coming, and 
that they were bad men, Wright in particular, 
whom it advised him to send back. As you may 
suppose he was soon fully satisfied with them — 
he entertained them three days and then dismisn- 
ed them, giving them five louis d'ors to bear them 
on. The whole journal of their way is interest- 
ing : it relates instances of that subsiding of over- 
wrought feelings wliich bodily exhaustion pro- 
duces, and which enthusiasts call desertion ; 
of natural thoughts and fears recurring, remenv* 
brances of home, and depression which some- 
times occasions self-suspicion and half repent- 
ance : — with these symptoms the Church is well 
acquainted as common to the deluded, and to 
those who are in truth under the influence of di- 
vine inspiration, — and they prove the sincerity of 
this narrative. 

At length they came in sight of Avignon. They 
washed some linen in the river, sat down under 
the bushes till it was dry, then put it on ; and, 
having thus made their appearance as decent as 
they could, proceeded to the house of the pro- 
phets ; to which, as it appears, they had brought 
with them a sufficient direction. The door was 
opened by one of the brethren and by a person 
who could speak English, and who had arrived 
there a day or two before from another part of 
the world. After tliey had washed and shaved 
they were taken across the street to another house, 
and shown into a large room, where there was a 
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table spread nearly the whole length ; they w«re 
told that Uble was provided by the Lord, and 
when they wanted any thing to eat or to drink, 
they were to go there, and they would find a ser- 
vant ready to wait upon them. The brethren also 
provided them with clothes, and whatever else 
they Reeded, and with money to give to the poor, 
saying ihey had orders from the Lord to do sa 
In a short time theii^ Paris friend arrived, and was 
admitted a member of the society before them 
that he might be their interpreter. I wish the 
form of the initiation had been given. They met 
every evening to conmiemorate the death of our 
Lord by eating bread and drinking wine. Very 
often, says Wright, when we have been sitting 
together, the furniture in the room has been 
shaken as though it were all coming to pieces ; 
and upon inquiring what was the cause, we were 
told that it announced the presence of angels ; 
and when these were not beard the brethren were 
always afraid that something was amiss, and so 
inquired at the Word of the Lord. 

You will easily suppose that they had orders 
to keep the society secret till the appointed time. 
I much wish that the book had stated how their 
answers from the Lord were received ; but on this 
it is silent The drift and character of the society 
are, however, sulTiciently manifested by the 
Exiracts which Wright has published from their 
Journals, and of which 1 here subjoin enough to 
satisfy you. 

" You will soon see the pride of the M ahometan 
in the field : several sovereigns will unite to lay it 
low. It is then the great light will appear. These 
perfidious enemies of the name of God will Jcecp 
themselves up for a time in their obstinacy, and in 
the meantime will grow up he who shall destroy 
them. Before the end of ihis year they will begin 
to show their fierceness, and you will hear of ex- 
traordinary things and memorable feats. You will 
hear that the world is filled with trouble and dis- 
sension ; father, son, relations, friends, all will be 
in motion ; and it is in this year (1789) that all 
will have its beginning. 

" Remember that the face of the world will be 
changed, and you shall see it restored to its first 
state. The thorns shall be overturned, the earth 
shall be furrowed and change its aspect They 
who shall be alive at that time will envy the fate 
of the dead. 

" The world will very soon be filled with trouble. 
Every where people will experience misfortunps. I 
announce it to you beforehand. The shepherd 
will forsake his flock ; the sheep will be dispersed. 
He will oppress another land, and the nations will 
rise up in arms. 

" You will learn very soon that a part of the 
worid is in confusion ; that the chiefs of nations 
are armed one against another. The earth 
will be overflowed with blood. You will hear 
of the death of several sovereigns ; they give 
themselves up to luxury, they live in plcasuras. 
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but at last one of them will fall and laaiLe an un- 
happy end. 

" All the events of this century have been ibre> 
seen, and no century has been distinguished by so 
many prodigies, but the ensuing will be filled with 
much greater stiU. 

'* The fire is kindled, the moment is come, the 
Mahometan is going to fall Asia and Africa are 
staggering ; fear pursues them, and they have a 
glimpse of the fate that awaits them. • 

" The cross of Jesus Christ shall be set np and 
triumph in those vast countries where it has been 
so long despised. The Palestine will become 
again the most fortunate country on the eanii; it 
shall be the centre of that faith, of which it was 
the cradle, and from thence faith will spread it- 
self all over the earth. All the people will em- 
brace it The world will become again what it 
was in the beginning. The enlightened Jews 
will embrace the Catholic faith. All people will 
acknowledge God the only true God. They will 
be guided by one only pastor, and governed by 
one sole master. 

'* The second Zion has contributed the most to 
misguide the spirits of men. She has introduced 
new Gentiles still more monstrous than those wtu 
have reigned upon the earth. She only wants the 
statues of the Grods to resemble the ancient times 
Yea ; they have been replaced by these carnal 
divinities, to which they render a sacrileMtous 
adoration, and lavish an incense to them which 
they refuse to God. 

^ The end of this century will be a series of 
calamities for the people. Very few men are 
struck with the rapid decline of the present age. All 
the nations will be enlightened, tjo see their dan- 
gerous errors. They will acknowledge how much 
they have been deceived by the masters who have 
instructed them, and they will be desolated at tbo 
thoughts of having lost so precious a treasure for 
having believed such rascals. But at the marked 
time how many errors will they not abjure, when 
our children every where, in the name of God, 
shall make their impious and monstrous errors 
disappear ! — ^And thou. Crescent, who so much 
at this day applaudest thyself, the lustre with 
which thou shinestis soon to be eclipsed ; thy un- 
just conquests have long enough spun out the time 
of thy empire, and thy power from one pole to 
another is far enough extended. Thou dost not 
suspect that thy ruin is so near, and thou dost not 
know him who is growing up to operate it 

" Here is the time in which God will break the 
laws made by the children of the earth. Here is 
the time wherein he will reprove the science of 
men, and here is the time of his justice. This is 
the time that we must believe all those who an- 
nounce the new reign of the Lord, for his spirit is 
with them. 

"The a?es have not now long to linger for Iho 
accomplishment of the promises of the Eternal. 
The Eternal calls the times, which walk in the 
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shadows and da^rs of darkness, without ligbt 
and without strength, to come and change the 
face of the world and commence his new reign. 
This is the time of the new heavens and the new 
earth. 

'' The Eternal has spoken, I shall simplify all 
things for the happiness of my elect The mo- 
ment is at hand when the confusion of languages 
shall no more be an obstacle to the knowledge of 
the truth. 

*' When the impious and his superb eagle in 
his fury will dare to declare war against the Qod 
of heaven, every thing will give way immedi- 
atf ly to his pride. He will dare to make victims 
for himself among the saints whom heaven has 
chosen ; he will dare to profane their asylums, 
to appropriate to himself the gifls of the Eternal by 
the blackest of crimes, and by his success, 
strengthening his pride, he wiU believe himself 
master of the world. Then — then heaven will 
stop him ; a feeble child will subdue his valour, 
and his fall will testify that in the sight of the 
Eternal there is no other power but the power 
of his arm. 

*' Already the measure is 611ed ; already the 
times are accomplished, and the reign of the 
"Word is at hand. Terror will precede to en- 
lighten the blind who go astray, to humble the 
obstinate high-minded men, and to punish the 
impious." 

These are no common prophecies. Honest fa- 
naticism has had no share in manufacturing 
them. Vague as the language necessarily is, 
there is an end and aim in it not to be mistaken ; 
and it is almost startling to observe how much 
of what was designed has taken place, and how 
much may still be applied to these immediate 
times. 

Among these communications " For the Bene- 
fit and Instruction of all Mankind,** are others 
which are addressed to Wright and Br3ran, and to 
those who, like them, were the unsuspecting tools 
of the society. I copy them with their cyphers 
and forms. 

February 9, 1789. 
H, W. We supplicate thee to g?ve us thy or- 
ders about the two Englishmen, B. and W. Who 
arrived here on Thursday the 19th inst 
Answer, 
O thou who walk est before them to show them 
the way, Son of the Voice, tell them that -very 
soon the .instruction will grow in their souls ; 
they will believe it and love it Then, Son of the 
Voice, I shall let thee know what heaven ordains 
about their fate. 

Qttf»tton— By 2. 1. 9. 
March 18, 1789. 
H. W. Let me know the moment in which B. 
and W. should be consecrated. 

Son of the Vdce^ fidelity and happiness wiU in 



the first instance be the fndt of their anion ; the 
second will fill them with love and zeal. The 
moment hastens that is to call them near to us 
and to you. 

Some things seem to have been inserted in their 
jouroal in condescension to the weaker brethren, 
who required to be amused. Such as the follow- 
ing instances : 

"In the month of June, 1789, we received a 
letter firom the Union at Rome, which informed 
us that the weather was as cold there as it is in 
England in the month of January, and the Arcl>> 
angel Raphael asked the brethren and sisters 
if the cold made them uneasy, and said, < Have 
a little patience, and the weather wiU be warm 
enough.' 

**The 17th of June, 1789, we received a letr 
ter from the Union at Rome, in which they in- 
formed us of a sister, the daughter of a Turk, 
whom brother Brimmore baptised at Silesia in 
the dominions of the king of Prussia, between ten 
and fifteen years ago ; after having liv«rd sonoe 
time in the enjoyment of the Christian faith, she 
was suddenly taken by her father, and earned 
to Alexandria in Egypt,* which is in the domi- 
nions of the Turk, where she lived with her fa- 
ther in much sorrow and trouble. After her fa- 
ther was dead, she was ordered by the Archan- 
gel Raphael to dress herself in a soldier's dress, 
and fly into a Christian country; which she 
did, and got on board a Spanish ship, and from 
this date has been between two and three months 
at sea.** 

But though the society occasionally accomme- 
dated itself to the capacity of the weaker breth- 
ren, its oracles were more frequently delivered to 
correct troublesome credulity, or repress more 
troublesome doubts. 

(luesticn. 
April 12, 1789. 

H. W. The three knocks which 1. 4. 7. heard 
in the night, was it any thing supernatural ? 
^nswer.^To 2. 1. 9. 

Ask no more questions, if thou hast none to 
make of more importance. 

April 14, 1789. 

H. W. If it please thee, 1. 4. 7. would be glad 
to know if the offering which he made on the 
mountain was acceptable to the Lord his God. 
Jjnstoer. 

If Wisdom hath called thee, if Wisdom hath 
been thy guide, my son, why dost thou stop ? 
Leave to thy God the care of thy conduct; for- 
get—forget thyself in approaching to him, and his 
light will enlighten thy soul, and thy spirit shall 
no more make the law. Believe — believe, my 
son, that docility is the way which leadeth to 

♦ Alexandria would naturally be ihus distinguished 
at Aviguon— this therefore is good proof of the authen- 
ticity of the book. 
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knowledge ; that with love and aimplkity thoa 
shall have nothing to fear from the snares of Hell, 
and that Heaven cannot lead thee astray, for it is 
Heaven that hath marked to thee thy route. 
Q,uesUon, 
July 8, 1789. 
H. W. 1. 4. 7. prays to know if it is the will of 
Heaven that he should cause his wife to come 
with Duch6 to be consecrated. 
Jinswer, 
Heaven sees thy molive, my son, and approves 
thy zeal ; but in order that it may take place ♦*♦ 
do not think of it ; thy hope is vain. 
Question, 
April 16, 1789. 
I. 2. 3. prays the H. W. to let him know if the 
Eternal has accepted of his incense. 
•Answer, 
Raphael is the spirit which thy heart followed, 
ray son, when thou camest into these countries 
to seek for science and rest : but the spirit which 
confuses thy idea is not the spirit of Raphael. 
Mistrust, son that art called, the father of lies. 
Submit thy spirit to my voice. Believe — believe, 
my son, and thy God forgives thee, and then thy 
incense is accepted, and thy return will cover thee 
with glory. 

August 11, 1789. 
for the R 12 April, 1766. Of 1. 8. 3. 
C. 24 March. 
April 1. 
If the ardour which animates thee gives at last 
to thy heart over thy spirit the victory and the 
empire ; if thy desire renounces to discover, be- 
fore the time, the secret of the mysteries which sim- 
ple reason is not able to conceive, nothing can, 
my son, convey an obstacle to that happiness 
which awaits thee. 

Walk without feai; and chase from thy soul 
the deceiving spirit who wants to lead thee 
astray. Believe — believe, my son, every thing 
that I reveal to our elect in the name of our 
Eternal, and the Eternal will make thee the fore- 
running instrument of his glory in the places 
where his clemency wants to pardon those of 
thy nation, whom the enemy seduces by his 
prestiges. ^ 

Quetliofi. 
August 21, 1789. 

♦ 1. 4. 7. prays the H. W. to inform him if it is 
the will of Heaven for him also to return with 
L2.3. 

JStnswer. • 
Ves. Son called, thou canst yet hearken to 
what I have to say unto thee. Thy fate is in thy 
hands. It will be great, if thou makest haste to 
offer to thy God, who cbooseth thee, the vain ef- 
forts of a useless knowledge when it is only ne- 
cessary to obey. Forget— forget thy knowledge : 

* 1. 4. 7. and I. 2. Sb seems to mean the two Eng- 
liahmoa. ^H. W. is evidently Holy Word. 
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it &tigues thy spirits, it harts thy heart, tad re* 
tarda from thy soul the influence of Heaven. Re- 
nounce, in fine, to search into the sobluiM mys- 
teries of thy Gtod. Believe — bdieve, and tbs 
Eternal will bless thy return, and thy simplicity 
will confound the knowledge, the pride, and the 
prepossession of the senseless man, who be- 
lieveth in his own wisdom more than in the wis- 
dom of God. 

The subject is so curious, that I think yoa will 
be pleased to see the character of this mysterious 
society further exemplified by a few of the sen- 
tences, moral maxims, and spiritual instrucCioasiy 
which they delivered as from heaven. The first 
is sufficiently remarkable :^- 

" Woe to him who dares to cover a lie with Iha 
sacred name of the Eternal ! 

*' One ray of light is not the entire li^t 

" A wise man is silent when he ought to be 
so. 

" It is to the simple of heart that the Eternal wiQ 
grant the wisdom of the spirit 

" The night was before the day, the day is be- 
fore the night. 

<*When Grod commands, he who consoHeth 
does not obey. 

'* He who walketh alone easily goes astray. 

^ To doubt. Is that beUeving ? and to trenible» 
Is that hope ? 

*< He who thioketh himself wise lies to himself 
deceives himself, goeth astray, and knoweth no- 
thing. 

** Shall man tremble when Chd supports him 1 

'*The repentance of the wise is in his worka^ 
that of the fool in his tears. 

«The child of man thinks of man, the child of 
God thinks of God ; he must forget eveiy thing 
else. 

" Fear leads our spirit astray ; by laying a wei^il 
upon our days it overturns wisdom, it intimidates 
nature, and the painful seeds of uneasinesB and 
anguish take part in our hearts. 

" Heaven explains itself sufficiently when it in- 
spires. 

** Wilt thou never hear my word with the ears 
of thy soul, and wilt thou never overturn the idol 
of mistrust that is in thy heart 7 

'* The Lord has placed the key of his treasure 
under the cup of bitterness. 

" The ark of God conveys death to those who 
make use of false keys. 

" Who is that man, saith the Lord, that wiU 
not abandon his heart to me when I have pioiniB- 
ed to guide it ? 

<< I am One, and all that is in me is One. 

"Remember, and remember well, that the 
Word is but One for him who desires to compre- 
hend ; and there would be no more mysteries for 
man but for the vanity of his heart and the foUy of 
his understanding. 

" Is it in the tumult of the world that the v6^ 
of the Most High can enter bto the heart? 
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" Do not attach any importance to jour opinions: 
Of what avail to your fate are your very weak 
ideas? 

" Forget all, O our friends, except Heaven and 
yourselves, to obey only what Hearen prescribes 
to you," 

This narrative and these extracts require no 
comment. They prove incontestably the exist- 
ence of a society of political Jesuits ; they prove 
also, that, however little may have been the reli- 
gion of these men themselves, they were convinc- 
ed how indispensably necessary it was for man- 
kind ; and that, instead of plotting to break up 
the system of social order by destroying faith and 
morals, faith was the engine which they employed 
to prepare some imaginary amelioration ; forget- 
ting that nothing can be permanent. 

These two Englishmen remained at Avignon 
SIX months, and were then informed by the Spi- 
rit that they might return. The brethren sup- 
plied them with money, so that they went back 
with more comfort than they came, and had a 
handsome sum left when they landed in England ; 
where t"hey both returned to their former employ- 
ments, expecthig the accomplishment of the mighty 
change s which had been foretold. The Revolution 
broke out They who raised the storm could not 
direct It: they became. its victims — and knavery 
reaped what fanaticism had sown, as they who 
lag in the assault enter the breach over the bodies 
of the brave who have won the passage for them. 
What became of the Avignon society heaven 
knows. The honest dupes whom they had sent 
abroad, fully prepared to welcome any novelty as' 
the commencement of the Millennium, were left 
to their own direction. A king of the Hebrews 
appeared in England ; and Wright and Bryan 
were, as you may suppose, among the first to 
acknowledge him. They imagined that the ap- 
pointed time was come, and published these se- 
crets of the society which they had been ordered 
to keep concealed. Of the King of the Hebrews 
in my next* 



LBTTER LXIX. 

Jiceount of Richard Brothers, 

Mt former letters must have shown you that 
these English, whom we are accustomed to con- 
sider as an unbelieving people, are in reality mi- 
serably prone to superstition ; yet you will perhaps 
be surprised at the new iftstance which I am about 
to relate. 

There started up in London about the begin- 
ning of the late war a new pseudo> prophet, whose 
name was^ Richard Brothers, and who called him- 
self King of the Hebrews and Nephew of God. 
He taught that all existing souls heul been created 
at the same time with Adam, and his system was, 



that they had all lived with him in Paradise, and 
all fallen with him in consequence of their joint 
transgression ; for all things which they saw and 
knew were in God, and indeed were God, and 
they desired to know something besides God ; in 
which desire they were indulged, fatally for them- 
selves, for the only thing which is not God is eviL 
Evil was thus introduced, and they for their pu- 
nishment cast into hell ; that is to say, upon this 
present earth ; and in thb hell they have remained 
from that time till now, transmigrating from one 
human body to another. But the term of their 
punishment is now drawing towards its close: 
the consummation of all things is at hand, and 
every one will then recover the recollection of all 
the scenes and changes through which he has 
passed. This knowledge has already been vouch- 
safed in part to Brothers himself; and it is thus 
that he explained the extraordinary relationship 
to the Almighty which he laid claim to, asserting 
that in the days of our Lord he was the son ^ 
James the brother of Christ You know the he- 
retics, in their hatred to virginity and to Mary the 
most pure, maintain that when Christ's brethren 
are mentioned in the Gospels, the word is to be un- 
derstood in its literal and carnal sense ; conse- 
quently he was then the Nephew of the second 
Person in the Trinity. • 

Human fancy, it has been said, cannot imagine 
a monster whose constituent parts are not already 
in existence ; it is nearly as impossible for a new 
heresy to be now devised, so prolific has human 
error been. This metempsychosis not only bears 
a general resemblance to that doctrine as held by 
the Orientals and by Pythagoras, but has been 
held in this peculiar heretical form by the old he- 
retics Barules, and by the Flagellants of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Brotliers had been a lieutenant in the navy, 
and was known to be insane j but when a mad- 
man calls himself inspired, from that moment the 
disorder becomes infectious. The society at 
Avignon had unintentionally trained up apostles 
for this man. Wright and Bryan had now for 
some years been looking for the kingdom of 
Christ, and teaching all within the circle of their 
influence to expect the same promised day. Of 
what had been announced to them much had 
been too truly accomplished. The world was 
indeed filled with troubles and dissension, the fire 
was kindled ; the thrones of Europe were shaken, 
and one of its kings had been brought to an un- 
happy end, according to the prediction. Tho 
laws made by the children of the earth were bro- 
ken, the reign of terror was begun, and the times 
disastrous to the full measure of their prophecies. 
They had been instructed to look for a miracu- 
lous deliverer and Lord of the earth, and here 
was one who laid claim to the character. There 
were, however, some difficulties. At Avignon 
they had been informed, tkat he who was to be 
the Leader of the Faithful, and to overthrow the 
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kingdoms of the world, was at that time twelve 
years old, and living at Rome ; even his name 
had been revealed.* Neither in this, nor any age, 
nor country did Brothers answer the prophecy. 
One of these men therefore decided in his own 
mind that he was an impostor ; he went to see 
him, with a full belief that whether he was so or 
not would be revealed to him during the intei^ 
view, and he took a knife with him, with which, 
if his suspicions had been confirmed, he was re- 
solved to deliver him such a message from the 
Lord as Ehud carried to the king of Eglon. 
Luckily for both parties, Brothers, who little knew 
the dangerous trial he was undergoing, support- 
ed his part so well that the desperate fanatic was 
converted. 

The new King of the Hebrews had not per- 
haps a single Jew among his believers. These 
people, who have in old times suffered well nigh 
as severely for their credulity in false Messiahs 
as for their rejection of the true one, are less dis- 
posed to lend ear to such delusions now than in 
any former time; and here than in any other 
country. Here they have no amelioration of their 
condition to wish for ; the free exercise of their 
religion is permitted, what they gain they enjoy 
in security, and are protected by the state without 
the trouble«of self-defence. The flesh pots of 
England are not less delicious than those of E^pt, 
and a land flowing with milk and honey not so 
attractive for the sons of the Synagogue as one 
which abounds with old clothes for the lower or- 
der, and loans and contracts for their wealthier 
brethren. The land of promise offers nothing 
so tempting to them as script and omnmm. The 
King of the Hebrews, therefore, was not acknow- 
ledged by any of his own people ; his scheme of 
pre-existence helped him out of this difficulty. 
He could tell if any one had been a Jew in any 
former stage of being, and even of what' tribe ; 
that of Judah, as being the most favoured, he 
bestowed liberally upon his believers and those 
whom he hoped to convert He informed Mr. 
Pitt by letter that he was a Jew, some of the roy- 
al family were in like manner declared to be 
Jews, and J's friend received from Biyan the 
same flattering assurance. 

Besides the prophets from Avignon, Brothers 
succeeded in making two other useful and extra- 
ordinary disciples. The one, an engraver of the 
first rate skill in his art, who published a masterly 
portrait of him with these words underneath: 
Fully believing thia to be the man tohifm God hath 
'appointed, I engrave his Ukenees. This was to be 
seen in all the print shops. Mr. Halhed was the 

* At the ninth year the childr^ shall be solemnly 
offered to the Mother of Qod at Qeoatzans; at that 
time you vvfll already have made the barbarians feel 
the blows that you are to give them. Tea ; at that 
ace, so verv tender, united to you two and to others, 
Charles will take up for the first time his arms , ithe 
glory of his name shaApread every where. 
384 



other of these converts, a member of the hoose cf 
commons, and one of the profoundest oriental 
scholars then living. This gentleman was in 
the early part of his life an unbeliever, and bad 
attempted to invalidate the truths of holy writ by 
arguments deduced from Indian chronology. 
The study of Indian mythology brought him badL 
to Christianity, and by a strange perversion of in- 
tellect the Trimourtee of the Hindoos con^ced 
him of the doctrine of the Trinity ; and as be 
recovered his faith he lost his wits. To the as- 
tonishment of the world he published a pampUet, 
avowing his belief that Richard Brothers was the 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah, and that in him 
the prophecies were speedily to be fulfilled. 

Brothers wrote letters to the king and lo all the 
members of both houses of parliament, calling 
upon them to ^ve ear to the word of God, and 
prepare for the speedy establishment of his king- 
dom upon earth. He announced to his believers 
his intention of speedily setting out for Jerasalon 
to take possession of his metropolis, and invited 
them to accompany him. Some of these poor peo- 
ple actually shut up their shops, forsook their 
business and their famiUes, and travelled from 
distant parts of the country to London to join 
him, and depart with him whenever he gave the 
word. Before he went, he said, he would prove 
the truth of his mission by a public miracle^ be 
would throw down his stick in the Strand at noon 
day, and it should become a serpent; and be 
affirmed that he had already made the experi- 
ment and successfully performed it in private 
A manifest falsehood this, but not a wilful one ; 
in like manner, he said that he had seen the Devil 
walking leisurely up Tottenham Court road ; — 
the man was evidently in such a state of miod 
that his waking dreams were mistaken for real- 
ities. Ho threatened London with an earth- 
quake because of its mibelief, and at length 
named a day when the ci^ should be destroyed. 
Many persons led town to avoid this threatened 
calamity ; the day passed by ; he claimed the 
merit of having prevailed in prayer and <rf)tained 
a respite, and fixed another. 

The business was becoming serious. All the 
madmen and enthusiasts io England, a land 
wherein there is never any lack of them, made a 
common cause with the King of the Hebrews. 
Pamphlets in his favour swarmed f^m the press ; 
the prophecy of some old heretic was raked up^ 
which fixed the downfal of the church as des- 
tined now to be accomplished ; and the number 
of the Beast was explained by Ludovicos XVL 
One madman printed his dreams, anotl^r his day 
visions; one had seen an angel come out of the 
sun with a drawn sword m his hand, another had 
seen fiery dragons in the air, and hosts of an^eb 
in battle array ; these signs and tokens were re- 
presented in rude engravings, and the lower 
classes of people, to whose capacity and wlioae 
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kongry snpemtkioii they wora addreflsed, heg/m 
to believe that the seven seals were about to be 
opened, and all the venders in the Apocalypse 
would be displayed. Government at last thought 
fit to interfere, and committed Brothers to the na^ 
tional hospital for madmen. Mr. Halhed made a 
speech in parliament jupon this occasion, the most 
extraordinary perhaps that ever was d^vered to 
a legislative assembly. It was a calm and logi- 
cal remonstrance against the illegality and un- 
reasonableness of their proceedings. They bad 
imprisoned this person as a madman, he said, be- 
cause he announced himself as a prophet ; but it 
was incumbent upon them to have fairly examin- 
ed his pretensions, and ascertained their truth or 
falsehood, before they had proceeded against him 
in this manner. Brothers had appealed to the 
holy Scriptures, the divine authority of which that 
house acknowledged ; he appealed also to certain 
of his own predictions as contained in the letters 
which he had addressed to the king and his mi- 
nisters- ; — let them be produced, and the question 
solemnly investigated as its importance deserved. 
Accor«ling to the rules of the house of commons 
no nu^on can be debated or put to vote unless it 
bo seconded; Mr. Halhed found no one to 
Seconal bim, and his proposal was thus silently 
negatived. 

Th us easily and effectually was this wild heresy 
crushed. Brothers continued to threaten earth- 
quakes, six days for them, and prorogue them 
ailer the day was past; but his influence was 
at aa end. The people had lost sight of him ; 
and being no longer agitated by signs and tokens, 
dreams and denunciations, they forgot him. A 
few of his steadier adherents persisted in their 
belief, and comforted him and themselves by re- 
minding him of Daniel in the lion's den, and of 
Jeremiah in the dungeon. He was lucky enough 
to find out better consolation for himself. There 
was a female lunatic in the same hospital, whom 
he discovered to be the destined Gtueen of the 
Hebrews ; and, as such, announced her to the 
world. At present he and this chosen partner of 
the throne of David are in daily expectation of a 
miraculous deliverance, after which they are to 
proceed to Jerusalem to be crowned and com- 
mence their reign; Plans and elevations of their 
palace and of their new Temple have been made 
for them, and are now engraving for the public ; 
and in these dreams they will probably continue 
as long as they fiee. Upon madmen of this stamp 
experience has as little efiect as hellebore. Their 
thoughts of the future ore so delightful, that they 
forget the past, and are well nigh insensible to 
the present— just as all other objects near or dis- 
tant appear daikened to him who has been look- 
ing at the sun. Their hope has neither fear or 
doubt to allay it, and its intensity gives them a 
joy which could scarcely be exceeded by its ao» 
complishment 
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LITTIE UOC 

Accmrni ofJooHnu Smdhc^U. 

In the early part of the thirteenth century there 
appeared an English virgin in Italy, beautiful and 
eloquent, wbo a^rmed that the Holy Ghost was 
incarnate in her for the redemption of women ; 
and she baptized women in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of herself. Her body 
was carried to Milan and burnt there. An arch 
heretic of the same sex and country is now esta- 
blishing a sect jn England, founded upon a not 
dissimilar and equally portentous blasphemy. 
The name of this woman is Joanna Soutbcott ; 
she neither boasts of the charms of her forerun- 
ner, nor needs them. Instead of having an eye 
which can fascinate, and a tongue which can per- 
suade to error by glossing it with sweet discourse, 
she is old, vulgar, and illiterate. In all the in- 
numerable volumes which she has sent into the 
world, there are not three connected sentences in 
sequence, and the language alike violates com- 
mon sense and common syntax. Yet she has 
her followers among the educated classes, and 
even among the beneficed clergy. "If Adam,** 
she says, "had refused listening to a foolish 
ignorant woman at first, then man might refuse 
listening to a foolish ignorant woman at last :" and 
the argument is admitted by her adherents. When 
we read in romance of enchanted fountains, they 
are described as flowing with such clear and spark- 
ling waters as tempt the traveller to thirst : here 
there may be a magic in the draught, but he who 
can taste of so foul a stream mustrpreviously have 
lost his senses. The fUth and the abominations 
of demoniacal witchcraft are emblematical of such 
delusions ; not the golden goblet and bewitching 
allurements of Circe and Armida. 

The patient resolute obedience with which I 
have collected for you some account of this wo- 
man and her system, from a pile of pamphlets half 
a yard high, will, I hope, bo imputed to me as a 
merit Had the heretics of old been half as vo- 
luminous and half as dull, St Epiphanius would 
never have persevered through his task. 

She was bom in Devonshire about the middle 
of the last century, and seems to have passed 
forty years of her life in honest industry ; some- 
times as a servant, at others working at the up- 
holstercrts business, without any other symptoms 
of a disordered intellect than that she was zeal- 
ously attached to the Methodists. These people 
were equally well qualified to teach her the arts 
of imposture or to drive her mad ; or to produce 
m her a happy mixture of craziness and knavery ; 
ingredients which in such cases are usually found 
in combinatbn. She mentions in her book a 
preacher who frequented her master's bouse, and, 
according to her account, lived in habits of adul- 
tery with the wife, trying at the some time to de- 
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bauch the dan^ter; while the husband vainly 
attempted to seduce Joanna herself. This preach- 
er used to terrify all who heard him in prayer, 
and make them shriek out convulsively. He said 
that he bad sometimes at a meeting made the 
whole congregation lie stiff upon the floOr till he 
had got the evil spirit out of them ; that there ne- 
ver was a man so highly favoured of God as him- 
self; that he would not thank God to make him 
any thing, unless he made him greater than any 
man upon earth, and give him power above all 
men ; and he boasted, upon hearing the death of 
one who had censured him, that he had fasted 
and prayed three days and three nights, beseech- 
ing Qod to take vengeance upon that man and 
send him to eternity. Where such impious bed- 
lamites as this are allowed tu walk abroad, it -is 
not to be wondered at that madness should become 
epidemic Joanna Southcott lived in a house 
which this man frequented ; and where, notwith- 
standing his infamous life, his pretensions to su- 
pernatural gifls were acknowledged, and he was 
accustomed to preach and pray. The servants 
all stood in fear of him. She says he had no pow- 
er over her, but she used to think the room was full 
of spiriU when he was in prayer j and he was so 
haunted that he never could sleep in a room by 
himself, for he said his wife came every night to 
trouble him : she was perplexed about him, fully 
believing that he wrought miracles, and wonder- 
ing by what spirit he wrought them. Ai)er she 
became a prophetess herself, she discovered that 
this Sanderson was the false prophet in the Re- 
velations ; who is to be taken with the Beast, and 
cast alive with him into a lake of burning brim- 
stone. 

Four persons have written to Joanna upon the 
subject of her pretended mission, each calling 
himself Christ ! One Mr. Leach, a Methodist 
preacher, told her to g6 to the Lord in fua name, 
axid tell the Lord that he said her writings were 
inspired by the Devil. These circumstances show 
how commonly delusion, blasphemy, and mad- 
ness are to be found in this country ; and may 
lessen our wonder at the frenzy of Joanna and 
her followers. Her own career began humbly, 
with prophecies concerning the weather, such as 
the popular English almanacs contain, and threats 
concerning the fate of Europe and the success of 
the French ; which were at that time the specu- 
lations of every newspaper, and of every alehouse 
politician. Some of these guesses having chanc- 
ed to be right, the wonien of the family in which 
she then worked at the upholstering business 
began to lend ear to her ; and she ventured to 
submit her papers to the judgment of one Mr. 
Pomeroy, the clergyman whose church she at* 
tended in Exeter. He listened to her with timid 
curiosity, rather wanting courage than credulity 
to become her disciple ; received from her certain 
scaled prophecies which were at some future time 
to be opened : whegg.AS it would be seen, they 



had been aceomplished, they would prove' fbi 
truth of her inspiration ; and sanctioned, or aea» 
ed to sanction, her desigu of publishing her caU 
to the world. But in this publicatiott his own 
name appeared, and that in such a nwDner 
as plainly to imply, that if he bad not en- 
couraged her to print, he had not endeavoured to 
prevent her from so dcnng. His eyes were ink- 
mediately opened to his own imprudence, what- 
ever they may have been to the nature of hex call, 
and he obtained her consent to insert an adver- 
tisement in the newspaper with her sigpatim^ 
stating, that he said it was the work of the DeviL 
But here the ' parties are at issue : as the adver- 
tisement was worded, it signifies that Mr. Pome- 
roy always said her calling was from the Devil ; 
on the other hand, Joanna and her witnesses pro- 
test that what she had signed was merely an ai> 
knowledgment that Mr. Pomeroy had said, af- 
ter her book was printed, the Devil had instigated 
her to print his name in it This would not be 
worthy of mention if it were not for the very ex- 
traordinary situation into which this gentleman 
has brought himself. Wishing to be dear of the 
connexion in which he had so unluckily engaged, 
he burnt the sealed papers which had been in- 
trusted to his care. From that time all the Joan- 
nians, who are now no inconsiderable numlxi^ 
regard him as the arch apostate. He is the 
Jehoiakim who burnt Jeremiah's roll of prophe- 
cies ; he is their Judas Iscariot, a second Luczfer, 
son of the Morning. They call upon him to pro- 
duce these prophecies, which she bddJy aaacrta, 
and they implicitly believe, have all been ful6lled, 
and therefore would convince the world of. the 
truth of her mission. In vain does Mr. Pomeroy 
answer that he has burnt these unhappy papers : 
— 4n an unhappy hour for himself did be biun 
them ! Day after day long letters are deepaicfaed 
to him, sometimes from Joanna herself^ some- 
times from her brother, sometimes from one of her 
four-and-twenty elders; filled with exhortation, 
invective, texts of scripture, and denundatioDS of 
the Law in this world and the Devil in the next ; 
and these letters the prophetess prints, for this 
very sufficient reason — that all her believoB pop- 
chase them. Mr. Pomeroy sometimes treats 
them with contempt, at other times he appeals to 
their compassion, and beseeches them, if they 
have any bowels of Christian charity, to have com- 
passion on him and let him rest, and no longer 
add to the inconceivable and irreparable injuries 
which they have already occasioned him. II be 
is silent, no matter, on they go printing copies of 
all which they write ; and when he is worried in- 
to replying, his answers also serve to swell Jo- 
anna*s books. In this manner is this poor man, 
because he has recovered his senses, persecut- 
ed by. a crazy prophetess and her fbur-and- 
twenty crazy elders ; who seem determined not 
to desist, till, one way or other, they have made 
him as ripe for Bedlam as they are theroselvea; 
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' The books which she sends into the woild are 
written partly in prose, partial, in rhyme ; all the 
verse and the greater part of the prose bein^ de> 
livered in the character of the Almighty ! It is hot 
possible to convey an adequate idea of this unpa- 
ralleled and unimaginable nonsense by any other 
means than literal tmnscript* Her hand writ- 
ing was illegibly bad, so that at last she found it 
convenient to receive orders to throw away the 
^en and deliver her oracles orally ; and the words 
flow from her faster than her scribes can write 
them down. This may be well believed, for they 
are mere words and nothing else : a rhapsody of 
texts, vulgar dreams, and vulgar interpretations; 
vulgar types and vulgar applications : — the vilest 
string of words in vilest doggerel verse, which has 
no other connexion than what the vilest rhymes 
have suggested, she vents ; and her followers re- 
ceive them as the dictates of immediate inspira- 
tion. A herd, however, was ready to devour this 
garbage as the bread of life. Credulity and Vanity 
are foul feeders. 

The clergy in her own neighbourhood were in- 
vited by her, by private letters, to examine her 
claims ; but they treated her invitation with con- 
tempt : the bishop also did not choose to inter- 
fere ;— of what avail, indeed, would it have been 
to hawe examined her when they had no power 
*tosit-ence her blasphemies! She found believers 
at a distance. Seven men came from different 
parts of the country to examine — that is — to be- 
lieve in her; these were her seven stars; and 
when at another time seven more arrived upon 
the same wise errand, she observed, in allusion to 
one of those vulgar sayings from which all her 
allusions are drawn, that her seven stars were 
come to fourteen. Among these early beUeven 
were three clergymen | one of Uicm a man of 
fashion, fortune, and nlBble family. It is not un- 
likely that the woman at first suspected the state 
of her own intellects: her letters appear to indi- 
cate this ; they express a hnmble submission to 
wiser judgments than her own ; and could she 
have breathed the first thoughts of delusion in the 
ear of some pious confessor, it is more than pro- 
bable that she would have soon acknowledged 
her error at hisjeet ; and the frenzy which has now 
infected thousands would have been cut off on its 
first appearance. But when she found that per- 
sons, into whose society nothing else conld ever 
have elevated her, listened to her with reverence, 
believed all her ravings, and supplied her with 
means and money to spread them abroad, it is 
not to be wondered at if she went on more bold- 
ly ; — ^the gainfulness of the trade soonsilenced all 
doubts of the truth of her inspiration. 

Some of her foremost adherents were veterans 
in credulity: they had been initiated in the mys- 
teries of animal magnetism, had received spirit- 
ual circumcision from Brothers, and were thus 

♦ See note at the end of the letter. 



doubly qualified for the part tiiey were to act in 
this new drama of delusion. To accommodate 
them, Joanna confirmed the authenticity of this 
last fanatic's mission, and acknowledged bim as 
King of the Hebrews ; — but she dropt his whole 
mythology. Her heresy in its main part is not 
new. The opinion that redemption extended to 
men only and not to women, had been held by a 
Norman in the sixteenth century, as well as by 
the fair English heretic already mentioned. This 
man, in a book called Virgo Vineta, maintained 
that a female Redeemer was necessary for the 
daughters of Eve ; and announced an old woman 
of Venice, of his acquaintance, as the Saviour of 
her sex. Bordonious, a century ago, broached 
even a worse heresy. In a work upon miracles, 
printed at Parma, he taught that women did not 
participate in the atonement ; because they were 
of a different species from man, and were incapa- 
ble of eternal life. Joanna and her followers are 
too ignorant to be acquainted with these her pro- 
totypes in blasphemy, and the whole merit of 
originality in her system must be allowed her, as 
indeed she has exceeded her forerunners in the 
audacity of her pretensions. She boldly asserts 
that she is the Woman in the Revelations, who 
has the Moon under her feet, and on her head a 
crown of twelve stars ; the twelve stars being her 
twelve Apostles, who, with the second dozen of 
believers, made up her four-and-twenty Elders. 
In her visitation, it was told her that the angels re- 
joiced at her birth, because she was bom to deliver 
both men and angels from the insults of the devil. 
Let it be lawful for me to repeat these blasphe- 
mies, holding them up to merited abhorrence. 
The scheme of redemption, she sa^s, is completed 
in her; and without her would be imperfect; by 
woman came the fall of man, by woman must 
oome his redemption; woman plucked the evil 
fruit, and woman must pluck the good fruit ; if 
the Tree of Knowledge was violated by Eve, the 
Tree of Life is reserved for Joanna. Eve was a 
bone from Adam, she is a bone from Christ the 
second Adam. She is the Bride, the promised 
seed who is to bruise the Serpent's head ; she it 
is who claims the promise made at the creation, 
that woman should be the helpmate of man, and 
by her the Creator fulfils that premise and acquits ^ 
himself of the charge of having given to man the 
woman in vain. The evening star was placed in 
the firmament to be her type. While she arro- 
gates so much to herself, she is proportionately 
liberal to her followers ; they have been appointed 
to the fuur-and-twenty elderships : and to one of 
them, when he died, a higher character was more 
blasphemously attributed : she assured his rela- 
tions that he was gone to plead the promkes be- 
fore the Lord ; that to him was to be given the 
key of the bottomless pit, and that the time was 
at hand when he should be seen descending in 
the air, — for they knew not the meaning of our 
Saviour's word when he^aHi " ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 
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Soo oTMan ooming in the dondi, in power and 
great glory t" 

The immediate object of her call is to destroy 
the deTil : of this the devil was aware, and, that 
it might not be said he had had foul play, a regu- 
lar dispute of seven days was agreed on between 
him and Joanna, in which she was to be alone, and 
he to bring with him as many of the Powers of 
Darkness as he pleased ; but he was not to ap- 
pear visibly ; for, as he did not choose to make 
. his appearance on a former occasion when some 
of her elders went to give him the meeting but 
had disappointed them, he was not to be permit- 
ted to manifest himself bodily now. The con- 
ditions were, that if she held out with argument 
against him for seven days, the Woman should 
be freed and he fall ; but if she yielded, Satan's 
kingdom was to stand and a second fall of the hu- 
man race would be the consequence. Accord- 
ingly, she went alone into a sditary house for this 
conference. Joanna was her own secretary upon 
this occasion ; and the process verbal of the con- 
ference has been printed, as literally taken down ; 
for she was ordered to set down all his blasphe- 
mies, and show to the world what the language 
of hell is. It is by no means a polite language ; 
indeed the proficiency which Satan displays in the 
vulgar tongue is surprising. 

Of all Joanna's books this is the most curious. 
Satan brought a friend with him, ind they made 
up a story for themselves which has some inge- 
nuity. " It is written,»» said they, " Be still, and 
know that I am Qod -,** this still worship did not 
suit Satan ; he was'a Uvely cheerful spirit, full of 
mirth and gayety, which the Lord could not bear, 
and therefore cast him out of heaven. This, ac- 
cording to Apollyon's account of heaven, could 
be no great evil. " Thou koowest,** he says, ^ it 
is written of Qod, he is a consuming fire, and 
who can dwell in everlasting burnings? Our 
backs are net brass nor our sinews iron, to dwell 
with Ood in heaven." The heaven therefore 
which men mistakenly desire, is in its nature the 
very hell of which they are so much afraid ; and 
it is sufficient proof of die truth of all this, that 
the devil invites them to make themselves happy 
and lead a gay life, agreeably to his own cheer- 
ful disposition ; whereas religion enjoins self-de- 
nial, penitence, and all things which are contrary 
to our natural inclinations. Satan accounted to 
Joanna for her inspiration by this solution : An 
evil spirit had loved her from her youth up, he 
found there was no other access to her heart 
than by means of religion; and, )>eing hhn- 
eelf able to foresee future events, imparted this 
knowledge to her in the character of a good spirit 
This spirit, he said, was one which she had been 
well acquainted with; it was that of one Mr. 
Fc^lart, who had told her if she would not have 
him fbr a husband he should die for her sake, and 
accordingly he had died. But this deception 
had now been carried so fiur that Satan was angiy, 



and threatened, anlea she broke her seals and 
destroyed her m^ritings, he would tear her m 
pieces. 

The conference terminated like moat tiieologi* 
cal disputes. Both parties grew warm. ApoUyoo 
interfered, and endeavonred to accommodate mat- 
ters, but without efiect ; and Joanna talked Satan 
out of all patience. She gave him, as he t^ly 
complained, ten words for one, and allowed him 
no time to speak. All men, he said, wen tired 
of her tongue already, and now she bad tired 
the devil. This was not unreasonable ; but he 
proceeded to abuse the whole sex, which would 
have been ungracious in any one, and in hkn was 
ungrateful. He said no man could tame a wo- 
man's tongue ; the sands of an honr-glasa did 
not run faster; it was better to dispute with a 
thousand men than one woman. After this dispute 
she fasted forty days ; but this fast, which is re- 
garded by her believers as so miraculous, was 
merely a Catholic Lent, in which she abstained 
£rom fish as well as flesh. 

The Moon, which is under her feet in the Reve- 
lations, typifies the Devil ; for the moon, it seeiBS^ 
having power to give light by night but not by 
day, is Satan's kingdom and bis dweUing-place ; 
hff, I conclude, being the very person coi^inoaly 
called the Man in the Moon ; a conjecture of my 
own which, you must allow, is strongly confirmed 
by his horns. Once, when the Lord made her 
the same promise as Herod had done to Haro- 
dias, she requested that Satan might be cut off 
&om the face of the earth as John the BaptiM 
had been. This petition tkte was instructed to 
write, and seal it with three seals, and carry it to 
the altar when she received the sacrament ! and 
a promise was returned that it should be granted. 
Her dreams are usually of the DeviL Once ahe 
saw him like a png with Mb month tied, at another 
time skinned his face with her nails after a fierce 
battle ; once she bit ofiT his fingers, and thooghc 
the blood sweet, — and once she dreamt she &iriy 
killed him. But neither has the promise of his 
destruction been as yet fulfilled, nor the dream 
accomplished. 

This frenzy would have been speedily cored 
in our country ; bread and wate|^a solitary cell, 
and a little wholesome discipline, are specifics in 
such cases. Mark the difibrence in England 
No bishop interferes; she therefore boldly as- 
serts that she has the full consent of the bishops 
to declare that her calling is from Qod ; because, 
having been called upon to disprove it, they keep 
silent. She who was used to earn her daily bread 
by daily labour, is now taken into the hooae of 
her wealthy believers ; regarded as the most bless- 
ed among women, carried from one part of 
England to another^ and treated every where 
with reverence little less than idolatry. Mean- 
time dictating books as fast as her scribes oblb 
virrite them down, she publishes them as fast as 
they are wiitten, and the Joanniaoa buy them ns 
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fkat %a they are published. Nor is this her only 
trace. The seals in the Rerelatioos furnished 
her with a happy hint She calls upon all per- 
aons ** to sign their names to Christ's glorious 
and peaceable kingdom to be established and to 
come upon earth, and his will to be done on earth 
as it is done in heaven, and for Satan's kingdom 
to be destroyed, which is the prayer and desire 
of Joanna Southcott" . They who sign this are 
to be sealed. Now, if this temporal sealing which 
is mentioned by St John in the Revelations, 
had been understood before this time, men would 
have begun sealing themselves without the visi- 
tation of the Spirit ; and if she had not under- 
stood it and explained it now, it would have been 
more fatal for herself and for all mankind than 
the fall of Eve was. The mystery of sealing is 
this : whosoever signs his name receives a sealed 
letter containing these words : The Sealed of the 
Lordy the Electa PreeunUy MwiCs RetUmpHany to 
inherit the Tree of Life, to be tnade Heirs of Ood, 
and Joint heirs of Jesus Christ, Signed, Joanna 
SotUhcott, I know not what the price of this ini- 
tiatioti is ; but she boasts of having sealed above 
eight thousand persons, so that the trade is a thriv- 
ing one. 

Aivd these things are believed in England! in 
England, where Catholic Christians are so hearti- 
ly despised for superstition : in England, where 
the people think themselves so highly enlighten- 
ed,-^n this country of reason, and philosophy, and 
free inquiry ! It is curious to observe bow thia 
age in which we live is denominated by every 
writer just as it is tempered according to his own 
views : with the Infidel it is the Age of Reason ; 
with the Churchman the Age of Infidetity ; with 
the Chemist the Age of Philosophy ; with Rulers 
the Age of Anarchy : with the People the Age 
of Oppression, — every one beholding the prospect 
through a coloured glass, and giving it sunshine 
or shade, frost or verdure, according to his own 
fancy ; none looking round him and seeing it 
fhiriy as it is. Yet surely, if we consider the ig- 
norance of the great majority of the English, the 
want of anchorage for their faith, the want of 
able directors for their souls, the rapidity with 
which novelties of every kind are circulated 
throughout the country, the eagerness with which 
the credulous listen to every new blasphemy, the 
contemptuous indifference of the clergy to any 
blasphemy provided it does not immediately 
threaten themselves, the unlhnited toleration 
shown to Jews, Grentiles, and Heretics of every 
description ;— above all, if we remember that every 
person has the power of comparing these delusive 
books with the Bible, of which they are instruct- 
ed to consider themselves competent expound- 
ers ; we must acknowledge that there never was 
any age or country so favourable to the success 
of imposture and the growth of superstition as 
this very age and this very England. 
I have to add concerning Joanna, that she pro- 



phecies how she and her believers are to be tried 
in the ensuing year, and that this awful trial will 
be only second to that of our blessed Lord at Pi- 
late's bar! What new juggle is in preparation I 
pretend not to divine. Thus much is certain, that 
her believers are proof against conviction, and you 
will agree with me in thinking no further trial 
necessary to prove that she and her abettors ought 
either to be punished as impostors or silenced as 
lunatics.* 

* The Translator has been curious enough to inquire 
the event of this trial, which may be related in a few 
words. None but her believers assembled ; they provid- 
ed an attorney, to sive their proceedings some of the 
ceremonials of legality, exammed witnesses to prove 
the good choiacter of the prophetess, signed a piofes- 
sion of belief in her, and afterwards pumiahed an ac- 
count of all this foUy under the title of The Trial of 
Joanna Southcott. Joanna had predicted that at this 
trial she was to be cast into a trance ; not thinking this 
convenient when the time appointed came, she had a 
revelation to sav, that if any of her judges re<)uired it 
the Lord wouki suU entrance her, but it would certain- 
ly be her death : and thus throwing herself upon the 
mercy of her own accomplices, it wiO easily be guessed 
that none among them msisted upon the proof. One 
of the company inquired whether Saiaa anew he wo 
cast bv this tnal ; as, in that case, it was to be pr». 
sumed he would ra^e against her and her friends with 
the utmost of his fury. This gentleman would have 
been a good subject for a nightmare. 

Don Manuel might well sav that nothing but literal 
transcript could convey an idea of this woman's vul- 
garity and nonsense ; witness the passages which ha 
has selected. — Ta. 



*' So, learned men, no more contend 
Till you have seen all clear. 
The woman clothed with the Sun 
A wonder to you here 

So, in amaze, you all may gaze. 

As Adam did at first, 
To see the bone to him unknown. 

The woman there was placed. 
The woe you see, she brought on he, 

And the first woe for man ;— 
But how shall Satsn now get free, 

She casts her woe oo man.— 
Though 't was not she, I must tell ye, 

Did cast (he woe on man ; 
The serpent was condemned by she, 

And toere her woe must come." 

It is speaking within compass to say that she has 
sent mto the world above twenty thousand such verses 
as these, as the dictates of the Spirit ! 

What follows is in the words of one of her chosen 
disciples : — '* On Monday rooming Joanna received a 
letter from Exeter, which informed her she would 
have Mr. Jones's answer about Mr. Pomeroy in the 
evening ; and her fears for him flung her into a violent 
agitation ; every nerve in her show, and she fell sidi 
as though she would have fainted away. She could 
not keep in her bed. but laid herself on the floor in 
agonies, and she saio she knew not whether to pity or 
condemn hiign ; but at last got up in a rage against the 
devil, and said her revenge woidd be sweet to see the 
devil chained down, and she should like with a sharp 
sword to cut him in pieces. Sh^ then got into bed, 
exclaimine against the clergy, and asked for a glass 
of wine ; Init she bi ought it up immediately. Soon 
aher the basin wan set upon the bed, she took it up 
and dashed it violently across the room and broke it to 

£ieces. AHer that she had some lamb broucht up for 
er dinner ; ska tried to swaUow a mouthful, out oouki 
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LKTTBR LZXI. 

The Coxcomb, — FaafdoniMes, — Fops, — £gypHan 
Fa$hions.'^Danees,'-ri8Uing,~-Walkers,'-'The 
Fancy,— JigricuUwralistt.'-The Fat Ox,— The 
Royal InstUuRon, — Jfietaphynct, 

WiiRTHBR the Coxcomb be an animal confin- 
ed to Europe I knowr not, byt in every country 

not, but spit it into another basin, and said she could 
neither swallow the wine nor the lamb, but found the 
fury of the Lord break in upon her, and she dashed the 
secoud basin on the floor. She then said she felt her- 
self happier and easier since she had broken both the 
basins ; for so would the Lord, in his anger, break the 
clerff)r.*' 

Tmn is from a book with the following curious tide : 
— " Mu. JosBPH SouTHcoTT, the brother of Joanna 
Southcott, will now come forward as Dinah*8 brethren 
did, that they shall not deal with his sister as they 
would with a harlot, for so they are nowdealing with her. 
And he will prove to the world where the adultery is 
committed, by men who are uncircumcised in heart 
and life ; And now he will expend all that he has in 
the world, if required, in the honest defence of her 
character, till he has 8\ain the uncircumcised Philis- 
tines, and entirely freed his sister from the reproaches 
of their adultery." 

A few flowers of infernal eloquence shall be added 
from The Dispute with the Powers of Darkness. Sa- 
tan says to her, " Thou infamous b— ch ! thou hast 
been flattering^ Qod, that he may stand thy friend. 
Such low cunnmg art I despise.— Thou wheenmg devil! 
stop thy d — nM eternal tongue ; thou runnest on so 
fast, aU the devils in heU cannot keep up with thee.— 
God haih done something to choose a b— ch of a wo- 
man that will down-argue the devil, and scarce give 
him room to speak." It may truly be said, in Joan- 
na's own words, '• I/the uwncm is not ashamed of her- 
self, the devil cannot shame her.*' 

(f the language of Joanna herself is grovelling in the 
very mud and mire of baseness and vulgarity, one cf 
her elders has soared into the sublime of frenzy. The 
passage is long, but deserves insertion, as, perhaps, 
there do«*s not c^iist elsewhere so complete a specimen 
of a prophet rampant. The gentlen^an begins in some 
plain prose reflections upon uie fall; and goes on ad- 
dres:img the devil till he has worked himself up, and 
begins thus to rave in rhyme : 

*•— T^Thcn Where's thy ground on earth ? receive thy 
doom, the pit, there twuil in flames, and there thy like 
deceive t — Then Cain receive thy doom from Abel's 
blood. Then where is Pharaoh and his host ? Judge 
then, need Moses fear ! Where is the Lion fallen ? and 
the pit has opened its mouth — the covering's dropt ;— 
the Lamb has naught to fear—- then roar no more to 
shake the earth and sea. Where now's the eagle 
and the vultur'd host— thy wings arc plucked on earth, 
she stands defeacelesa^ the fatal net beneath.— The 
Dove now has protection ; she ranges earth and sea, 
and soars aloft, unhurt, unfeared, to earry peace to all. 
— The ark is opened now, she brings (he dive branch 
—the floods arc past, whcre's now the giant race ? — 
Who pressed on Lot ? 'T was thee, the proud oppress- 
or I — Where art thou now? Where is thy pnde and 
city ? Knowest thpu the words come out ! come out ! 
let Sodom feel its doona? Where now^ Lot? At 
Zoar nafe ! Where is his wife ? Is she not salt all 7 
—The writings on the waU. Thou lewdly revellest 
with the bowls of God. Thv kingdom's past away.— 
I^fow see my Daniel rise— Who cast him in the den ? 
^'T was thee — Thou rolle4st t^e stone, thou seoledst 
his. doom— the roaring Lion thee ! Then let the atone 
return, the seal be bioke, and go thou in his stead. 
Where is the image gold and Bel ? Where is proud 
Babel's builder ? Camuaion is thy name ; confusion is 
390 



in Christendom he is to be found with the 
generic character. 

^ Pien di smorfiqee grazie, 
£ mastro asaai profoDdo 
Nelle importanu inezie, 
Nei nuDi del bel moodo ; 
E in quella, soavissima 
Arte tanto elo^uente, 
Cha sa si luneio spazio 
Pariar aeoza dir mente. 



thy doom ! Let Bel asunder burst ! the pitch and tar, 
and walls of wood, expose thy make, deceit and craft— ^ 
and pass in flames away. The Grod of Daniel stands 
—Daniel rise up I Six days are passed; the sevemh 
now is here^cven times refined and purifled, in tonocei^- 
cy come. The emerald, unhuct m Are, displays great 
Judah'a son. Let Urim's light and Thummim ^ine im 
bright perfection's day. The twelve men stand upon 
the plate ; the fourth denotes great Judah's son, wiu> ia 
the rightful h«r. The stones denote old Jaooirs sons, 
their Tight and quality ; they shine as stars in. Jenir ' 
crown upon the wonwui'a head. The Sun osyeiPd 
ahall now arise ; The Moon from scarlet shall em- 
erge ; the Stars from darkness now appear to ILe ht the 
midnight hour:— Then where aK tnou, O Satan! 
Where are thy heads and horns, and dragon's taU, 
which slew ana hurt the living stars! Where are thy 
rays of Are, thy watery floods ; behold they are pass^ 
away. The woman's fears of thee are o'er — the wil- 
derness receives her chiM, whose iron rod now ieeL 
The pit has opened iu mouthy thou now art cast, 
shut up and sealed ; the aainta now judge the earth. 
The Omnipotent is here in power and ppirit in the 
woid. The sword, while horse, and Kfaogof Kings 
has drawn the flaming sword ! Rejoice, ye saints, re- 
joice ! The B&ast and Dragon, mountain, tree, no 
more shall hurt, devour, becloud, the Saint, the gold 
and vine. The mAd and gems appear. The ai^iy 
ear(b<juake now displays the hidden Son of Ood. The 
rod and smitten rock gush forth, and smile and stay, 
and make alive, now saves and bow destroys. 7 he 
cloud and glory. Jonah's sign displays the virtues of 
the word, the Ugnt and darkness shows. The Qocpel 
brings the light, and life, and death — and death as mea 
obey or mode. The six denotes the suffering Xithe to 
show the Son of Man— The sign within the aun — The 
fowls now feast on thee ! Then where's thy former 
reign ? Beneath the rod c^ Moees see thy taU from 
heaven's height. Son of the Morninc, Lucifer, no 
more oppress ; be thou a fallen star ! Great Gog and 
Agag, where are ye? The walls (^Jericho art uiou : 
fall flat ! Joshua's ram's horns, the seven and twelve, 
pass Jordan's stream. Where is the Lion, Bear, Go- 
uah huge, but in the centre thee. David appears, a 
stripling youth, now tears, and slaya, and slings the 
stone, and smites thy Dragon's head. Now see great 
David's reign— The temple's stones unhewed by man 
in those days, unite, the King of Peace amidst the se- 
yen in oil unite, and in a stone with seven eyes ap- 
pears. The stately fabric now is laid, founded and 
topped with gems of every hue^ The artt of Moses 
now is built— The words, the laws, the sceptre, afl 
unite> and Aaron's budded rod— He now is chosen ; 
eat the bread, prepare the sacrifice. John eats the 
book which sweet and bitter is; he prophecies; th* 
temple metes, and stands before the lamb. The tem- 
i^e measures, and anoints, and Moses' tabernacle. 
The witnesses, Matthew and John, as ofive trees ap* 
pear. The broken atones of Moses now uplift, renew- 
ed in books arise from death. The Lord's anointed 
reigns. — The rods or laws of Ephraim ten, unite m 
one, and hold by Judah's skirts— 4he Son of Man o'er 
Israel reigns— The dry bones now arise— Here vndm 
thy earthly reign— rThe bond of union now is < 
The mamage ring appears— The Bride is < 
The Bridegroom now receives the marriage 
The law and gospel now uniies^TheMoon aju Son ap» 
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Con tratti di malisia, 

A spese altrui festivo ; 

Sempre in bocca risuonagti 

Quel tuoAo decisivo, 
Q,ueU^ insolenza amrnbile, 

Che Bon egual fraochezzt 

Con un' occhiata rapida 

O tutto loda, o sprcaa.* 

There is, however, no country in which there are 
8o many varieties of the animal as in England ; 
none where he flourishes so successfully, makes 
such heroic endeavours for notoriety, and enjoys so 
wide a sphere of it 

The hi^iest order is that of those who have in- 
vented for themselves the happy title of Fashion- 
ables. These gentlemen stand highest in the 
scale of folly and lowest in that of intellect, of 
any in the country ; inasmuch as the rivalry be- 
' tween them is, which shall excel his competitors 
in frivolity. There was a man in England half a 
century ago well known for this singular kind of 
insanity, tl^at he believed his soul had been anni- 
hilated within him while he was yet living. What 
this poor maniac conceived to have been done by 
his sonlf these gentlemen have successfully ao- 

pear — Caleb and Joahua pass the stream in triumph to 
restore. Where now, tnou Canaanite, art tnou? 
Where all thy maddened crew ? 

*< Hittites, begone ! no more appear to hurt or Co an- 
noy: 

Now Israel's sons in peace succeed, and Canaan's land 
enjoy. 

Behold from Edom I appear with garments dipt in 
blood; 

My sons are freed and sav'd, and washed amidst the 
purple flood. 

The law, or moon, imperfect was to save-* 

But now the star points dead men to the grave. 

" Mercy benign appears — The Gospel Sun em- 
braces all-— The Spirit and the Bride invite, and of- 
fer wme and miUc^but hot to mockers here. Infinity 
of love and grace ! Qentiles and Jews unite, no more 
from love to part. Six days are past — Peter, and James, 
and John, behold my glory in my word. 

'* The Law and Prephets now are seen with Jesus' 

word to shine, 
Bat what hast thou, thou serpent here, to' do with love 

benign ? 

" Tremble and flee, 't is done. The seals are burst 
—Che vials pour and end thy destiny. 

" These are a small part of the thoughts of the judg- 
ments of God pronounnced on Satan,'' concludes the 
writer, who is a gentleman of vast respectabilitv. 

One of her books has the tule printed on the last 
paxe, because it was ordered that ine book should con- 
tain neither more nor less than forty-eight panes. 
i\rK>iher has a seal in the middle of it, bearing tne let- 
ters J. C. — the J. it is said, being meant for Jesus and 
• Joanna ! ! 

* Full of affected graces, and a master sufficiently 
profound of the important inanities the nothings of the 
fine world, and of that sweetest art so eloquent, which 
can4alk so lone and say nothing ; with traits of malice, 
mirthful at another's expense ; alwoys in his mouth that 
decisive tone, that amiaole insolence, which, with equal 
freedom, at a glance praises or condemns by whole- 
sale.^Ta. ^ 



complished for themselves with their mtellect. 
Their souls might be lodged in a nutshell without 
incommoding the maggot who previously tenanted 
it; and if the iihole stock of their ideas were 
transferred to the maggot, they would not be suf- 
ficient to confuse his own. It is impossible to de- 
scribe them, because no idea can be formed of in* 
finite httleness ; you might as reasonably attempt 
to dissect a bubble, or to bottle moonshine, as to 
investigate their characters; they prove satis- 
factorily the existence of a vacuum ; the sum to 
tal of their being is composed of negative quali- 
ties. 

One degree above or below these are the fops 
who appear in a tangible shape; they who pre. 
scribe fashions to the tailor, that the tailor may 
prescribe them to the town ; who decide upon the 
length of a neck-kerchief, and regulate the num- 
ber of buttons at the knees of their breeches. One 
person has attained the very summit of ambition 
by excelling all others in the jet varnish of his 
boots. Infinite are the exertions which have been 
made to equal him, — the secret of projection could 
not be more eagerly desired than the recii>e of his 
blacking: and there is one competitor whose 
boots are allowed to approach very near to the 
same point of perfection ; — still they only approach 
it This meritorious rival loses the race of fame 
by half a neck, and to such contests it is ai4 Cct' 
saraut nihiL To have the best blacked boots 
in the world is a worthy object of successful 
emulation ; — but to have only the second best, is 
to be Pompey in the Pbarsalia of Fashion. 

During one period of the French Revolution the 
Brutus head-dress was the mode, though Brutus 
was at the same time considered as the Judas 
Iscariot of political religion ; being indeed at this 
day, to an orthodox A nti- Jacobin, what Omer 
is to the Persians; that is, something a great 
deal worse than tlie Devil. " I suppose, sir," 
said a London hairdresser to a gentleman 
from the country, — ** I suppose, sir, you would 
like to be dressed in the Brutus style." " What 
stylo is that ?" was the question in reply. " All 
over frizzly, sir, like the Negers, — they be Brutes 
you know." If Apollo be the model of the day, 
these gentlemen wear stays; if Hercules, the 
tailor supplies breasts of buckram, broad should- 
ers, and brawny arms. At present, as the sol- 
diers from Egypt bave brought home with them 
broken limbs and ophthalmia, they carry an arm 
in a sling or walk the streets with a green shade 
over the eyes. Every thing now must be Egyp- 
tian : the ladies wear crocodile ornaments, and 
you sit upon a sphinx in a room hung round with 
mummies, and with the long, black, le^-armed, 
long-nosed, hieroglyphical men, who are enough 
to make the children afraid to go to bed. The 
very shopboards must be metamorphosed into the 
mode, and painted in Egyptian letters, which, as 
the Egyptians had no letters, you will doubtless 
conceive mtist be curious. They are simply the 

391 
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common characters, depiired of all beaut f and all 
proportion by having all the ttrokee of equal 
thickness, so that tlyose which should be thin look 
as if they had the elephantiasis. 

Men are tempted to make themselves notori- 
ous in England by the ease with which they suc- 
ceed. The newspapers in the dearth of matter 
for filling their daily columns, are glad to insert 
any thing, — when one lady comes to town, when 
another leaves it j when a third expects her oe- 
couchement ; the grand dinner of one gentleman, 
and the grand supper of another, are announced 
before they take place ; the particulars are given 
after the action, a list of the company inserted, 
the parties who danoed togethei exhibited like 
the characters of a drama in an English bill of 
the play, and the public are informed what dances 
were called for and by whom. There is some- 
thing so peculiarly elegant and appropriate in the 
names of the fashionable dances, that it is proper 
to give you a specimen. Moll in the Wad is one ; 
you must excuse me for not translating this, for 
really I do not understand it. Drops of brandy, 
another ; and two which are at present in high 
vogue are. The Devil among the Tailors, and 
Go to the Devil and shake yourself. At these 
balls the floors are chalked in colours in carpet 
patterns, a hint taken from the lame beggars who 
write their petitions upon the flag-stones in the 
street This is so excellently done, that one 
should think it would be painful to trample on 
and destroy any thing so beautiful, even though 
only made to be destroyed. These things indi- 
cate the same sort of want of feeling as the ice- 
palaces of Russia, and the statue of snow made by 
Michael Angelo at Pietro de Medici's command. 
We are surrounded in this world with what is 
perishable, that we may be taught to set our 
heart and hopes upon the immutable and ever- 
lasting ; it is ill done then to make perishable* 
ness the food of pride. 

The system of visiting in high life is brought 
to perfection in this country. Were a lady to 
call in person upon^all the numerous acquaintance 
whom she wishes sometimes to crowd together 
at her Grand Parties, her whole time would be 
too little to go from door to door. This therefore 
being confessedly impossible, the card-currency 
of etiquette was issued t and the name dropt by a 
servant, allowed to have the same saving virtue 
of civility as the real presence. But the servants 
began to find this a hard duty, and found out that 
they were working like postmen without any 
necessity for so doing ; so they agreed at last to 
meet at certain pot-houses, and exchange cards, 
or leave them there as at a postpofBce, where each 
in turn calls to deposit all with which he is charg- 
ed, and to receive all which are designed for 
him. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the turf, a road to 
{iBime always and oftentimes to ruin : but for this 
flo larflQ a fortune is required that the famous 



must always be few. Aman, however, of mode- 
rate, or of no fortune, may acquire great g^oty by 
riding a score of horses almost or quite to death, 
for the sake of showing in how abort a time ha 
can go fifty leagues. Others, with a nobler am- 
bition, delight in displaying their own speed. I 
know not whether Christoval de Mesa wookl 
have said of this sort of walking or running aa 
he did of the game of peloia^ 

Es el que mas a la virtud se Ue^ 
que ni entoTpece, ni el iogenio eim>ota, 
antes da lii^ereza y ezercita, 
y pocos que la jue^an tienen gota.* 

I know not whether he would have said this oi 
their exercbe ; but this 1 know, that some of the 
EngUsh gentlemen would make the beet nmaiiig 
footmen in the worid. 

Another school — ^to borrow a term from the 
philosophers — ^is that of the Amateurs oTBoxHig, 
who call themselves the Fancy, They attend the 
academies of the two great professors Jackaoa 
and Mendoza, the Aristotle and Platoofpogiliam; 
bring up youths of promise from the country to be 
trained, and match them according to th^ wind, 
science, and bottom. But I am writing to the 
uninitiated : bottom means courage ; that SMt of 
it which will endure a great deaL Too much^ 
vivacity is rather against a man ; if he indulges 
in any flourishes or needless geaticulatiooc he 
wastes his wind, and though he may be admitted 
to be a pleasant fighter ^ this is considered as a dis- 
ad vantage. When the champion comes ofl'nctor, 
after sufiering much in the contest, he is said to 
be much punished. There is something to be at- 
tended to besides science, which is the bodj: it 
is expedient to swallow raw eggs for the wind, 
and to feed upon beef as neariy raw as poesible ; 
they who do this and practise with weights in 
their hands, are said to cultivate themusdes. Up- 
on the brutality of this amusement I have already 
said something, nor is it needful to comment up- 
on what is so apparent ; but itis just that I should 
now state what may truly be said in its defence. 
It is alleged that in consequence of this custom 
no people decide their quarrels with so little in- 
jury to each other as the English. The Dutch 
slice each other with their snickersnees; we 
know how deadly the knife is employed in our 
country ; the American twists the hair of his ene- 
my round his thumb, and scoops out an eye with 
his finger: — but in England a boxing match 
settles all disputes among the lower dassea, and 
when it is over they shake hands and are friends. 
Another equally beneficial effect is the security a^ 
forded to the weaker by the laws of honour, which 
forbid all undue advantages ; theman who should 
aim a blow below the waist, who should kick 

* It is that which approaches most to virtue, #liich 
neither etupifies nor degrades the understandina, but, 
on the contrarv, exercises it and gives agility, ana few 
who play at it have the gout. — Tk. 
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Um aatagonist, ttrike lum when he n down, or it- 
tempt to injure him after he had yielded, would 
be sure to experience the reeentment of the moh, 
who on such occasions always assemble to see 
what they call fair play, which they enforce as 
rigidly as the Knights of the Round TaUedid the 
laws of chivalry. 

The next persons to be noticed are those who 
seek notoriety by more respectable means ; but, 
following wise pursuits foolishly, lire in a sort 
of btellectual limbo between the Worlds of 
Wisdom and Folly. The fashionable agriculUu> 
alists are of this class : men who assume as the 
creed of their philosophical belief a foolish saying 
of some not very wise author, " That he who 
makes' two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, is the greatest benefactor to his 
speciea" With the^ persons the noblest em- 
ployment of human inteUeot is to improve the size 
of turnips and cabbages, and for this they lay 
aside all other studies. <* When my friends come 
to see Dae in the summer," said one of these 
gentlemen, ** I like to hear them complain that 
they have not been able to sleep in their beds for 
heat, because then I know things are growing 
out of doors." (laicquid omot ndde omot, may 
truly be said of the Englishman : his pursuit al- 
ways becomes his passion ; and it* great follies 
are oftentimes committed in consequence of this 
ardour, it must not be forgotten that it also leads 
to great actions and to important benefits. 

Of this class the breeders are the most remaik- 
able and least usefuL Their object is to improve 
the cattle of the country, for which purpose they 
negotiate with the utmost anxiety the amours of 
their cows and sheep. Such objects, exclusively 
pursued, tend little to improve either the intellect 
or the manner8.^These people will apply to a 
favourite pig, or a Herefordshire bull, the same 
epithets of praise and exclamations of delight 
which a sculptor would bestow upon the Venus 
de Medici or the Apollo Belvidere. This pas- 
sion is carried to an incredible degree of folly : 
the great object of ambition is to make the animal 
as fat as possible, by which means it is diseased 
and miserable while it lives, and of no use to any 
but the tallow-chandler when dead. At this 
very time there is a man in London belonging to 
a &t ox, who has received more money for hav- 
ing fattened this ox than Newton obtained for all 
his discoveries, or Shakspeare for all his works. 
Crowds go to see the monster, which is a shape- 
lees mass of living fat A picture has been paint- 
ed both of the man and beast, a print engraved 
from it in order that the one maybe immortalized 
as the fattest ox that ever was seen, and the other 
as the man who fed him to that size ; and two 
thousand persons have subscribed for this at a 
guinea each. A fat pig has been set up against 
him, which, I know not why, does not seem to , 



take. The pig is aduiowledged to be a pig of 
great merit, but he is in a manner ne^ected, and 
his man complains of the want of taste in the 
public 

To end the list of fashions, What think you of 
philosophy in fashion? You must know that, 
though the wise men of old could find out no 
royal road to mathematics, in £ng|and they have 
b^n more ingenious, and have made many 
short cuts to philosophy for the accommodation 
of ladies and gentlemen. The arts and sciences 
are now taught in lectures to fashionable audi- 
ences of both sexes ; and there is a Royal Institu- 
tion for this purpose, where some of the most 
scientific men in thekingdom are thus unworthily 
employed. I went there one morning with J — 
and his wife, — whom you are not to suspect of 
going for any other purpose than to see the place. 
Part of the men were taking snufi* to keep their 
eyes c^pen, others more honestly asleep, whfle the 
ladies were all upon the watch ; and some score 
of them had their tablets and pencils, busily not* 
ing down what they heard, as topics for the next 

conversation party. " Oh !" said J when he 

came out, in a tone 'which made it half groan, 
half interjection, ** the days of tapestry, hanging 
and worked chair bottoms, were better days than 
these ! — ^I will go and buy for Harriet the Whole 
Duty of Woman, containing the complete Art of 
Cookery." 

But even oxygen and hydrogen are not subjects 
sufficiently elevated for all. Mind and matter, 
free will and necessity, are also fashionable topics 
of conversation ; and you shall hear the origin of 
ideas explained, the nature of volition elucidated, 
and the extent of space, and the duration of time 
discussed over a tea-table with admirable volubili- 
ty. Nay, it is well if one of these orators does 
not triumphantly show you that there is nothing 
but misery in the world, prove that you must 
either limit the power of God or the goodness, 
and then modestly leave you to determine which. 
Another efiect this of the general passion for dis- 
tinction : the easiest way of obtaining access into 
literaiy society, and getting that kind of notoriety, 
is, by professing to be a metaphysician ; because 
of such metaphysics a man may get as much in 
half an hour as in his whole life. 

At present the English philosophers and poli- 
ticians, both male and female, are in a state of 
great alarm. It has been discovered that the 
world is over-peopled, and that it always must 
be so, from an error in the constitution of nature 
— that the law which says « Increase and multi- 
ply," was given without sufficient tDonsideretion ; 
in short, that He who made the worid does not 
know how to manage it properiy, and therefore 
there are serious thoughts of requesting the En- 
glish parliament to take the bnsiaeff out of his 
hands. 
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LITTKR LXXII. 

WatminHtr Abbey m Firt,—Freq'Mney of Fires 
in EngUind,-'-J€ean5 devised for prevenHng and 
for extinguishing them i inUnotinuse. 

I VITAS fortnnate enough this morning to wit^ 
noss a very grand and extraordinary sight As D. 
and I were walking towards the west end of the 
town, we met an acquaintance, who told us that 
■Westminster Abbey was on fire. We lost no 
time in gmng to the spot ; the roof was just smok- 
ing sufficiently to show us that the intelligence 
was true, but that the building was no longer in 
danger. 

The crowd which had collected was by no 
means so great as we had expected. — Soldiers 
were placed at the door to keep out idle intruders, 
and admit such only as might properly be admit- 
ted. The sight when we entered was truly strik- 
ing. Engines were playing in the church, and 
long leathern pipes which conveyed the water 
stretched along the pavement The roof, at the 
joint of the cross, immediately over the choir, had 
fallen in ; and the huge timbers lay black, and 
smoking, in heaps, upon the pews which they had 
crushed. A pulpit, of fine workmanship, stood 
close by unhurt Smaller fragments and sparks 
of fire were fVom time to time falling down ; and 
the water, which was still spouted up in streams, 
fdl in showers, and hissed upon the hot ruins be- 
low. We soon perceived that no real injury was 
done to the church, though considerable damage 
was inflicted upon the funds of the chapter. — 
. That part which wasthus consumed had not been 
finished like the rest of the building ; instead of 
jnasoniy, it had been, fh>m some paltry motives 
of parsimony, made of wood, and lined on the 
inside with painted canvass, in a miserable styla 
All this patbhwotk was now destroyed, as it de- 
served to be; and the light coming in from 
^bove, slanted on tlie fretted roof, the arches 
And pillars, which stood unhurt and perfectly 
secure. . 

The Westminster boys wore workuig an en- 
gine in the doisters with hearty good will. D. 
who had been educated at Westminster himself, 
said they were glad at the fire ; indeed, he con- 
fessed tlMt he did not himself look without sads- 
factipn upon the ruins of the pew where he had 
formerly been compelled to sit so many hours in 
the cold. 

. The pavement in that part of the abbey which 
is called Poets' Comer, sunk considerably in con- 
sequence of the water, the earth in the graves 
probably sinking when wet ; so much so that the 
stones must be taken up and laid anew. What 
an opportunity of examining the skulls of so many 
Celebrate4 men ! If Professor Blumenbadi were 
but ao- Englishman, or if the dean and cliapter 
were physiologists, these relics would now be col- 
lected and preserved. 
394 



One of the graves would exhibit curiooB eon- 
tents, if any such curio«ty should be indulgad^ 
An old countess, who died not long nnce afUf a 
very singular Ufe, gave orders in her will that she 
should be buried in Poets* Comer, as near as 
possible to Shakspeare's monument, dressed in 
her wedding suit, and with a speaking trumpet 
in hercofiin. Those orders her executors were 
obliged to perform to the letter. Accordingly a 
grave was solicited and granted for a due consi- 
deration in this holy ground ; the old lady was 
equipped in her bridal array, packed up for tbe 
journey, and ready to set o^ when it, was disc^ 
vered that the speaking trumpet had been forgot- 
ten. What was to be done 7 This was in a re- 
mote part of the country ; there was not^odi a 
thing to be purchased within a dozen leagues, 
and the will was not to be trifled with. Luckily 
some person there present recollected that a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood had a speaking 
trampet, which had been left bun by a sea cap- 
tain as a memorial of an old firiend, and which 
for that reason he particularly valued. A mes- 
senger was immediately despatched to borrow 
this ; of course he vras careful notto say for what 
it was wanted : as soon as it was brong^ it was 
put by her side in the coffin, the coffin was sol- 
dered down, ofi* posted the funeral for London ; 
and if the rightful owner does not look after hts 
trampet now, he will have no other opportunit/ 
till he hears the old lady flourish upon it at tJbe 
resurrection ; for which purpose^ it is to be pre- 
sumed, she chose to have it at hand. 
- This mischief, which might have bera in its 
consequences so deplorable, was occanoned by the 
carelessness of some plumbers who woe at work 
upon the roof. Old St Paul*s was destroyed 
just in this way : it is surprising how many acci- 
dents of this kind have happened from the same 
cause, and provoking to Uunk that so great and 
venerable a work of piety, and human geoios, 
and human power, should have been so near 
destraction by the stupid ne^igence of a com- 
mon labourer ! They bum in the hand Bat acci- 
dental homicide in this country ;* a little appliear 
tion of hot iron for accidental diurcb-buming 
would be « punishment in kind for a ne^ect of 
duty, so dangerous that it ought not to be un- 
punished. When carelessness endangecs tbe 
life or welfare of another, it ou^t to be leigarded 
as a crime. 

A fire is the only ordinary spectade in tUa 
great metropolis wlach I have not seen ; for this 
cannot be called such, thou^ in its effscts finer 
than any conflagration. Fires are so frequently 
happening, that I may consider myself as unlbv- 
tunate. The traveller who is at London widumt 
seeing a fiie, and Naples without witnessing an 
eraption of Vesuvhis, is out of luck. 

* Don Manuel confounds homicide and mamdaughter. 
— Tr. 
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The danger of fira is one to which the Lon- 
doaen axe mora exposed than any people in the 
worid, except, perfaape, the inhabitants of Con* 
stantinople. Their eakh coal mast be conaidei^ 
ed aa one main cause — ^pieces of this aie frequent- 
ly exploded into the room. The carelessness of 
aervants is another ; for nothmg but candles are 
used to give li^t for domestic purposes, and ac- 
cidents happen from a candle which could not 
from a lamp. The accumulation of furniture in 
an English house is so much fuel in readiness ; 
all the floors are boarded, all the bedsteads are of 
wood, all the beds have curtains. I have heard 
of a gentleman who set the tail of his shirt on fire 
as he was stepping into bed, the flames caught 
the curtains, and the houso was consumed. You 
may easily suppose this adventure obtained for 
him the name of The Comet 

Means have been devised for preventbg fires, 
lor extinguishing them, and for escaping from 
them. David Hartley, son of the great English 
philosopher of the same name, proposed to line 
every room with plates of metal, and head Stan- 
hope invented a kind of mortar for the same pur- 
pose. Both methods have been tried with com- 
plete success; but they will never be adopted 
unleos a law be passed to compel the adoption. 
For houses in London, and indeed in all large 
towns, are built for sale, and the builder will not 
inctar the expense of making them fire-proof; be- 
cauee, if they are burnt, he is not the person who 
•is to be burnt in them. And if he who builds 
for himself in the country were disposed to avail 
himsdf of these inventions, should he have heard 
of them, the difficulty of instructing labourers in 
the use of any thing which they have not been 
used to, is such, that rather than attempt it, he 
submits to the same hazards as his neighbours. 

You would suppose, however, that there could 
be no objection to the use of any means for ex- 
tinguishing fires. Balls for this purpose were in- 
vented by Mr. Godfrey, son to the inventor of a 
famous quack medicine ; but the son's fire-balls 
did not succeed so well as the father's cordial — 
Succeed, indeed, they did, in efiecting what was 
intended ; for, when one of them was thrown mto 
a room which had been filled with combustibles 
and set on fire for the purpose of experiment, it 
exploded, and instantly quenched it Bntthere was 
an objection to the use of these balls which Mr. 
Godfi'eyhad not foreseen. It is a trade in Elng- 
land to put out fires, and the En^i^h have a pro- 
verb, that <<All trades must live ;" which is so tho- 
roughly admitted by all ranks and degrees, that if 
the elixir of life were actually to be discovered, the 
furnishers of funerals would present a petition to 
parliament praying that it might be prohibited, in 
consideration of the injury they mustotherwise sus- 
tain ; and, in all prob^nlity, parliament would ad- 
roit their plea. The continuance of the slave trade, 
in consideration of the injury which the dealers in 
human flesh would sustain by its aboUshment, 



would be apreoedent The firemen made a conspi- 
racy against Godfirey ; and when he or any of his 
friends attended at a fire, or mounted a ladder to 
throw the balls in, the ladder was always thrown 
down ; so that, as the life of every person who 
attempted to use them was thus endangered, the 
thing was given up. 

The machine for escapmg is a sort of iron bask* 
et, or chair, fixed in a groove on the outside of 
the house. I have never seen one at any other 
place than at the inventor's wardiouse« The 
poet Gray was notoriously fearful of fire, and kept 
a ladder of ropes in his bed-rootn. Some mis- 
chievous young men at Cambridge knew this, 
and roused him from below, in the middle of a 
dark night, with the cry of fire t The staircase, they 
said, was in flames. Up went his window, and 
down he came by his rope ladder, as fast as he 
could, into a tub of water which they had placed 
to receive him. 



LBTTBR LUmi. 

Remarka mt the English Lmiguage, 

He who ventures tocritidse a foreign language^ 
should bear in mind that he is in danger of expos- 
ing his own ignorance. ^ What a vile language 
is yours !** said a Frenchman to an Englishman, 
— " you have the same word for three different 
things ; there is ship, tm vttUseou ; ship (sheep) 
mouton; and ship (dieap) ben nuircW."— Now, 
these three words so happily instanced by Mon- 
sieur, are pronounced as diflerently as they are 
spelt As I see his folly, it will be less excusable 
should I commit the same myself. 

The English is rather a hissing than a harsh 
language^ and perhaps this was the characteristio 
to which Charles V. alluded, when he said it was 
fit to speak to birds in. It has no gutturals hke 
ours, no nasal twang like the Portuguese and 
French ; but the perpetual sibilance is very grat- 
ing. If the Rabbis have not discovered in what 
language the serpent tempted Eve, they need not 
look beyond the English ; it has the true mark of 
his enunciation. I think this characteristic of the 
language may be accounted for by the character 
of the nation. They are an active, busy people, 
who like to get through what they are about with 
the least possible delay ; and if two syllables can 
be shortened into one, it is so much time saved. 
What we do with Fmd. they have done with half 
&e words of their language. THey have s.queez- 
ed the vowd out of their genitives and plurals, and 
compressed dissyllables into uKmosyllables. The 
French do the same kind of thing in a worse way ^ 
they, in speaking, leave half of every word behind 
them in a hurry ; the English pack up theirs cloe 
and hasten on with the whole. 
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It k ft concise langutge, tiioa^ the grievoas 
want of inflectioDB nccesatatM a perpetual use of 
auziliaries. It would be difficult to fill eight Unes 
of English, adhering dosd j to the sense, with the 
translation of an octaye stanza. Their words are 
shorter: and though in many cases they must 
use two and sometimes three, where we need but 
ene, still if the same meaiiing requires more words, 
it is contained in fewer syllables, and costs less 
breath. Weight for weight a pound of garocRUM* 
will lie in haU* the compass of a pound of chest- 
auts. 

Frenchmen always pronounce English ill ; Ger- 
mans, better ; it is easier for a Spaniard than for 
either. The (A, or theta, is their shibboleth ; our s 
has so nearly the same sound that we find little or 
no difficulty in acquiring it In fact the pronunci- 
ation would not be difficult if it were not capri- 
cious ; but the exceptions to any general rule are 
so numerous, that years and years of practice are 
hardly sufficient to acquire them. Neither is the 
pronunciation of the same word alike at all times, 
ibr it sometimes becomes the fashion to change 
the accent The theatre gives the law in these 
cases. What can have been the cause of this 
preposterous and troublesome irregularity is be- 
yond my knowledge. They acknowledge the de- 
fect, and many schemes have been devised by 
speculative writers for improving the orthography, 
and assimilating it to the oral tongue ; but they 
have all so disfigured the appearance of the lan- 
guage, and so destroyed all visiUe traces of ety- 
mology, that they have only excited ridicule and 
have deserved nothing better. 

It is difficult to acquire, yet far less so than 
the German and its nearer dialects ; the syntax 
is less involved, and the proportion of Latin words 
far greater. Dr. Jc^son, their lexicographer, 
and the most famous of all their late writers, in- 
troduced a great number of sesquipedalian La- 
tinisms : like our Latinists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The ladies complain of tins, and certainly 
it was done in a false taste, — but it facilitates a 
ibreigner's progress. I find Johnson, for this veiy 
reason, the easiest English author; his long 
words are always good stepping stones, on which 
J get sure footing. 

If the size of his dictionary, which is the best 
and largest, may be regarded as a criterion, the 
language is not copious. We must not, however, 
forget that dictionaries process to g^ve only the 
written language ; and that hundreds and thou- 
sands of words, either preserved by the peasan- 
tiyin remote districts, or created by the daily 
wants and impcotements of society, by ignorance 
or ingenuity, by whim or wit, never find their 
way into books diougb they become sterling cur- 
rency. But that it ts not copious may be prov- 
ed by a few general remarks. The verb and sub- 
stantive an often the same ; they have few dimi- 
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natives and iio'^ugBKirttttiveB; tnd their deii- 
vatives are few. You know how many we bate 
firom afua; the English have only ooe bmx w^nr, 
which is the adjectiTe tsstery ; and to ezpreas the 
meanmg of ours, they either use the siiftple verb 
in difierent senses, or form some oompositeia the 
clumsy Dutch way of sticking two words Uh 
gether: sgvo, water; <^ussa, water ; sjgtiar, to 
water; haxer sgnodo, to water ; ag na d erO y a wates- 
man ; aguaducho^ a water-pipe ; a^uiido, a water- 
drinker, &c &c And yet, notwithstanding these 
deficiencies, they tell me it is truly a rich lan- 
guage. Corinthian brass would not be an ani^ 
emblem for it, — ^materials bue and precious, mel^ 
ed duwn into a compound still preciousj, though 
debased. 

They have <me name for an animal in Rn^irf^ 
and another for its flesh ; — ^fbr instance^ cow-flesh 
is called beef; that of the sheep, mutton; that sf 
^e pig) pork. The first is of Saxon, the latterof 
French origin ; and this seems to prove that meat 
cannot have been the food of the poor in former 
times. The cookeiy books retain a technical laii» 
guage from the days when carving was a sdenoe^ 
and instruct the reader to etiX tip a turkey, to rear 
a goose, to wing a partridge, to tftif 4 a woodcock, 
to unbrace a duck, to unlace a rabbit, to sUoy a 
pheasant, to display a crane, to diamcmber a hem, 
and to lift a swan. 

Their early writers are intelligible to none htiL 
the learned ; whereas a child can understand the 
language of the Partidas, though a century ante- 
rior to the oldest English work. This late im- 
provement is easily explained by their histof^ : 
they were a conquered people ; the knguagiea of 
the lord and subject were difierent ; and it was 
some ages before that of the people was intro- 
duced at court and into the law proceedings, and 
that not till it had become so amalgamated with 
the Norman French as in fiu^ to be no longer 
Saxon. We, on the contraiy, though we lost 
tfie greater part of our country, never lost oar li- 
berty — nor our mother tongue. What Arable 
we have we took fimn our slaves, not our maa^ 
ters. • 

I can discover but not discriminate provincial 
into nations, and sometimes provincial accent u a»» 
tion ; but the peculiar words, or phrases, or 
modes of speech which diaraoterize the difierent 
parts of thecountry, a foreigner cannot peroesveu 
The only written dialect is the Scotch. It difiera 
fiur more from E^^ish than Portuguese from 
Castilian, nearly as much as the Cstalan, tfaou^ 
the articles aiul auxiiiars are the same. V eiy 
many words are radically difi[ferent, still more so 
difierently pronounced as to retain nodistingui^i* 
able similarity ; and as the difierence is not sys- 
tematic, it is the more difiicult to acquire. No 
Englislunan reads Scotch with fluency, uolees 
he has long resided in the country. I have looked 
into tiie poems of Burns, which are vaiy fttnom^ 
and found them almost wholly uniAteOigibla ; a 
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new d)otion«ry and new gnmamt were wmnted, 
and, on inquihng forrach, I fomd tbit none were 
in existence. 

The Elnglisfa had no good proee writm till the 
commencement of the last centmy, indeed, with a 
very few ezceptione, tiU the preaent reign; but 
no book now can meet with anj success unless it 
' be written in a good style. Their rfajrmed poetry 
is less sonorous, less eopbonous, less varied, than 
ours ; their blank verse, on the other hand, infi- 
tiHely more rhythmical than the verso $udto. But 
Xhmr language is incapable of any thing between 
the two ; they have no asonanUs^ nor would the 
English ear be delicate enough to feel them. In 
printing poetry they always begin the line with a 
capital letter, whether the sentence requires it or 
not : this, which is the custom with all nations 
except o«xr own, thou^ at the oipense of all pro- 
priety, certainly gives a sort of architectural uni- 
fbrmity to the page. No mark of interrogation 
or admiiation is ever prefixed ; this they might 
advantageously borrow from us. A remarkable 
peculiarity is that they always write the personal 
pronoun I with a capital letter. Bday we not con- 
sider this great I as an unintended proof how 
much an Englishman thmka of hb own conse- 
c^nenceT 



LETTER LXXrr. , 

DepariWB from London, — ^ English Renegaio, — 
West Kennet.-^Use of the Words Horn and Dog, 
— Bath.'-Ralph JUUn^-^The Parades^^Bemt 
J^Msh, — Ttsmspits, 

Sept 16. 

The last day of my abode in London was the 
HKwt painful in my life. To part from dear 
friends, even for a transitory absence, is among 
the evils of life : but to leave them with a certainty 
of never meeting again, was a grief which J had 
never till now endured. Sixteen months have I 
been domesticated with J. as if I had been a bro- 
ther of the family. When the childr^i, as they 
went to bed last night, came to kiss me for 
the last time, I wished I had never seen them ; 
and all night I remained wakeful — not in that 
state of feverish startlishness which the expecta- 
tion of an early call occasions, but in melancholy 
thoughts and unavailing regret; which all the 
recollections of my own country, and my father's 
house, could not dissipate. Never shall I re- 
member my friends in £ngland without gratitude 
and love* 

The coach was to start at five. I was ready at 
four, expecting the porter from the inn. To my 
surprise, rather than satisfaction, Mrs. J. and her 
husband had risen and prepared chocolate for me. 
The preparations for a departure are always 
mpumful ; even animals know and dislike them : 
the dog is uneasy when he sees you pack up, and 



the cat wand^fs disturbedly Irom room to room, 
aware that some change is pr^)aring, and dread- 
ing all change. The smell of cords and matting 
becomes associated with unsettled and uneasy 
feelings ;— you rise by candlelight ;— every thing 
is unusual, unnatural, enough to depress even 
joyful hope— and my departure was for ever. 
Mrs. J. said she trusted we should meet again in 
a better world, if not in this : '* Heretic as I am," 
said she, striving to force a smile through her 
tears, **I am sure you will join in the hope." 
Excellent woman— it cannot be heresy to be- 
lieve it 

For the first time I was now^lo travel alone in 
this country ; at Bristol, however, D. was to meet 
me, and this was a consolation, and a pleasure in 
store. We breakfasted at Maidenhead: and 
then entered upon a road which was new to me, 
through a level country, with easy hills on either 
side in the distance ; full of villages and villas : 
this was its character for fifteen leaguea We 
passed through Readmg, a town of consequence 
in old times, and still flourishing. Speenhamland 
was the next stage, a street connected with the 
town of Newbery. Perhaps no place ever sent 
out so deliberate a renegado as this. The man 
to whom I allude was married and settled here : 
affiurs went on unfavourably, and, at lengthy 
he said deliberately to his wife, '* There can be 
no good in my remaining here ; we are going on 
from bad to worse, and I sbiill be thrown into 
jail at last. Do you return to your friends, and 
I shall go to Constantmople and turn Turk." 
Accordingly to Constantinople he went ; and if. 
is not very long since his widow, if so I may call 
her, received a friendly letter from him, sayings 
that the speculation had succeeded admirably, he 
was becoming a great man, had already thr^ 
wives, and was not without hope of attaining to 
the dignity of three tails. 

On an eminence to the right of the town stands 
the remains of Donnington costle, built by Oeot- 
frey Chaucer, the father of English poetry, who 
was contemporary with king Don Juan I. We 
passed through Hungerford, and through Marl- 
borough forest, the only one which I have seen in 
England ; then came to the town of the same 
name, an old place, in which many of the houses 
arc faced with tiles in the shape of fish scales. 
At the end of the town is one of the largest inns 
in the kingdom, the house having formerly been 
a duke*s palace, with an artificial mound of re- 
markable size in the garden. 

There is something as peculiar as it is pleasing 
in the character of this country : the Tillages, 
with their churches, are all seated in the bottom ; 
which is intersected with numberless little streams, 
in every respect unlike the mountain rivers of the 
north, but still beautiful ; they flow slowly over 
weedy beds, sometimes through banks of osiers, 
sometimes thirough green fields. B^rond, and 
on both hands, lie the Downs ; and patches of 
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brown stubble sbow the advances of cultivation 
up their sides; for, wherever there are neither 
hedges nor trees, it is a certain mark that the 
land has not long been cultivated. The soil is 
chalky. The stage stopped at a little, clean, low 
alehouse, and the coaohraan opened the door and 
asked if we were pleased to ahgbt <* By all 
means,** said one of my fellow-travellers : and 
then, addressing himself to me, be said, " If you 
have ever travelled this road before, sir, you will 
ahgfat of course; and if you have not you must 
not pass by without tasting the best beer in Eng- 
land." When I )if»d done so, I fairly confessed to 
him that if I had led England without tasting it, 
I should not have known what beer was. The 
good woman was so well pleased with this praise 
from a foreigner, that she invited me to walk into 
the cellar ; and in a room on the same floor with 
the kitchen, into which we were introduced, there 
being no other apartment for us, she showed me 
fifty barrels of beer, that quantity being always kept 
fulL I wrote down the name of the village, which 
is West Kennet, in my tablets, that I might men- 
tion it with due honour; and also, that if ever I 
should graduate in art magic in the caves of Sa- 
lamanca, I might give the imp in attendance a 
right direction where to go and fill my glass every 
day at dinner. 

Near this village, and close by Uie road side, is 
the largest tumulus in the island. As we cross- 
ed the Downs, we saw on our left the figure of a 
huge white horse, cut in the side of a chalk hill, 
BO large, and in such a situation, that in a clear 
day it is visible above four leagues ofil There are 
other such in difierent parts of the country, and 
all are regularly weeded on a holiday appointed 
in each parish for the purpose. It is, peihaps, a 
relic of Saxon superstition. I may here notice a 
remarkable use which the Elnglish make of ibo 
word horse. They employ it in combination to 
signify any thing large and coarse, as in horse- 
beans, horse-chesnut, horse-radish ; — sometimes 
it is prefixed to a man's name as an epithet of 
ridicule; they say also horse^ant and horse- 
leech ; and, by a still stronger compound, I have 
heard a woman of masculine appearance called 
a horse-godmother.* Dog is used still more 
strangely in almost every possible sense; the 
wild rose ia called dog-rose; the scentless violet, 
dog-violet Jolly dog, is the highest convivial en- 
comium which a man can receive from his com- 
panions ; honest dog, is when he superadds some 
good qualities to conviviality ; sad dog, is when 
he is a reprobate ; dog is the word of endearment 
which an Englishman uses to his child, and it is 
what he calls his servant when he is angry; 

* CavaUo-comadre, The meaning of the words 
cannot bo mistaken, but tiie expreasicm is not known to 
the translator e neither does he know that men are 
called honves in England as well as asses, unless, in- 
deed, that a man with a long face is said to be like a 
horse.— Ta. 
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puppy is the term of contempt for a eosoomb ; 
and bitch, the worst appdlation which can be ap- 
plied to the worst of women. A flatterer is cafi- 
ed a spaniel, a rufiian is called a boll dog, an ffl- 
looking follow an u^y hound ; whelp, cor, and 
mongrel, are terms of contemptuous reproach to 
a young man; and if a young woman's nmt 
turns upward, she is certainly called pu& 

Having passed through the towns of Calneaad 
ChippenluLm, the light faUed us; and thus de- 
prived me of the sight, as I was told, of a beauti- 
ful country. About nine we entered Bath. M7 
fellow-travellers all left me, and I was landed at 
a good inn, for the first time without a oompanion, 
and never more in need of one. I have been 
writing with a heavy heart, lest my heart should 
be heavier were I unemployed. Wherever we go 
we leave something behind us to regret, and 
these causes of sorrow are continually arising. 
Elven the best blessings of life are alloyed bj 
somefeelnig of separation : the bride leaves h» 
father's house when she goes to her husband's ; 
and the anxieties of infancy are hardly overpssty 
when the child goes firom his mother to com- 
mence his career of labour and of pain. It is as- 
suredly deli^tful to have travelled, but not to 
travel : — Oh, no ! Fatigue and the sense of rest- 
lessness are not all that is to be endured ; — the 
fteling that you are a stranger and alone comes 
upon you in a gloomy day, when the spirits fidl 
witlMe barometer, or when they are exhansted 
at evening or at nig^ We paint angels with 
wings, and fancy that it will be part of our pii- 
vileges in heaven to move from place to place 
with accelerated speed. It would be more rea- 
sonable to suppose that Satan keeps stage- 
coaches and has packets upon the Styx; that 
locomotion ceases when we become perfect, and 
beatified man dther strikes root like a zo(k 
pbyte, or is identified with his house like a tor- 
toise. 

Sept 17. Bath. 

If other dties are interesting as being old, Bath 
is not less so for being new. It has no aquedoct, 
no palaces, no gates, castle, or city wall ; yet it ia 
the finest and most strikmg town that I have ever 
seen. 

According to the fabulous history of jSn^and, 
tbe virtues of the hot springs here were discovered 
long before the Christian ere, by Bladud a British 
prince ; who^ having been driven from his father^ 
house because he was leprous, was reduced, like 
the Prodigal Son, to keep swine. His pigs, says 
the story, had the same disease as himadf : in 
their wanderings they came to this valley, and 
rolled in the warm mud where these waters sta^ 
nated; — they were healed by them. Kadod, 
perceiving their cure, tried the same rsnedy vrith 
the same success, and when he became king be 
built a city upon the spot It is certain that the 
Romans were acquainted with these spongy and 
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had a station here ; and it must have been a place 
of some coDBeqoence centuries ago^ when the 
cathedral was built ; jret not of much, or the dio- 
cese would not, at the time of the schism, have 
been united under one bishop with that of Wells. 
"Within the memory of old persons Bath consist- 
ed of a few narrow streets in the bottom : — inva- 
lids came at that time for the benefit of its wa- 
ters ; and wherever there are such places of re- 
Borty many, who have no real complaints, will 
either fimcy or feign them, for the sake of going 
there to meet company. As the wealth of ihe 
conntry increased, and habits of dissipation with 
it, these visitors became more numerous, and ac- 
commodations were wanting for them. 

Close to the town, between the springs and the 
river, was a morass. The ground belonged to 
Ralph Allen, the Allworthy in Tom Jones, one 
of the few English works which we have natural- 
ized in oar language. This excellent man was 
of low parentage, and had, in his youth, been 
employed in carrying letters from a post town 
across the countiy ; for there was at that time no 
regular communication from one town to another, 
except along the direct road to London. During 
these solitary journeys the thought occurred to 
him that it would be far better that such a com- 
munication should be regularly established by 
the state than that it should be left to poor indi- 
viduals, like himself, who were neither always to 
be found nor always to be trusted : accordin|^y, 
he shaped a plan for this purpose ; government 
adopted it ; and, in consequence, his fortune was 
made. He fixed his residence on a hill about 
half an hour's walk from Bath, and, carrying 
vtrith him into retirement the same active mind 
which had been the means of his advancement 
from obscurity, willingly listened to any plan 
which could be devised for the improvement of the 
city.* There was then in the city an architect of 
real genius, by name Wood ; and upon this mo- 
rass of Mr. Allen's he erected two rows of houses, 
one fronting the north, the other the south ; con- 
nected them by two transverse streets, of which 
the houses were built upon the same plan ; and 
left in front a magnificent paved terrace, about 
thirty paces in breadth, raised upon arches, and 
open to the country. The houses were designed 
for lowers; they are large and lofty, and are 
certainly the finest rangeof private buildings in the 
whole kingdom, and, perhaps, m the whole world 

About the same time a townsman, who had 
amassed some fortune in trade, built a theatre ; 
just of that size in which the voice could be heard 
in all parts of the house without being strained, 
and the movements of the countenance seen with- 
out being distorted. While the town was thus 
improved by the enterprising liberality of its in- 
habitants, it derived no less advantage from the 
humour of one of those men who are contented to 
exhibit strong sense in playing the fool well all 
the days of iheir lives. By this time more per- 



sons visited Bath in search of pleasure than of 
health ; and these persons, among other amuse- 
ments, had their public dances. Now, though 
Englishmen have proved that they can go on 
peaceably^ orderly, and well, under a free govern- 
ment, it was found utterly impossible to keep 
EInglish women in order by any thing short of an 
absolute monarchy. Precedency in these pub- 
lic meetings was furiously contested ; because, 
in most instances, there was no criterion of rank 
whereby it could be decided; and points which 
are most doubtful, and, it may be added, most 
insignificant, are oftentimes most warmly disput- 
ed ; a perpetual dictator for the realm of Fashion 
was necessary, and this person was the second 
who held the office. Nash was his name, and 
his fitness for the office is attested by the title of 
Beau, which is always prefixed to it ; — Charle- 
magne, the Venerable Bede, and Beau Nash, 
being the only three persons whose names are 
always accompanied with the epithets which cha- 
racterize them. 

Beau Nash was as great as Charlemagne in 
hb way, and in this respect greater, that the sys- 
tem which he established became permanent, and 
he transmitted an empire to his successors which 
has beconie yearly more and more eictensive. He 
made laws to regulate when the company should 
assemble and when they should separate; ar- 
ranged the tactics of the dance ; enacted the 
dress in which ladies should appear ; and if they 
ventured to disobey and come in without the wed- 
ding garment, made no scruple, whatever might 
be their rank, of turning them out His strong 
sense and sarcastic humour kept them in awe. 
Such a man in old times would have been elected 
for the king's fool ; he seems to have considered 
himself as standing in some such capacity to the 
Bath visitors, and made use of the privilege which 
the character allowed him. The follies of man- 
kind were his food. He gambled, and his profits 
were such as enabled him to live expensively, 
and keep an equipage and a large retinue. This 
life terminated in its natural and righteous way. 
He became old and helpless, lived to stand in 
need of that charity which he bad never withheld 
from the needy, but which none extended to him, 
and died poor, neglected, and miserable ; the in- 
habitants of Bath rewarding his genius after the 
usual manner in which genius of a higher charac- 
ter is rewarded, by erecting a statue to the ho- 
nour of the man whom they bad sufiered almost 
to starve. 

Once, after his death, his loss was exemplified 
in a very remarkable manner. Two ladies of 
quality quarrelled in a ball-room. The rest of 
the company took part, some on one side, some 
on the other; Beau Nash was gone, and they 
stood in no awe of his successor : they became 
outrageous, a real battle royal took place, and 
the floor was strewn with caps, Uppets, curls, andl 
cushions, diamond pins, and peaiis. 
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Siiiee the Partdes were built, every edditioo to 
the towo haa been made upon ayatem, and with 
a view to its beauty ; henceiit preaenta the ain- 
gular spectacle of a city, of which the parte are 
uniform, yet the whole irregular; — a few old 
atreets stiU remaining to make the othera more 
remarkable by contraat The adjoining hills aup- 
ply a soil freestone, which is easily worked and 
becomes harder when exposed to the air ; its colour 
is very beautiful when fresh, but it is soon black- 
ed by the soot from the earth-coal fires, which ia 
indeed exceedingly annoying in all the large 
towns. Still, blackened stones produce a far better 
effect than blackened bricks. There is a square 
of which the aides resonble so many palaces ; 
ascend a handsome street frt>m this, and you come 
into a Circus of httle beauty, and near this is a 
Crescent, built with equal or even more nugni-> 
ficence, and overlooking the country. There are 
three of theae crescents on the hills ; -one of them 
remains unfinished, becauae the ground in front 
has not been well secured, but in situation it is 
tiie finest of the three. A fourth in the valley re- 
mains one of the melancholy new ruins which the 
projectors were unable to complete, and so were 
ruined themselves, a sudden check having been 
given to all such speculations when thg last war 
broke out It is plain that Bath has outgrown its 
beauty. Long suburbs extend now on every side 
of that city, and the meads on the opposite side 
of the river, which, when the parades were built, 
justified the motto upon one of the houses, Rw 
in Urhtj are now covered with another town. It 
must have been in its perfection when there was 
nothing beyond the new bridge nor above the 
old Crescent 

I passed the whole morning in perambulating 
the town, seeing it in all its parts. The cathe- 
dral is small but beautiful, it has sufiered much 
from the fanatics. The pump-room is a hand- 
some building, and bears above the entrance the 
words of Pindar, AHston men hudor; here used in 
a sense concerning which there can be no dispute. 
I found my way into the market, which for its 
excellent order and abundance surpasses any 
thing in London, and is as surprising a sight as 
any in the place. There being in some places 
no carriage road, and in othera so wide a pave- 
ment that in wet weather there would be no get- 
ting at the carriage, sedan chairs are used instead. 
They are very numerous, and with their chair- 
men, who all wear large coats of dark blue, form 
another distinguishing peculiarity of this remark- 
able town. There are two public ball-rooma, 
and two masters of the ceremonies, Beau Nash's 
empire having been divided, because it was grown 
too large for the superintendence of any indivip 
dual : these rooms are handsome, and lighted with 
^Icndid chandeliers of cut ^ass, but they want 
that light ornamental festive character which 
southern taste would have given them. Some 
sober Englishmen in the anti-chambers were 8>- 
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leotly busied at whist, tbougli it was noooda j,— * 
some of them, it seems, make it the study of their 
lives, and others their trade. It is a fine place 
ibr gamblen, and for that species of men called 
fortune-hunters, a race of swindlers of the worst 
kind, who are happily unknown in Spain. Th^ 
make it their business to get a wi^ of fortune, 
having none themselves : age, ugliness, and even 
kiiocy being no objections. They oaually cotam 
from Ireland, and behave as ill to the wobmo • 
whom they have trepanned, after marriage, as the 
wfynen deserve for trusting them. It is also tbe 
Canaan of physicians; for it aboonds with 
wealthy patients, many of whom will have anj 
disease which the doctor will be pleased to find 
out for them ; but even Canaan may be over- 
stocked, and, it seems, more of Death's advan^ 
ed guard have assembled here than can find milk 
and honey. 

The enormous joints of meat which come to an 
English table are always roasted upon a apit aa 
long as the old two-handed sword ;* these spits 
are now turned by a wheel in the chimney which 
the smoke sets in motion, but ibrmerly by the 
labour of a dog, who was trained to run in a 
wheeL There was a peculiar breed for the pur- 
pose, called tumsi»ts from their occupation, loog- 
backedand short-legg|bd| they are now nearly 
extinct The mode of teachmg them their busi- 
ness was more summary than humane : the dog 
was put in the wheel, and a burning coal with 
him ; he could not stop without burning his legs, 
and so was kept upon the full gallop. These 
dogs were by no means fond of their profession ; 
it was indeed hard work to ran in a whed for 
two or three hours, turning a piece of meat which 
was twice their own weight Some .yeara ago a 
party of young men at Bath hired the chairman 
on a Saturday night to steal all the turnspits in 
town, and lock them up till the following even- 
ing. Accordingly, on Sunday, when every body 
has roast meat for dinner, all the cooks were to 
be seen in the streets, — " Pray have you seen our 
Chloe ?" says one. •* Why," replies the other, " I 
was coming to ask you if yon had seen our Pom- 
pey :" up came a third, while they were talking^ 
to inquire for her Toby, — and there was no roast 
meat in Bath that day. 

It is told of these dogs in this city, that one 
Sunday, when they had as usual followed their 
mistresses to church, the lesson for the day hap- 
pened to be that chapter m Elzekiel wherein the 
self-moving chariots are described. When first 
the word wheel was pronounced, all the curs 
pricked up their ears in alarm; at the second 
wheel they set up a doleful bowl ; and when the 
dreadful word was uttered a third time, every one 
of them scampered out of church as fast as he 
oottld, with his tail between his legs. - 
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LmrVSR LZXT. 

Rood from Bath to BristoL — Comu .^tRonu. — 
BristoL — Exchange, — Market — CathedraL — 
The Brazen EagU^^ClifUnu^BrUtol WelU.— 
Anecdote of Kosciusko, 

From Bath to Bristol ia three leaguee ; tiie road 
crosses the river Avon, by an old bridge, and con- ^ 
tinues for some way along its banks, or at little 
distance from them. Half a league from Bath is 
the house wherein Fielding is said to have written 
Tom Jones ; it stands by the way aide, in a vil- 
lage called Twerton, and 1 did not look at it with- 
out respect We had a fine view of the river 
winding under a hill which is covered with old 
trees, and has a mansion on iu brow, opposite to 
which, on our side the water, was the largest and 
finest meadow I have seen in England, in which 
an immense herd viras feeding, as in a savannah. 
A httle dirty town, called Keynsbam, stands 
about halfway. I noticed the Comu-Ammonts, 
built up in the i^alls of many of the houses, or if 
it happened to be a fine specimen, placed over 
the doorway as an ornament This, I find, has 
gjiven rise to a fabulous legend, which says that 
St Keyna, from whbm the place takes its 
name, resided here in a solitary wood full of ve- 
nomous serpents, and her prayers converted them 
into these Stones, which i^l retain their shape. 
Beyond this there is a fantastic buildbg, more 
like a castle than any thing else : I could neither 
guess for what it was intended, nor of what it 
was built It proved to be the stables belonging 
to a great bouao on the opposite side of ihe road, 
from which there is a subterranean passage, and 
the materials were the scoria from some neigh- 
bouring iron works with which I soon perceived 
that the walls by the road side were capt : for 
this is it excellently adapted, and it ia undecom- 
posable by the weather. Here wc once more 
approached the river, which was now a dirty 
Btn»m, flowing through wide banks of mud. 
Bristol was presently in sight, — a huge city in the 
bottom, and extending up all the adjoining hills, 
with many steeples, one of which inclines so much 
from the perpendicular, that I should be sorry to 
live within reach of its fall, — and the black towers 
of many glass-houses rolling up black smoke. 
We entered through a gate of modem and mean 
architecture into a street which displayed as much 
filth, and as much poverty, as I have seen in any 
En^ish town. Here, for the first time, I saw 
something like a public fountain, with a painted 
statue of Neptune above it, which is as little 
creditable to the decency of the magistrates as to 
the state of arts in the city. The entrance into 
Bristol is, however, the worst part of it We 
crosq^ the bridge, where there is a fine opening, 
and full in view a modem church and spire, so 
beautifidly proportioned, and therefore so fine^ 



that you do not at fiiA pertove that the whole 
building is perfectly plain and unomamented. 

D. was awaiting ray arrival. ELe had secured 
our places for Exeter in to*morrow*8 coach, and 
I lest no time In seeing what he, as being ac- 
quainted with the place, thought most worthy to 
be seen. The exchange, a fine edifice, about half 
a century old, was opposite to the inn door at 
which the stage had stopped : its enclosed square 
is exceedingly beautiful more so than any thing 
of the kind which I have seen elsewhere : — ^yet,it 
seems, the citizens choose to assemble in the 
street, in front, where some friend to the city, in 
old times, erected four brazen tables, on which 
his townsfolk mi^t count out their money in 
their public dealings. On one of these a man was 
selling newspapers, on another a cage of gold- 
finches was exposed to sale. Behind the exp 
change is the market, which is even finer than 
that of Bath. It contains three market- houses, 
to which cheese, butter, pork, poultry, &c. are 
brought by women from the country. The sham- 
bles stand in another part ; and another is appro^ 
priated for vegetables, secured from the weather 
by a range of slated sheds. 1 never saw, even at 
a fair, a busier or more crowded scene, and every 
thing was going on with that order and despatch 
which characterize this eftraordinary nation. 

We crossed a wooden drawbridge over the 
bed of a river, where the ships were laying on a 
bed of mud, and the water was not wider than a 
common street gutter : it was full of small craft; 
the view on one side extended down the river in- 
to the country ; there was the bustle of business 
along the quays and in the streets ; one church 
towerof singular beauty was in sight, and the 
whole scene was fine and rememberable. The 
cathedral stands in a place with old trees in front; 
it is a poor building, — excepting Chester, the least 
interesting in England. The entrance is disfigur- 
ed by a doorway in the very worst style of mo- 
dem architecture. A fine cross, which formerly 
stood in the square, has been sold by the corpo- 
ration to a gentleman who has re-erected it at 
his country seat ; and thus rescued it from de» 
struction ! This was about thirty years ago ; the 
person who told me this, said he did not remem- 
ber it, but had oden in his childhood eaten it in 
gingerbread. Instead of ascending, you descend 
into this church by several steps ; the pavement 
is therefore necessarily damp ; and, what is tmly 
abominable, stinks of the abominations which 
are, in contempt of all decency, committed against 
the doors, and find their way down. 

It is, as I have elsewhere mentioned, a part of 
the service of the English Church to read a por- 
tion of the scriptures ; one chapter from the Old 
Testament, and another from the New. In com- 
mon parochial churches, the whole of the service 
is peribrmed by the officiating priest, and he does 
this in his desk ; but in cathedrals, one of the mi- 
nor priests takes this part of the duty and per- 
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forms it in the middld of the choir t here the Bi- 
ble is usually placed upon the outspread wings of 
a brazen eagle, the handsomest of all their church 
ornaments. Such an eagle they had in this cathe- 
dral, and a remarkably handsome one it was ; 
but last year the dean and chapter thought pro- 
per to sell it, for the sake of applying the paltry 
sum which it would produce, as old brass, in 
ornaments for the altar. — So the eagle went as the 
cross had gone before it. There happened to be 
a man in the city whose humour it is to attend 
service whenever it is performed in this cathe- 
dmi: on week days this is considered by the 
priests as a mere matter of form ; and having few 
or none to attend them, they omit parts of the li- 
turgy and hurry over the rest to get through their 
task as speedily as possible. During many years 
it has been the main business of this person to 
watch them and endeavour to bring them to a 
sense of their duty; for which purpose he wrote 
to them whenever he found them offending ; and 
also to the dean and to the bishop, calling upon 
them to interfere and see that the service of 
the church was duly performedi He missed the 
eagle, inquired for it, traced it to the brazier's and 
rescued it from the furnace. Here was a fine 
subject for his zeal ! He wrote a circular letter 
to all the bishops, of which they took no notice ; 
offered the eagle again to the cathedral at the 
price which he had paid for it, which they refus- 
ed ; being, as it might have been expected, ob- 
stinate in their misconduct — and lastly put it up 
for sale,* in the hope that it might be purchased 

* As the nodce for rale is not less curious than th« 
occtision, I have transcribed it from the city news- 
paper. One of the many conveniences attending the 
Englibh coffee-houses is, that the newspapers are re> 
Kulariy filed in them ; so that they may always be re- 
ferred to:— 

THE EAGLE, 

FROM THX BRISTOL CATHIDRAL. 



TO BB SOLD BT AUCTIOiT, 

At the Exchange Coffee-room, in this City, 

On .Thursday, the 2<l of September, 1802, between 

the hours of one and two o'clock in the afternoon, 

(unless |*reviou8ly disposed of by private contract,) 

A BBAUTIFUL 

BRAZEN SPREAD EAGLE, 

With a Ledge at the Tat7, 

Standing on a brass pedestal, 

Suf^^ed by four lions, one at each comer. 

This elegant piece of workmanship was sold, last 
June, by the dean and chapter of the cathedral church 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, of Bristol, or their 
agents or servants, as old brass, and weighed 6 cwt. 
SO lb. or 69t lb. and has s'mce been purchased at an ad- 
vanced price, by a native of this city, in order to prevent 
it bein^ broken up, and to give the mhabitants a chance 
of buymg it. 

It was given ta the cathedral, in the reign of Charles 
II. by one of the prebendaries, who had been there 40 
y^ars ; and is supposed, by the following Latin insorip- 
4IQ» 



for some other church and not utteiiy desecrated. 
— ^What has been its fate 1 know not; but it 
seems that the respect which the English pay to 
their cathedrals is confined to the buildings and 
does not extend to any thing in theoL At one 
time all the monumental figures and inscriptions 
were cut in brass : — a large collection of these, 
which were taken up from another cathedral 
while it was repaired, have gone the way of tbo 
eagle, and have been cast into candleeti c ka and 
warming-pans. 

The monuments in the church are numeroos ; 
that nearest the entrance is the finest and the 
most remarkable, as being Mrs. Draper, the E2i- 
za of Sterne and of the Abb6 RaynaL The riiap- 
sody about her, in the latter^ work, is as ezuel- 
lent a specunen of every thing that u absurd, as it 
would be easy to find even in his Histoirs Pfailo- 
sophique. Some* parts of the architectore are 
beautiful in their kind. At a little distance from 
the church is a Saxon gateway ; the upper part 
is in admirable presenration — ^the bottom has 
ben, corroded by a practice as indecent as it is 
sacrilegious — the more to be regretted, as this is 
one of the finest specimens of the style. 

The views in the neighbourhood of the city are 
singularly pleasing. The adjoining village of 
Cliflon was once the most beautiful village in Eng- 
land, and may now be said to be the finest sub- 
urb. Here too, as well as at Bath, is the dismal 
sight of streets and crescents which imve nerer 
been finished ; the most dolorous of all ruins. It 
stands upon a hill above the river, which nms be- 

tion, {which was engreu^ed on the pillar or pedestal,) to 
have stood in the choir 1 19 years : 

"Ei DonoGeorgij Williamson, S. T. B. Hujos 
Ecdesiae Caihedralis Bristol!, Vico-Decani 1683:" 

That is.— "The Gift of Geor^ Williamson. Bacbe- 
lor of Divinity, Sub-Dean of this Cathedral CWofa of 
Bristol, 1683.'^ 

The whole of the inscription, except the figures 
168S, has been taken ofTthe pedestal, without the con- 
sent of the buyer ; which he has since had re-aigrav- 
ed. 

This piece of antiquity, which is of the most ex- 
quisite shape, is made of the best and purest brasn, 
and well worth the attention of tninitiers emd tAurek 
VHxrdena, or any gentleman or lady who woukl wish to 
make a present of it to thrir parish church : traders 
also, to foreign parts, may fina it worth their while to 
purchase, <u a hke opportufdty may never offer agmn. 

Such a handsome bird would *De, as ithas hither- 
to been, a very great ornament to the middle aisle of 
a churcn. It (or many years stood in the choir of the 
Bristol cathedral, and upheld toith its voinge Vw Sarred 
Druth of the Bl^aed Qotpd, The minor canoos for- 
merly read the lessons on it, and inmost cathcnlralsthe 
custom is kept up to this day. 

This superb image is rwva at King-street Hall, and 
may be inspected Uiree days previous to the day of 
■ale. 

N. B. The purchaser offered, previous to any ad« 
verdsement, to re-sell the eagle, at the price he paid 
for it. Provided it were replaced in the choir ^ wnkh 
offer was rejected. 

THOMAS KEPT, Baoum. 
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tween U^ rodu and a hangiog wood ; a acene 
tndy magnificent, and wanting nothing bat clear 
water ; the stream consistB of Uquid mud, and 
the banks are hideous unless the tide be full, for 
the tide rises here notlesa than forty English feet 
The beauty of this scene is yearly diminishing ; 
the rocks, which formerly rose so immediately 
firom the river side as only to allow room for a path, 
are used as quarries. The people of Bristol seem 
to sell ereiy thing tiiat can be sold. They sold 
their cross, by what species of weight or measure- 
ment I know not, — they sold their eagle by the 
pound, and here they are selling the sublime and 
beautiful by the boat-load! One grand crag 
which has been lefl untouched shows what mis- 
chief has already been done. There is a caTem 
near the summit of this, of which the arch appear- 
ed remarkably fine as we looked up to it from the 
side of the river« 

I tasted their &mous medicinal water, which 
rises at the foot of these rocks ; it is tepid, and so 
completely without any medical flavour as to be 
excellent water. In cases of diabetes it possesses 
some virtue; for consumption, which it is usual- 
ly prescribed for, none whatsoever. Several un- 
happy patients, who had been sent here to die at 
a distance from home, jvere crawting out upon 
the parade as if to take their last gasp of sun- 
shine. It was shocking to see thera, and it is 
shocking to hear how thoroughly the people here 
regard death as a matter of trade. The same 
persons who keep the hotels furnish the funerals ; 
entertain patients whUe they are living, and then, 
that they may accommodate them ail through, bury 
them when they die. There came here a young 
man from the North dying, with his sister to at- 
t«)d him. The disease sometimes, when it as- 
sumes its gentlest form, seems to terminate sud- 
denly ; and one morning when the sister rose to 
breakfast and inquired for him, she found he was 
dead. He had expired during the night; the 
people of the house said they thought they might 
as well not disturb her, so they had laid out the 
body, dressed it in the shroud, measured it for the 
coffin, and given all the orders — to take all trou- 
ble off her hands. You will think it scarcely 
possible that this scene of disease and death 
should be a place of amusement, where idlers of 
fashion resort to spend the summer, mingle in the 
pump-room and in the walks with the dying, and 
have their card-parties and dances within hear- 
ing of every passing belL 

Half a century ago Bristol was in size the se- 
cond city in Eji^and. 'Mandiester now holds 
that rank, and several other towns have outstrip- 
ped it in population. There is less mercantile 
enterprise here than in any other trading English 
city : like the old Italians, the Bristol merchants 
go on in the track of their fathers ; and, succeed- 
ing to enormous fortunes, find the regular' profits 
so great that they have no temptation to deviate 
from the beaten way, Thejsort is therefore yield- 



ing its (breign trade to bolder competitors ; but it 
will always remain the centre of a great com- 
merce with the Welsh coast, with Ireland, and 
all those inland countries which communicate 
with the Severn ; a river navigable into the very 
heart of the kingdom. 

There is in the streets nothing like the bustle 
of London, nor like the business of Liverpool 
on the quays. The Gluay, however, is still a 
busy as well as a striking scene ; and remains a 
noble monument of the old citizens, who made it 
in the thirteenth century. On one side, the ship- 
ping, the bridges, the church towers, and neigh- 
bouring hill which overlooks the town of which 
it new makes a part, form a fine picture. On 
the other there ii a c^edral with the old trees in 
its front, and the distant countiy. A third view 
has a vrilder f<»eground with cranes and trees, 
and piles of goods intermingled, shipping of 
larger size, a fine row of houses upon a high 
texrace on the opposite side, and apart from them 
the church of St Mary Redclif^ which is the 
finest parochial church in the kmgdom, and is 
indeed far more beautiful than the cathedral. It 
is remarkable also, on this account, that it is the 
place wherein certain poems were said to have 
been found, attributed to a priest in the fifteenth 
century, which have occasioned as great a coo: 
troversy as the Granada Relics, and with as lit- 
tle reason. It is. now admitted that they were the 
production of Chatterton, the son of the sexton of 
the church, who poisoned himself at the age of 
eighteen, and is considered by the English as 
the most extraordinary genius that has ever ap- 
peared among them. 

A few years ago, when Kosciusko came to this 
city on his way to America, great marks of ho- 
nour were shown him, and many presents made 
him, both by the municipality and by individu- 
als. Among others, an honest gingerbread-ba- 
ker thought, as he was going to sea, nothing 
could be more acceptable to him than a noble 
plumcake for the voyage ; he made him the very 
best which could be made, and a valiant one it 
was. It was as big as he could carry ; and on the 
top, which was, as usual, covered with a crust of 
sugar, was written in coloured sugar-plums — 
" To the gallant Kosciusko." With this burden 
the good man proceeded to the house of the 
American consul, where Kosciusko was lodged, 
and inquired for the general. He was told that 
he was lying on the sofa, for his wounds were not 
at that time healed, and was too much fatigued and 
too unwell to see any one. " Oh," said the gin- 
gerbread-baker, "he wo'nt be angry at seeing 
me, I warrant, so show me the way up ;" and push- 
* ingthe servant fcwrward, he followed him up stairs 
into the room. When, however, he saw the great 
man whom he was come to honour lying on a 
couch, with his countenance pale, painful, and 
emaciated, yet full of benevolence, the sight over- 
powered him : he put down his cake, burst in^ 
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tean like a ohfld, and mn out «f the room wHh- 
oot speakiog a single wonL 

Having set oat on my roturn, a natural impa- 
tience hanies me forwaid. I sIkMild else fegret 
that I baYO not procured letters to Bristol, and 
allowed myself sufficient time to see thoroughly 
a dty which contains many interesting objects of 
curiosity, andjof which the vicinity ia so exceeding* 
ly beauttfuL 



LBTTBR LXZVL 

Joumef JroM BritUlto Pl^fnoviki-^'JUmmdagti 
wkUhtkt Jitmif tnjoffs moti than the JVepy. — 
SaUor$,*''4wmey to Fabnouth, 

Wa took our seats on the coach roof at five 
in the morning, and before we got out of the city 
received positive and painful proof that the streets 
of Bristol are worse paved thui those of any other 
city in England. The road passes by the churdi 
of St. Mary Reddift, which is indeed wonder- 
fully fine ; it is built upon broken ground, and 
theie are steps ascending to it in several dtrec* 
tions. I remember nothing equal to the efifect 
which this produces. Women were filling their 
pitchers below it from a fountain, the water of 
which passes through the cemetery !— The houses 
formed a continued street for nearly half a league ; 
then the views became very striking ; behind us 
was the city, on one side the rocks of Clifton, and 
as we advanced we came in sight of the Bristol 
channeL We breakfasted five leagues on the 
way, at Cross, a little village of inns ; and then 
entered upon the marshes, the great grazing coun- 
try of these parts. 

Our next stage was to Bridgewator, where we 
crossed the Parrot by a hideous iron bridge. This 
river is remarkable because the tide, instead of 
rising gradually, flows in in a head ; a phenomenon 
fif which no satisfactory explanation has yet been 
discovered. From hence we proceeded to Taun- 
ton through a tract of country which for its fertir 
lity and beau^ is the boast of the island. '< Ah, 
dir," said a countryman who was on the coach 
beside us, and heard us admiring it, ^ we have a 
jBaying about these western parts, 

( Cornwall'* as ugly at ugly can be ; 
Devonshire's better certainly ; 
But Somersetshire is the best of the three, 
And Somersetshire is the country for me.' " 

Taunton is a singulariy pretty town, with a 
church of uncommon beauty. It vras the great 
scene of cruelty after Monmouth's insurrection 
against his uncle James II. the greater number 
of the iosurgenlB b^ng of this country. One of 
the prisoners, who was noted for being fleet of 
foot, vras promised his lifo if he would entertain 
Kirke, the general, wtUi a display of his speed. 



Be stripped himsdf naked ; one end of a xope 
was fastened round his neck, the other round the 
neck jof a horse, and they ran half a^iile together, 
the horse going foU speed. When the general 
had been sufficiently amused, and bad gimtified 
his curicMity, he seat the man to be hanged. 
Judge Jefieries, whose name is become prover- 
bially infamous, went round to finish his work, and 
condemn all whom the soldiers had spared. The 
rebel peasantry were hanged up by scores, their 
quarters boiled in pitch, and set up in the streets 
and highways. James would not perhaps so 
easily have lost his crown if he had not alienated 
the hearts of the people by these merdleas exe- 
cutions. Kirke escsped all other earthly pv- 
nishm«it than that of having his name banded 
down fitxn father to son for everlasting execr^ 
tion, by abandoning the master whom be had 
served so wickedly, and joining. William. The 
judge received a fwrt of his reward in this wodd ; 
after the flight of the king, he attempted to escape 
in woman's clothes, and the mob discovered him. 
They were prevented fipom pulling him to pieces 
upon the spot, but before he was rescued they had 
so handled him that he just lived to be tlvee days 
in dying. Popular fury has, like li^itninga 
more frequently strud^the innocent than ttio 
guilty; but when it does strike the guilty it comes 
like lightning, as Gh)d'8 own vengeance, and 
leaves behind a more holy and whdesome awe 
than any legal execution, how solemn soever it be 
made. 

After dinner we advanced a league and a half 
to Wdlington, where I saw a fine lad who had 
lost both legs by the frost in 1798,— a melancholy 
proof of the severity of the dimate, evsck in the 
mildest part of England. Cdlupton, a poorer 
and smaller town, is three leagues farther, and 
another stage of the same length brought me onoe 
more to £xetor. 



Whoever has once travelled the straight road 
from Exeter to Falmouth will have no inclination 
to travd it again. Plymouth lay about ten leagues 
out of the way, and it would always have been a 
subject of regret to me if I had not now lengthened 
my journey for the sake of seeing so famous a 
place. The stage was full ; luckily a naval offi- 
cer was inquiring for a place at the same time, 
so we both took chaise together. 

Chudleigh was the first stage ; about three hun- 
dred French prisoners were crowded here into a 
temporary prison on their way to Bristol. We 
saw them looking through some wooden bars at 
what was passing. Ashburton the next. Devon* 
shire is certainly a fine country, but by no means 
deserving of the encomiums which are passed 
upon it ; those travdlers who praise it so hig^y 
must either have come from Cornwall, or have 
slept through Somersetshira. Its rivera, indeed, 
aro beautiful, dear, vocal ; stony streams^ witb 
old bridges dangerously narrow, and an^ea in 
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them like theeomen of an £b^i8hiiiiiice*pie for 
the foot-passenger to take shelter in. From Asb^ 
burton we reached Uy Bridge bj another easy 
stage ; this is a very celebrated spot for its pictu- 
resque beauty, but why it should be so would be 
diiikult to say. A common little bridge, over a 
beautiful brook, which runs down a little glen, on 
the banks of wluch are town-looking houses in* 
stead ofcottages;— that kind of scene, of which, 
if you have never heard of it, you woi^d just say 
it is pretty ; but which, if it has been previously 
praised, cannot but be seen with disappoinfinenL 

From hence to Plymouth was 1 1 nules, the lat- 
ter part through a beautiful country. There are 
two distinct towns here, Plymouth and Plymouth 
dock, connected by a causeway, and both places 
as ugly as can well be imagined. They are so 
called from the river Plym, which rises in the 
Devonshire hilts ; and, as ao EInglish author says, 
baptizing Pljrmston, and Plymstock by the way 
empties itsdf here into the sea. I know not 
whether there be a more interesting anecdote con- 
nected with the neighbourhood than the story of 
a dog, who daily carried food to an old blind 
mastifTwhich lay hid in a thicket without the town, 
regularly on Sundays conveyed him to his mas* 
tor's house to dinner, and as regularly aflerwards 
escorted him back to his covert 

I could not see the docks. This jealousy on 
the part of government I could not blame, though 
it deprived me of some gratification. The streets 
are swamung with sailors. This extraordinary 
race of men hold the soldiers in utter contempt, 
which, with their characteristic force, they express 
by this scale of comparison ; — ^messmate before a 
shipmate,^ shipmate before a stranger, a stranger 
before a dog, and a dog before a soldier. 

There are, however, some things, as 1 learnt 
from our fellow-traveller, in which the army en- 
joy advantages which are not extended to the 
navy. Wherever the soldiers go, each regunent 
takes with it its paymaster ; but sailors and ma- 
rines are never paid any where except in En^and, 
however long they may be absent Upon the 
marines this is particulariy hard, as there is a 
practice of drafting them out of vessels going home 
into those which are to remain upon the foreign 
station. This is done to keep up the complement, 
because no men are forced into this, as they are 
into the navy service, and no addition is made to 
it abroad; unless any prisoners should enter, 
which the Dutch soldiers frequently do. **I 
knew,*' said this officer, *' a private marine who 
had been nine years in the West Indies, and ne- 
ver received one farthing of pay ; and he would 
have been drafted again into another ship still to 
remain there, if the captain had not stated to the 
commander in chief that he was quite blind at 
night, a common disease within the troiffbs." 
This is one reason why so many' men in those 
.eas deaoit fhun the English ships to the Ame- 
rican, 



If a recent loses Ht baggage, the offioers are 
allowed a sum for it in proportion to their rank ; 
and the allowance is so liberal, that in many in* 
stamies their loss is a great gain. No such indul- 
gence is granted in the navy, though there is 
more cause for it, the baggage of a navy officer 
being hr more valuable. The ship is his house 
and home; it is nel with him merely the loss of a 
travelling portmanteau; he has his books, his 
charts, his instruments, and his cabin fnmiture; 
and it would require many years of economy be- 
fore these could be replaced from the savings of 
his pay. 

In another instance the English are strangely 
parsimonious to their navy. Other nations sup- 
ply their men of war with charts, made for the 
express purpose ; but when an English ship is 
ordered abroad, it not unfrequently happens that 
no good charts of the place where it is going are 
on board, and the master is obliged to buy such 
as he can find and such as he can afford. Neither 
are time-pieces provided fof ships of war, though 
few valuable merchantmen are without them. 
This is strange parsimony in so enlightened a 
government ; — assuredly it ought to provide eve- 
ry thing which is necessary for the ship's safety. 

The organization of the tremendous navy is a 
subject of great interest to other maritime powers. 
No person can receive a commission till he has 
passed six years in actual service as a midshipman, 
and gone through an examhiation before a board 
of officers in London ; who certainly reject him 
if he is not well acquainted with his duty. Of late 
years such prodigious glory has been obtained in 
the English navy, and such large fortunes rapidly 
accumulated; that the higher classes destine their 
children to this profession, which was formerly 
lefl almost wlH)lly to the people, and have well 
nigh monopolized it This is not detrimental to 
the service in any other way than that they are 
appointed to a command at too early an age. 
The severe edncation which is required, and 
never dispensed with, makes them necessarily 
understand their profession; and gives them, 
whatever may have been their former habits of 
life, the true sailor character. Hence it is that 
th^ are so infinitely superior to the army officers, 
who are in general ignorant of any thing more 
than the common routhie of parade. 

After the midshipman has passed his examina* 
tion, if he has any interest, without which nothing 
is now to be obtained in England, he is made 
lieutenant ; from this rank Le may at any time 
be promoted to that of commander or of post- 
captain without the intermediate step. The post- 
captains become admirals according to seniority. 
This system of seniority ought k» be reversed, to 
hold good in the inferior steps and not above 
them. It should seem more equitable, and more 
wise, that every officer should be sure of reaching 
the rank of commander; because, having passed 
his yonth in the service, thenatkm owes him die 
^ 406 
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means of a comfortable subsistdnoe in haa age. 
On the other hand, admirals should be chosen 
from those only of distinguished ability. 

Every body regrets the necessity of impressmg 
men for the navy. I have seen it asserted, that 
when Lord Keppel was at the head of the admi- 
ralty, it was officially calculated and ascertained 
that every prest man cost above 100/. such was 
the expense of press-gangs, cutters, tenders, &c 
Surely if this statement even approached to truth 
the evil would have been remedied. 

Voltaire has the merit of having discovered the 
physical cause of the superiority of the English at 
sea. The natives of the South of Europe navi- 
gate smooth seas, — those of the North are' fro- 
zen up during winter ; but the English seas are 
open all the year, and are navigated in long, dark, 
stormy nights, when nothing but great skill and 
incessant exertion can preserve the vesseL Hence 
arises a degree of confidence in their sailors which 
is almost incredible ; the greater the danger, the 
greater is their activity; instead of shrinking 
from toil, every man is at his post, — having no 
faith in miracles for their deliverance, they al- 
most work miracles to deliver themselves ; and, in- 
stead of preparing for death, strain every sinew 
to avoid it Added to this confidence, they have 
also in war that which arises from constant suc- 
cess. The English sailor feels that be is master 
of the seas. "Whatever he sees is to do him ho- 
mage. He is alwa5rs on the look-out, not with 
the fear of an enemy before his eyes, but like a 
strong pirate, with the hope of gain ; and when 
going into action, with an equal or even a supe- 
rior force, he calculates hie profits as certainly as 
if the enemy were already taken. — ^ There," said 
406 



the master of a frigate, when the eaptata did not 
choose to engage a superior French force because 
be had a convoy in charge — ** There," said be 
with a groan, '< there's seven hundred pounds lost 
to me for ever." As for fear, it is not in their na- 
ture. One of these men went to see a jugglef 
exhibit his tricks : there happened to be a quan- 
tity of gunpowder in the apartment underneath, 
which took fire and blew up the bouse. The 
sailor was thrown into a garden behind, wfaero 
he fell without being hurt He stretched ins arms 
and legs, got up, shook bims^ nibbed his eyei^ 
and then cried out,— ^xmceiving what had hap- 
pened to be only a part of the performance, and 
perfectly willing to go through the whole, — 
" D— -n the fellow, I wonder what the devil hell 
do next?" 



A slow and uncomfortable stage-coach carried 
us from Tor^point, which is on the western side 
of Plymouth harbour, to Falmouth, thnni^ the 
towns of li^eard, Lostwithiel, a pretty place, 
with its slated roofs and its singular church 
tower, St Austel, and Truro. We are now at 
the same inn and m the same room in whidi I 

was lodged with J on ourarrivaL I bad then 

the delightful and stirring pleasure of expecta- 
tion ; I have now a deeper joy in the hope of 
soon setting foot in my own country, and being 
welcomed in my Caber's house. But 1 have left 
dear friends whom I shall never behold again, 
and am departing from the land in which I have 
enjoyed as much happiness as man can possibly 
enjoy in any other state than that of '^^^^^mfw* 
tranquillity. 
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L To transmit to posterity the lives and cha- 
racters of illustrious men, was an office fre- 
quently performed in ancient times. Even in 
the present age, incurious as it is about its own 
concerns, the same good custom has prevailed, 
whenever a great and splendid virtue has been 
able to surmount those two pernicious vices, 
which not only infest small communities, but are 
likewise the bane of large and flourishing cities ; 
I mean the vices of insensibility to merit, on the 
one hand, and envy, on the other. With regard 
to the usage of antiquity, it is further observable, 
that, in those early seasons of virtue, men were 
led by the impulse of a generous spirit to a course 
of action worthy of being recorded ; and, in like 
maimer, the writer of genius pndertook to perpe- 
tuate the memory of honourable deeds, without 
any motives of flattery, and without views of pri- 
vate lunbition, influenced only by the conscious 
pleasuVeofdoing justice to departed merit Many 
have been their own historians, persuaded that in 
speaking of themselves they should di^lay an 
honest confidence in their morals, not. a spirit of 
arrogance or vain-glory. Rutilius and Scaurus 
left an account of their own lives, and the integrity 
of the narrative has been never calledln question ; 
so true it is, that the age, which is most fertile ui 
bright examples, is the best qualified to make a 
fair estimate of them. For the present under- 
taking, which professes to review the life of a 
great man now no more, I judged it necessary to 
promise an apology, led as I am, by the nature of 
my subject, to encounter an evil period,^ in which 
every virtue struggled with adversity and oppres- 
non. 

II. We have it upon record, that Amlenus Rus- 
ticus, for the panegyric of Pastus Thrasea, and 
Herennius Senecio, for that of Helvidius Priscus, 
were both capitally convicted. Nor was it enougl# 
that those excellent authors fell a sacrifice to the 



* It has been already mentioned, that Agricda com- 
manded in Britain in the time of Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian. The reign of the last is the evil period 
intended by Tacitus : sec a description of it, Iftst. b. 
i. 8. S. 



tyrant's power ; persecution raged against their 
books, and, by an order to the triumvirs, in tb« 
forum and the place of popular convention, the 
monuments of genius perished in the flames. The 
policy of the times, no doubt, intended that in the 
same fire th& voice of the Roman people should 
be stifled, the freedom of the senate destroyed, 
and the sentiments of the human heart* suppress- 
ed for ever. To complete the work, all sound 
philosophy was proscribed, every liberal art was 
driven into banishment, and nothing fair and ho- 
nourable was Buflfered to remain. Of our passive 
temper we gave ample proof; and as former times 
had tasted of liberty even to a degree o( licen- 
tiousness, so we exhausted the bitter cup of 
slavery to the very dregs. Restrained by the tor^ 
rors of a merciless inquisition from the commerce 
of hearing and speaking, and, by consequence, 
deprived of all exchange of sentiment, we should 
have resigned our memory with our other faculties, 
if to forget had been as easy as to submit in si- 
lence. 

III. At length, indeed, we be^n U revive from 
our lethargy ; but we revive by slow degrees, 
though the emperor Nerva, in the beginning of 
this glorious era, found means to reconcile two 
things, till then deemed incompatible; namely, 
oM liberty and the prerogative of the prince ; 
though his successor Trajan continues to heal 
our wounds, and by a just and wise adminis- 
tration to difluse the blessings of peace and good 
order through every part of the empire; and though 
it is apparent, that hopes of the constitution are 
now conceived by all orders of men, and not 
only conceived, but rising every hour into confi- 
dence and public security. And yet, such is the 
infirmity of the human mind, that, even in this 
juncture, the remedy operates more slowly than 
the disease^ For as the body natural is tardy in 

'* The custom of destroying books is of ancient date, 
and was chiefly exercised under despotic govermnents. 
Before the invention of printing, there was no way of 
multiplying copies but by the inidusuy of transcribers, 
and, at that time, the vengeance of men in power might 
succeed. 
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its growth and rapid in decay, so the powers of 
genius are more easily extinguished than promot- 
ed to their full maturity. There is a charm in in- 
dolence that works by imperceptible degrees j and 
that listless inactivity, which at first is irksome, 
grows delightful in the end. 

Need I mention that in the course of fifteen 
years, a large portion of human Ufe ! many fell 
by unavoidable accidents, and the most illustri- 
ous men in Rome were cut off by the insatiate 
cruelty of the prince? A few of us, it is true, 
have survived the slaughter of our fellow-citizens ; 
1 had almost said, we have survived ourselves : 
for in that chasm, which slavery made in our 
existence, we cannot be said to have Uved, but 
radier to have crawled in silenoe, the young to- 
wards the decrepitude of age, and the old to dis- 
honourable graves. And yet I shall not regret 
the time I have spent in reviewing those days of 
despotism j on the contrary, it is my intention, 
even in such weak colouring as mine, to give a 
memorial of our slavery, that it may stand in con- 
trast to the felicity of the present period. 

In the meantime, the following tract is dedicat- 
ed to the memory of Agricola, my father-in-law. 
The design, as it springs from filial piety, may 
merit a degree of approbation ; it will, at least, 
be received with candour. 

IV. CnsBus Julius Agricola was bom at the 
ancient and respectable colony of Forojulium.* 
His grandfather, by the maternal as well as (he 
paternal line, served the office of imperial procu- 
rator; a trust of importance, which always con- 
fers the equestrian dignity. His father, Julius 
Grecinus, was a member of the senate, distin- 
guished by his eloquence and philosophy. His 
merit gave umbrage to Caligula. Being comma nd« 
ed by that emperor to undertake the prosecution 
of Marcus Silanus, he refused to comply, and 
was put to death. Julia Procilla, Agricola's mo- 
ther, was respected for the purity of her manners. 
Under her care, and as it were in her bosom, the 
tender mind of the son was trained to science and 
every liberal accomplishment His own inge- 
nuous disposition guarded him against the sed«e- 
tions of pleasure. To that happy temperament 
was added the advantage of pursuing his studies 
at Marseillesjt that seat of learning, where the 
refinements of Greece were happily blended with 
the sober manners of provincial economy. 

He has often declared in my hearing, that in 
the first career of youth he felt himself addicted 
to philosophical speculations with more ardour 
than consisted with the duties of a Roman and a 

* Forojulium was a colony in Narbonne Gaul, now 
called Fhejui. 

t This city (now Marseilles) was founded by a 
colony of the Phocsans, who carried with them the 
polished maimers and the literature of Oreece. Stra- 
bo says, the Roman nobility had been used to Uavel to 
Athens for their improvement, but of late were content 
to visit Massilia, or Marseilles. See Tacitus, ./tniux/s, 
b. iv. 8. 43. 
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senator ; but his taste was soon refonned by fbe 
admonitions of hb mother. In fiict, it cannot be 
matterof wonder, that a sublime and warm ima- 
gination, struck with the forms of moral beauty 
and the love of science, should aspire to reach 
the glory of the philosophic character. As he 
grew up to manhood, his riper judgment wean^ 
him from vain pursuits, and during the rest of bis 
life be preserved, what is dilBcult to attain, tttat 
temperate judgment, which knows where to fix 
the bounds even of wisdom itself. 

V. His first rudiments of military knowledgs 
were acquired in Britain,* under the conduct of 
Suetonius Paulinu8,%at exp«ienced officer ; ac- 
tive, vigilant, yet mild in command. AgiKXila 
was soon distinguished by his general, and select- 
ed to live with ^m at head-quarters. Hoooored 
in this manner, he did not, as is usual with young 
men, mix riot and dissipation with actual service; 
nor did he avail himself of his rank of miUtaiy 
tribune to obtain leave of absence, in order to pass 
his time in idle pleasures and ignorance of his duty. 
To know the province, and ni&ke himself known 
to the army ; to learn from men of experience, 
and emulate the best examples ; to'seek no enter- 
prise with a forward spirit, and to decline none 
with timid caution, were the rules he laid down 
to himself; prudent with valour, and brave with- 
out ostentation. r 

A more active campaign had never been known, 
nor was Britain at any lime so fiercely disputed. 
Our veteran forces were put to the sword ; our 
colonies smoked on the ground ; and the legions 
were intercepted on their mardi. The struggle 
was then for life ; we fought afterwards for fame 
and victory. In a juncture so big with danger, 
though the conduct of the war was in other hands, 
and the glory of recovering the provmce was just- 
ly ascribed to the commander in chi^ yet so 
fair an opportunity did not fail to improve a young 
officer, and plant in his mind the early seeds of 
mihtary ambition. The love of ferae took pos- 
session of him, that principle of noble minds, \»A 
out of season in an evil period, when virtue sufo- 
ed by sinister constructions, and from an ilhistri- 
ous name, the danger was as great as finom the 
most pernicious character. 

VI. He returned from Britain to enter on the 
gradations of the civil magistracy, and married 
Domitia Decidtana, a lady of high rank and splen- 
did descent By that alliance be gained an ac- 
cession of strength and credit that served to for- 
ward him in the road to public honours. The 
conjugal state proved a source of domestic hap- 
niness. The jf lived in perfect harmony, endeared 

♦ Suetonius Paulinus was sent by Nero to command 
in Britain, A. U. 814, and of the Chrisuan era 61. 
In Britain, Suetonius Paulinus signalized huns4rlf by 
his great military talents ; and in that school of war 
Agiicola, then about twenty years old, acquired ibat 
exp«rience,*which enabled him, in process of time, tu 
• rethice the whole island to subjection. 
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by the tenderest afleetioii, and each ascribing to 
the other the felicity which they enjoyed. But the 
merit of Deddiana could not be too much ac- 
knowledged. The praise ofa valuable wife should 
always rise m proportion to the weight of censure, 
that falla on such as violate the nuptial union. 

Agricola obtained the office of quaestor ; and 
the province of Asia, of which Salvius Titianus 
was proconsul, fell to his lot Neither the place 
nor the governor could warp hia integrity. The 
wealth of the inhabitants invited the hand of 
rapacity ; and Titianus by the bias of his natnre 
ptone to acts of avarice, was ready, on terms of 
mutual connivance, to co-operate in any scheme 
of guilt and plunder ; but Agricola maintained 
his honour and his principles. During bis stay 
in Asia his family was increased by the birth of 
a daughter, who proved soon after, when he lost 
his infant son, a source of consolation, The in- 
termediate space between the expiration of hia 
quaestorsbip and his advancement to the post of 
tribane of the people, he had the prudence to pass 
in calm tranquillity. Bven during the year of his 
tribuneshiphe acted with the same reserve, aware 
of those disastrous times, when, under the tyran- 
ny of Nero^s reign, the want of exertion was the 
truest wisdom. He discharged the office of prao- 
tor with the same moderation and silent dignity, 
having no occasion, as his good fortune would 
have it, to sit in judicature. That branch of the 
magistrate's business did not fall to bis share. 
The pageantry of public spectacles, which be- 
longed to his department, he conducted with 
economy and magnificence, short of profusion, 
yet with due regard to popularity. In the follow- 
ing reign, being appointed by Galba one of the 
commissioners, to itispe^ the state of oblations to 
the several temples, he managed the inquiry with 
so much skill and well-tempered judgment, that 
no species of sacrilegious rapine, except the plun- 
der committed by Nero, was suffered to pass with- 
out redress. 

VII. In the course of the following year a dread- 
ful misfortune happened in his family, and prov- 
ed to him a severe stroke of affliction. A descent, 
from Olho's fleet, which roved about in quest of 
depredations, was made on the coast of liguria. 
The freebooters plundered the city of Intemelium, 
and in their fury murdered Agricola's mother, 
then residing upon her own estate. They laid 
waste her lands, and went off with a considerable 
booty. Agricola set out immediately to pay the 
last tribute of filial piety, and being informed 
on his way, that Vespasian aspired to the imperial 
dignity, he declared at once in favour of that 
party. 

In the beginning of the new rei^, the govern- 
ment of Rome, and the whole administration, 
centred in Mucianus, Domitian being, at that 
time, too young for business, and from the eleva- 
tion- of hia father claiming no other privilege than 
that of being debauched and profligate without | 



oontrd. Agricola was despatched to raise new 
levies. He executed that conunission with so 
much zeal and credit to himself, that M ucianus 
advanced him to the command of the twentieth 
legion,'^ then quartered in Britain, and ibr some 
time unwilling to swear fidelity to Vespasian. 
The officer, who had the command of that corps, 
was suspected of seditious practices, and the men 
had carried their insolence to such a pitch, that 
they were even formidable t9 the consular gene- 
rals. Their commander was of praetorian rank ; 
but either on account of his own disaffection, or the 
turbulent spirit of the soldiers, his authority was 
too feeble, Agricola succeeded to the command 
of the legion, and to the task of punishing the 
guilty. He acquitted himself with consummate 
address and singular moderation, wishing that 
the men ^should have the merit of voluntary 
compliance, and not seem to have yielded) with 
sullen submisson, to the authority of their gene- 
rals. 

Vni. The government of Britain was at that 
time committed to Vettius Bolanus, a man of 
milder disposition than consisted with the genius 
of those ferocious islanders. Agricola, that he 
might not seem to eclipse his superior officer, res- 
trained his martial ardour, submittmg with defer- 
ence to his commander in chief, and, in e^erj 
part of his conduct, uniting to his love of glory, 
a due regard for the service. Bolanus was soon 
recalled, and Petilius Cerealis, an officer of con- 
sular rank, succeeded to the command. The 
field of warlike enterprise was laid open to Agri- 
cola. Under the new commander, he was, at 
first, no more than a common sharer in the dan- 
gers of the campaign ; but in a short time hia 
talents had their free career. The general to 
make his experiment, sent him at thchead of de- 
tached parties, and afterwards, encouraged by 
the event, employed him in more important ope- 
rations. Agricola never betrayed a symptom of 
vain-glory. From the issue of his expeditions, 
however successful, he assumed no merit It 
was the general that planned the measure, and 
he himself was no more than the hand that ex- 
ecuted. By this conduct, vigorous in action, but 
modest in the report of his exploits, he gained 
a brilliant reputation, secure from the envy that 
atlends it 

IX. On bis return to Rome, Vespasian advanc- 
ed him to the patrician rank, and soon ader to 
the government of the province of Aquitania ; f an 
appointment of the first importance, leading di- 
rectly to the honours of the consulship, to which 
he then aspired with the concurrence of the prince. 
The military mind, trained up in the school of 
war, is generally supposed to want the power of 

* The twentieth legion was, at that time, in Bri- 
tain. 

t The province of Aquitania was inclosed by tha 
Pyrenean naouotains, the Rhone, the Lcare, and the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
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nice diBcrimination. The joriadictioD of the camp 
k little BolicitouB about forms and subtle reason- 
ing; military law is blunt and summary, and where 
the Bword resolves all diificulties, the refined dis- 
cussions of the forum are^ never practised. Agri- 
cola, however, indebted to nature for a certain 
rectitude of understand'mg, was not out of hie 
Sphere even among men versed in questions of 
jurisprudence. His hours of business and relax- 
ation had their stated periods. In the council 
of the province, or on the tribunal of justice, he 
discharged the duties of his station with awful 
gravity, intent to inquire, often severe, but more in- 
clined to soilen the rigour of the law. The func- 
tions of the magistrate being despatched, he di- 
vested himself of his public character ; the man 
in authority was no longer seen. In his actions 
no tincture of arrogance, no spleen, no avarice 
was ever seen. Unoommon as it may appear, the 
sweetness of his manners took nothing from his 
authority, nor was the impression made by his 
amiable qualities lessened by the inflexibility of 
the judge. 

To say of a character truly great, that integrity, 
and a spirit above corruption made a part of it, 
were mere tautology, as injurious to his virtues, 
as it is unnecessary. Even the love of fame, that 
fine incentive of generous minds, could neither 
betray him into an ostentatious display of virtue, 
nor induce him to practise those specious arts, that 
court applause, and often supply the place of merit 
The little ambition of rising above his colleagues 
was foreign to lus heart He avoided all conten- 
tion with the procurators of the prince. In strug- 
gles of that nature he knew that victory may be 
obtained without glory, and a defeat is certain 
disgrace. In less than three years he was re- 
called from his province, to take upon him the con> 
eular dignity. The voice of fame marked him out, 
at the same time, for the government of Britain : 
the report was current, but neither contrived, nor 
cultivated, by hims^ He was mentioned, be- 
cause he was worthy. Common fame does not 
always err : it often takes the lead, and deter- 
mines the choice. During his consulship, though 
I was then very young, he agreed to a marriage 
between me and his daughter, who certainly 
might have looked for a prouder connection. The 
nuptial ceremony was not performed till the term 
of his consulship-expired. In a shokt time after 
he was appointeid governor of Britain, with tlie 
additional honour of a seat in the pontifical col- 
lege. 

X. If I here presume to ofier a description of 
Britain and the manners of the people, it is not 
my intention to dispute with the number of 
authors, who have gone before me, either the fame 
of genius, or diligence in the research. The fact 
is, Britain was subdued under the conduct of 
Agricola, and that circumstance may justify the 
present attempt Antecedent writers adorned 
coujccture with all the graces of language : what I 
41S 



have to ofier will have nothing but the plain tmifa 
to recommend it 

Britain, of all the uilands known to the Ro- 
mans, is the largest On the east, it extends to- 
wards Germany ; on the west, towards Spain ; 
and on the south, it lies opposite to the coast of 
GauL The northern extremity is lashed by the 
billows of a prodigious sea^ and no land is known 
beyond it The ^rm of the island has been com- 
pared by two eloquent writers (Livy among the 
ancients, and Fabius Rusticus among the mo 
dems) to an oblong shield, or a two-edged axe. 
The comparison, if we except Caledonia, may 
be alloweid to be just, and hence the shape of a 
part has been, by vulgar error, ascribed to the 
whole. Caledonia stretches a vast length of way 
towards the north. The promontories, that jot 
out mto the sea, tender the form of the coantiy 
broken and irregular, but it sharpens to a point at 
the extremity and terminates in the shape of a 
wedge. 

By Agricola'a order the Roman fleet smiled 
round the northern point, and made the first oep- 
tain discovery that Britain is an island. The 
duster of ides called the Orcades,'* till then 
wholly unknown, was in this expedition added 
to the Roman empire. Thnle, which had lain 
concealed in the gloom ai winter and a depth oC 
eternal snows, was also seen by oor navigators. 
The sea in tliose parts is said to be a sluggidi 
mass of stagnated water, hardly yielding to the 
stroke of the oar, aiid never agitated by winds 
and tempests. The natural cause may be, that 
hi^ lands and mountains, which occasion com- 
motions in the air, are deficient in those re^oos; 
not to menUon that such a procBgious body of 
water, in a vast and bdhndless ocean, is heaved 
and impelled with difficulty. But a philosophi- 
cal account of the ocean and its periodkal mo- 
tions is not the design of this essay ; the subject 
has employed the pen of others. To what they 
have said I shall only add, that there is not in any 
other part of the world an expanse of water that 
rages with such uncontrollable dominion, now 
receiving the discharge of various rivers, and, at 
times, driving their currents back to their sourceu 
Nor is it on the coast only that the flux and reflux 
of the tide are perceived : the swell of the sea 
forces its way into the recesses of the land, fona- 
ing bays and islands in the heart of the country^ 
and foaming amidst liills and mountains, asm its 
natural channel. 

XI. Whether the first inhabitants of Britam 
were natives of the island, or adventitious seCtkcs, 
is a question lost in the mists of antiquity. The 
Britons, like other barbarous nations, have no 
monuments of their history. They difier in the 
make and habit of their bodies, and hmce vari- 
ous inferences concerning their origin. The 

* The Oieadu (nowtheOrlbiej^lfllaiids) were known 
by the report of fame in the rt* ign of Claudius. 
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fvAdj bair and lostj Hmba of th« Oaledoniaof in- 
dicate a Gennan extraction. That the SUures* 
were at first a colony of Iberiftns b concluded, 
not without probabilitj, irom the olive tincture of 
the skin, the natural curl of the hair, and the si- 
tuation of the country, so convenient to the coast 
of Spain. On the side opposite to Gaul the inhabi- 
tants resemble their neighbours on the continent ; 
but whether that resemblance is the effect of one 
common origin, or of the climate in contiguoos 
nations operating on the make and temperament 
of the human body, is a point not easy to be d&> 
cided. All circumstances considered, it is rather 
probable that a colony from Gaul took possession 
of a country so inviting by its proximity. You 
will find in both nations the same religious rites, 
and thesamef superstition. The two languages 
differ but little.^ In provoking danger they dis- 
cover the same ferocity, and in the encounter, the 
same timidity. The Britons, however, not yet 
enfeebled by a long peace, are possessed of su- 
perior courage. The Gauls, we learn from history, 
were formerly a warlike people ; but sloth, the 
consequence of inactive times, has debased their 
genius, and virtue died with expiring liberty. 
Among such of the Britons,§ as have been for 
some time subdued, the same degeneracy is ob- 
servable. The free and unconquered port of the 
nation retams at this hour the ferocity of the an- 
cient Gauls. 

Xil. The strength of their armies consists in 
infantry, tliough some of their warriors take the 
field in chariots. The person of highest distinc- 
tion guides the reins, while his martial followers, 
mounted in the same vehicle, annoy the enemy. 

* Tho Silorea, as already stated, oceupied Here- 
fordshire, Radnor, Brecknock, Monmouth, and Gla- 
morganshire. They may be called the inhabHants of 
South Wales. The Ibenans were the first inhabitants 
of Spain, so called from the nver Jbenu^ now ibe 
JEvfOt 

t The late Mr. Home has observed, " that no idola- 
trous worship erer attained such an ascendant over 
mankind as tnat of the ancient Gauls and Britons ; and 
the Romans, aAer their conquest, finding it impossible 
to reconcile those iwrions to the laws and insututions 
of their masters, were at last obliged to abolish the 
druidical system by penal statutes : a violence^ which 
hsd never, in any other instance, been practised Iw 
those tolerating conouorors." Hume's Hi^^ vd. i. p. 5. 
See Tacitus, Atmata^ book xiv. s. 30. 

I This conformity of languages, Brotier sajrs, still 
subsists in some parts of Cornwall and of the an- 
cient Armories, now called Bretagne. It is said, that 
a dialect of the Welsh is but just extinct in Corn- 
wall. 

§ The Britons were conquered, in t)io reign of Clau 
dius, by Aulus Plautius, the first Roman general 
who landed on the island, since the invasion of Julius 
CiBsar. Plautius defeated the natives, A. U. C. 79^ 
A. p. 43. Several signal victories were afterwards 
obtained by Suetonius Paulinus, Petilius Cerealis, and 
other commanders, insomuch that the southern part of 
the island was reduced to a Roman province. The 
Caledonians stood for liberty, till thehr la»t decisive 
action, under Galgacus (see from section SO, to the 
end of section 38,) when they retired to their fastnesses 
in the Highlands. 



The Britons were formerly goiremed by a mem 
of kings : at present they are divided into factions 
under various chieftains; and this disunion, 
which prevents Xheki acting in concert for a pub- 
lic interest, is a drcumstance highly favourable 
to the Roman arms against a warUke people, in- 
dependent, fierce, and obstinate. A confedera- 
tion of two or more states to repel the common 
danger is seldom known : they fight in parties, 
and the nation is subdued. 

The climate is unfkvourable ; always damp 
with rains, and overcast with clouds. Intense 
cold is never felt The days are longer than in 
our southern regions; the nights remarkably 
bright, and, towards the extremity of the island, 
so very short, "^ that between the last gleam of day 
and the returning dawn the inter\'al is scarce 
perceptible. In a serene sky, when no clouds 
intervene to obstruct the sight, the sun, we are 
told, appears all night long, neither setting in the 
west, nor rising in the east, but always moving 
above the horizon. The cause of this phenome- 
non may be, that the surface of the earth, towards 
the northern extremities, being flat and level, the 
shade never rises to any considerable hei^^ht, and, 
the sky still retaining the rays of the sun,t the 
heavenly bodies continue visible. 

The soil does not afibrd either the vine, the 
olive, or the fruits of wanner climates ; but it is 
otherwise fertile, and yields com in great plenty. 
Vegetation is quick in shooting up, and slow in 
coming to maturity. Both eflects are reducible 
to the same cause, the constant moisture of the 
atmosphere and the dampness of the soil. Bri- 
tain contains to reward the conqueror, mines of 
gold and silver, and other metals. The sea 
produces pearls, but of a dark and livid colour. 
This defect is ascribed by some to want of skill 
in this kind of fishery ; the people employed in 
gathering, content themselves in gleaning what 
happens to be thrown upon the shore, whereas 
in the Red Sea the 4kell-fish are found clinging 
to the rocks, and taken alive. For my part, I am 
inclined to think that the British pearl is of an in- 
terior quality. I cannot impute to avarice a ne- 
glect of its interest 

XIII. The Britons are willing to supply our 
armies with new levies ; they pay their tribute 
without a murmur ; and they perform all the ser- 
vices of government with alacrity, provided they 

* Tacitus, m this place, may be said to be out of 
his depth. His noticms here, as well as in the passage 
concerning the Suiones in the Manners of the Ger- 
mans, section 46, hold more of the poet than the phi- 
losopher. Astronomy and geography were sciences 
not sufficiently cultivated in his time. 

t Tacitus, ii should seem, thought that the earth 
was one extensive continued surface, and that night 
was occasioned by the sun's retiring behind high lands 
and mountains. The form of the ^lobe, its rotation on 
its own axis, and the various positions in its annual or- 
bit, are mathematical discoveries, which were not 
known to the itomans. 
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bare no reason to complain of oppression* Wheii 
injured, their resentment is •quick, sudden, and 
impatient ; tbey are conquered, not broken-heart- 
ed ; reduced to obedience, not subdued to slavery. 
Even Julius Caesar, the first of the Romans wiio 
set bis foot in Britain at the head of an army, 
can only be said by a prosperous battle to have 
struck the natives with terror, and to have made 
himself master of the sea^shore. The discoverer, 
not the conqueror of the island, he did no more 
than show it to posterity. Rome could not boast 
of a conquest. The civil wars broke out soon 
after, and, in that scene of distraction, when the 
swords of the leading men were drawn against 
their country, it was natural to lose sight of Bri- 
tain. During the peace that followed, the same 
neglect continued ; Augustus called it the wisdom 
of his coimsels, and Tiberinu made it a rule of 
state-policy. 

That Caligula meditated an invasion of Britain 
is a fuct well known ; but the expedition, like 
his mighty preparations against Germany, was 
rendered abortive by the capricious temper of the 
man, resolving always without consideration and 
repenting without experiment. The grand enter- 
prise was reserved for the emperor Claudius, who 
transported into Britain an army composed of re- 
gular legions, besides a large body of auxiliaries. 
With the officers, appointed to conduct the war, 
he joined Vespasian, who there laid the founda^ 
tion of that success which afterwards attended 
him. Several states were conquered, kings were 
led in captivity, and the Fates beheld Vespasian 
giving an earnest of his future glory. 

XIV. The first officer of consular rank, that 
commanded in Britain, was Aulus Plautiua. To 
him succeeded Ostorius Scapula; both emi- 
nent for their military character. Under their 
auspices the southern part of Britain took the 
form of a province, and received a colony of ve- 
terans. Certain districts were assigned to Cogi- 
dunus, a king who reigned1>ver part of the coun- 
try. He lived within our own memory, preserv- 
ing always his faith unviolated, and exhibiting a 
" striking proof of that refined policy, with which it 
has ever been the practice of Rome to make even 
kings accomplices in the servitude of mankind. 

The next governor was Didius Qallus. He pre- 
served the acquisitions made 6y his predecessors, 
without aiming at an extension of territory, and 
without any advantage, except a few forts, which 
he built on the remote borders of the province, in 
hopes of gaining some pretension to the fame of 
having enlarged the frontier, Veranius succeed- 
ed to the command, but died within the year. 
Suetonius Paulinas was the next in succession. 
That officer pushed on the war in one continued 
serifs of prosperity for two years together. In 
that time he subdued several states, and secured 
his conquest by a chain of poets and garrisons. 
Confiding in the strength which he had thus es- 
tablished, be formed the plan of reducing the islo 
414 



of Mona,* the grind resonroe from wliidi fbi 
malcontents drew their supplies. But haTm^ in 
that expedition, turned his back on the oonquei^ 
ed provinces, he gave an opportunity for a geoe- 
ral revolt 

XV. The Britons, rdieved from their fears by 
the absence of the commandei^in-chief, began to 
descant on the horrors of slavery. They stated 
their grievances, and, to inflajne reaentment, 
painted every thing in the most glaring colours; 
" What was now the consequence of their pas- 
sive spirit ? The hand of oppression falls on the 
tame and abject with greater weight Each state 
was formerly subject to a single king, bat now 
two masters rule with an iron rod. The general 
gluts himself with the blood of the vanquished, 
and the imperial procurator devours oar proper- 
ty. Those haughty tyrant(^ may act in coocerty 
or they may be at variance ; but in either case 
the lot of the Britons is the same. The centu- 
rions of the general, and the followers of the tax- 
gatherer, add pride and insolence to injustice and 
rapacity. Nothing is safe from avarice, nothing 
by lust unviolated. In the field of battle, the 
booty is for the brave and wariike : at present, 
cowards and abject wretches seize the posses- 
sions of the natives; to them the Britons tamely 
yield up their children ; for tliem they make new 
levies, and in short, the good of his country is the 
only cause in which a Briton has forgot to die. 
Compute the number of men bom in fieedon^ 
who inhabit the island, and the Roman invaders 
are but a handful. It was thus the Gfermaos ar- 
gued, and they shook ofi* the yoke. No ocean 
rolled between them and the invader ; they were 
separated by a river only. The Britons have 
every motive to excite their valour. They have 
their country to defend, and they have their liber- 
ty to assert ; they liave wives and child reo to 
urge them on ; and they have parents who sac 
to them for protection. On the part of the Ro- 
mans, if we except luzmy and avarice, what in- 
centives are there to draw them to the field ? Let 
British valour emulate the virtue of ancient times, 
and the invaders, like their own deified Cssar, 
will abandon the island. The loss of a sing^ 
battle, and even a second, cannot decide the fate 
of a whole people. Many advantages list on the 
skle of misery. To attack with fury and persevere 
with constancy, belongs to men who groan under 
oppression. The gods at length behold the Bri- 
tons with an eye of compassion : they have re- 
moved the Roman general from his station ; they 
detain him and his army in another island. The 
oppressed hsYs gained an advantage, too often 
difficult to obtain; they can now deliberaie : they 

* Mooa is the 'u\e of Anglesey, The channel thftt 
separates it fiom Caernarvon, is so narrow, that Ed- 
ward I. attempted to throw a bridge over it. It was 
the asylum of the Druids, and the capital of tbatr r»- 
lifious rites. Suetonius attacked this place, destroy- 
an their altars and their sacred groves, where tliey sa- 
crificed human victims. 
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tre met In counciL In designs like these, the 
whole danger lies in being detected : set like 
men, and success will be the issue of the war.** 

XVI. Inflamed by these and such like topics, 
the spirit of revolt was diffused through the coun- 
try. With one consent they took np arms, under 
the conduct of Boadicea, a queen descended from 
a race of royal ancestors. In Britain there is no 
rule of distinction to exclude the female hne from 
the throne, or the command of armies. The in- 
surgents rushed to the attack with headlong fury ; 
they found the Romans dispersed in their garri- 
sons ; they put all to the sword ; they stormed 
the forts ; they attacked the capita] of the colony, 
which they considered as the seat of oppression, 
and with fire and sword laid it level with the 
ground. Whatever revenge could prompt, or 
victory inspire, was executed with unrelenting 
cruelty ; and if Suetonius, on the Orst intelligence, 
had not hastened back by rapid marches, Britain 
had been lost By the event of a sin^e battle 
the province was recovered, though the embers 
of rebellion were not quite extinguished. Num- 
bers of the malcontents, conscious of their share 
in the revolt, and dreading the vengeance of Sue- 
tonius, still continued under arms. 

The truth is, ndlwithstanding the excellent 
qualities that distinguished the Roman general, 
it was the blemish of his character, that he pro- 
ceeded always against the vanquished, even ader 
they surrendered, with excessive rigour. Justice, 
under his administration, had frequently the air of 
revenge for a personal injury. In his public pro- 
ceedings he mingled too much of his own pas- 
sions, and was therefore recalled, to make way 
for Petronius Turpilianus, a man of less asperity, 
new to the Britons, and, having no resentments, 
likely to be satisfied on moderate terms. He re- 
stored the tranquillity of the island^ and, without 
attempting any thing farther, resigned the pro- 
vince to Trebellius Maximus, an officer of no 
experience, by nature indolent and inactive, but 
possessed of certain popular arts that reconciled 
the minds of men to his administration. The 
Barbarians, at this time, had acquired a taste for 
elegant and alluring vices. The civil wars, which 
soon afterwards convulsed the empire, were a fair 
apology for the pacific temper of the general. 
His army, however, was not free from intestine 
discord. The soldiers, formerly inured to disci- 
pline, grew wanton in idleness, and broke out into 
open sedition. To avoid the fury of his men, 
Trebellius was obliged to save himself by flight 
Havmg lain for some time in a place of conceal- 
ment, he returned with an awkward air to take 
upon him the command. His dignity was im- 
paired, and his spfrit humbled. From that time 
hi» authority was feeble and precarious. It seem- 
ed to be a compromise between the parties ; the 
general remained unmolested, the soldiers uncon- 
trolled, and on these terms the mutiny ended with- 
out bloodshed Vettiua Bolanus was the next 



commander ; but the distraetiotts of the dvil war 
still continuing, he did not think it adviseable to 
introd uce a plan of regular discipline. The same 
inactive disposition on the part of the general, and 
the same mutinous spirit among the soldiers, still 
prevailed. The only difi^rence was, that the 
character of Bolanus was without a blemish. If 
he did not establish his authority, he lived on 
good terms with all; bek>ved, Uiough not re- 
spected. 

XVII. When Britain, with the rest of the Ro- 
man world, fell to the lot of Vespasian, the ablest 
officers were sent to reduce the island ; powerful 
armies were set in motion, and the spirit of the 
natives began to droop, in order to spread a ge- 
neral terror, Petilius CereaHs fell with sudden fu- 
ly on the Brigantes,* in point of numbers the 
most considerable state in the whole province. 
Various battles were fought, with alternate suc- 
cess, and great eflusion of blood. At length the 
greatest part of that extensive country was either 
subdued, or involved in all the calamities of war. 
The fame of Cerealis grew to a size that might 
discourage the ablest successor ; and yet under 
that disadvantage Julius Frontinus undertook the 
command. His talents did not 8ufi*er by the 
comparison. He was a man truly great, \nd 
sure to signalize himself, whenever a fair oppor- 
tunity called forth his abilities. He reduced to 
subjection the powerful and warlike state of the 
Silures, and, though in that expedition he had to 
cope not only with a fierce and obstinate enemy, 
but with the difficulties of a country almost im- 
practicable, it was his glory that he surmounted 
every obstacle. 

XVIII. Such was the state of Britain, and such 
the events of war, when Agricola arrived about 
the middle of summer to take upon him the com- 
mand. He found an army lulled in indolence 
and security, as if the campaign was at an end, 
while the enemy was on the watch to seize the 
first opportunity. The Ordovicians,t not long be- 
fore his arrival, had fallen upon a party of horse, 
that happened to be quartered in their district,, 
and put them almost all to the sword. By this 
blow the courage of the Briton a was once more 
revived : the bold and resolute declared for open 
war, while others, less sanguine, were against un- 
sheathing the sword, till the character and genius 
of the new governor should be better known. 

Many things conspired to embarrass Agricola : 
the summer was (kr advanced ; the troops were 
stationed at diflerent quarters, expecting a cessa- 
tion of arms during the remainder of the year: 
and to act on the defensive, content with strength- 
ening the weakest stations, was in the opinion of 

♦ The Brigantes, as mentirmed in a former note, in- 
habited the counties of Voric^ Durham, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire. 

t The Ordovices inhabited the counties of Flint, 
Denbigh, Caernarvon, Merioneth, and Montgomeiy 
in North Wales. 
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the best officers the moat prudent measure. These 
were circumstances unfavourable to a spirit of 
enterprise; but the general resolved to put his 
army in motion, and face the danger without de- 
lay. For this purpose, he drew together various 
detachments from the legions, and with the ad- 
dition of a body of auxiliaries, marched against 
the enemy. The Ordovicians continuing to de- 
cline an engagement on the open plain, he deter- 
mined to seek them on their heights, and to ani- 
mate his men by his own example, be advanced 
at the head of the line. A battle ensued, and the 
issue was the destruction of the Ordovician state. 
Knowing of what moment it is to follow the first 
impressions of fame, and little doubting but that 
every thing would fall before an army flushed 
with victory, Agricola formed a plan for the re- 
duction of the isle of Mona, from which Paulinus 
had been recalled by the general insurrection of 
the province, as already mentioned. 

For the execution of an enterprise so sudden 
and important, no measures bad been concerted, 
and by consequence no vessels were ready to 
transport the troops. The genius and resolution 
of the general supplied all deficiences. He 
draughted from die auxiliaries a chosen band, 
well acquainted with the fordable places, and, 
inured to the national practice of swimming across 
Islies and rivers with such dexterity, that they 
could manage their arms and guide their horses 
at the same time. This select corps, free from 
the incumbrance of their baggage, dashed into 
the water, and made their way with vigour to- 
wards the island. This mode of attack aston- 
ished the enemy, who expected nothing less than 
a fleet of transports, and a regular embarkation. 
Struck with consternation, they thought nothing 
impregnable to men who waged so unusual a 
war. In despair they sued for peace, and sui^ 
rendered the island. The event added new lus- 
tre to the name of Agricola, who bad thus set 
out with a spirit of enterprise, and erowded so 
much glory into that part of the year» which is 
usually trifled away in vain parade and the hom- 
age of flatteries. The moderation with which 
he enjoyed his victory was remarkable., He had 
reduced the vanquished to obedience, and the 
act, he said, did not deserve the name of victory, 
nor even of an expedition. In his despatches to 
Rome he assumed no merit, nor were bis letters, 
according to custom, decorated* with sprigs of 
laurel: but this self-denial served only to enhance 
his fame. From the modesty of a commander who 
could undervalue such important services, men 
inferred that projects of vast extent were even then 
in his contemplation. 

XIX. Agricola was well acquainted with the 

* The elder Pliny calls the lanrel the messenger of 
joy and victory, being always affixed by ihe Roroan 
seneraU to their letter* of despatch after succen against 
the enemy, and also to the spears and javelins of the sol- 
diers. 
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manners and national diftractsr of the Britoost 
he knew by the experience of past events, that 
conquest, while it loads the vanqutsbed with in* 
jury and oppression, can never be secure sind 
permanent He determined, therefore, to 8ii|^ 
press the seeds of future^ hostility. He began a 
reform in his own household ; a necessary wtsky 
but attended of^en with no less difficulty than the 
administration of a province.. He removed his 
slaves and freedmen from every department of 
public business. Promotions in the army no longer 
went by favour, or the partiality of the centurions ; 
merit decided, and the man of worth, Agricola 
knew, would be the most faithful soldier. To 
know every thing, and yet overlook a great dt^ ; 
to forgive slight offences, and treat matters of im- 
portance with due severity, was the rule of his 
conduct; never vmdictive, and in many instances 
disarmed by penitence. The prevention of crimes 
was what he wished, and to that end, in the dis- 
posal of oflices he noade choice of men, whose 
conduct promised to supersede the necessity of 
puni^menL 

The exigencies of the army called for Urge con- 
tributions of com and other supplies, and yet he 
lightened the burden by just and equal assesB- 
ments, providing at the same time against the ex- 
tortion of the tax-gatherer, more odious and in- 
to1erable.than even the tax itadfl It had been the 
settled practice of the collectors to engross all the 
com, and then adding mockery to idjustice, to 
make the injiured Briton watt at the door of the 
public granary, humbly supplicating that he might 
be permitted to re-purchase his own grsio, which 
he was afterwards obliged to sell at an inferior 
price. A further grievance was, that, instead of 
delivering the requisite quantity of com at the 
nearest and most convenient magazines, the Bri- 
tons wore forced to make tedious journeys through 
difficult cross country roads, in order to supply 
camps and stations at a remote distance ; and 
thus the business, which might have been con- 
ducted with convenience to all, was converted into 
a job to gratify the avarice of a few. 

XX. In the first year of Agricola's adminis- 
tration these ^abuses were all suppressed. The 
consequence was, that peace, which, through the 
neglect or connivance of former governors was no 
less terrible than war itself, began to diflfuse its 
blessings, and to be relished by alL As soon as the 
summer* opened, he asseinbled his array and 
marched in quest of the enemy. Ever present at 
the head of the lines, he encouraged the strenooos 
by commendation ; he rebuked the sluggard who 
fell from his rank ; he ^ent in person to mark out 
the station for encampments; he soiraded the 
aestuaries, and explored the woods and forests. 

* This was the second summer afler Agricola 
arrived m Britain, A. D. 79. Vespasian died this 
year on the 24th of June. Agricola, from that time, 
continued to command in Btitain during the rtiffkct 
Titus. 
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Hw Bd^9m, m tbi — a n lim e, were b j 
iMttnioii* kopC in a coMtant alftrm. UaTing 
•pread a general tarror throogh the country, be 
tben aoapended bia opeiatkma, that, in the inter* 
val ofrepoae) the bafbariana might taate the sweeta 
of peace. la conaeqoeace oTtheae meaaurea, ae- 
Terii atatea, whicb till then bad breathed a spirit 
•T iadependenoe, were induced to lay aaide their 
hoatila intentiona, and to give boatagea for their 
paci6o behamur. Along the frontier of the several 
diatiieta which had subnutted, a chain of poats 
waa eatablisbed with so much care and judg- 
■lenCy that no part of the country, even where 
the Roman arma had never penetrated, could 
think itaelf aecore from the vigour of the con- 
queror. 

XXI. To introduce a system of new and wise 
regulationa was the business of the fbllowiug win- 
ter. A fierce and savage people, running wild in 
woods, would be ever addicted to a life of war- 
&re. To wean them from thoae habits, Agricola 
held forth the hairs of pleasure, encouraging the 
nativea, as well by public assistance, as by warm 
exhortaliona, to build temples,* courts of justice, 
and commodious d welling- houses. He bestowed 
encomiums on sucb as cheerfully obeyed : the slow 
and uncomplying were branded urtth reproach ; 
and thus a apirit of emulation diffused itaelf, ope- 
fating hke a sense of duty. To establiah a plan of 
education, and give tbe sons of the leading cbiels a 
tbctnre of lettera, was part of bia policy. By way 
of encouragement, he praised their talents, and 
already saw them, by the force of their natural 
genius, rising superior to the attainments of the 
Oauls. The consequence was, that they who 
bad alwaya disdained tbe Roman language, be- 
gan tb cultivate its beauties. The Roman appa^ 
lel waa seen without prejudice, and the toga be- 
came a faahionable part of dress. By degrees tbe 
charms of vice gained admission to their hearts: 
baths, and porticos, and elegant banquets, grew 
into vogue ; and the new manoers, which, in fact, 
•erved only to sweeten slavery, were by the un- 
soapecting Britons called the arte of polished bo- 
nani^. 

XXIL In the course of the third yearf the 
progreaa of the Roman arma discovered new 
nations, wlmse' territories were laid waste as far 
aa the aestuary called the Firth of Tay. The le- 
gions had to struggle with all the difficulties of a 
tempestuous season; and yet the Barbarians, 
struck with a general panic, never dared to ha- 
sard an engagement Tbe country, as far as the 

* Oordon. in his Ittneraij, has describ«d the remain- 
ing vestises of a number of rorts on the isthmiii between 
the Forth and the Clyde, and also of a tow^, called 
Com ELOir, which, he says, is evidently a Rooum work ; 
the mint of ancient houses are still to be seen. Hia 
durd chapter is an elaborafe dissertation on a Roman 
temple now called Arthur's Oon, or Oven, near the 
Forth; which, he contends, was built by A^ricoia, 
duriag the winter afl^ his second campaign in Scot- 
land. 

t Agricola's third year was A. D. 80. 
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Ronana advanced, was secored by foita and gar* 
nsona* Men of skill and military acience ob- 
served that no officer knew better than Agricola, 
bow to seize, on a sudden view, the most advan- 
tageoua aituation,and, accordingly, not one of tbe 
atatioDS, fortified by his direction, waa taken by 
atorm ; not one was reduced to capitulate ; not 
one was surrendered or abandoned to tbe enemy. 
At every poet, to enable the garrison to stand a 
siege, a year's provision was provided, and each ' 
place having atrength atiffident, frequent sallies 
were made ; the besiegera were repulsKl ; and the 
Romans passed the winter secure from danger. 
The consequence of these precautions was, that 
the onemy who had been accuatomed to reliieve 
in the winter what they lost in tbe antecedent 
aummer, saw no difl^erence of seasons : they were 
defeated every where, and reduced tu the last des- 
pair. Avarice of fame was no part of Agricola's 
character ; nor waa he ever knonn to arrogate to 
himself the praises due to other otiicers. From 
the commander of the legion to the lowest centu- 
rion, all found in their general a willing witness of 
their oondu t In his manner of expressing his 
disapprobation, he was tr>ou^ht to mix a degree of 
asperity. The iriith is, his antipathy to bad men 
was equalled by nothing but his politeness to tbe 
deserving. His anger soon passed away, and 
left no trace behind. From his silence you had 
nothing to fear. Scorning to disguise his senti- 
ments, he actnd always with a generous warmth, 
at the hazard of making enemies. To harbour se- 
cret resentment was not in his nature. 

XXIII. The businesa of the fourth caropaignf 
waa to aecure the country, which bad been over^ 
run, not conquered, in the preceding summer ; 
and if the spirit of the troops and the glory of the 
Roman name had been capable of suffitring any 
limits, there was in Britain itaelf a convenient spot, 
where the boundary of the emphne might have 
been fixed. The place for that purpoae was, 
where the waters of the GHota and Bodotria4 
driven up the country by the influx of two oppo- 
site seas, are hindered from joining by a narrow 
neck of land, which was then guarded by a chain 
of forts. On the south side of tbe isthmus the 

* The prioci[Hil fort built by Agricola was at Ardoch 
in Perthsnire, situated so as to command the entrances 
into two valleys. StrathaUan and Strath§am, A de- 
seription and plan of its remains, still in good preserva- 
tion, are given by Mr. Penaant in his Tour in Scotland, 
177£, part ii. p. 101. This fort, commanding two ex- 
tensive valleys, seems to prove what Tacitus says, viz. 
that no general showed greater skill ia the choice oi 
advanta^ous situations. 

t Agncold's fourth campaign was A. U. C. 854 ; A. 
D. 61. Titus died this year, on the 13th of Sep'om- 
ber, in the forty-first year of his age ; having merited, 
in a short reisn of UtUe more than two years, the love 
of the Roman people, and the applause of posleriiv. 
From the death or that lamented emperor, Agricola 
wtufalUn on evil da^n. He still pur«iied his conquests 
in Bntain ; but his virtnra and his fome m arms ren- 
dered him obnoxious tn the jealoo^ of Domitian, wfaa 
beheld rising merit wkh a malignant eye. 

ITbe Oola is now eaUed the Clyde. 
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whottMWtiywwbndled by te Rmmm, aad 
•Tftotiated by the cnraiy, who wm driven, m it 
Wire, into another iaIeiML 

XXIV. In the fifth MMMner Agriook mede 
«n expedition by eea. He embarked in the firat 
RonMin veMel that erer croaaed the setaary, and 
having penetrated into re|ionatill then unknown, 
he defeated the inhabitanta in aereral engage* 
menta, and lined the coaat, which liea oppoaite to 
Ireland, with a body of troopa; not ao much from 
an appreheoakm of danger, aa with a view to fu- 
tore projeeta. He aaw that Irelaad, lying between 
Britain and Spain, and at the tame time conve- 
nient to the porta of Ganl, might prove a valoable 
«c^aition, capable <^ giving an easy communi- 
cation, and, of coarse, atrength and anion, to pro- 
winces diajoined by natare. 

Ireland fs tees than Britain, bnt exeeeda m roag- 
aitodealltheidlaadsoftheMeditermDean. The 
aail, the cUniate, the manners and genios of the 
inhabitants, differ little from tboee of Britain. By 
the meana of raerchanU reaorting thither for the 
sake of commerce, the harboars and approaches 
to the ooa< are well known. One of their petty 
kmgiwhohad been forced to fly frem the fury of 
a domeatic faction, waa received by the Roman 
general, and, mider a show of firiendship, detained 
to be of nae on some future occaaionB. 1 have 
often heard Agricola declare that a single legioB, 
with a moderate band of anxiKaries, woold be 
saiBcient to completo the conquest of Ireland. 
8aeh an event, he said, would contribute greatiy 
to bridle the atobbom apirit of the Britona, who, in 
that case^ would aee, with dismay, the Roman 
arms triumphant, and every spark of liber^ extin- 
guiahed round their coast 

XXY. In the campaign,* whkh began in the 
sixth samoMi^ having reason to apprehend agene* 
ral confederacy of the nations beyond the Firth of 
Bodotria, and fearing, in a count^ not yet explor- 
ed, the danger of a surprise, Agricola ordered hia 
ahipa to saa aeroas the gulf,t and gain aome know- 
ledge of thoaa new repona. The fleet, now act- 
ings for the first fime, in conceK with the land-for- 
oea, proceeded in sight of the anny, forming a 
magnificent speetade, and adding terror to the 
war. It frequently happened ^at in the satne 
camp were seen the infimtry and cavalry intermix- 
ed with the marines, all indulging their joy, full 
of their adventures, and magnifying the history of 
their exploite ; the soldier dearribing, m the usual 
atyle of military oatentotion, the fbreate which he 
had paased, the moontaina which be climbed, and 
thaBarbarianawhomhepattotherout; while the 
aailor, no less iroportent, ha^ his storms and tem- 
pests, the wonders of the deep, and the apirit with 
which he amquered winda and waves. 

At the sight of the Roman fleet, the Britons, 

« AfrieolA's sfactheampaignwasA. 0.8S; these- 
esadyear of Deoutiui't reign. 

t The war was now earned oa in the counties of 
FI/«, Perik, and Jmgmt, if not finrther. 



•oouidnigtokiteMigMMSgrined fVomtfN pHMfMti^ 
ware atruok arith conatemstion, eomriaesd tbm% 
mttj reao uroa waa cnC oB, aince the sea, wlvda 
had alwaya bean their sbeHet, was now ted Gpaa 
to the invader. In thia diatresa, the Caladawaim 
reaolvedtotrytheiaeneofabattla. Warlikapra- 
parationa were insUntly begun with a dagiee cf 
exertion, great in reality, but, aa ia always tbe tus 
in mattera obaeure and distant, magyiilwid by tka 
viaiceaffame. 'V^thout waiting for the camnicBa^ 
menC of boatifitiea, they stonnad the Roman fan 
and caatka,* and by provoking danger, made 
such an impreaaion, that aeteral officen in 
Agrioola*a array, diaguising their fear asdar dm 
specions appearanoe of prudent conna•^ issain 
mended a sudden retreat, to avoid the dis^act af 
being driven back to the other side of the FMl 
Meanwhile Agricola received iatelhgeDoe that the 
enemy meditated an attack in variooa quaiters at 
once, and thereupon, leat superior nurobara, in a 
country where he was a atranger to the de61eaand 
peases, should be aUe to surround bias, bo divid' 
ed hia army, and marched forward m three CS' 
lumna. 

XXVI. The Caledonians, mfarmed of this aiw 
imngemnt, changed their plan, and, in the dead 
of night, fell with their miited force upon the aintb 
legien, then the weakeat of the Roman ariiiy.. 
T^y aurpriaed the advanced guard, and having 
in the confusion of sleep and terror, put the a«n- 
tineb totha sword, they fbreed their way throngli 
the intrenchmenta. The conflict was in the very 
camp, when Agricola, who had been io^Brmed 
that the BartNirians were oa thoir march, and in- 
atantly pursued their atepe, came up to Uie toUuT 
ofthelegpoD. He ordered the swiftest oC the bona 
and light m^ntry to advance with expeditioa, and 
diarge the enemy in tbe rear, while hia whole anny 
sK up a general shout At break of day the Ro- 
man banners glittered in view of the Barbarians^ 
wht> found themsehrea hesomed in by two amriea, 
and began to relax their vigour. The spirit of 
the legion revived. The men perceived that tha 
moment of distress waa over, and the stmgg|» 
Was now for glory. Acting no longer on tbe d^ 
fensive, they rushed on tothe attack. In the very 
gatest of the camp a fierce and obstinate engaga- 
ment followed. The besieged legion, and tha 
fbrces that came to their relief^ fought with a apiril 
of emulation ; the latter contending for the hon- 
our of succouring the distressed, and the former 
to prove that they stood in no need of assistance. 
Tbe Caledonians were put to the rout ; and if 
the woods and marshes had not favoured their 
eacape, that single action had put an end to the 
war. 

* Traces of these forts and castles aro stiD eittsBt ia 
WifWre, Ptrth, and Strtttkeam. 

^ 1 here werefour gates to a Roman easnp; one on 
each lid* of the circomf^oce, accee sihl e (hr tbe i»t 
of the baggage-horses, and wide in case of a aal|jr. 
The gateshid their distinc -i^-^--- ■*.-- 

mona, JDsatra, and 5taisl.a 
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XXVIL B7iiusm(oiiy,eoco«plttoaiidcM* 
•M, tke Romaa mmy WM iMpired with conlideBM 
to radi a degree, that tbey ttow pioiMttDoed Ihem- 
telvee invmoiUe. NoUdng oottld iCumI befove 
them: they desind to be led into the leoeMee of 
tlw ooaatry, end, by feUowin^ iheir bUw, to pe- 
negtrate to ibe extremity of the iiknd. Even the 
prudent of the day before chenged their tone with 
the eveat, and talked of nothing but victory aad 
eooqueet Socfa is the Ux, which the command- 
ers of ermies siust always pay; the merit of 
success is claimsd by all ; calamity is imputed to 
the general only. 

The Caledoniana, notwithstanding their defeat* 
abated nothing from their ferdcity. Their want 
of soooess, they said, was not to be ascribed to su- 
perior courage ; it was the cbance of war, or, per- 
haps, the skill of the Roman general. In this 
persuasion they resohred to keep the field. They 
lasted the yonng men of their nation ; they sent 
their wbes and children to a place of safety; they 
held public conventions of the several states, and 
with solemn rites and sacrifices* formed a league 
in the cause of libeity. The campaign ended 
in this manner, and the two armies, inflamed 
with mutual animosity, retired into winter-quar- 
ters. 

XXVIIL In the course of the same summer, a 
cohort of th^ Usipians,t which had been raised in 
Germany, and thence transported to serve in Bri- 
tain, performed an exploit so dating and extraor- 
dinary, that in this place it may be allowed to 
meritattantion. Having murdered the centurion, 
who was \e(i in the command, and also the sol- 
diers, who, for the purpose of introducing military 
discipline, had been incorporated with the several 
companies, they seized three light galleys, and 
forcing the masters on board, determined to sail 
from &» ^land. One of the pilots made his ee- 
cape, and suspicion falling on the other two, they 
were both killed on the spot. Before their design 
transpired, the deserters put to sea, to the asto- 
nishment of all who beheld their vessels under 
way. 

They had not sailed far, when they became the 
sport 0^ winds and waves. They made frequent 
descents on the coast in quest of plunder, and had 
various conflicts with the natives, victorious in 
some places, and in others beat back to their ships. 
Reduced at length to the extremity of famine, 
they fed on their companions, at first devouring 
the weakest, aiM^ afterwards deciding among thenv 
selves by lot In this distress they sailed round 
the extremity of the island, and, through want of 
skill in navigation, were wrecked-on the continent, 

♦ AH public resolutions were formed, among barba- 
Hans, at their carousing! festivals in relipnus groves. It 
waa in this ■Mimer ^t CrvtLit drew the Batavians and 
ihe Germans into a lea^e against tb« Romans. See 
Tacitus, Hist. iv. s. 14. 

t The Uaipian^ mhabited the Dochyof Cleves and 
eihs&pafts or Oenaany. dte Ike Mam t n ffdu Qgr» 
aioM, 8, SS, note. 



wbeito they wars ttMtod as pirat00,finit by tibe 
Suevhms, and afterwards by the Frisians. Being 
•old to slavery, and in the way of commerce 
turned over to difierent masters, some of them 
reached the Roivaa settlements on thtf banks of the 
Rhine, and there grew famous for their sufTerings, 
and the bold smgulariiy of their voyage. In the 
beginning of the following summer* A.gricola met 
with a stroke of affiicCion by the loss of a son, 
about a year old. He did not upon this occasion a& 
feet, like many others, the character of a man supe« 
nor to the feehngs of nature ; nor yet did he suffer 
his grief to sink him down into unbecoming weak- 
ness. He felt the impression, but regret was lost 
in the avocations of war. 

XXIX. In the opening of the campaign, be 
despatched bis flee^ with orders to annoy the 
coast by frequent descents in diligent places, and 
spread a general alarm. He put himself, in the 
meantime, at the head of bis army equipped for ex- 
pedition, and taking with him a select band of the 
bravest Britons, of known and approved fidelity, 
he advanced as far as the Grampian hills, where 
the enemy was already posted in force. Undis- 
mayed by their former defeat, the Barbarians ex- 
pel^ no other issue than a total overthrow or a 
brave revenge. Experience had taught them that 
the common cause required a vigoroue exertion of 
their united strength. For this purpose, by trea- 
ties of alliance, and by deputations to the sevetal 
cantons, they had drawn together the strength of 
their nation. Upwards of thirty thousand men 
appeared in arme, and their force was increasing 
every day. The youth of the country poured in 
from all quarters, and even the men in years, 
whoee vigour was still unbroken, repaired to the 
army, proud of their past exploits, and the ensigna 
of honour which they had gahied by their martial 
spirit Among the chieftains, distinguished by 
their birth and valour, the most renowned was Gal- 
gscus.t The multitude gathered round htm, 
eager for action, and homing with uncommon 
ardour. He harangued them to the folbwing 
efiectt 

XXX. <* When I consider the motives that 
have roused us to this war ; when I reflect on the 
necessity that now demands our firmest vigour, I 
expect every thing great and noble fWmi that union 
of sentiment that pervades us all. From this day 
I date the ffcedom of Britain. We are the men 
who never crouched in bondage. Beyond this 
spot there is no land where liberty can find a re- 
fuge. Even the sea is shut against us, while the 
Roman fleet is hoVerftig on the coast To draw 
the sword in the cause of freedom is the true glory 
of the brave, and, in onr condition, cowardice it- 
self would tfnow away the scabbard. In the bat- 
tles which have been hitherto fought with alter- 

I * This was the summer in A. D. 84, wbea Agrioota 
1 opened the seventh campai^. 

f lo the chroniclv of the kings of SooUaad, GoZgo* 
«wisoaUed««Mii» ' 
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nate TioMitudet offortoAe, our countrjrnmi might 
well repoM tome hopes in us ; thej might coon* 
der HI as their Utt resource | they kaew iw to be 
the noblottt aone of BnUio, placed id the laet re* 
cesses of the land, in the very sanctuaiy of 
liberty. We have not so much as seen the me- 
lancholy regions, where slavery \m» debased 
mankind. We have lived in freedom, and our 
eyes have been unpolluted by the sight of ignoble 
bondage. 

" The extremity of the earth is ours : defended 
by our situation, we have to this day preserved 
our honour and the ri^ts of men. But we are 
no longer safe in our obscurity ; our retreat is 
laid open ; the enemy rushes on, and, as things 
unknown are ever magnified, he thinks a mighty 
conquest lies before him. But this is the end of 
the habitable world, and rocks and brawling 
waves fill ail the space behind. The Romans 
are in the heart of our country ; no submission 
can satisfy their pride; no concessions can ap- 
pease their fury. While the land has any thing • 
left, it is the theatre of war ; when it can yield no 
more, they explore the seas for hidden treasure. 
Are the nations rich, Roman avarice is their en<>- 
ray. Are they poor, Roman ambition lords it 
over them. The east and the west have been 
rifled, and the spoiler is still insatiate. The Ro- 
mans, by a strange singularity of nature, are the 
only people who invade, with equal ardour, .the 
wealth and the poverty of nations. To rob, to 
ravage, and to murder, in their imposing lan- 
guage, are the arts of civil policy. When they 
have inade the world a solitude^ they call it 
peace. 

XXXI. << Our children and relatives are dear 
to us all. It is an affection planted in our breast 
by the hand of nature. And' yet those tender 
pledges are ravished from us to serve in distant 
lands. Are our wives, our sisters, and our dangfa- 
ters, ftafe from brutal lust and open violatkm 7 
The insidious conqueror, under the mask of hos- 
pitality and friendship, brands them with disho- 
nour. Our money is conveyed into their tressuiy, 
and our com into their granaries. Our limbs 
and bodies are worn out in clearing woods, and 
draining marshes : and what have been our wa^ 
ges 7 Stripes and insult The lot of the mean- 
est slave, bom in servitude, is preferable to ours ; 
he is sold but once, and his master maintains 
him ; but Britain every day invites new tyrants, 
and eveiy day pampers their pride. In a private 
iaraily the slave, who is last bought in, provokes 
the mirth and ridicule of the whole domestic crew ; 
and in this general servitude, to which Rome has 
reduced the world, the case is th^ same : we are 
trsated at first as objects of derision, and thc^ 
marked out fbr destraction. 

« What better lot can we expect 7 Wehaveno 
arable lands to cultivate for a master.; no mines 
to dig for his avarice ; no harbours to improve for 
his ooomieroe. T0 what and abould tba con- 



queror spars ttst Oar virtue mad imdaimCad 
spirit are crimes in the eyes of the amqusror, mnd 
frill render us more obooxioas. OorreoMleatii- 
ation, hitherto the retreat of freedom, and on tbsit 
account the more suspected, will only serre Is 
inflame the jealousy of our enemiee. Wa most 
expect DO mersy* Let us therefore dare UkaneiL 
We all are summoned by the great call of BaUirs; 
not only those who know the value of libeilj, bit 
even such as think life on any terms the dearest 
blessing. The Trinobantes,* who had only a 
woman to lead them on, were able to cany fiie 
and sword through a whole cokmy. Theystonnad 
the camps of ^e enemy, and, if success bsd aot 
intoxicated them, they had been, beyond aU dodit, 
the deliverers of their country. And shall not we, 
uncooquered, and undebased by slavery, a natJoa 
ever free, and straggling now, not to rscover, 
but to ensure our liberties, shall we not go forth 
the champions of our oountiy 7 Shall we Dot,by 
one generous eflbrt, show the Romana that wa 
are the men whom Caledonia has reserved to be 
assertors of the public weal 7 

XXXII. ** WeknowthemanDenoftht Ro- 
mans : and are we to imagine that their vahrar in 
the field is equal to their arrogance in time of peeoe? 
By our dissensions their glory rises ; the vices of 
theur enemies are the negative vutnes of the Ro- 
man army ; if thai may be called an #raiy, which 
is no better thana motley crew of various n at i ona, 
held together by suooess, and ready to crarobU 
away in the first reverse of fortune. That tfai* 
will be their fate, no one can doubt, uoleas w« 
suppose that the Gaul, the German, and (with 
shame I add) the Britons, a mercenary band^ 
who hire their bk)od in a foreign service, will ad- 
here from principle to a new master, whom they 
have lately served and long detested. They an 
now enlisted by awe and terror : breal their fiit- 
ters, and the man who forgets to fear, will seek 
revenge. 

" All that can inspire the human heart, every 
motive that can excite us to deeds of valour, is 
on our side. The Romans have no wives b the 
field to anhnate their drooping spirit ; no parents 
to reproach their want of courage. They are not 
listed in the cause of their country : thor oountiy, 
if any they have, lies at a disUnce. They are a 
band of mercenaries, a wretched handful of do- 
voted men, who tremble and look aghast as they 
roll tlieir eyes around, and see on every side ob- 
jects unknown before. The iky over their 
heads, the sea, the woods, all things conspire to 
fill them with doubt and terror. They come liko 
victims, delivered into our hands by the gods^ to 
fall this day a sscrifioe to freedom. 

" In the ensuing battle be not deceived by folse 
appearances ; the glitter of gold and silver may 

* The Trmobantes. or the people of B««k, joia- 
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fai na grand revolt under Bea^ 
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^biil« the eye ; but to oa it it bannlefls, to the 
Roioans no protectioo. Id their own ranks we 
•htU find a noml>er of generpas warriors ready 
to assist our cause. The Britons know that for 
ou common liberties, we draw the aTon^ng 
■word. The Gkols will remember that they once 
were a ree people ; and the Germans, as the 
Usipians lately did, wiU desert their colours. 
The Romans hav^left nothing in their rear to op- 
pose us in the pursuit ; their forts are ungarrison- 
ed ; the veterans in their colonies droop with 
age ; in their municipal towns, nothihg but an* 
archy, despotic government, and disaffected sub- 
jecCa In me behold your general; behold an 
army of freebom men. Your enemy is before' 
you, and, in his train, heavy tributes, drudgery in 
the ihines, and all the horrors of slavery. Are 
those calamities to be entailed upon us 7 Or 
shall this day relieve us by a brave revenge 7 
There is the field of battle, and let that determine. 
Let ns feek the enemy, and, as we rush upon 
him, remember the glory delivered down to 
as by our ancestors ; and let each man think 
that upon his sword depends the fate of all pos- 
tarity." 

XXXJIL This speech was received, accord- 
ing to the custom of Barbarians, with war songs, 
with savage bowlings, and a wild uproar of mi- 
litary applause. Thei rbattalions began to form 
a line of battle ; the brave and warlike rushed for- 
ward to the front, and the field glittered with the 
blaze of arms. The Romans on their side burn- 
ed with equal ardour. Agricola saw the impa- 
tient spirit of his men, but did not think proper 
to begin the engagement till he confirmed their 
courage by the following speech: *Mt is now, 
my fellow-soldiers, the eighth year of our service 
in Britain. During that time, the genius and 
good auspices of the Roman empire, with your 
assistance and unwearied labour, have made the 
island our own. In all our expeditions, in every 
battle, the enemy has felt your valour, and by 
your toil and perseverance the very natore of the 
country has been conquered. I have been proud 
of my soldiers, and you have had no reason to 
blush for your general. We have carried the 
terror of our arms beyond the llmite of any other 
soldiers or any former genera^ ; we have pene- 
trated to the extremity of the land. This was 
formeriy the boast of vain-glory, the mere report 
of fame ; it is now historical truth. We have 
gained possession sword in hand; we are en- 
camped on the utmost limits «f the island. 
Britain is discovered, and by the discovery con- 
quered. 

** In our long and laborious marches, when you 
were obliged to traverse moors, and fens, and 
rivers, and to climb steep and craggy mountains, 
it was still the cry of the bravest amongst you. 
When shall we be led to battle? When shall 
we see- the enemy? Behold them now before 
yoo. Tbty are Inmled <Mt of their dam and 



caverns ; yonr wish is grmted, aad tfie Md of 
glory lies open to your swoidk One victory 
more makes this new worid our own ; bat re- 
member that a defeat involves ns all in the last 
distress. If we consider the progress of our armsy 
to look back is glorious; the tract of country 
that lies behind us, the forests which you have 
explored, and the testuaries which you have pass- 
ed, are monuments of eternal fame. B^t our 
fiime can only last while we press forward on 
the enemy. If we give ground, if we think of a 
retreat, we have the same difficulties to surmount 
again. The success, which is now our pride^ 
will in that case be bur worst misfortune. We 
are not sufiiciently acquainted with the course of 
the country ; the enemy knows the defiles and 
marshes, and will be supplied with provisions in 
abundanoe. We have not those advantages, but 
;ive have hands that can grasp the sword, and 
Ve have valour, thai gives us every thing. With 
me it has long been a settled principle, that the 
back of a general or his army is never safe. 
Which of you would not rather die with honour 
than live in infamy? But life and honour are 
this day inseparable ; they are fixed to one spot. 
Should fortune declare against us, we die on the 
utmost limits of the world ; and to die where na^. 
tureends, cannot be deemed inglorious. 

XXXIV. ^ If our present struj^e were with 
nations wholly unknown ; if we had to do with 
an enemy new to our swords, I should call to mind 
the example of other armies. At present what 
can I propose so bright and animating as your 
own exploits ? I appeal to your own eyes : be- 
hold the men drawn up against yoti : are they 
not the same, who last year, under covert of the 
nigh't, assaulted the ninth legion, and, upon the 
first shout of our army, fled before you 7 A 
band of dastards f who have subsisted hitherto, 
because of all the Britons they are the most expe- 
ditious runanr&ya* 

" In woods and foreste the- fierce and noble 
animals attack the huntsmen, and msh on cer- 
tain destruction ; but the timorous herd is soon 
dispersed, scared by the sound and clamourof 
the chase. In like manner, the brave and war- 
like Britons have long since perished by the 
sword. The refuse of the nation still remains. 
They hate not staid -to make head against you ; 
they are hunted down ; they are caught in the 
toils. Benumbed with fear, they stand motion- 
le^ on yonder spot, which you will render for 
ever memorable by a glorious victory. Here 
you may end your labours, and close a scene of 
fifty years by one great, one glorious day. Let 
your counti^ see, and let the commonwealth 
bear witness, if the conquest of Britab has been 
a lingering work, if the seeds of rebellion have 
not been crashed, that we at least have done ouc 
duty." 

XXXV. During this harangue, whilst Agri- 
eoU wif still Mdiammg tbt men, 4 mora than 

m 
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i^iBoa arloor fbwed «d cTiiy oountoiime^ 
Aj torn as the gMMial eodtd, the Bold rang with 
AmMM of apphtose. Inpatient lor the oneet, 
the soldiera grasped their arms. Agricola r^ 
straiDed their violence till he formed his order 
of battle. The auziliaiy jbfkntiy, in nomber 
abont eig^t thonsand, oconpied the oentre, the 
wings ooBsisled of three thousand horse. The 
legions were stationed in the rear, at the head of 
the entrendunents as a body of reserve to sup- 
port the ranks, if necessary, but otherwise to re* 
remain inactive, that a victory, obtained without 
the effusion of Roman blood migjbt he of hig^ 
valve. 

The Caledonians kept pos s ess i on of the rismg 
grounds, extending their ranks as wide as poosi* 
ble, to present a ibnnidable show of battle. 
Their first line was ranged on the plain, the rest 
in a gradual aeoent on the acclivity of the bill 
The intermediate space between both armies wa^ 
filled with the charioteers and cavalry of the Bri- 
tons, rushing to and fio in wild career, and tra-> 
versing the plain with noise and tumult The 
OMny bsing greatly superior in number, there 
was reason to apprdiend that the Romans might 
be attacked both in front and flank at the same 
time. To prevent that mischief, Agricola order- 
ed his ranks to fbrm a widsr range. Someofthe 
oflkers saw that the lines were weakened into 
length, and thereibre advised that the legions 
should be brought forward into the field of action. 
But the general was not of a temper to he 
easily dissuaded from his purpose. Flushed 
with hope, and firm in the bour of dinger, he 
inmiediikel/ disnionnted» ^<)i dismissing his 
horse, took his stand at the head of the co- 
lours. 

XXXVI. The batde began, and at first was 
mamtained at a distance. The Britons neither 
wanted skill nor resolution. With thetr long 
swords, and targets of small dimension, they had 
the address to elude the missive weapons of the 
Romans, and at the same time to discharge a 
thick volley of their own. To bring the conflict 
to a speedy decision, Agrioola ordered three 
Batavian and two Tnngrian cohorts* to charge 
the enemy swoid in hand. To this mode of at- 
tack thoee troops had been long accustomed, but 
to the Britons it was every way disadvantageous. 
Their small targets aflbrded no protection, and 
their unwieldy swords, not sharpened to a point, 
oould do but little execution in a close engage- 
ment The Batavians rushed to the attack with 
impetuous fury ; they redoubled their blow% and 
with the bosses of their shields bruised the enemy 
in the face, and having overpowered all resist- 
ance on the plain, began to force their way up the 

* Several UM ui yt i opi on ahars, haviag CoWt jmv 
sia BmUnorum tagrvred oo them, haviii|r bean dug 
up is the north of Enidand. Several outers, com- 
meinoratiiig the Tongrian cohortt, have been found 
aHSwy WseenhiOoidiiifipir 



aiosDt of tfie hip in regalar Older of batde. Iw 
sited by their example, the other cohortt advmno* 
ed with a spirit of emulatioQ, and cut their waj 
with tenihle slaugbtsr. Eager in purainl c^vio- 
toiy, they pressed forward with determined fuiy, 
leaving behind them numbers wounded, but not 
slain, and others not so much as burL 

The Roman cavalry, in the mean time, was 
forced 4o g»ve ground. The Caledonians, is 
their armed chariots, rushed at full speed intotke 
thick of the battle, where the in&ntry were en- 
gaged. Their first impression struck a genei^ 
terror, but their career was soon checked by the 
inequalities of the»ground and the ckse embo- 
died ranks of the Romans. Nothing coold less 
rssemble an engagement of cavalry. Pent a^ m ^ 

narrow places, the Barbarians crowded upon 
each other, and were driven or dragg^ along 
by their own horses. A scene of conf uskm fol- 
lowed. Chariots without a guide^ and hoises 
without a rider, broke from the ranks in wild dis- 
order, and flying every way, as fear and conster^ 
nation urged, they overwhelmed their own files, 
and trtonpled down all who came in their way. 

XXXVIL Meanwhile the Britons, who had 
hithsrto kept their post on the hills, looking 
down with contempt on the scanty numbers of 
the RoBDan army, began to quit their station. 
Des c ending sk>wly, they hoped, by wheeling 
round the field of battle, to attack the victosa in 
the rear. To counteract their design, Acricola 
ordered four squadrons of horM, which ne had 
kept as a body of reserve^ to advance Co the 
charge. The Britons poured down with impeUio- .^ 
lity, anderetired with equal predpiUUou. At 
the same time, the cavalry, by the directions of 
the general, wheeled round from the wingi, and 
fell with great slaughtier on the rear of the ene- 
my, who now perceived that their own stratagem 
was turned against themselves. 

The field presented a dreadful spectsde of 
carnage and destruction. The Britons ^sd ; the 
Romans pursued; they wounded, gesbed, and 
mangjled the runaways i they seized their prison- 
ers, and, to be ready for others, butchered them 
on the spot Despah: and horror appeared in va- 
rious shapes: in one part of the field the Caledo- 
nians, sword in hand, fled in crowds from a 
handful of Romans; in other places, without a 
weapon left, they faced every danger %nd rushed 
on certain deatL Swords and bucklera, man- 
gled limba and dead lM)dies, covered the plain. 
The field was red with blood. The vanquished 
Britons had their momenU of retummg courage^ 
and gave proofs of virtue and of brave despair. 
They fled to the woods, and, rallying their scat- 
tered numbera, surrounded such of the Romans 
as pursued with too much eagerness. 

Agrieola was every where present Hesawthe 
danger, and, if he bad not in the instant taken das 
prscaution,thevictoriousarmywouldhavehadjea- 
•onto repent «C to Wttch QonfidtDce in 
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Tke Mghl-traMd eohorti lad ofden to iDTctt 
tbo woods. Where the Ibickels were too oloee 
lor the horse to enter, the men dismoaoted to ex- 
|4ore the passes, and where the woods gave an 
opening, Uie rest of the cavalrj rushed in» and 
seouied the country. The Britons, seeing that 
the pursuit was conducted in oompact and regu- 
lar order, dispersed a seuond time, not in collect- 
ed bodies, but in eonstematioa, flying in difieiw 
ent ways to remote lurking places, solicitous only 
for their personal sarety, and no longer willing to 
wait for their f Ilow-soidiers. Night coming on, 
the Romans, weary of slaughter, desisted from 
the pursuit Ten thousand of the Caledonians. 
feU in this engagement : on the part of the Ro- 
mans, the number of slain did not exceed three 
hundred and forty, among whom was Aolus Atti- 
cns, the prefect of a cohort His own youthful 
ardour, and the spirit of a high- mettled horse, 
carried him with too much in^tuoaity into the 
thickest of the enemy's rsnka 

XXXVIII. The Roman amy, elated with 
■occess^ and eniicbed with plunder, passed the 
night in exultation. The Bntoas, on the other 
hand, wandered about, uncuiaia which way to 
tarn, helpless and disconsolata The mingled 
cries of men and women filled the air with la- 
mentationa Some assisted to cany off the 
wounded ; others called for the ifssistance of such 
as escaped unhurt; numbers abandoned their 
habitations, or, in their pbrensy, set them on fire. 
They fled to obscure retreats, lUid, in the mo- 
ment of choice, deserted them ; they held con- 
sultations afid having inflamed their hopes, j 
changed their minds in despair f they beheld the 
pledges of tender afiectiony and burst into tears ; 
they viewed them again, and grew fierce with 
roseatment It is a fact well authenticated, that 
some laid violent hands upon their wives and 
children,* detecn)ined with savage compassioa 
to end their misery. • 

The following day displayed to view the.na> 
tore and importance of ths victory. A deep 
and melancholy silence all around ; the hills de- 
serted ; houses at a distance involved in smoke 
and fire, and not a mortsl discovered by the 
aoouts; the whole a vast and dreary solitude. 
Agricola was at length informed by those who 
were sent out to explore the country, that no traee 
of the enemy was any where to be seen, and no 
attempt made in any quarter to muster their 
forces. Upon this intelligeooe, as the summer 
was far advanced, and to continue the war, or ex- 
tend its operations in that seasen of the year, was 
impracticable, he resolved to close the campaign, 
and march his army into the country of the Ho- 
nstians. That people submitted to the conquer- 
or, and delivered hostages for their fidelity. 

* This picture of rase ahd despah*, of teDdemeas. 
fliry, and the tunutt or eon t eodipf pamiona, has all 
the nae touches of a master who had studied human 
nature. 



Orders were now imnod to dieeommftader eC 
ihe fleet to make a coasting voyage mood tha 
island. For this eipedition a sufl^uent eqaip- 
ment was made, and the teiror of the Romao 
name had already gone before them. Agiioola, 
in the meantime led hts army into winter-quar- 
ters, proceeding at the head of the cavaky and 
infantry by slow marches with intent that, by 
seeming to linger in the eiiemy*s ooontry, ho 
might impress with tsrror a people who bad bill 
lately submitted to his arms. The fleet, alW a 
prosperous voyage, arrived at the Tmtd en s i a n 
harbour, and sailing thence along the easU 
em coast, letumed with glory to its former ela- 
tion. 

XXXTX. The aocount of these tnossctfoui 
sent to Rome by Agrioola, was plain and sim- 
ple, and without any decoration of language t^ 
heighten the narrative. Domition received it 
in the true spirit of his character, with a smilo 
on his countenance and malinity at his heart 
The mock -parade of his own Germso triumph^ 
in which the s'avea, whom be had purchased^ 
walked with disbevell d hair, in the dress and 
manner of captives taken in war, came fresh into 
his mind. He felt the reproach and ridicule 
which that frolic occasioned, and the transitioa 
was painful to a real victory, au« nd d with a to- 
tal overthrow of the enemy, and the applause of all 
ranks of men. He now began to fear that the 
name of a private citizen might overshadow the 
imperial title. That reflection planted thorrib 
in his breast The eloquenoe of the forum was 
in vain suppressed ; in vain the talents of men 
and every liberal art were put under an absolule 
prohibition, if a subject was to rob the prince of 
all military glory. Superior excellence in every 
other kind mighi be endured ; but renown in anna 
belonged to the emperor, as a branch of his pre*> 
fogative. 

By these and such like reflections that restleoa 
spirit was distracted. He retired to brood uk 
private over his discontent His solitude wan 
known to be dangerous. To be alone and inno- 
cent was no part of his character. Weary of hia 
retreat and his own wounded s^rit, he at last 
resolved to nourish resentment in sullen sileike^ 
till the tide of popularity, which attended the ge- 
neral, should ebb away, and the afiection of Ihe 
army had time to cooL Agricola was still in 
Britain, and had the command of the army and 
the province. 

XL. Domitian, in the mean time^ caneed a 
decree to pass the senate, by which triidnpbal 
ornaments, the honour of a statue crowned with 
laurel, and all other marks of distinction, usually 
substituted m the place of a real trramph, were 
granted to Agricola. The language of compli- 
ment was freely laviabed on this occasion. The 
emperor had also the art to circulate a report, 
that the provinee offi^rria, at that thne vacant by 
the death of Atilins Rofns, an oflicer of consular 
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»tDk, WM inteDd^d far Afrioob, in onl^r to do 
bimlioaoar by an appointment alwaya giren to 
men of tlie highe«t eminence. It is added at a 
fact, at that time eurrentij believed, that a com- 
miaaioo waa actoailj made out, and sent by a 
^Toorite ffoedman, who was much in the empe> 
ior»a confidence, to be delivered to Agricola, in 
case the messenger found him still possessed of 
his authority in Britain. But the freedman, we 
are told, met him on his passage in the narrow 
at ails,* and without so much as an interview 
returned to Rome. For the truth of this anec- 
dote 1 do not pretend to vouch : it was imagined 
perhaps as a stroke of character, and marked the 
genius of Domidan. However that may be, 
Agricola resigued the command, and delivered to 
his soccessorf a quiet and well-ordered govern- 
Benr. 

Lest his arrival at Rome should draw together 
too great a concourse, he concealed his approach 
from his friends, and entered the city privately 
m the dead of night With the same secrecy, 
and in the night also, he went, as commanded, 
to pcesent hiaise^* to the emperor. Domitian re- 
ceived him with a cold salute, and, without utterw 
ing a, word, left the conqueror of Britain, to mix 
with the servile creatures of the court. 

The fiune of a great military character is al- 
ways sure to give umbrage to the lazy and inac- 
tive. But to soften prejudices, Agricola resolved 
to shade the lustre of bis name in the mild retreat 
of humble virtues. With this view he resigned 
himself to the calm enjoyments of a domestic 
life. Plain in his apparel, easy of access, and 
never attended by more than one or two friends, 
he was remarkable for nothing but the simplicity 
of his appearance; insomuch that they, who 
knew no criterion of merit but external show and 
grandeur, as often as they saw Agricola, were 
still to seek forthe great and illustrious character. 
His modesty was art, which a few only could un- 
dersUnd. , 

XLI. After his recall from Britain, he was fre- 
queoUy accused before Domitian, and as often 
acquitted, unheard, and without his knowledge. 
The ground of those clandestine proceedings was 
neither a crime against the sUte, nor «wn\n in- 
jury done to any individual, flis danger rose 
fiom a different source ; from the heart of a prince, 
who felt an mward antipathy to every virtue; 
from the real glory of the man, and from the 
praises bestowed upon him by those worst of ene- 
mies, the dealers n panei^c 

The fact was, in the distress of public afikirs, 
which soon after followed, the name of Agricola 
could not be suffdred to remain in obscurity. By 
the. rashness or inactivity of the commanders in 
chief, the armies of the empire were lost in Mawi, 
Dacia, Germany, and Pannonia. Every day 



♦ The straits ofDootr. 
t A. D. 86. 
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hPDugbt an account of tome new mkdartaaei 
forts besieged sikI uken; garrison, stormed; 
and whole cohorts with their commandingofficefv 
made prisoners of war. Amidat these disastarv 
the struggle was not to secure the banks tX & 
nver,* nor to defend the frontier : the very poo- 
session of the provinces, and the winter-quarter* 
of the legions, were fiercely disputed. Jn time* 
like those, when calamity followed calaroHy, and 
every successive year was marked by the defeat 
and slaughter of armies, the voice of the people 
called aloud for Agricola to be employed in the 
public service. The vigour of his conduct hie 
firmness in danger, and his known experience^ 
were the general topics, in opposition to the cow- 
ardice and insufficiency of other commanders. 
By remonstrances of the same tendency, it is cer- 
tain that the ears of Domitian were often » oond- 
ed. Amongst his freedmen, those who hsd the 
interest of their master at heart, made a Cair re- 
presentation, while others urged the same argo- 
ments, not with honest motives, but with an inai- 
dious design to exasperate the mind of a tyrant 
fatally bent on mischief. In this manner Agricola^ 
by his own Ulents,aod thetreacheioos arts of per- 
liicibus men, was every day in danger of rising to 
the pr»^cipice of glory. 

XLU. The year was now at hand, in which 
Agnoola was to have by lot the proconsulship of 
Asia of of Africa; but the death of Civica, who 
had* been lately murdered in his govemmenL 
gave at once a warning to Agricola and a pmoe- 
dent to Domitian. At tbia point of time the 
I spies of the court thought proper to pay their vi- 
aits to Agricola. The design of those pretended 
ftiends was to discover whether the government 
of a provmoe would be acceptable. They con- 
tented themselves, in their first approaches, with 
snggosting to him the' value of tranquillity in a 
private stetion, and then obligingly undertook, 
by their interest at court, to obtain permission for 
him to decline the office. At length tbe4naek4ell 
off: by adding menaces to their insidious advice^ 
they gained their point, and hurried him away 
to the presence of the emperor. Domithin knew 
the part he had to act J with a concerted coun- 
tenance, and an air of distant pride, be heard 
Agricola's apology, and complied with his request, 
conscious of his own treachery, yet receivmff 
thanks for it without a blush. The prooonsolar 
salary, which had been usuaBy granted, in like 
cases, was withheld upon this occasion ; peibape, 
in resentment because it was not solicited, or the 
better reason might be, that the prince might not 
seem to gain by compromise what be hada right 
to cojnmand. 

To hate whom we have injured is a propensity 
of the human mind : in Domitian it was a looted 



* The Rhine and the Danube were, at tKii t»s, i 
boundariss that divided Germaay fi^mtfae Bemaa m 
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PiQM by Mtoie l» mddoa aeto of 
jige, if at an J time be bad tbe policy to diagaiM 
bia anger, it waa only amotberod, to break oat 
witb fiercer rage. And yet tbat implacable tem- 
per waa diaanned by tbe moderation and wiadom 
of Agiicola, who waa not in tbat daas of patriota 
wbo oottoeiTe that by a contumadoua apiiit they 
ahow their leal for libeity, and think they gain 
immortal ^ory, when by raahneaa they have pro- 
yoked their fate. By hn example tbe man of he- 
loic fortitude may be informed, that even in tbe 
worat of times, and nnder the most despotie 
pdnee, it ia poaaible to be great and good with 
moderation. He may foitber learn, t^ a well* 
managed aobmiaaion, anppoited by talents and 
indnstiy, may riae aa hi^ in tbe public eateem 
•a many of tboae who have oonrted danger, and, 
without any real advantage to their country, died 
tbe victima of piide and vain ambition. 

XUn. Tbe death of Agricola was felt by bis 
fiunily with the deepest sorrow, by his firiends 
witb tender concern, and even by foreigners, and 
inch as bad no knowledge of bia peraon, with 
universal regret During baa illness, the common 
people^ and that class of men who care little 
about public events, were constantly at bia door, 
with anjdety making their inquiries. In the forum, 
and all airaular meetings, he waa the aubject of 
eonveraation. When he breathed bia last, no 
man waa ao hardened aa to rejoice at the news. 
He died lamented, and not soon forgotten. What 
added to the public affliction, wi^ a report that ao 
▼alnaUe a Ike was ended by a doae of poison. 
No proof of the fact appearing, I leave the story 
to shift for itael£ Thus much is certain ; during 
bia illness, instead of formal messages, according 
lo the usual practice of courts, the freedmen 
most in favour, and the principal physicians of 
the emperor, were assiduous in their visits. Waa 
tiiia the aolidtnde of friendahip, or were these men 
the spies of state? 

On tbe day that closed bis life, wbfle be was 
yet in tbe agony of death, the quickest intelligence 
of every symptom was conveyed to Doroitian by 
messengers in waiting for the purpose. That so 
much industry was exerted to hasten news, which 
the emperor did not wish to bear, no man believed. 
Aa soon as tbe event was known, Domitian 
put on an air of sorrow, and even afiected to be 
touched witb real regret The object of bis ha- 
tred was now no more, and joy waa a passioa 
which be could more easfly disguise than the 
ieara that diatracted him. The will of the de. 
ceased gave him entire satisfaction ; be was nam- 
ed johit heir with AgricoU'a excellent wife, and his 
most dutiful daughter, and this the tyrant consi- 
dered as a voluntary mark of the testator's love 
and esteem. A mind like his, debauched and 
blinded by continued flattery, could not perceive, 
diat by a good father none but an evil prince is 
ever called to a share in tbe succession. 

XLIV. AffrioolawasboniontheidMof Jone^ I 



intiietiiirdoonaalahipofCalignU; bediadootba 
tenth before' the calenda of September, during tha 
consulehip of Collega and Priscus, b the fifty^ 
sixth year of bia age. Aa to his person, about 
which in future timee there may be some curiosity^ 
he was of that make and stature, which may be 
said to be graceful, not majestic His countenance - 
had not that commanding air which atrikea with 
awe : a aweetness of expreasion was the prevail- 
ing character. You would have been eaaily 
convinced that he was a good man, and you 
would have been willing to believe him a great 
one. 

Though be waa snatched away in the vigour 
of life, yet if we consider the space his glory fill- 
ed in tbe eyes of mankind, he may be said to 
have died full of yeara. Possessing all the beat 
enjoyments, that spring from virtue, and from vir- 
tue only; adorned with every dignity, which 
either theoonsular rank ortriumphal bonouracoold 
bestow; what further advantage could he derive 
from fortune 7 Immoderate rkhee he never desir- 
ed, content with an honourable independence. 
His wife and daughter left in a atate of aecurity, 
his honours blooming round him, his fame un- 
blemished, his relations flourishing^ and ev&y 
tie of friendship preserved to tbe laat, be may b« 
conaidered as supremely happy tbat did ix>t live 
to aee tbe tempestuous times tbat soon after fol- 
lowed. It is indeed true, that to have reached 
the present auspicious era, and to have aeen 
Trajan m possession of the imperial dignity would 
have been the happy consummation of his wishes^ 
To that efl^t we have often heard him, with a 
kind of prophetic spirit, express his sentiments ; 
but to counterbalance his untimely end, it is at 
least some consolation, that he escaped that black 
and horrible period, m which Domitian no longer 
broke out in sudden fits and starta of cruelty, but, 
throwing ofi" all restraint, proceeded in one con- 
tinued course of unrelenting fury, as if determined 
to crush the commonwealth at a blow. 

XLV. Agricola did not live to see the senate- 
house* invested by an armed foree ; the mem- 
bers of that august assembly surrounded by the 
prstorian bands ; men of consular rank destroy- 
ed in one promiscuous carnage, and a number 
of illostrioua women condemned to exile, or ob- 
liged to fly their country. Cams Melius, that 
detested informer, has as yet gained but a sin- 
gle victory. The sangubary voice of Measa- 
bnus was heard in the Albanian citadel only ; 
and even Massa Bebius was at that time la- 
bouring under a prosecution. In a abort time 
after, with our own hands we dragged Helvi- 

* In a short time after the death of Agrioola, towards 
the end of the year of Rome 846, the ra«e of Dooii- 
tian broke out with eoQeded violence, tad lik« a tem- 
pest swept sway nombers oTboth sexes^ all distingitish- 
ed by thea- virtues no less than bv their dlustrioos rank. 



The senate-bouse was snrroundad by the guards, the 
fkthers sat amidst swords aad javelins, aaifthe wiU of 



the tyrant was a law. 
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ind melMcMy stfAiUkm of Maniioai tod 
fUistic»^* w« were suiaed with the iiuMoeiit 
Uood (/Senecm.t Ehma Nero had the grtoe to 
tarn twty bis eyes fpMa the horrcM of hie ieigik 
He oomraaiukd deeds of eraeHj, but Viever was 
a «pecttrtor ^ the aceneu Under Domiliafi, it 
wae our wretched lot to behoM the tyimiit, and to 
be aeen bj Imii ; whOe he kept a register of ear 
s&ghstind groans. With that fiery ▼iaage^t of a 
dye so red, that ihe blush of guilt oeold never eo- 
hrar his cheek, he marked thepale latigaid cevn* 
tenmnce of the unhappy Yictims, who ahuddeied 
at his frown. 

Wkh yoo, Agncola, we nay now congratu- 
late: you are biased, not only because your life 
was a carver of glory, but tiecause you were re> 
leased, when it was happiness to die. FiOin 
those who attended your last moments, it isweH 
known that you met your fate with calm sereni- 
ty ; willing, as far as it depended tm the last act 
dfyonrlife, that the prince shouM appear to be 
innocent To your daughter and myself you left 
a load of alliction. We have lost a parent, and, 
in our distress, it is now an addition to ourheart- 
Iblt sorrows, that we had it not in our power to 
Watdithe bed of sickness, to sooth the languor 
of dedining nature, to gaze upon you with ear- 
nest cfiection, to see ti^ ekpiring glance, and re- 
ceive your fast erabmce. Your dying words 
wodd have been ever dear to us; your com- 
mands we should hate treasnred up, and graved 
Ibeni on our hearts. 'Shiaead comfort we have 
kwt, and the wound, fbr that reason, pierces deep* 
er. Divided (torn you by a long absence, we had 
lost yon four years before. Eveiy tender office, 
we are well conrinced, thou best of parents, was 
doly performed by a most affectionate wife ; but 
fewer tears bedewed your cold remains, -and, in 

* Maariaas and Andenus Rostacos were brothers, 
united not cnly by tha Uaa of aatural affaotion, but by 
their maoaera axid coogenial virtaaa. They were 
emelly aeparated in the light of the aenate, when 
Roaticoa was hurried away to mceeution, aodMau- 
ffieua ordef ad into baniahroaat. 

t Tha aanata, amidat all thaae tragic iaane^ aat 
withoat voice or aentimaat : a timid and speecnleaa 
aaaemUy, aa Pliny haa it, Curia timidti H eUngioB, 
Thdy aubmittad, with paasive obedience, to tha ^* 
rant^a will; and therefore Taintua aaya that thair 
handa ware imbrued in the blood of Senado. 

t Domitian's conipleiion waa of ao deep a red, that 
nodnng-aould add to hia natand eolear, and ha was 
therafefla said by PBay to be a ataaof unhWung af« 
I0|uw«» 



Am putiof mtmOkt, Mr ^m looked^ fti 

<rtte objects^ k«t dMyMutu twin, and ^oaad 
ferev«r. 

XLVI. U in «Mtfier wmU tkwe fis « fiani 
mansion for tho biMsed | i^ as the wia cj at meg 
havethonght, theaoui is not nthiguishsii witk 
the body; may yon e«}oy a stata of otsnial fifr 
city! Fvam that stsAioi behold ynvdiaooBsai 
lata femily; etah oar minds feoia fend vsfNil 
and unmpaiiing giisf to the caBtemplation afyom 
virtu*. Theae we most not lament; it wan 
impiety to sally Cham widi a teai; To ehamh 
Ibeirmemoiy, to eoibaki them with o«r piaasei^ 
and, if our Itail condition wiU penait, to emalata 
yoor bright eBampla,willhe the tinast waikfrf 
•ur respect, the best ti&ute yaor femiy «ai 
oObr* Your wife will <has p wse i'v e tha m i m s q 
af4he best of hnbbaads, and thus yaur dai^M« 
will prove hsrfiila piety. By4wellmgoonstoat 
ly on yoor woids onid aotioM, they will have 
an illustrious cbamctsr kefeae their eyna, and, 
not oaotent with the bareimaga of your Bsortaj 
frame, they will haive, wiiat is more valaaUe, the 
fefm and featmes «f your nmid. 1 do not mean 
by this to censure the oustan of p i ea w i in g in 
biaas or nmrUe the shape and otature of smMoM 
BNn; bntbasts^nd atstnaa, Mfce their ooginaia, 
aMlrailnndperishaye. The aool is feroMd d 
finer elements, and its inwand Asm i» noC to bi 
eocpNBsed by the hand of an aitist with aDoo^ 
scions matter : our manners nod onr nmraisna^ 
insomede^eetncetksiosemhJanoe. AUcfA^ 
oota, thatgained our love, and nmed onr adkniea- 
iaB»8tiasnbaistB,nndwi&«var anbsiat, psaoenH 
nd inihe minds of msn, the xe^ater oC ngea, and 
theiaeordsoffeaM. Others, who fipued cm tin 
stags of life, and wera the worthies of n focmsi 
day, will sink, ftr wasnt of a fiuthfid faislonaa^ 
into the oonomon lot of ofalivien, Jngfariwis mmi 
anaemembamd; whsasaa Agiioola, dbi'moaftd 
with truth, and fairiy consi^ied «a p oata rity V 
win sorvive faimseU^ and twwiy h cm Ihn inju 
vies of tune. 

▼ Plmy, the constA, retomad^tbanki to Tadtus (o 
desiring an account of the elder Pliny'a death, that h 
might tranamit it with trudi to posterity. Hia aneU 
be aaya, if oalehrated hy saeh a writer, wiH he iBMMM 
tal. P\n^t b. Ti. epiat. 16. That pajl, however, % 
our authoHa worki has not come down to ua, and th 
prophecy haa an far fUled. The prediction of Taei 
tua a eonpleta^ verified t Agricda is randand am 
movtal) be lives m tha historian's {Mga, and wil oou 
tiaue todo 80 aa Iooa as men retain a taste fer th 
bast and truest modd ofliography. 
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